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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  investigations  and  discoveries  in  neurology  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  made  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  diseases  less  difficult 
and  more  exact,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  any  symptom 
presented  by  a  patient  to  some  disturbance  of  function  in  a  definite  nerve 
centre  or  nerve  tract.  Moreover,  as  the  knowledge  of  these  centres 
and  tracts  has  grown,  as  their  location  and  action  have  been  made 
clear,  the  meaning  of  symptoms  previously  perplexing  has  become 
plain. 

Accuracy  of  diagnosis  has  led  in  turn  to  precision  in  treatment, 
and  especially  to  the  application  of  surgical  measures  for  the  relief 
of  diseases  formerly  considered  incurable.  There  are  few  departments 
of  medicine  in  which  more  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  than 
in  neurology ;  and  there  is  none  that  lies  so  openly  on  the  borderland 
between  medicine  and  surgery.  The  surgical  successes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  affections  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of  recent 
achievements  in  this  domain. 

The  mass  of  pathological  and  clinical  material  that  has  accumulated 
in  my  possession  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  the  practice  of 
this  specialty  has  seemed  worthy  of  analytical  study,  and  has  led  me 
to  many  definite  conclusions.  It  is  upon  this  material  to  a  large  degree 
that  the  statements  presented  in  this  book  are  based.  While  the 
extensive  literature  of  neurology  has  been  carefully  sifted,  its  facts 
collated,  and  its  theories  considered,  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
utilize  personal  observation  and  experience  in  the  presentation  of  each 
subject. 

The  early  exhaustion  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  limited  as  it 
was  to  Organic  Nervous  Diseases,  has  enabled  the  author  now  to  exe- 
cute his  original  plan  of  covering  the  whole  field  of  neurology.  In  this 
new  edition  a  careful  revision  of  the  Organic  section  has  been  made, 
with  the  addition  of  much  new  material.  A  section  devoted  to  Func- 
tional Nervous  Diseases  follows.  Due  regard  has  been  paid  to  theory, 
but  especially  full  attention  is  given  to  etiology,  sympt^)ms  and  treat- 
ment. There  are  a  number  of  diseases  sometimes  included  in  works 
up^>n  neurology  which  have  been  excluded  from  this  volume;  thus 
diseases  of  the  ductless  glands,  acromegaly,  myxoedema,  cretinism  and 
exophthalmic  goitre  find  their  proper  place  in  works  upon  internal 
medicine.  The  infectious  diseases  which  affect  the  nervous  svstem  as 
part  of  their  general  effect  are  also  excluded,  viz.,  tetanus  and  hydro- 
phobia.    The  so-called  trophic  disorders,  lipomatosis,  megalocephaly. 
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scleroderma  and  trophoedema,  as  well  as  angioneurotic  oedema,  are  nol 
included  as  being  rather  diseases  of  nutrition  and  development  than 
true  neuroses.  They  are  all  now  included  in  works  upon  general  med- 
icine and  do  not  belong  to  neurology,  though  much  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  been  contributed  by  neurologists. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  volume  will  aid  both  students  and  practi- 
tioners in  the  recognition  of  nervous  diseases  and  in  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  in  diagnosis  to  successful  treatment. 

For  the  cordial  cooperation  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Bailey  in  the  preparation 
of  pathological  material ;  of  Dr.  Edward  R.  Leaming  and  Dr.  R.  H. 
Cunningham  in  photographic  work,  and  of  Dr.  Smitli  Ely  Jellifle  in 
reading  the  proof,  I  desire  to  express  sincere  thanks. 

M.  Allen  Stabb. 

6  Wbbt  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 
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ORGANIC  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

I.  The  CePebro-«pinal  Nervous  System.  Neurones,  Central  and  Peripheral.  Den- 
drites. Axones.  Terminal  Ta^^iels.  Varieties  of  Neurones.  Nutrition  and 
Pathology  of  Neurones.     H.  The  Sympathetic  Nervous  System. 

The  nervous  system  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  and  the  sympathetic  system. 

I.   THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  consists  of  two  large  cen- 
tral organs,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  of  a  very  extensive  and 
wide-spread  peripheral  system  of  nerves  which  bring  these  central 
organs  into  communication  with  every  part  of  the  body.  Inasmuch 
as  every  form  of  functional  activity  in  the  organism  requires  direc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  nee<ls  of  each  organ  and  also  of  the  entire 
body,  it  is  evident  that  a  ci?ntral  regulating  station  in  perfect  connec- 
tion with  all  the  diiferent  parts  is  a  necessity.  The  cerebro-spinal 
nervous  system  supplies  this  need.  Its  function  consists  in  the  recep- 
tion of  impressions  and  the  response  to  these  imprt»ssions  by  actions 
that  are  performed  in  a  properly  ordered  manner  adapted  to  an  end. 
Incidentally  impressions  and  actions  are  registercnl,  so  that  recollection 
is  possible  and  repetition  is  easy.  These  acts  may  be  unconscious  and 
automatic,  or  conscious  and  vohmtary,  according  to  the  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  which  are  called  into  play  by  the  impression.  But, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  tlie  action  is  always  one  of  control 
of  the  lower  mechanisms  of  the  body ;  of  the  sensory  organs,  and  of 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles;  of  the  cin^ulatory  and  respi- 
ratory systems ;  of  the  secretory  glands,  and  of  the  digestive  and  re- 
productive systems.  Thus  the  nervous  system  may  be  considered  as 
the  governing  and  controlling  system  of  the  entire  organism. 

The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  are  made  up  of  gray  and 
white  matter,  whose  visible  ditference  led  older  anatomists  to  attach 
much  importance  to  their  varying  arnmgement.  The  gray  matter  was 
known  to  be  made  up  of  cells,  and  the  ^vhite  matter  of  nerve  fibres 
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transmitting  impulses  to  and  from  the  cells.  But  recent  investigation 
has  demonstrated  that  gray  and  white  matter  are  merely  diflferent  parts 
of  elementary  bodies^  tenned  neurones,  which  make  up  the  nervous 
system,  and  that  the  study  of  these  neurones,  of  tlieir  structure,  and 
of  their  connections,  whether  they  lie  singly  or  in  groups,  as  in  the 
spinal  cord,  or  in  masses,  as  in  the  basal  ganglia  of  tlie  brain,  or  spread 
out  in  layers,  as  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  is  a  matter  of  tlie  greatest 
importance  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  found  that  the  white  mat- 
ter and  the  nerves  are  merely  the  distal  portions  of  these  neurones,  and 
are  not  to  be  studied  apart  from  the  central  part  or  body  which  forms 
the  gray  matter.  It  is  therefore  the  chief  object  of  the  anatomist 
to-day  to  establish  the  situation  of  the  neurone  body  and  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  neurone  branches,  their  mutual  relations,  and 
their  manner  of  action  and  interaction. 

The  neurones  are  held  together  by  neuroglia  and  connective  tissue, 
and  are  amply  supplied  with  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics. 

Classes  of  Neurones. — There  are  two  classes  of  neurones  differ- 
ent in  their  origin  in  embryonal  life.  The  first  class  develops  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  The  second  class  develops  in  tlie  ganglia, 
which  lie  upon  the  nerves. 

I.  The  First  or  Central  Glass  of  Neurone. — The  neun)ne  consists 
of  a  cell  body  and  its  projecting  branches.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  den- 
drites and  axones. 

The  cell  body  has  various  shapes  in  different  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, being  spherical,  pyramidal,  and  polygonal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  actual  structure  of  the  body  is  shown  in  Plate  II.,  Ay  which 
demonstrates  a  protoplasmic  mass  unstained,  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus 
and  a  large  number  of  granular  bodies  which  are  more  or  less  regularly 
arranged  in  the  protoplasm  about  the  nucleus.  These  bodies  are  stained 
by  basic  aniline  dyes  and  have  been  termed  Nissl  bodies,  chromophile 
bodies,  stainable  substance,  or  tigroid.  Nissl  bodies  are  made  up  of 
phospho-albumin,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  exists  in  solution  in  the 
living  cell  among  the  other  ingredients  of  the  protoplasm,  but  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  fixative  and  then  stained  by  the  dye.  Tlic  cell  body 
varies  greatly  in  size  in  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  it  is 
from  4  to  135  microns  in  diameter.  Througli  the  cell  body  fine  fibrils 
have  been  shown  to  pass  in  many  directions  from  and  to  the  branching 
processes.^    (Figs.  2  and  3.) 

The  dendrites  are  branching  protoplasmic  processes  of  tlie  cell  body 
and  resemble  it  in  structure.  They  are  very  numerous  in  some  neu- 
rones. Near  the  cell  body  they  are  thick,  but  as  they  extend  away 
they  divide  and  subdivide,  resembling  the  r<K)ts  of  a  tree,  until  they 
end  in  fine  fibrils.  The  dendrites  vary  in  length,  some  neurones  having 
one  very  long  dendrite  and  many  short  ones.  These  variations  are 
sho^vn  in  Fig.  1.     They  pursue  a  tortuous  course  and  are  very  irregu- 

^  The  structure  of  the  neun)ne  Ixxly  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Barker's  Nervous  System,  Applet* »n  &  Oi.,  1898  ;  to  Kwin^,  Studies  on  Gang- 
lion Cells,  Archives  of  Neuroloffv  ami  Psychoimtholoj^y,  1898,  vol.  i.,  p.  203  ;  to  Bailey, 
Mor|)hology  of  Ganglion  Cells,  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1901,  vol.  v.,  p.  550. 
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lar  iu  their  eize,  shape,  and  branching.  The  surface  of  the  dendrite 
is  rough  aud  ofleu  nodular,  and  appears  to  be  covered  with  small  gran- 
ules t^lcd  buds  or  gemmiiles.  Within  the  dendrite  fine  filaments  lie 
which  pass  into  the  cell  body,  and  through  it  into  other  dendrites  or 
into  the  axone.'  These  filaments  are  called  neuro-fibrils.  They  were 
first  demonstrated  by  Apathy  in  worms  and  have  been  more  fully  des- 
cribed in  die  human  neurone  by  Ramon  y  Cajal.  (See  Fig.  2.)  It 
is  supposed  that  the  dendrites  collect  and  transmit  nervous  impulses  to 
the  ceil  body ;  and  as  they  are  numerous  and  long  it  is  evident  that 
impulses  from  many  sources  may  reach  any  one  cell  body. 

The  axone  or  axis-cylinder  process  of  the  neurone  is  a  single,  long 
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branch,  arising  from  a  cono-ltke  projection  of  the  cell  body, 
cone-like  projection,  as  well  as  its  base  within  the  cell  l)ody, 
tains  no  chromophilc  substance,  but  fine  fibrils  can  be  found  within  it 
by  acid  stains.  It  is  supposed  to  trjinsmit  uervous  impulses  from 
the  cell.  It  is  straight  and  smooth  in  contour.  It  undergoes  a 
slight  contraction  soon  after  leaving  the  cell  body,  but  then  becomes 
larger  and  remains  uniform  in  diameter.  Though  in  its  course  within 
liie  central  oi^ns  it  gives  o£F  very  fine  collateral  fil-iraents  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction,  it  does  not  branch  in  the  nerve  until  it  reaches 
ite  very  end,  some  distance  from  the  cell  body.  There  it  divides  into 
a  number  of  little  end  fibrils  resembling  a  tuft,  or  tassel,     (Fig.  V.) 
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In  tlic  centrul  oi^us  it  is  ptiKsiblc  tliat  tliusc  fibrils  enter  tlit?  dendriteft 
of  other  ueurones.  It  is  p^jtwible  that  they  end  in  free  temiinatioos 
which  merely  touch  tliese  deudrites.  It  is  also  possible  that  they  end 
on  tLe  Huriafie  of  other  coll  bodies  in  what  are  known  as  the  plates- 
of  Auerbach  or  the  end  feet  of  Held,  but  the  exact  connection  is  not 
yet  determined.  (See  Figs.  3  and  4.)  The  follaterals  terminate  in  tlie 
Bame  manner.  The  termination  of  the  uxone  in  muRcles  is  in  the 
so-rallcd  muscle  pliite.  In  the  other  organs  it  ends  in  a  line  plexus 
of  nerve  tjlaments.  The  axone  is  made  up  of  many  fine  fibrils  packed 
together,  which  are  gathere<l  I'roni  llie  eell  Ixnly  and  from  ils  dendrites. 

Flo.  o. 
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Fig.  8  shows  this  fitrueturc.  The  siw?  of  the  axonc  at  it«  exit  from . 
tiie  cell  body  varies  in  different  neurones.  Some  axones  extend  long 
distances,  as  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to  the  loweat  part  of  the 
spinal  cord.    This  variety  is  known  as  Tyjie  I.  of  Golgi.     (Fig.  9.) 

Some  axones  terminate  mar  the  cell  body,  dividing  and  subdi\'idiDg 
into  a  sort  of  network.  This  variety  is  known  as  Type  II.  of  Golgi, 
(Fi^.  10.)     Between  these  extremes  all  varieties  are  to  be  found. 

When  the  long  axones  leave  tlie  gray  matter  they  are  insulated  from 
each  other  by  receiving  a  medullary  sheath  or  fatty  coating,  held  in 
place  by  a  thin  membrane,  but  this  they  lc«e  at  their  termination.  In 
Fig.  9  this  is  shown.     Some  axones  on  nearing  their  temnnation  ap- 
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pear  to  split  in  two  id  a  Y-slinp»I  niunnur  uud  uiieh  division  has  lis 
own  end  la-ssel.     If  tlif  n^rvouu  impiilsu  passes  out  from  the  cell  body 
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along  the  axoae  it  is  evident  that  it  may  reach  many  difFerent  destina- 
tions, because  of  the  different  places  of  ending  of  the  collaterals  and  of 
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the  terminal  filaments.    The  terminal  filaments  of  the  axones  are  never 

continuous  with  other  axones ;  but  impulses  are  probably  conveyed 

from  one   neurone  to  another   by  the  contact  of 

Fia.  S.  axones  with  adjacent  dendrites  or  with  other  cell 

bodies. 

The  nutrition  of  both  axones  and  deadrites  is 
controlled  by  the  cell  body,  for  they  atrophy  when 
separated  from  it  Nerves  are  the  axones  of  neu- 
rones collected  into  bundles  and  held  together  by 
connective  tissue. 

n.  The  Second  or  Peripheral  Olaas  of  Neurone. — 
This  class  belongs  to  the  sensory  part  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  It  develops  originally  in  the  poste- 
rior spinal  ganglia  that  lie  outside  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  in  the  homol<^:ous  ganglia  that  are  in 
ju  connection  with  the  sensory  cranial  nerves  and  also 
Dcrro  of  n  frog,  gboTing  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The 
flbriibiT  itnictiire  »nd  ■  geusorv  neurone  in  an  early  sto^  of  develop- 
,on, ,  ment  is  bipolar,  a  branch  commg  out  of  each  end 

of  the  cell  body.  (^^igs.  1,  3.)  Later  the  two 
branches  apjiear  to  be  fused  together  for  a  short  distance,  and  thus  in 
the  adult  tfie  sensory  neurone  is  pear-sliaped  and  appears  to  send  out 
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a  single  axooe  which  divides  intu  two  bmnch«H,  passing  ia  opposite 
direcUons.  One  of  these  branchea  finds  ite  wuy  outwanl  to  the  peripli- 
ery  of  the  body,  forming  a  sentwrv  nerve,  and  terminates  in  a  fine 
brush-like  expansion  of  fiknteuts  in  the  skin  or  in  the  tactile  cor- 


mrrlin,  ••.,  and  ■cpllulir  ^[^ih. 
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pUBcles.  The  other  branch  finds  its  way  inward  through  the  posterior 
Derve  root  into  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  axis,  where  it  bifurcates,  one 
portion  passing  downward  and  the  other  portion  upward  in  the  pos- 
terior coluniDS  of  the  Bpinal  cord,  or  in  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the 
brain  axis.  As  these  maia  branches  pass  up  and  down  within  the 
cord  they  give  off  at  right  angles  little  collaterals,  and  these  collaterals, 


Qol^'i  cell  of  Tji»  n.  from  Ihe  doml  born  of  the  gnj  matler  of  Ihe  ■pinil  cord  of  U 
louM.  Eien  inHctm  neurane  ihekione  iBTeiy  obIIt  dtsUngulsliible  froir  ""  ^—'-•■- 
irueoDlf  RpiacDlcdlD  pan  in  UMiUtutntion.     (Alter  tod  Lenbontyk.) 
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together  with  the  main  branches,  terminate  in  brush-like  extremities 
within  the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  horn,  either  near  thoir  entrauce 
or  as  far  from  their  entrance  as  the  posterior  nuclei  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  at  various  levels  in  the  brain  axis.  The  sensory  axone 
never  terminates  m  a  cell  in  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  axis.  It  ends  in 
brush-like  terminations  or  tassels. 

In  this  form  of  neurone  the  cell  body  is  situated  about  one-half  way 
between  the  terminal  extremities  of  its  two  great  branches,  and  this 
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'  feet  of  the  iutcrpoaitiou  ol'  the  hixlv  iu  the  ratursp  of  a  nerve  tract, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  cjiw,  must  be  a  continuous  tract,  eug- 
geste  that  the  function  of  the  cell  bfjdy  is  a  tropliie  one.  We  have 
proof  also  that  an  axone  ia  not  always  centrifugal  iu  tlie  diret^tion  of 
its  impulses. 

The  structure  of  the  cell  body  in  this  class  of  neurones  is  not  different 
from  that  iu  tlie  first  class  ;  but  the  chromophile  granules  are  arranged 
almut  the  nuch-us  iu  a  series  of  concoutric  rings.  (See  Plate  II.,  B.) 
Varieties  of  Neurones.  — Neurones  have  been  claiwifiod  into  : 
Primary  ucuroncs,  whose  cell  IwMlies  lie  in  the  central  nervous 
Byetem  or  ganglia  and  whose  axones  extend  thence  to  some  peripheral 
part  of  the  oi^iisra,  to  a  muscle,  or  to  a  ghuid,  or  to  the  skin,  or  to 
some  sensory  organ,  and 

2.  Sfcondarj'  neurones,  whose  cell  bodies  lie  in  the  central  nervous 
I  system  and  whose  axones  extend  to  some  otiier  part  of  the  wntral 
[  nervoua  system,  to  tenniiiate  about  a  primary  neurone  or  alwut  another 
L  Beoondary  neurone. 

Neurones  have  also  been  classified  according  ta  their  function  into 

1.  Centrifugal:  (a)  motor,  (6)  secretory,  (f)  trophic. 

2.  Centripetal  or  sensory. 

3.  Intrinsic  or  association. 

The  diagram  (Phite  I.)  illustrates  these  various  neurones  and  their 

[  relations  to  one  another. 

Reflex  acts  may  be  performed  by  the  primary  neurones,  but  all  con- 
nious  seusatioue  or  voluntary  acts  involve  the  action  of  Ixith  primary 

,  and  scconthiry  neurones  acting  to^tlier.  This  action  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  analysis  of  a  simple  sensation,  like  the  impact  of  a  particle 
of  dust  in  the  eye,  which  caiwes  a  wink,  a  flow  of  tears,  a  conscious 
pain,  and  a  voluntary  effort  to  remove  the  particle.  The  sensation 
comes  in  from  the  eye  along  tlie  primary  sensory  neurone,  is  trans- 
mitted (a)  to  the  brain  axis,  where  it  reaches  the  primary  motor  neurone, 
setting  up  the  centrifugjil  reflex  acts  of  a  wink  and  of  secretion  of  tears, 
and  (6)  to  the  secondary  sensory  neurone,  which  transmits  it  upward 
to  the  brain.  This  secondary  neurone  may  terminate  alxiut  anotlier 
secondary  or  association  neurone,  which  then  sends  the  impulse  on  to 
a  secondary  motor  neurone,  and  this  in  turn  sends  its  mipulse  down  to 

Lthe  primary  neimine,  which  trausmita  it  to  the  muscle,  causing  the 

I  removal  by  the  hand  of  the  particle. 

\  There  are  many  more  complex  acts,  either  automatic,  like  the  act  of 
breathing  or  sneezing;  or  voluntary,  like  the  act  of  walking  or  talk- 
ing, which  call  iuto  ptay  a  vast  number  of  neurones  —  centrijietal, 
intrinsic,  centrifugal — which  cannot  be  so  easily  analyzed.  But  how- 
ever complex  the  act,  the  physieul  basis  of  all  nervous  and  meutal 
activity  is  the  interaction  of  a  series  of  neurones. 

The  arrangement  of  these   neurones   and    their   mutual   relations 
will  he  considered  in  connection  with  the  studies  of  diseases  of  tlie 

L  various  parts  of  tli"  "  srsteni.     In  that  connection  also  the 

tvascular  supply  o  jwttuu  will  be  described. 
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The  Nutrition  of  the  Neurone. — In  order  that  these  neurones 
may  do  their  work  they  must  have  a  normal  structure  and  a  normal 
capacity  for  sustaining  their  nutrition  when  in  activity.  When  a  neu- 
rone is  made  to  work  it  undergoes  certain  manifest  changes.  Hodge  * 
was  the  first  to  describe  alterations  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
cell  and  of  its  nucleus  consequent  upon  its  activity.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cell,  a  lessened  power  to  absorb  stain- 
ing substances,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  using  up  of  its 
own  substance  and  also  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  nucleus, 
which  is  decreased  in  size,  and  changes  from  a  smooth  and  rounded 
outline  to  a  jagged  and  irregular  one.  As  the  cell  becomes  changed 
in  its  structure  by  constant  work,  it  becomes  more  and  more  exhausted, 
so  that  finally  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  send- 
ing out  impulses,  and  requires  a  period  of  rest  to  make  up  what  it  has 
lost  of  form  and  to  regain  a  store  of  energy.  Vas^  and  Mann^  have 
described  these  physiological  changes  more  exactly.  Vas  showed  that 
mild  stimulation  of  a  cell  caused  a  swelling  of  its  body  and  of  the 
nuclei  and  a  clearing  up  of  the  central  part  of  the  cell  by  an  apparent 
movement  of  the  chromatin  bodies  to  its  periphery.  Mann  showed 
that  functional  activity  of  the  cell  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  size  due  to  imbibition  of  the  lymph  lying  in  the  cavity  about  the 
cell,  so  that  the  cell  at  work  fills  up  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies.  When 
activity  goes  on  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  then  a  shrivelling  of  the  cell 
begins,  first  in  the  nucleus,  then  in  the  body.  At  the  same  time 
changes  go  on  in  the  chromatin.  During  the  period  of  activity  the 
chromatin  material  is  used  up,  so  that  a  fatigued  cell  does  not  absorb 
staining  material  as  does  a  cell  at  rest.  In  an  exhausted  cell  the  only 
stain  is  in  and  about  the  nucleus.  In  Plate  II.  these  changes  are 
shown.  These  results  have  been  reached  by  stimulating  cells  to  work 
in  living  animals  either  by  electricity  or  by  keeping  up  movements, 
such  as  running,  or  by  exposing  one  eye  to  the  light  while  the  other 
was  kept  dark,  and  then  contrasting  the  appearance  of  the  cells  made 
to  work  with  those  that  were  kept  at  rest.  When  a  stimulated  cell  is 
allowed  to  rest  it  gradually  resumes  its  original  appearance ;  but  the 
period  of  rest  must  be  adequate.  During  the  period  of  reconstruction 
the  chemical  activities  going  on  in  the  cell  are  numerous,  and  its 
power  of  assimilation  of  material  furnished  to  it  by  the  blood  must  be 
increased.  If,  however,  anything  interferes  with  this  increased  nutri- 
tion, such  as  an  imperfect  supply  of  blood  or  a  deleterious  substance 
of  any  kind  in  the  blood,  then  the  process  of  building  up  fails  to  take 
place,  and  the  neurone  cannot  resume  its  function. 

The  Pathology  of  the  Neurone. — The  fundamental  fact  at  the  basis 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  disease  is  some  change  in  the  power  of  the  neu- 
rone to  continue  its  normal  functions.  This  may  be  of  a  temporary 
character,  whose  nature  is  as  yet  not  understood,  and  not  attended  by 

'  IIodjLirc.     American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  39. 

^Vas.  Uelxjr  den  Bau  des  Chromatins  in  den  lymphatischen  G^glien,  Archiv. 
fur  Mikroscopische  Anatomie,  189*2,  Heft  3,  p.  37o. 

'Gustav  Mann.     Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  October,  1894. 
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visible  alterations  of  form ;  and  may  be  succeeded  by  a  resumption  of 
natural  action.  This  is  the  hypothetical  basis  of  fimctional  nervous 
diseases.  But  the  loss  of  power  in  the  neurone  may  also  be  due  to 
damage  more  or  less  grave  to  its  structure,  visible  through  the  micro- 
scope, and  often  incapable  of  repair.  This  is  the  basis  of  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system.  The  varieties  will  be  carefully  considered 
in  connection  with  the  various  diseases  studied.  It  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that  the  pathological  changes  which  go  on  in  the  neurone 
are  in  no  sense  distinct  from  those  occurring  in  the  cells  of  other 
organs ;  but  the  exact  appearances  are  determined  by  the  structure  of 
the  neurone  as  different  from  that  of  other  cells.  We  are  at  present 
able  to  see  changes  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cell  body  and  of  its 
nucleus  and  nucleolus.  We  can  distinguish,  by  NissFs  method  of 
staining,  changes  in  the  chromophile  bodies  within  the  cell  which  con- 
sist in  a  gradually  progressing  disintegration  of  these  bodies  until  they 
are  resolved  into  a  fine  dust,  and  then  entirely  disappear,  leaving  the 
cell  body  a  homogeneous,  unstained  mass.  The  protoplasmic  substance 
in  which  these  chromophile  bodies  lie  also  undergoes  degenerative 
changes  in  disease ;  but  our  staining  methods  are  not  adequate  to  show 
this.  We  can  see  a  displacement  of  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  body  to 
one  side  as  the  chromophile  bodies  disappear,  which  indicates  either  a 
solution  of  the  substance  about  the  nucleus,  and  its  consequent  sinking 
by  gravitation  from  lack  of  support,  or  an  active  migration.  We  can 
see  the  development  of  vacuoles  within  the  cell  body,  indicating  an 
absorption  of  both  protoplasmic  and  chromophile  debris.  And  we  can 
see  a  gradual  shrivelling  of  the  cell  body  until  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
granular  scar.  The  dendrites  and  the  axone  share  in  the  pathological 
processes  within  the  cell  body,  showing  similar  evidences  of  disinte- 
gration and  destruction,  or  the  axone  alone  may  undergo  these  changes 
in  lighter  grades  of  atrophy.  All  forms  of  neurones  appear  to  undergo 
similar  pathological  alterations.  These  may  be  classed  together,  no 
matter  what  their  cause,  as  parenchymatous  inflammatory  processes  or 
as  parenchymatous  degeneration.  There  are  certain  chemical  changes 
which  attend  degeneration  in  the  neurones  which  have  recently  been 
determined  by  Mott.^  He  has  ascertaintni  that  when  nervous  tissue 
degenerates,  protagon  or  lecithin  breaks  up  into  choline,  glycero-phos- 
phoric  acid,  and  stearic  acid.  The  protagon  is  converted  into  a  fat  of  a 
different  composition,  the  phosphorette<i  fat  being  changed  into  a  non- 
phosphoretted  neutral  fat.  This  is  a  process  of  hydration,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  following  equation  : 

(lecithin)        (water)    (steanc  acid)      (glyccro-        (choline) 

phos.  acid) 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  may  be  attended  by  or  may  be  due  to 
inflammation  in  the  connective  tissue  or  in  the  neuroglia  which  every- 
where surrounds  and    supports  the  neurones.     Such  inflammation  is 

*  Arch,  of  Neurology  of  the  London  County  Asylums,  1899,  vol.  i.,  p.  185. 
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termed  interstitial,  and  the  mechanical  compression  exerted  upon  the 
neurones  by  an  increase  in  the  supporting  substance  may  cause  serious 
degeneration  in  the  neurone.  Again,  in  those  forms  of  inflammation 
in  which  we  have  an  emigration  of  leucocytes,  we  can  often  see  these 
bodies  invading  the  neurone  body  and  apparently  destroying  its  tissue. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  bacteria  may  find  lodgment  within  the 
neurone  body  or  in  its  branches,  causing  irritation  and  destruction ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  cases  the  invasion  of  the  neurone  by 
leucocytes  is  really  an  attempt  to  remove  these  bacteria  by  phagocytosis. 
In  Plate  III.  these  changes  are  shown. 

All  these  pathological  processes  will  be  more  fully  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  diseases  to  be  considered. 

n.    THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system  is  the  second  division  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Tliough  closely  connected  with  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem by  the  nerves,  it  appears  to  differ  from  it  in  its  structure  and  to 
be  independent  of  it  in  its  function.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  masses 
of  gray  matter  enclosed  in  capsules  termed  ganglia,  made  up  of  spheri- 
cal cell  bodies  and  joined  to  each  other  and  to  the  so-called  involuntary 
organs  of  the  body — the  heart,  bloodvessels,  and  lymphatics;  the 
lungs ;  the  digestive,  hematogenetic,  secretory,  and  reproductive  sys- 
tems— by  nerves  of  a  peculiar  type  whose  axones  lack  insulating 
material  or  medullar}^  sheaths,  and  hence  are  gray  instead  of  white. 

The  sympathetic  system  is  subdivided  into : 

1.  Two  great  cords  containing  ganglia,  which  lie  on  the  sides  of  the 
vertebral  column  and  are  connected  with  the  spinal  cord  on  one  side 
and  with  the  plexuses  on  tlie  other. 

2.  Three  prevertebral  plexuses,  the  cardiac,  solar,  and  hypogastric, 
which  are  mas8c»s  of  ganglia  connected  with  the  viscera. 

3.  Many  pi»ripheral  plexuses  connected  with  individual  organs. 

4.  Terminal  mono(*ellular  gimglia  sciittered  through  the  viscera. 

5.  Sympathetic  nerve  fibres  which  join  these  plexuses  and  ganglia 
together  and  also  establish  their  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain. 

Many  groups  of  cells  lying  in  the  central  region  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
in  the  lateral  part  of  the  (central  gmy  matter  receive  and  give  off  nerve 
fibres  which  pass  by  way  of  the  nerve  roots  to  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
thence  to  the  sympathetic  cords  and  gjinglia.^  These  nerves  are  both 
sensory  and  motor ;  hent^e  it  is  ])robal)le  that  some  part  of  the  activity 
of  the  sympathetic  system  is  controlKnl  by  the  spinal  cord. 

The  connection  of  the  syin]>jithelic  system  with  the  bniin  is  made 
by  the  great  vagus  or  pueuniogjistric  nerve. 

The  action  of  the  sympathetic  system  in  regulating  the  vegetative 
functions  and  the  acts  of  tlu*  h(»:irt,  bloodvessels,  and  lungs  is  usually 

M)nuf  and  Collins.  Archives  of  Nourolo'j^v  and  Psvchopathology,  1900,  vol.  iii., 
No.  1. 
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automatic  and  unconscious ;  but  this  activity  may  be  reflected  upon  con- 
sciousness in  an  indefinite  manner  and  cause  changes  in  the  emotional 
state  and  in  the  general  feeling  of  comfort.  Head^  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  this  subject/  ai&rms  that  exaltation  or  depression  of 
spirits,  hallucinations,  a  state  of  suspicion,  and  a  change  of  character 
may  be  induced  by  the  reflected  pains  of  visceral  disease.  He  ascribes 
many  of  the  symptoms  which  we  term  hysterical  to  such  sources.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  unusual  states  of  consciousness,  expectant  attention, 
and  conditions  of  the  mind  and  brain  induced  by  hypnotic  suggestion 
may  in  turn  produce  physical  changes  in  the  vascular  and  vegetative 
organs.  These  can  be  explained  only  by  admitting  a  control  by  the 
brain  of  these  organs  through  sympatlietic  channels,  but  in  an  uncon- 
scious and  involuntary  manner. 

Very  little  is  actually  known  concerning  the  diseases  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  and  nothing  is  known  of  its  pathology.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  functional  nervous  affections  may  be  traced 
to  its  derangement,  especially  those  in  which  the  vascular  system  is 
manifestly  affected,  but  so  few  definite  facts  are  as  yet  at  our  disposal 
that  diseases  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  not  included  in  this  volume. 

^The  Goulfitonian  Lectures  for  1901.     Brain,  1901,  vol.  zxiy.,  p.  345. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  NERVES  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 

The  Structure  of  Nerves.  The  Histology  of  a  Nerve ;  Axis  Cylinder ;  Myelin ;  Sheath 
of  Schwann.  Endoneurium.  Perineurium.  Injuries  of  Nerves.  I>egeneration  of 
Nerves.  Regeneration  of  Nerves.  The  Patholo^  of  Neuritis.  Parenchymatous 
Neuritis.     Interstitial  Neuritis.     Segmental  Neuritis. 

THE  HISTOLOGY  OF  A  NERVE  FIBRE. 

When  a  nerve  trunk  is  dissected,  the  connective-tissue  sheath  or 
perineurium  enclosing  its  fibres  torn  away,  and  the  individual  fibres  set 
free  by  tearing  the  finer  connective-tissue  strands  or  endoneurium 
which  bind  them  together,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  certain  parts  by 
means  of  appropriate  methods  of  staining. 

There  is,  first,  the  axone  or  axis  cylinder.  (Fig.  11.)  This  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  primitive  fibrils  longitudinally  arranged  and  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  length  of  the  ner\'e.  The  fibrils  are  cemented 
together  by  a  substance  which  appears  finely  granular.  Each  axone 
comes  from  a  single  nerve  cell ;  the  individual  fibrils  come  from  the 
cell  body  and  from  its  dendrites.  The  fibrils  pass  together  in  the  axone 
to  the  periphery  and  there  terminate,  the  individual  fibrils  branching 
out  in  various  directions,  and  joining  with  other  fibrils  from  other 
axones  to  form  a  fine  plexus  within  the  organ  to  which  the  nerve  as  a 
whole  has  gone.  It  has  been  thought  possible  to  trace  individual 
fibrils  of  the  plexus  into  individual  epithelial  cells  in  various  internal 
organs  and  in  the  skin.  Other  axones  can  be  traced  directly  to  ter- 
minal organs,  such  as  the  terminal  plates  upon  the  muscle  and  the  ter- 
minal bulbs  and  cor])Uscles  in  the  skin.  In  these  no  division  or 
branching  of  the  fibrillary  constituents  of  the  axis  cylinder  has  been 
discovered.  Their  terminaticm  in  each  of  the  organs  of  special  sense 
is  still  different.  The  diameter  of  an  axis  cylinder  varies  from  2.6  // 
to  7.5//.  It  is  no  longer  believed  that  the  longest  fibres  have  the  great- 
est diameter. 

There  is,  secondly,  the  myelin  sheath  surrounding  the  axis  cylinder. 
(Fig.  11.)  This  IS  not  a  continuous  tulx»,  but  consists  of  a  series  of 
short  tubes  or  inteninnular  segments  placed  end  to  end.  These  seg- 
ments vary  in  length  from  0.1  mm,  to  1  mm.  and  are  longer  on  thick 
fibres.  The  point  of  junction  of  two  adjacent  segments  is  indicated 
by  a  constriction  in  the  contour  of  the  nerve  fibre,  the  node  of  Ranvier, 
and  if  the  fibre  be  stained  with  osmic  acid  the  myelin  will  bo  seen  to 
be  deficient  at  these  nodes.  (Fig.  8.)  If,  by  any  means,  the  nerve 
fibre  be  broken  the  myelin  in  any  segment  will  run  out  and  collect  in 
drops,  showing  that  it  is  a  semifluid  substance  of  fatty  nature. 

32 
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The  myelin  sheath  is  oot  a  necessary  constituent  of  all  nerve  fibres, 
for  the  tnajority  of  the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  devoid  of 
such  sheaths.  Nor  does  the  myelin  sheath  of  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  extend  from  end  to  end  of  tlie  axone.  For  the  axone 
first  receives  its  sheath  at  some  little  distance  from  the  cell  from  which 


it  issues ;  and  at  its  tcrmiuution,  where  it  breaks  up  into  bninehing 
fibrils^  the  myelin  envelope  (K^'ast*.  Throufjliout  the  course  of  the 
iierve>  however,  tlie  myelin  sheath  is  present  in  the  cerebni-tjpinal 
nerves,  formiufi  a  protecting  envelope  and  probably  Jicting  as  an  insu- 
l:>ting  and  nutrient  substance  an  well. 

There  is,  thirdly,  the  sheath  of  Schwann — a  con ne<rtivo-t issue  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  myelin  xheatli.  (Fig.  !l.)  This,  like  the  last, 
develops  in  s^ments  which  Ix'come  oemont^'d  to  one  another  at  tlie 
points  of  constriction  of  the  fibre  ;  but  finally  the  continuity  between 
adjacent  segmenta  becomes  complete,  so  that  in  an  adult  fibre  the 
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sheath  is  continuous  over  the  node  of  Ranvier,  ami  here  the  sheath  o\ 
Schwann  is  the  only  covering  of  the  axis  cylinder.  On  tlie  inner  dds! 
of  this  sheath,  and  half-way  between  two  nodes,  a  nucleus  is  found. 
The  sheath  of  Schwann  extends  almost  to  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
axone,  covering  them  ibr  a  little  distance  after  they  have  lost  the 
myelin  sheath.  By  apprt>priate  staining  fine  lines  may  be  shown  pass- 
ing between  tlie  outer  and  inner  layers  of  protoplasm  through  the 
myelin  sheath  ;  the  so-called  incisures  of  Schmitt-Lantermann.  These 
have  been  considered  little  trabecule  of  the  protoplasm  within  the 
ment,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  myelin  lies.  Hecent  stjiining  methods 
eeem  to  indicate  tliat  they  belong  to  the  sheatli  of  Schwann  and  are 
connective  tissue.  The  layer  of  protoplasm  lying  against  the  axis 
cylinder  is  the  layer  which  was  formerly  described  as  the  sheath  of 
Mauthner.  Some  authorities  consider  that  a  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
similar  to  tlie  sheath  of  Schwann  surrounds  the  axis  cylinder,  but  thiMl 
is  still  uncertain.     Two  views  of  its  relations  are  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

Thus  the  nerve  fibre  consists  of  a  central  conducting  strand  sur*: 
rounded  and  insulated  by  a  series  of  cylinders  phiced  end  to  end  and 
joined  to  one  another. 

NerreB.  —  Individual  nerve  fibres  are  associated  in  bundles  heiij 
together  by  fine  connective-tissue  cells  whose  nuclei  in  a  carmine  ot 


\ 


fuchsin-stained  preparation  can  be  seen  lying  always  adjacent  to,  but 
outside  of,  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  This  has  been  called  tlie  endo- 
neurium,  while  the  connective-tissue  sheath  surrounding  the  entire 
bundle  is  named  the  jxsrineurium.  The  connective  tissue  holding 
numerous  bundles  together  b  called  the  epiueurium,  and  this  forms  the 
firm,  glistening  sheath  of  the  nerve.    Capillary  vessels  with  free  anasto- 
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moscs  run  within  the  nerve,  their  walla  lying  adjacent  to  the  individual 
fibres,  and  thus  aflVjrdlug  a  perlect  nutridun.  Lymph  tsptic-es  alrtu  have 
been  dcmou^tnited  ^"ithin  the  nerve  shuith,  but  uot  among  the  fibres. 
That  the  int<?rfibriUary  epaccs  of  the  endoneuriiini,  however,  open  into 
these  perivascular  lymph  spaces  is  probable  from  the  fact  tlmt  they  do 
so  in  other  oi^ns.  While  it  is  evident  that  the  nutrition  of  the  axis 
oyliuder  is  derivetl  from  the  circulatory  fluids,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
only  at  the  nodes  of  Rnnvier  that  tlie  absorption  takes  place,  siut^ 
elsewhere  the  myelin  sheath  interferes  witii  osmosis.  Thus,  if  the 
nerve  be  put  in  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  only  opposite  the  nodes  that  the 
&xis  cylinder  becomes  stained.  There  is  no  histological  difference  be- 
tween motor  and  sensory  nerve  fibres, 

INJUKIES  OF  IfEBVES. 

Nerves  are  frequently  injured,  being  cxiiosed  in  their  long  course. 
The  pathological  effects  of  wuch  injury  and  the  symptoms  prfxiuced  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  due  to  neuritis.  Hence  they  require 
B  separate  consideration.  The  pivthological  effects  of  injuries  to  nerves 
have  been  ascertained  very  largely  from  experimental  division  in  ani- 
mals, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  process  in  man  is 
identical  with  that  in  animals.  These  effects  are  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy, different  observers  having  seen  different  appearances. 

After  division  of  a  nerve  trunk  a  process  of  degeneration  seta  in  at 
the  point  of  injury  and  involves  a  small  portion  of  the  central  end, 
and  the  entire  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve,  from  the  seat  of  injury 
onward.  This  process  may  be  more  or  less  complete,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  followe<l  by  a  second  pnM-ess  of  regeneration  in  the  injured 
nerve.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  betwwn  the  degenerative  and 
regenerative  processes. 

The  Process  of  Degeneration. — When  a  ner\'e  is  compressed  by  a 
ligature  or  Ibrccps  wilhout  sufficient  ibrce  to  rupture  the  sheath  of 
Schwaim,  the  mytliii  is  driven  away  from  the  point  of  pressure  in  both 
directions  and  the  axis  cylinder  is  disintegrated  and  mingled  with  it. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  nodes  of  Ranvicr  would  prevent  such  a 
driving  back  of  the  myelin,  but  they  seem  to  offer  but  feeble  resist- 
ance, so  that  tlie  entire  fibre  on  either  side  of  the  compressed  spot  is 
bulged  out  for  some  little  distiince,  the  sheath  of  Si'hwann  between  the 
distended  portions  being  lefl  empty  or  CA>utuining  only  a  little  granular 
'*';bris.  If  the  sheath  of  Schwann  is  ruptured  or  is  cut  through  the 
lyelin  exudes  in  little  drops,  which  are  mingled  with  tlie  dfibris  of 
axis  cylinder.  In  a  short  time  changes  of  a  degenerative  character 
ife  observed  in  the  nerve  on  both  sides  of  the  point  of  compression  or 
Those  on  the  central  side  are  limited  to  the  immediate 
neighbiirhood  of  the  Injured  spot,  and,  according  to  Ranvicr,'  do  not 
affect  the  nerve  for  a  distance  grcjitcr  than  a  centimetre  from  tlie  point 
[Of  compression.  ivestigators,  however,  find  certain  minor 
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grades  of  degeneratioD  tlirotighout  ita  entire  length  up  to  the  e 
body.     On  the  peripltenil  side  of  die  point  of  pressure  the  d^;euera- 
tion  is  complete,  involving  the  entire  nerve  down  to  its  finest  tenniua- 

j  tious.     The  pn)ceaa  begins  at  once  in  the  entire  length  of  the  ner%e. 
The  first  ehange  noticed  is  a  breaking  up  of  the  myelin  sheath  into 

LSGgmeuts,  and  then  Into  smaller  masseii  and  drops  (Fig.   13},  which 


DcgBnrnlloii  of  ■  ni-rtp  term  datiiinrr  Injiirr.    Thp  njipiT  >prclBieii  li«  dormnl  ntirw; 
Ilie  JciWer  li  dc|$t'UfrBl«L    Oiuiic  ucid  aula. 

finally  undei^  fiarjlier  disintegration,  either  by  a  fatty  or  albuminoid 
degeneration  or  by  a  pi-ocess  of  snpouificution,  until  a  finely  granidar 
moss  alone  remains.  Henee  the  contour  of  tlio  fibre  lieenmes  irregular, 
the  sheath  of  Schwann  bulging  at  places  with  the  fatty  mass  and  at 
other  places  being  collapsed  and  empty.  Tizzoui '  states  that  this 
process  is  partly  due  to  the  activity  of  migratory  white  blood  cells,  a 
view  which  Ranvier  supports  and  which  Neimiann'  and  Mayer*  deny. 
Rosenheim*  deseribes  certain  pells  which  he  calls  connective-tissue 
cells,  that  take  an  active  part  in  all  processes  of  nerve  infiammation, 
and  it  is  possible  that  these  are  the  bodies  that  Tizzoni  considered  leu- 

'  Arch.  i.  nilhot,  AnnL,  xriii.,  1S80. 
■Z«ib)ch.  (.  Ueilkunde,  ii.,  1880. 
■Dent.  Zfitoeh.  t.  Chinirne,  xviii.  u.  xix.,  1863. 
'Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  WisHeD.,  1878,  Nr   13. 
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oocytes.  Ranvier  holds  tliat  die  segmentation  of  the  myelin  is  due  to 
the  iucreaae  of  the  protoplasm  about  the  nucleus  of  the  segment, 
and  that  it  in  this  protoplasm  that  replaces  the  myelin.  Neumaun 
holds  that  the  granular  mass  resulting  f'rora  the  disiutegration  is  not 
protoplasmic,  but  is  a  debris  capable  of  acting  as  the  basis  for  processes 
of  regcnemtion  &iier  undergoing  a  chemical  change.  All  authorities 
admit  that  the  granular  mans  niay  be  gmduaUy  absorbed,  leaving  the 
sheutli  of  Schwann  collapsed  and  empty,  or  containing  ouly  grauulcs 
of  debris.     (Fig.  14.) 

Fio.  14. 
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^^^H^  As  the  myelin  undergoes  these  changes  the  axis  cylinder  usually 
^^^Bbecomee  involved.  Some  authors,  it  is  true,  believe  that  it  remains 
^^^Kintact  and  that,  although  deprive<l  of  its  function,  it  is  capable  of 
^^^Hii'«uming  tliat  function  at  any  time  when  regeneration  of  the  myelin 
I^^Hlheath  has  tiken  place.  Such  authorities  as  Weir  Mitchell'  and 
I^B  Wolberg*  have  given  their  approval  to  this  view.  It  is  pmhahly 
true  for  the  very  mild  caaes,  hut  not  for  severe  ones.  Ranvier 
believes  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  nucleus  attacks  and  destroys  the 
l^nx'u  cylinder  as  well    us  the  myelin.     Neumann  anti    Mayer  hold 
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that  it  is  split  up  into  segments  like  the  myelin,  becomes  mingled 
with  it  and  undergoes  the  same  process  of  chemical  change  and 
absorption. 

The  sheath  of  Schwann  also  takes  part  in  the  process  of  degenera- 
tion. When  that  process  has  fairly  begun  numerous  nuclei  are 
observed  lining  this  sheath  in  each  interannular  segment.  They  may 
have  come  by  a  process  of  segmentation  from  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  segment,  as  Ranvier  holds.  But  Neumann  and  Mayer  have  shown 
that  they  appear  as  early  at  the  extremities  of  the  segment  as  they  do 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nucleus,  and  therefore  consider  them  a  new  for- 
mation originating  in  the  granular  or  protoplasmic  mass.  Tizzoni 
thinks  them  emigrated  corpuscles,  while  Rosenheim  holds  that  they 
come  from  the  connective-tissue  cells  along  the  sheath,  which  divide 
and  multiply  and  show  powers  of  emigration  as  soon  as  the  process  of 
degeneration  begins.  When  the  granular  mass  is  absorbed  these 
nuclei  remain  scattered  along  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that,  when  in  an  empty  sheath  a  new  axis  cylinder  appears, 
it  owes  its  existence  to  these  nuclei  which  arrange  themselves  in  a  line 
and  develop  into  the  new  fibre  (Wolberg).  This  view,  however,  has 
not  met  with  general  acceptance,  though  recently  urged  by  Ballance 
and  Stewart.^  If  no  regeneration  occurs  they  disappear  gradually, 
and  then  the  only  relic  of  the  former  nerve  fibre  is  the  empty,  col- 
lapsed sheath  of  Schwann,  which  remains  as  a  connective-tissue  strand. 

The  increase  of  nuclei  and  connective-tissue  fibrils  in  the  endo- 
neurium  and  perineurium  which  accompanies  the  process  of  degen- 
eration, aids  in  the  transformation  of  the  nerve  into  a  band  of  connec- 
tive tissue.     (Fig.  15.) 

The  degeneration  that  affects  the  nerve  is  continued  to  the  terminal 
plates  upon  the  muscle.  These  are  changed  into  masses  of  granules 
and  are  finally  absorbed,  connective-tissue  plates  being  left.^  Whether 
any  changes  occur  in  the  sensory  terminal  organs,  such  as  the  tactile 
corpuscles  or  terminal  bulbs,  has  never  been  ascertained.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  individual  axis-cylinder  fibrils  terminate  in  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  skin  cite  the  trophic  changes  that  often  occur  on  the 
surface  as  evidence  that  this  covering  of  the  body  sliares  in  the  nerve 
changes.  The  process  of  degeneration  is  complete  in  about  two  weeks 
after  the  injury. 

The  cut  end  of  the  divided  nerve  becomes  swollen  into  a  bulbous 
extremity  by  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  and  by  the  development  of 
fine  nerve  fibres  in  process  of  regeneration.  This  forms  a  very  sensi- 
tive scar. 

Whether  a  true  union  of  the  divided  ends  ever  occurs  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  The  majority  of  authorities,  following  Ranvier,  affirm 
that  while  a  primary  coaptation  of  the  ends  by  an  exudate  or  nerve 
callus,  which  is  secondarily  transformed  into  connective  tissue,  may 

» The  Healing  of  Nerves.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902. 

'  Gessler.  Die  motorische  Endplatte  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die  periphere  Lahmung. 
Leipzig,  1885. 
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occur  and  hold  the  ends  in  positdon,  no  Inie  itrimary  union  of  nerve 
fibivs  is  pos^iltlc,  ttud  under  all  circumiitaiiceij  ^e  degeuonttive  process 
already  described  goes  on  to  cumplctiun.     Glut^k,'  however,  claiiuB  to 


have  observed  an  actual  union  of  the  two  ends,  with  reestablishment 
of  function,  at  a  time  too  early  to  have  admitted  the  occurrences  of  de- 
generation and  regeneration  when  less  thau  one  ceutimetre  of  the  nerve 
is  removed  ;  and  Wolbet^  and  Bowlby,'  approaching  the  subject  from 
the  surgical  side  and  considering  the  results  of  nerve  Hutnre,  incliue  to 
the  same  view.  All  sui^eons  believe  that  function  may  be  rapidly 
reeumed  after  sutnre  of  freshly  divided  nerves,  and  rapid  restoration 
of  sensation,  absence  of  waiting,  and  retention  of  musenliir  contractility 
may  be  taken,  according  to  Bowlbv,  as  certain  proof  of  restoration  of 
I  continuity  of  a  divided  nerve.  It  seems  probable  that  under  different 
'  eircumstances  different  processes  occur.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  tlmt 
in  some  eases  the  degenerative  process,  so  graphically  pictured  by 
Ranvier  goes  on,  from  the  bf^inning  segmentation  of  tlie  myelin  down 
to  tile  final  result  in  the  connective-tissue  strand,  the  relic  of  the  empty 
oheath  of  Schwann  ;  while,  in  (rther  cases  of  a  less  serious  nature,  tlie 
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destnictaon  is  less  complete  and  there  remains  a  fibre  consisting  of  a 
sheath  of  Schwann,  containing  a  granular  mass  which  may  be  either 
an  axis  cylinder  or  a  mass  capable  of  developing  into  an  axis  cylinder 
under  favorable  circumstances.  If  this  is  the  case  we  can  affirm  that 
brilliant  surgical  successes,  with  rapid  restoration  of  nerve  function 
after  suture,  are  possible  when  only  partial  degeneration  is  present,  but 
are  impossible  when  total  and  extensive  destruction  of  the  nerve  fibre 
has  occurred. 

The  Process  of  Regeneration.  —  After  the  process  of  degeneration 
has  gone  on  for  some  time  in  the  nerve  fibre  it  ceases,  and  the  process 
of  regeneration  begins.  This  may  commence  about  two  weeks  after 
an  injury  or  experimental  section.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  this 
process  two  divergent  views  are  held.  Ranvier  and  his.  followers 
affirm  that  the  new  nerve  is  wholly  a  product  of  the  central  end  of  the 
injured  nerve,  growing  out  from  it  and  making  its  way  along  the  track 
of  the  peripheral  end,  which  takes  no  active  part  in  the  process.  This 
view  has  recently  received  confirmation  by  the  studies  of  Harrison  on 
the  embryology  of  the  nervous  system.^  Neumann  and  Mayer,  and 
more  recently  Ballance  and  Stewart,  have  affirmed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  regeneration  goes  on  in  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve, 
segment  by  segment  being  formed  successively  or  simultaneously,  the 
new  nerve  being  built  up  by  the  union  of  each  distal  segment  with  the 
one  lying  centrally  to  it,  until  the  process  is  complete.  These  viarious 
views  demand  a  more  exact  statement. 

Ranvier  describes  several  ways  in  which  the  new  fibres  issue  from 
the  central  end.  He  has  seen  the  central  end  of  an  individual  nerve 
fibre  become  hypertrophied,  and  from  this  swollen  part  a  single  new 
fibre  start  out  already  meduUated  and  grow  onward  into  the  old 
sheath,  which  it  follows  down  until  it  reaches  its  end.  He  has  also 
seen  a  single  axis  cylinder  grow  out  and  then  divide  into  two,  or  even 
more,  axis  cylinders,  each  of  which  develops  into  a  complete  medul- 
lated  nerve.  Such  a  division  of  one  axone  into  several  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  neurone  theory  and  is  questionable  on  that  account. 
By  the  aid  of  the  nerve  callus  or  cicatricial  tissue,  that  usually  joins 
the  central  end  with  the  degenerated  periphenil  end,  the  new  fibres  are 
directed  outward  toward  the  periphery.  And  when  they  reach  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  old 
remaining  sheaths  of  Schwann  or  betM'een  those  sheaths,  and  grow  on 
and  outward  until  at  hist  they  reach  the  termination  of  the  jKiripheral 
end,  and  the  regeneration  is  complete.  The  terminal  plates  upon  the 
muscles  are  renewed  by  a  reproduction  of  protoplasm  in  the  plate. 
The  process  thus  described  is  in  accordance  with  the  process  of  original 
development  of  nerve  fibres  from  nerve  cells  in  embryonal  life. 

The  description  given  by  Neumann  and  Mayer  is  very  different.  It 
will  be  remembereil  that  they  describe,  as  a  result  of  tlie  process  of 
degeneration,  a  hand  of  fibres  each  consisting  of  a  sheath  of  Scliwann 
containing  a  granular  mass.     They  hold  that  the  process  of  regenera- 

*  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  January,  1906. 
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tion  begins  in  this  mass.  Within  it  they  have  seen  a  narrow  band  of 
fine  homogeneous  substance  appear,  which  has  the  structure  of  a  rudi- 
mentary axis  cylinder.  Tliis  does  not  fill  the  sheath  of  Schwann  and 
is  often  pressed  aside  by  the  nuclei  which  lie  in  that  sheath.  It  is  not 
at  first  continuous  with  the  end  of  the  old  axis  cylinder,  remaining  in 
the  central  part  of  the  compressed  or  divided  segment,  but  as  it 
increases  in  definite  structure  it  approaches  this  old  axis  cylinder,  and 
finally  unites  with  it.  At  the  point  of  union  a  ring  of  Ranvier  is 
formed.  As  this  axis  cylinder  develops  a  substance  is  gradually 
formed  around  it,  which  is  stained  by  osmic  acid.  This  increases  in 
thickness  as  the  protoplasmic  mass  and  tlie  nuclei  diminish,  until  it 
finally  forms  a  new  myelin  sheath.  The  new  myelin  sheath  is  never 
continuous  with  the  old  one  in  the  central  end  of  the  nerve,  since  it  is 
separated  from  that  by  the  ring  of  Ranvier ;  but  often  at  first  the  old 
sheath  seems  to  bulge  out  and  encircle  the  new  sheath,  though  this 
appearance  is  never  permanent.  At  the  point  of  uuiou  of  the  new 
fibre  with  the  old  one  nuclei  are  oftxin  found,  but  these,  like  the  others, 
gradually  disappear.  Lastly,  a  new  shcjith  of  Schwann  is  produced 
around  the  new  myelin  sheath  and  within  the  old  sheath  of  Schwann. 
It  presses  aside  the  old  sheath,  together  with  such  masses  of  protoplasm, 
drops  of  myelin  and  nuclei  as  may  remain,  leaving  them  thus  wholly 
outside  of  the  new-made  fibre,  so  that  tliey  coalesce  with  and  make  part 
of  the  endoneurium.  The  new  sheath  of  Schwann  has  but  one  nucleus 
in  each  segment  and  presents  the  nodes  of  Ranvier  at  regular  intervals. 

Neumann  has  shown  that  this  process  goes  on  in  every  individual 
segment  of  the  nerve  sheath,  so  that  in  sc»gmont  by  segment,  proceed- 
ing toward  the  periphery,  the  regenerative  changes  occur,  and  as  each 
segment  approaches  completion  it  joins  itself  to  the  preceding  one, 
until  finally  the  nerve  is  reestablished  in  its  entire  length.  As  the 
degenerative  process  l)egins  in  the  segment  nearest  to  the  point  of 
compression,  so  d(X3S  the  process  of  regeneration,  and  in  some  nerves 
the  two  processes  may  be  seen  going  on  together,  the  segments  near 
the  seat  of  injury  being  renewed,  while  those  at  the  periphery  are  still 
in  a  process  of  degeneration.  The  new  fibres  do  not  grow  out  from 
the  old  ones,  as  Ranvier  describes  in  the  regeneration  of  cut  fibres,  but 
protoplasm,  with  specific  developmental  properties,  fornLs  and  differ- 
entiates the  elements  of  the  new  fibre  and  then  unites  it  to  the  old  one. 
The  new  fibres  are  at  first  somewhat  smaller  in  calibre  than  the  old 
ones,  but  they  gradually  attain  a  normal  size,  and  then  the  process 
may  be  said  to  be  completed. 

While  Neumann  would  have  the  new  fibres  develop  from  the  gran- 
ular mass  remaining  in  the  old  sheath  of  Schwann,  Gunther,  Hjelt, 
Wolberg,  Weir  Mitchell,  and  Ballance  and  Stewart  agree  that  they 
may  originate  from  the  nuclei  of  the  old  sheath,  or  even  from  con- 
nective-tissue cells  and  neurilemma  nuel(»i  remaining  in  the  connective- 
tissue  strand.  The  most  important  evidence  of  such  regeneration  is 
offered  by  Bowlby.*     In  three  cases  of  division  of  nerves  in  which 

*  Injuries  of  Xerves,  page  25. 
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union  was  attempted  by  operation  some  months  after  the  injury,  he 
found  regenerating  nerves  in  the  peripheral  portion.  There  were  new 
fine  fibres  much  smaller  than  natural,  and  in  some  the  myelin  sheath 
was  scarcely  perceptible.  In  some,  however,  the  myelin  sheath  was 
fully  developed,  including  the  nodes  of  Ranvier.  The  origin  of  these 
new  fibres  was  clearly  from  nuclei  which  seemed  to  be  identical  with 
the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  These  had  arranged  themselves 
in  bundles  with  their  long  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  nerve  trunk. 
Then  the  nuclei  had  elongated  and  finally  been  transformed  into  fibres 
around  which  subsequently  a  myelin  sheath  was  formed.  A  similar 
y  process  has  been  fully  described  by  Ballance  and  Stewart. 
y"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  process  of  r^eneration  varies  in  dif- 

;  ferent  conditions  according  to  the  exact  stage  of  degeneration  reached 
V  before  it  begins.  If  the  final  product  of  degeneration  is  a  band  of 
simple  connective  tissue,  it  seems  probable  that  the  nerve  fibre  will 
have  to  grow  into  it  from  a  central  origin,  as  in  its  original  develop- 
ment in  foetal  life.  If,  however,  the  connective-tissue  cells  reoendy 
discovered  are  neuroplastic  cells  and  have  the  power  of  producing  new 
nerves,  just  as  cells  of  periosteum  may  produce  a  new  bone,  and  if, 
when  degeneration  ceases,  there  remains  a  sheath  of  Schwann  contain- 
ing a  granular  protoplasmic  mass,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  that 
muss  may  be  differentiated  into  an  axis  cylinder  and  a  medullary  sheath 
and  joined  to  the  old  nerve  fibre  —  a  process  which  has  its  analogy  in 
the  medullation  of  nerves  in  the  embryonal  state.  If  we  admit,  with 
Wolberg,  that  in  some  cases  the  axis  cylinder  is  not  destroyed,  the 
formation  of  new  myelin  is  a  rapid  matter.  That  some  such  process 
as  the  one  described  by  Bowlby  and  Stewart  must  occur  in  many  cases 
is  certain,  when  the  rapid  recovery  after  minor  injuries  is  considered  and 
when  the  results  of  nerve  suture  are  taken  into  account,  for  in  both 
these  conditions  the  return  of  fiinction  occurs  long  before  a  new  nerve 
fibre  starting  out  from  the  old  one  could  have  reached  the  periphery. 
It  is  affirmed  by  Mayer  that  individual  nerve  fibres  in  normal  nerves 
are  constantly  undergoing  these  processes  of  degeneration  and  regenera- 
tion, either  because  the  necessary  renewal  of  worn-out  tissue  takes 
place  in  this  manner,  or  because  slight  injuries  from  pressure  or  over- 
strain are  sufficient  to  start  up  degeneration  in  single  fibres.  Such 
changes  are  more  apparent  in  old  age  than  in  youth,  and  in  cachectic 
conditions  than  in  healthy  states.  In  all  persons  dying  of  infectious 
\     diseases  thev  can  be  found  well  marked. 

^  The  process  of  degeneration  in  the  nerves  consequent  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  ganglion  cells  from  which  they  arise  —  the  so-called 
Wailerian  degeneration  —  which  is  best  seen  in  cases  of  anterior  polio- 
myelitis, differs  in  no  respect  from  that  ensuing  upon  compression  or 
division. 

NEURITIS. 

A  nerve  may  be  inflamed  in  a  short  portion  of  its  course  —  localized 
neuritis;  or  it  may  be  affected  at  many  different  parts  —  disseminated 
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neuritis ;  or  it  may  be  diseased  in  its  entire  length  —  general  neuritis. 
The  process  may  be  described  as  ascending  or  descending,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  disease  makes  progress.  Even  when  the 
lesion  is  a  strictly  local  one,  limited  to  a  short  portion  of  a  nerve, 
extensive  secondary  changes  occur  from  the  part  affected  outward ;  and, 
as  these  may  involve  the  entire  length  of  tfie  nerve,  regeneration  and 
repair  may  require  a  much  longer  time  than  is  taken  by  the  healing  of 
the  original  lesion.  General  constitutional  states  may  produce  a  simul- 
taneous neuritis  in  many  nerves  —  multiple  neuritis  —  and  as  this  con- 
dition develops  usually  in  the  distal  parts  of  the  nerves,  it  is  often 
termed  peripheral  neuritis.  Neuritis  may  also  occur  secondarily  to 
inflammatory  changes  in  other  parts,  as  with  periostitis  or  abscesses. 
Syphilitic  deposits  in  the  nerves,  tubercles  in  the  nerves,  cancer  or 
other  neoplasms  along  the  nerves  may  cause  a  proliferation  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue elements  or  a  true  diffuse  inflammation. 

Pathology. — A  nerve  which  is  inflamed  is  red  and  swollen,  is  lack- 
ing in  its  natural  surface  lustre,  and  is  no  longer  firm  and  smooth  to 
the  touch.  Its  vessels  are  congested  and  there  may  be  hemorrhages 
within  its  sheath.  If  the  process  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time 
there  may  be  bulbous  swellings  on  the  nerve  the  result  of  connective- 
tissue  infiltration,  or  the  nerve  may  be  markedly  atrophied.  Such 
bulbous  thickenings  are  very  common  after  injuries  and  always  occur 
after  a  division  of  a  nerve  on  the  central  end.  A  section  of  the  nerve 
viewed  by  the  microscope  shows  a  distention  of  the  vessels,  an  infiltra- 
tion of  endoneurium  with  small  cells,  and  a  thickening  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissue elements. 

The  microscopic  changes  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  injuries  of 
the  nerves.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  cases  in  which 
the  lesions  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  axone  and  medullary  sheath  —  the 
parenchymatous  form  of  neuritis,  and  cases  in  which  the  lesion  affects 
more  especially  the  connective  tissue  about  the  fine  fibres  and  the  endo- 
neurium and  perineurium  —  the  interstitial  form  of  neuritis.  In  the 
latter  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
inflammato.7  changes. 

In  parenchymatous  neuritis  at  the  outset  the  myelin  sheath  appears 
slightly  swollen,  is  less  homogeneous,  and,  from  a  difference  of  refrac- 
tive power,  is  less  translucent.  It  then  becomes  split  up  into  segments 
of  different  length  and  form,  the  segmentation  occurring  preferably  at 
the  incisures  of  Schmitt,  while  the  incisures  at  other  parts  disappear. 
Between  these  segments  of  myelin  a  finely  granular  protoplasm  is  seen  in 
which  new  nuclei  are  found.  In  some  fibres  the  axis  cylinder  may  still 
be  preserved.     In  others  it  is  broken  at  the  same  places  as  the  myelin. 

At  the  next  stage  of  the  process  the  changes  are  more  marked.  The 
myelin  is  now  reduced  to  a  series  of  small  globules  surrounded  every- 
where by  granular  protoplasm,  and  in  this  protoplasm  the  nuclei  are 
now  very  numerous.  The  axone  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  mass, 
as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  a  fine  line  is  seen  passing  through  the  mass, 
which  may  be  a  remaining  axone.     (See  Fig.  14.) 
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Tlie  succeeding  stage  presents  a  different  pictui'e.  While  up  to  this 
time  the  size  of  the  nerve  fibre  has  remained  about  normal  and  uni- 
form, it  is  now  seen  to  vary.  At  places  the  fibre  is  still  wide  and 
filled  with  a  granular  mass;  at  other  places  it  is  narrow,  die  mass 
having  disappeared,  leaving  either  a  collapsed  sheath  or  a  sheath  con- 
taining only  nuclei  here  and  there.  In  a  few  such  narrow  fibres  there 
seems  to  be  an  axone  lying  directly  within  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  and 
occasionally  separated  from  it  at  various  places  by  nuclei ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  no  trace  of  the  axone  remains.  As  any  single  fibre  may  show 
constrictions  at  some  places,  dilatations  at  othera,  the  variation  in  its 
calibre  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  tliis  stage.  In  the  terminal 
stage  the  calibre  is  uniform  again,  but  is  now  everywhere  reduced. 
The  sheath  of  Schwann  is  empty  or  contains  only  a  little  granular 
substance  and  the  nuclei  are  now  less  numerous  than  before.  There 
is,  in  fact,  only  an  atrophied  tube  with  none  of  its  original  contents. 
These  tubes  lying  side  by  side  are  folded  and  undulating,  and  appear 
like  a  strand  of  connective  tissue. 

These  various  stages  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  are  to  be  seen 
in  different  fibres  in  the  same  specimen.  They  are  present  not  only 
at  the  seat  of  inflammation,  but  they  are  present  from  this  point  onward 
to  die  end  of  the  nerve,  constituting  the  change  known  as  secondary 
degeneration.  Their  appearance  is  identical  with  that  observed  in  the 
course  of  degeneration  of  a  nerve  after  compression  or  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  neurone  body  in  the  spinal  cord,  as  in  anterior  poliomye- 
litis. This  had  led  such  an  accurate  observer  as  Erb  ^  to  advance  the 
hypothesis  that  in  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  due  to  toxic  agents  some 
slight  changes  in  colls  in  the  spinal  cord,  not  visible  to  the  microscope, 
are  present  primarily,  and  that  the  changes  in  tlie  nerves  are  secondary, 
the  nutrient  power  of  the  cell  being  incapable  of  supporting  the  entire 
axone,  which  thus  shows  changes  in  its  most  distal  pirt.  It  has  lately 
been  shown  by  means  of  the  Nissl  stain  that  after  any  nerve  lesion  in 
tlie  periphery  a  change  occure  in  the  entire  length  of  tlie  axone  and 
also  in  the  central  cell  body,  of  which  that  nerve  is  the  axone.  (See 
Plate  II.,  (/.)  This  change  is  a  degeneration ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
month  it  becomes  stationary,  and  then  gradually  the  cell  body  regains 
its  original  appearance,  even  though  the  axone  may  remain  degener- 
ated. Such  cell  cliange,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  the  primary  con- 
dition in  neuritis.  Striimpell  urges  that  parenchymatous  neuritis  lias 
its  parallel  in  other  parenchymatous  inflammations,  and  therefore  does 
not  need  to  be  traced  to  any  primary  affection  in  the  cells ;  and  hence 
Erb's  hypotliesis  has  not  met  witli  general  acceptation. 

Interstitial  neuritis  presents  a  different  appcjirance.  In  this  condi- 
tion insiKJCtion  shows  the  nerve  to  be  congested,  swollen,  thicker  tlian 
normal,  and  lacking  in  lustre,  or  to  be  yellow  and  irregularly  swollen 
by  the  accumulation  of  pus  and  serum,  or  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  con- 
nective-tissue strand.  Upon  teasing  the  nerve  it  is  at  once  evident 
from  its  brittleness,  tliat  individual  fibres  are  lacking  in  continuity  and 

>Neuml.  Centralbl.,  1883,  p.  48'1. 
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are  cliauged  iu  structure  ;  and  if  it  is  examined  under  tlie  microscope 
tlie  exudiitiou  of  serum  and  of  iuflammatory  corpuscles,  the  great  in- 
crease iu  tlie  uuinbcr  of  conuective-tissue  nuclei,  the  disttmded  condi- 
tion of  tlie  vessels,  as  well  as  tlie  vurious  appenrauces  cliaracteristic  of 
nerve  d^eueratiou,  are  clearly  seen.     Tiie  thickening  and  hyperplasia 
of  endonenriura  and  perineimum  are  well  marked  iu  the  older  cases. 
Here  the  inflammation  is  originally  an  interstitial  iuflammatiou,  though 
later  it  liecomee  a  diffuse  one.     It  is  possible  tliat  tlie  degenerative 
processes  iu  the  nerves  may  have  been  due  to  tlic  compression  by  the 
products  of  iuflamumtion  exuded  witliiu  the  nerve  sheath.     Iu  one  or 
two  ca.se3  where  the  patient  died  early  iu  the  disease  the  nerve  fibres 
which  lay  near  the  vessels  were  affected  to  a  greater  d^ree  thsin  those 
lying  deeper,  and  from  this  fact  it  was  concluded  tliat  their  degenera- 
tion was  secondary.     In  other  cases,  however,  all  the  fibres  in  a  bundle 
[■were  equally  involved.     It  is  probable  that  iu  some  cases  the  inflam- 
;tnatiou  is  diffuse  from  the  outset,  parencliyma  and  interstitial  tis«ue 
iiiig  affected  simultaneously.     One  marked  feature  iu  tliese  cases  is 
large  umount  of  fatty  depi^it  found  iu  the  altered  nerves,  as  shown 
the  Marchi  stain.     This  is  to  be  ascribed  lo  the  fact  that  myelin  in 
idergoing  degeneration  breaks  down  into  globules  and  undei^;oeB  a 
itty  change.     It  is  itself  allied  to  fut,  and  making  up,  as  it  does,  a 
part  of  the  bulk  of  tlie  fibre,  it  would  be  noticeable  in  the  priKluct 
d^eneratiou  if  it  were  not  absorbed.     Sometimes  the  absorption 
ims  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  vascular  condition,  aud  heuce  the 
lidual  amount  of  fat  is  increased.     (See  Fig,  18.) 
One  additional  pathological  form  must  be  mentioned,  since  it  has 
been  described  by  such  a  careful  observer  as  Gombault.'     It  is  tlie  so- 
called  segmental  periaxillary  ueuritis.     In  toxic  neuritis  from  lead  and 
alcohol  poisoning,  Gombault  found  that  the  degeuerative  process  was 
lot  uniform  in  the  entire  leugth  of  the  nerve  fibre.     On  the  contrary, 
itirely  normal  segments  alternated  with  the  degenerated  segments  iu 
le  nerve.     Mayer  has  noticed  a  somewhat  similar  condition,  and  it 
has  beeu  described  as  occurring  iu  senility.     The  changes  already  de- 
Bcribed  take  place  in  the  myelin  sheath  ()f  the  affected  segment,  even 
to  it«  entire  absorption,  leaving  the  axis  cylinder  iu  the  sheath  of 
SchMrann  ;  but,  as  the  adjacent  segments  are  not  involved,  regeuenition 
ie  thought  to  be  more  easily  accomplished,     Pitres  and  Vaillard '  have 
noticed  a  somewhat  similar  condition   in  the  neuritis  occurring  after 
diphtheria,  although   iu  their  case  the  axis  cylinder  as  well  as  the 
sheath  was  totally  destroyed  iu  many  segments. 
Occasionally  a  simple  atrophy  of  uerve  fibre  has  been  observed  ;  a 
ire  gradual  reduction  of  all  the  elements  without  any  degeuerative 
jcess. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  deserilre  definitely  the  process 
[of  regeneration  that  goes  on  after  neuritis,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
»ose  that  it  differs  in  any  v/ny  from  that  observed  in  ex  peri  mental 
Arehivw  de  f  n.  iW2 ;  nU-'  Arvh.  de  Noiirol,,  i.,  1. 
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lesions.  The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  process  will  de- 
pend upon  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  degeneration.  When  that  is 
slight  the  recovery  may  be  rapid,  cases  having  been  reported  where  a 
total  restoration  of  function  took  place  in  two  months.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  a  slow  process.  The  large  majority  of  the  cases  require 
over  six  months  for  the  complete  regeneration,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
from  ten  to  sixteen  months  elapse  before  the  condition  of  the  nerves  is 
proved  to  be  normal  by  the  total  disappearance  of  all  symptoms. 


CHAPTER    III. 

INJURIES  AND  WOUNDS  OF   NKRVE8  AND  NEURITIS. 
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^^L       >Dui 


Symptoms. — A  very  slight  pressure  upon  a  nerve,  of  sliort  dum- 
tion,  may  cause  disaj^reeable  tiDgling  and  iiuiDbDess  of  tlie  skin,  wliieli 
is  felt  in  the  distribution  of  the  sensory  filumeiitit  of  the  nerve.  Tliis 
is  an  experient«  common  to  everyone  when  from  pressure  on  the  epiatic 
nerve  the  foot  is  said  to  be  asleep.  Such  sensations  of  numbness  often 
occur  in  tlie  arm  and  hand,  or  in  ttie  foot  aud  leg  at  night  during  sleep 
and  wake  the  patieut,  who  may  be  alarmed,  and  i'rom  a  recurrence  of 
the  symptoms,  anticipate  paralysis,  I'specially  if  the  numb  sensation 
is  temporarily  attended  by  awkward  movements  or  by  a  feeling  of 
weakness.  Inasmuch  as  tlie  relief  of  the  preesure  is  followed  by  a 
rapid  recovery  from  the  .'fymptoms  such  sensations  are  of  no  iin|)ortanre. 
They  are  due  to  a  slight  impairment  of  nutrition  in  the  ner\'e  prolmbly 
consequent  upon  a  venous  congestion,  fur  a  similar  set  of  sensations  can 
be  caused  by  tying  a  string  tightly  al)ont  tlie  finger  or  wrist  and  caus- 
stasis  of  venous  blood.  Some  persons  seem  to  be  especially  sub- 
ject to  such  symptoms.  Sucli  a  condition  does  not  ordinarily  amount 
to  a  neuritis,  but  if  it  is  lung  continued  it  may  produce  it,  as  is  seen  in 
of  musculospirul  palsy  fnim  sleeping  on  the  arm  in  a  state  of 
intoxieatiun. 

A  slight  general  numbness  of  all  the  fingers  in  both  hands,  imd  even 
of  the  hands  and  wrists  as  well,  occasionally  occurs  in  attacks  of  short 
duration  or  may  become  |»ernianent.  This  is  noticed  chiefly  in  women 
whose  hands  are  constantly  immersed  in  hot  water  or  who  use  the 
bauds  continuously  for  hours  in  any  empluyment.  It  has  beeu  called 
aeropartaithesia^  It  is  due  to  a  slight  impairment  of  nutrition  in  the 
nerves,  and  if  the  motor  as  well  as  tlie  sensory  nerves  are  affected  it  is 
attcnde<l  by  a  sense  of  weakness  and  lack  of  skill.  Disturbances  of 
circulation  are  sometimes  the  cause,  as  in  numbness  from  pressure. 
These  symptoms  are  variable  in  duration  and  may  continue  if  tiie  cause 
is  not  removed  ;  but  they  never  go  on  to  any  serious  disease,  and  hence 
are  of  little  importance.  Rest  from  work  and  massage  are  the  best 
remedies. 

The  effect  of  an  injury  or  wound  of  a  nerve  or  plexus  of  nerves  is 
immediate  pain  at  the  point  of  injury,  pain  or  disagreeable  sensations, 
such  as  numbness  or  prickling,  referred  to  the  regions  from  which 
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the  sensory  filaments  in  the  injured  nerve  come^  anaesthesia  in  this 
region  to  all  forms  of  sensation,  of  temporary  or  permanent  duration, 
occasionally  attended  by  trophic  disturbances,  and  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  to  which  the  motor  filaments  in  the  injured  nerve  pass.  The 
paralysis  is  soon  followed  by  a  loss  of  faradic  contractility  in  the  muscle 
and  by  a  loss  of  its  mechanical  excitability  to  percussion,  and  later  by 
a  progressive  atrophy  of  tlie  muscle. , 

At  the  point  of  injury  to  the  nerve  the  symptoms  vary.  They  differ 
when  the  skin  is  unbroken,  when  the  nerve  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
when  the  wound  is  infected.  In  the  first  case,  while  there  may  be 
slight  tenderness  to  pressure  tliere  may  be  no  spontaneous  pain.  Thus 
in  a  case  of  bilateral  ulnar  paralysis  from  pressure  exerted  on  the 
nerves  of  the  arms  during  a  long  surgical  operation,  where  the  arms 
hung  over  the  sides  of  the  operating  table  for  an  hour  and  their  weight 
agains^t  the  sharp  edge  caused  the  injurj',  the  patient  had  no  pain  at 
all  and  no  tenderness  at  the  point  of  injury.  In  the  common  form  of 
injury  to  the  musculospiral  nerve  from  pressure  on  the  arm  by  tlie 
head  during  the  heavy  sleep  of  intoxication,  the  patient  wakes  with 
wrist-drop,  but  has  no  pain.  In  facial  palsy  there  is  rarely  pain 
behind  the  ear.  Thus  where  the  injury  is  produced  by  long-continued 
slow  pressure  sufficient  to  destroy  the  nutrition  of  a  nerve  there  may 
be  no  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  pressure  on  a  nerve  by  a  tumor  or 
pressure  by  a  pregnant  uterus  on  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexus  may 
give  rise  to  severe  pain,  both  local  and  distal.  If  tlie  nerve  is  lacer- 
ated suddenly,  as  by  a  strain  or  a  blow  or  by  a  fracture  of  a  bone  tear- 
ing it,  there  is  always  severe  pain  at  the  point  of  injury,  and  this  pain 
is  usually  much  increased  if  the  nerve  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open 
wound.  In  these  cases  also  the  subsequent  connectivcTtissue  growth 
and  thickening  about  the  wounded  ends  is  tender  and  may  cause  great 
pain,  the  finer  filaments  becoming  entangled  in  the  scar  tissue. 

The  pain  after  injury  is  often  felt  not  only  at  the  point  of  injury, 
but  distally  in  the  entire  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerve.  Thus  in 
a  case  of  ulnar  nerve  injury  occurring  with  a  fracture  at  the  elbow 
there  was  pain  of  an  agonizing  kmd  in  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus  and  also  severe  shooting  pains  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm  and  into  the  hand  and  little  and  ring  fingers;  these  pains  grew 
worse  for  several  days  and  continued  for  many  weeks,  with  intense 
tenderness  in  the  entire  ulnar  nerve  distribution,  anv  touch  in  this 
region  cxiusing  a^ony.  Ulcerations  of  the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  hand 
oc(mrred  later  and  the  skin  becimie  glossy.  This  condition  remained 
stationary  until  by  oix^ration  at  the  elbow  the  nerve  was  released  from 
a  mass  of  callus,  and  thus  was  freed  from  pressure,  when  all  the  symp- 
toms gradiuiUy  subsided  and  recovery  ensucnl. 

The  pain  and  tenderness  caused  by  an  injury  of  a  nerve  are  not 
always  limited  to  the  distribution  of  that  nerve,  as  one  would  exj)ect. 
Thus  in  a  case  where  a  perfoniting  wound  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
had  left  a  small  ])ie<»e  of  rubber  shoe  embedded  in  the  flesh  the  orig- 
inal injury  was  slight,  the  wound  healed,  and  for  a  long  time  no 
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inconveuieuce  was  felt ;  but  fuur  years  later  pain  aud  teoderuess 
begim  iigaiu  in  the  scar  aud  ext^niUid  up  tlie  leg  aud  thigh  until  the 
eutire  Imib  became  painful,  hyperseueitive,  and  useless  from  the 
inteuse  tenderness,  and  even  the  luwur  spine  was  seusitive  aud  pain- 
ful. These  symptoms  all  subsided  rapidly  when,  by  operation,  the 
piece  of  rubber  waa  removed.  It  was  found  to  be  surrotrnded  by  a 
little  mesh  of  line  nerve  filaments  holdiug  it  like  a  basket.  The  rapid 
recovery  showed  that  there  was  no  true  usccuding  neuritis,  as  bail  been 
supposed.  In  such  cases  the  continued  local  pain  causes  a  liyiiersen- 
sitive  state  of  the  central  oi^u  by  a  summation  of  impressions,  aud 
this  allows  itself  by  a  general  paiu.  lu  many  cases  of  ueuritis  of  one 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  tlte  pain  in  the  entire  arm  renders  it  use- 
The  pain  in  neuritis  is  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  affected 
I.  It  is  also  intensified  by  niotiou  of  the  limb,  especially  if  tliia 
s  a  stretching  of  the  nerve, 
t  The  ansethesia  following  injury  of  nerves  is  more  pronounced  and 
tensive  immediately  after  the  injury  than  it  is  hiter.  There  appear 
a  be  fine  anastomoses  of  the  sensory  filamenta  of  nerves  in  the  skin, 
i  thus  sensations  ordinarily  conveyed  by  one  nerve  may,  if  that  nerve 
!  injured,  pass  by  adjacent  nerves.  Such  anastomoses  seem  to  be 
more  complete  in  some  individuals  tliau  in  others,  hence  in  two  patients  . 
with  similar  injuries  the  aniesthesia  may  be  different  in  extent.  Thus 
after  injury  of  the  musculospinJ  nerve  it  is  very  common  to  find  sen- 
sutiuu  in  tbe  back  of  the  hand  near  the  tliumb  perfectly  restored  witliin 
a  week,  while  the  wrist-drop  may  last  some  months.  After  a  division 
of  the  median  ner%'e  above  the  wrist  I  have  seen  the  antesthesia  pro- 
gressively diminish  in  the  hand  long  t>eibre  the  union  of  the  ends  of 
the  severed  nerve  had  restored  the  muscular  power  in  the  flexors  of 
(he  fingers.  After  excision  of  one  branch  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  for 
neuralgia,  sensation  returns  iu  the  face  in  a  considerable  part  of  the 
r^ion  which  is  ansesthetic  immediately  after  the  operation ;  but  a  small 
area  of  ansesthesia  is  usually  left  as  a  permanent  result  of  injury  to 
any  sensory  nerve,  and  this  includes  analgesia  and  thermo-aoEesthesia. 
A  loss  of  muscular  sense  rarely,  if  ever,  follows  a  nerve  injury.  This 
is  Ijecause  mauy  different  sensations  combine  to  priKluee  this  sense, 
deep  and  superficial  nerves  from  muscles,  ligaments,  aud  articular  sur- 
faees  all  conveying  impressions  which  are  coordinated  in  the  spinal 
cord  before  being  sent  up  to  tlie  brain  aud  appreciated  as  muscular 
__Bense. 

'  explains  this  in  a  different  manner.     He  believes  that  nerves 
ptain  different  systems  of  fibres,  some  transmitting  sensations  of  pain 
d  of  extremes  of  tem|>erature  which  he  terras  protopathic  sensations, 
iers  transmitting  sensations  of  touch  and  of  slight  temperature  which 
B  epicritic  sensations.     He  has  shown  tliut  after  an  injury  of  a 
■ve  the  distribution  of  these  different  forms  of  auEesthesia  varies 
lewhat  and  that  during  recovery  protopathic  sensations  return  before 
[critic  sensations.     The  unit  of  protopathic  supply  lies  iu  tlie  pos- 
'  Brain,  Port  II.,  1905. 
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terior  roots,  but  of  epicritic  supply  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  The 
more  nearly  a  peripheral  nerve  represents  the  supply  of  one  posterior 
nerve  root  the  more  definite  will  be  the  border  of  the  analgesia ;  the 
more  the  representation  of  posterior  nerve  roots  in  a  nerve  the  less 
definite  will  be  the  protopathic  symptoms.  He  believes  that  the  sensi- 
bility of  deep  parts,  of  joints  and  muscles  is  transmitted  by  the  sensory 
filaments  in  motor  nerves. 

As  regeneration  occurs  in  the  injured  nerve  sensations  gradually 
return  in  the  previously  insensitive  region,  but  at  first  all  sensations 
are  attended  by  an  abnormal  sense  of  tingling  or  numbness  which  is 
disagreeable.  This  tingling  or  numbness  is  often  perceived  during  the 
entire  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  then  due  to  irritation  in  the  central 
end  of  the  injured  nerve,  the  pathological  irritation  being  referred 
erroneously  to  the  region  whence  the  irritated  filaments  come.  Such 
numbness  may  be  attended  by  pain  of  a  sharp,  shooting  character,  and 
in  some  sensory  nerves,  notably  the  trigeminal  and  sciatic,  this  pain 
may  be  tlie  most  important  symptom  of  neuritis  from  pressure.  Thus 
in  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  pelvis,  sciatic  neuralgia,  supposedly 
functional,  preceded  for  seven  months  all  other  symptoms.  In  a  case 
of  osteoma  of  the  skull  near  the  optic  chiasm  trigeminal  neuralgia 
.  preceded  by  one  year  the  optic  atrophy  and  other  symptoms.  When 
septic  infection  occurs  in  the  injured  nerve  this  pain  is  more  intense 
than  under  other  circumstances,  and  it  is  then  always  attended  by  a 
state  of  hyperalgesia  in  the  affected  area.  Such  a  state  is  known  as 
anaesthesia  dolorosa,  for  pain  is  caused  by  any  touch  in  the  sensitive 
region,  even  though  the  touch  itself  is  not  perceived. 

Trophic  disturbances  in  the  anaesthetic  region  occur  more  commonly 
in  septic  cases,  but  they  may  develop  in  any  case.  They  are  usually 
produced  by  neglected  injuries  of  the  insensitive  region,  which  become 
infected,  a  slight  pin  prick  or  a  scratch  being  capable  of  originating  a 
serious  trouble  if  not  disinfected  at  once.  Pain  is  nature's  means  of 
protection  in  health,  giving  warning  of  injuries  or  diseases  and  leading 
to  their  care ;  but  from  insensitive  regions  no  warnings  can  come,  and 
no  protection  is  therefore  given.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion for  the  occurrence  of  such  trophic  symptoms  as  arise  in  neuritis, 
either  traumatic  or  spontaneous.  We  see  peculiar  bulbous  eruptions, 
herpes,  acne  or  eczema,  extraordinary  vasomotor  conditions,  with  alter- 
nate flushing  and  pallor  of  the  skin  attended  by  intense  heat  and  cold, 
a  dryness  and  thinning  of  the  skin,  with  a  peculiar,  smooth,  shining 
appearance  termed  glossy  skin,  unusual  sweating,  which  may  be  acid 
and  fetid,  or  hardening  and  thickening  of  the  skin,  or  abnormal  growth 
of  hair,  or  falling  of  the  hair ;  a  defective  or  irregular  growth  of  the 
nails,  which  may  be  ridged,  curved,  and  marked  with  white  plaques  in 
the  region  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve.  Very  rarely  acute  gangrene 
has  been  observed,  chiefly  in  old  persons.  The  occurrence  of  these 
symptoms  has  given  rise  to  the  hypothesis  of  trophic  nerves,  whose 
function  is  to  regulate  nutrition  and  repair  and  whose  injury  results  in 
processes  of  disease  in  the  derma  and  its  adnexa.    Such  trophic  symp- 
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toms  develop  only  when  the  nerve  injured  is  a  sensory  nerve.  The 
trophic  disturbances  seen  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  syringo- 
myelia are  evidence  that  central  as  well  as  peripheral  lesions  may  be 
attended  by  such  symptoms ;  but  even  in  these  diseases  it  is  the  sen- 
sory portion  of  the  nervous  system  to  which  the  pathological  change  is 
limit^.  The  true  explanation  of  trophic  changes  is  to  be  found  not 
in  the  hypothesis  of  an  injury  to  trophic  nerves,  but  in  the  fact  that 
ordinary  sensory  impressions  are  interrupted  or  perverted,  and  nature, 
lacking  its  accustomed  guide  to  repair  and  misled  by  abnormal  impres- 
sions, produces  effects  which  are  needless  under  the  circumstances  or 
fiuls  to  produce  those  which  ordinarily  w^ould  be  required.  Thus,  an 
increased  secretion  of  sweat  may  be  a  natural  thing  under  a  certain 
condition  —  e.  ^.,  heat  —  when  unnatural  it  may  result  from  a  series 
of  abnormal  sensations  of  pathological  origin,  being  received  by  the 
central  organs  which  are  incapable  of  distinguisliing  natural  from  arti- 
ficial impulses.  A  bed-sore  is  usually  produced  by  pressure  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin,  not  perceived,  and  so  not  removed  or  repaired.  If, 
by  extraneous  care,  such  pressure  and  irritation  are  avoided,  as  in 
health  would  occur  by  change  of  position  and  care  of  the  skin,  bed- 
sores may  be  entirely  prevented.  In  a  patient  of  my  own,  suffering 
from  transverse  myelitis  with  pronounced  tendency  to  bed-sores,  the 
simple  expedient  of  turning  him  every  half  hour  day  and  night  and 
wiping  ofF  the  skin  lightly  each  time  that  he  was  turned  prevented  for 
four  years  the  development  of  any  skin  al)rasion.  I  have  never  seen 
trophic  skin  affections  occur  in  the  course  of  neuritis  when  the  parts 
were  properly  protected  from  injury,  and  slight  injuries  were  antisepti- 
cally  treated. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  other  theories  than  the  one  here 
offered  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  trophic  symptoms  in 
neuritis.  They  are  ascribed  to  vasomotor  disturbance.  Some  authors 
believe  that  in  the  course  of  neuritis  the  vasomotor  nerves  are  dis- 
eased and  that  their  lesion  results  in  an  irregularity  of  blood  supply  to 
the  part  concerned.  This  irregularity  consists  of  an  active  hyperaemia, 
as  is  proven  by  experimental  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  to  a 
rabbit's  ear,  which  causes  extreme  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  a  rise 
of  temperature  in  the  part ;  but  it  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  a 
mere  condition  of  congestion  goes  on  to  a  condition  of  inflammation 
unless  other  causes,  chiefly  septic  or  microbic,  enter  as  a  factor.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  well  known  that  the  bloodvessels  are  under  the  control 
of  vasomotor  ganglia  in  their  walls,  which  regulate  their  calibre  even 
after  division  of  the  fibres  which  connect  these  ganglia  with  the  spinal 
cord.  Thus,  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  the 
congestion  gradually  subsides  in  the  ear  and  the  temperature  becomes 
normal.  Another  argmnent  against  the  vasomotor  origin  of  trophic 
disturbances  is  derived  from  the  study  of  c^scs  of  erythromelalgi^ 
This  is  an  affection  first  descril)ed  by  Weir  Mitchell,  characterized  by 
a  dilatation  of  the  arteries  in  the  extremities  resulting  in  an  extreme 
condition  of  redness  and  sensation  of  heat  and  pain.     It  is  an  affec- 
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tion  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  occasionallj  involves  the  arms  to  the 
elbows,  and  the  legs  to  the  knees.  After  hours  of  extreme  heat  and 
flushing  the  extremities  may  suddenly  become  cold,  pale,  or  blue  and 
shrivelled  up,  presenting  the  appearance  that  the  hands  present  aft^r 
long  soaking  in  hot  water,  and  this  alternation  of  distention  and  con- 
traction of  the  bloodvessels  constitutes  the  symptomatology  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  appears  to  be  a  pure  vasomotor  neurosis,  but  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  attended  by  any  trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin  or  of  the  nails, 
such  as  occur  in  neuritis,  and  no  pathological  observations  are  at  hand 
to  establish  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  true  neuritis  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  For  this  reason  the  theory  of  the  vasomotor  origin  of 
trophic  afiections  appears  to  be  incredible.  Head  affirms  that  trophic 
disturbances  occur  only  when  the  protopatliic  system  of  nerves  is  in- 
volved and  this  accords  with  the  theory  I  have  already  advanced. 

The  paralysis  which  results  from  traumatic  neuritis  is  limited  to  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  injured  nerve,  and  is  total  only  in  those  mus- 
cles which  have  no  collateral  nerve  supply.  It  is  a  flaccid  palsy,  and 
if  it  results  in  any  stiflhess  of  joints  or  limbs  or  deformity  soon  after 
the  injury,  this  is  due  to  contraction  in  the  healthy  unopposed  muscles 
and  not  to  contracture  in  the  paralyzed  ones.  After  a  long-continued 
paralysis,  however,  attended  by  atrophy,  a  shortening  of  the  weak 
muscle  may  occur.  Thus,  in  cases  of  facial  palsy  which  do  not 
recover,  a  contracture  is  not  very  rare,  causing  stiffness  of  the  face. 
In  such  paralyzed  muscles  no  mechanical  or  reflex  motion  is  possible. 
Percussion  of  the  muscle  or  of  its  tendon,  therefore,  fails  to  produce 
any  response. 

Electrical  changes  soon  develop  in  the  muscles  paralyzed,  usually 
within  four  or  five  days  of  the  time  of  injury.  These  are  of  several 
kinds  and  are  known  as  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  partial  or  com- 
plete. In  health  a  muscle  may  be  made  to  contract  by  sending  a  gal- 
vanic or  faradic  current  through  its  nerve,  or  by  applying  either  current 
directly  to  the  muscle.  In  neuritis  the  nerve  biscomes  inexcitable  to 
any  form  of  electricity  and  the  muscle  shows  changes  in  its  excitability. 
A  number  of  different  conditions  have  been  observed.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  simple  diminution  of  excitability,  and  then  a  very  strong 
faradic  or  galvanic  current  is  needed  to  produce  contractions.  Fre- 
quently all  faradic  excitability  is  lost,  and  then  the  muscles  react  to  a 
galvanic  current  only.  They  may  be  at  first  hypersensitive  to  galvanic 
stimuli,  but  later  it  may  require  a  very  strong  galvanic  current  to  pro- 
duce contraction.  The  contraction  is  rarely  quick,  as  in  health.  It  is 
sluggish  and  vermiform.  In  some  cases  the  normal  polar  reaction  is 
found,  and  the  closure  of  the  negative  pole  applied  to  the  muscle  ])ro- 
duces  stronger  contractions  than  the  closure  of  the  positive  pole.  This 
is  termed  a  partial  reaction  of  degeneration.  In  many  cases  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  when  stimulated  with  the  positive  pole  is  greater 
than  when  stimulated  with  the  negative  pole.  This  is  termed  a  com- 
plete reaction  of  degeneration.  A  loss  of  faradic  irritability  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  galvanic  irritability  of  tlie  muscle  are,  there- 
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fore,  important  symptoms  of  neuritis.  As  the  disease  goes  on  to 
recovery  a  gradual  increase  in  the  galvanic  irritability  occurs — a  fact 
which  is  often  of  much  aid  in  prognosis  if  careful  measurements  of  the 
strength  of  the  current  used  be  made  by  the  galvanometer.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  record  such  measurements  upon  charts,  and  thus  to  obtain  an 
electric  curve  for  each  muscle  which  is  paralyzed.^  These  curves 
enable  one  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  case  very  accurately,  and 
when  the  line  is  advancing  steadily  toward  tlie  normal  point,  after  a 
great  deflection  or  after  a  stationary  level,  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  voluntary  power  always  re- 
turns some  time  before  electric  reactions  become  normal. 

The  extent  of  the  paralysis  in  any  case  is  determined  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nerve  affected.  Thus  in  facial  palsy  all  the  muscles  of 
the  fece  except  the  orbicularis  oris  are  paralyzed.  In  musculospiral 
paralysis  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  are  totally  paralyzed 
and  the  supinator  longus  is  partially  paralyzed.  In  peroneal  paralysis 
the  muscles  which  abduct  and  lift  the  foot  are  useless. 

The  duration  of  tlie  paralysis  depends  wholly  on  the  question  of  the 
possibility  and  time  of  regeneration  of  the  ncr\^e.  In  case  a  nerve  is 
divided  and  at  once  reunited  this  paralysis  may  disappear  in  a  couple 
of  weeks.  In  an  ordinary  traumatic  case  or  after  inflammation,  as  in 
facial  palsy,  six  weeks  may  be  Uie  limit.  In  other  cases  a  long  time, 
six  or  eight  months,  elapses  before  the  paralysis  passes  off.  The  furtlier 
the  injury  from  the  end  of  the  nerve,  the  longer  the  time  to  recovery — 
a  fact  which  gives  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  Eanvier  that  the  new 
nerve  must  grow  out  from  tlie  central  end  at  the  point  of  injury  and 
find  its  way  down  the  old  sheath  to  the  muscle.  In  musculospiral 
paralysis  from  pressure  over  the  humerus  seven  months  is  the  average 
duration  to  recovery.  In  case,  however,  some  obstruction  to  repair 
exists  the  paralysis  is  permanent.  Hence  sear  tissue  which  prevents 
the  new  filaments  from  developing  must  often  be  removed  in  order  to 
effect  a  cure. 

Spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  injured  nerve  occasionally 
occurs,  but  is  a  rare  symptom.  It  is  usually  a  reflex  phenomenon  due 
to  sensory  irritation  and  not  to  any  pressure  on  the  motor  nerve.  In 
a  gunshot  injury  of  the  ulnar  nerve  cramps  in  the  hand  and  extensors 
of  the  wrist  have  been  noticed  (Raymond).  In  the  so-called  occupa- 
tion neuroses  which  some  authors  ascribe  to  neuritis,  such  cramps  are 
common,  but  in  ordinary  cases  of  neuritis  they  do  not  occur. 

While  tlie  statements  of  the  symptoms  occurring  in  neuritis  thus  far 
made  are  generally  true,  it  is  found  that  neuritis  in  different  nerves 
produces  diverse  symptoms,  hence  a  special  consideration  of  neuritis  of 
the  different  nerves  is  necessary. 

After  wounds  and  injuries  of  the  nerv^es  a  condition  has  occasionally 
been  seen  which  is  known  as  ascending  neuritis  or  migratory  neuritis. 
Tender  spots  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  above  the  point  of  injury 
and  pain  in  the  course  of  tlie  nerve  as  high  as  its  root  in  the  plexus 

1  Joamal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  February,  1887,  vol.  xiv. 
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have  been  observed  in  a  few  cases.  Tliis  lias  been  chiefly  in  patients 
in  whom  there  has  been  an  open  wound  at  the  point  of  primary  injury 
and  where  there  has  been  a  suspicion  of  an  ascending  septic  process  in 
the  nerve.  The  neuritis,  however,  is  not  always  a  continuous  one  from 
the  point  of  injury  upward,  but  in  a  few  cases  tender  spots  have  been 
found  at  some  distance  above,  witliout  any  cliange  in  tlie  intermediate 
space.  Hence  the  term  migratory  neuritis.  The  migratory  form  is 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  septic  infection,  the  sepsis  extending 
along  the  connective-tissue  sheaths  of  the  nerve.  When  there  is  no 
open  wound  to  account  for  this  sepsis,  a  septic  condition  of  internal 
origin,  associated  with  obliteration  or  plugging  of  the  bloodvessels  and 
with  the  production  of  a  gangrenous  area,  has  been  recorded  as  a  cause. 
Wliile  cases  of  ascending  neuritis  in  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  have 
been  produced  experimentally,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  produce 
migratory  neuritis  when  the  wound  has  been  kept  aseptic.  In  some 
ca^es  of  traumatic  neuritis  a  very  extreme  condition  of  tenderness  of 
the  limb  above  the  point  of  injury,  together  with  inability  to  move  the 
joints  and  a  general  hypersensitive  state  with  pain  in  the  joints,  occa- 
sionally develops.  This  condition,  however,  must  be  considei'ed  as 
probably  hysterical,  and  usually  develops  only  in  hypersensitive  or 
neurasthenic  individuals.  It  is  not  necessarily  attended  witli  a  distinct 
localizable  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  though  this  may 
also  be  present.  The  number  of  cases  of  ascending  neuritis  recorded 
in  the  literature  of  the  past  few  years  is  very  few.  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  of  true  ascending  neuritis,  though  I  have  seen  many  cases  of 
painful  affection  of  the  extremities  above  the  level  of  the  neuritis  that 
were  hysterical  in  their  nature.  There  are  some  cases  which  are  not 
hysterical.  In  these  the  explanation  of  the  condition  is  found  in  the 
fact,  well  known  to  psychologists,  that  mild  irritation  long  continued 
produces  in  a  nerve  centre  a  hypersensitive  state  by  what  is  known  as 
a  summation  of  impulses.  In  this  state  slight  impressions  are  believed 
to  be  intense  and  local  impressions  become  generalized  and  widely 
referred.  This  state  may  be  induced  by  neuritis  long  continued  and 
has  been  mistaken  for  an  ascending  neuritis. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  traumatic  neuritis  usually  presents 
no  difficulty.  The  limitation  of  the  pain,  anaesthesia,  and  paralysis  to 
the  distribution  of  a  single  nerve,  and  the  tenderness  at  some  point 
along  its  course  are  characteristic  of  the  affection  at  the  onset,  and 
witliin  a  week  of  the  beginning  the  development  of  the  reaction  of  de- 
generation in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  affected  makes  the 
diagnosis  complete. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  neuritis,  as  a  rule,  is  a  good  one. 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  spontaneous  tendency  to  regeneration  in 
a  nerve  that  is  injured  or  that  has  been  affected  by  inflammation,  and 
while  this  progress  toward  recovery  is  usually  slow,  yet  eventually  it 
becomes  complete  and  all  the  functions  of  the  nerve  are  restored.  The 
only  factor  in  preventing  a  recovery  is  the  impossibility  of  a  union  lie- 
tween  the  severed  ends  of  the  nei've,  or  tlie  intei*position  of  callus,  or 
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the  development  of  a  connective-tissue  scar  which  prevents  a  reestab- 
lishment  of  continuity ;  but,  after  such  obstructions  are  remedied  by 
surgical  treatment,  regeneration  takes  place,  even  though  the  obstruc- 
tion may  have  persisted  for  many  months.  Therefore,  the  eventual 
prognosis  of  recovery  in  neuritis  is  good.  Spontaneous  recovery,  un- 
less the  nerve  is  put  in  a  normal  condition  by  being  freed  from  scar 
tissue,  may  not  occur.  I  have  seen  a  man,  aged  fifty-two  years,  who 
had  suffered  since  the  age  of  six  years  from  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  controlled  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  At  that  time  his  elbow 
was  fractured  and  dislocated  and  the  nerve  displaced,  so  that  it  passed 
over  the  olecranon,  where  it  could  be  felt.  Until  the  age  of  fifty  years 
he  suffered  from  partial  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  and  then,  from  un- 
known cause,  his  symptoms,  pain,  numbness,  and  atrophy  increased 
rapidly,  and  he  suffered  much.  Complete  recovery  of  power  and  sen- 
sation followed  an  operation  that  repaired  the  nerve,  though  so  many 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  injury. 

Bruns  ^  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  ultimate  results  in  injuries 
of  the  ner\'es  and  of  the  plexuses,  and  has  shown  Uiat  while  two-thirds 
of  his  cases  of  nerve  injury  recovered,  only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
cases  of  injuries  of  the  plexuses  were  cured.^ 

Treatment.  —  In  the  treatment  of  injuries  and  wounds  of  nerves  or 
in  spontaneous  neuritis  the  first  and  most  important  object  is  to  secure 
the  possibility  of  regeneration  by  establishing  the  continuity  of  the  in- 
jured nerve.  If  the  injury  is  from  a  stab  wound  it  is  important  that 
the  severed  ends  of  the  nerve  should  be  brought  together  and  carefully 
united,  or  if  laceration  has  taken  place,  so  that  there  is  a  loss  of  con- 
tinuity, a  flap  can  be  made  from  both  ends  and  these  elongated  nerves 
then  united ;  or  it  is  possible  to  insert  the  ends  within  a  tube  of  decal- 
cified bone  to  serve  to  direct  the  regenerating  fibres  outward  toward 
the  distal  end.  Even  those  who  teach  that  regeneration  occurs  in  the 
severed  end  admit  that  it  is  only  rapid  and  perfect  when  such  union  is 
established.  If  the  nerve  has  been  lacerated  by  a  fracture  of  bone  or 
by  a  strain  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  set  the  fracture  or  to  place  the 
strained  part  in  splints,  thus  securing  its  immobility  for  a  time  and 
allowing  nature  to  effect  the  proper  repair.  Occasionally,  however, 
when  the  fracture  has  united,  or  when  the  local  swelling  and  pain  of 
the  strain  have  gone  down  and  the  bony  thickening  or  the  induration 
about  the  strained  part  has  disappeared,  the  ner\^e  will  still  be  found 
to  have  lost  its  fiinction.  If  after  six  weeks'  treatment  by  electricity 
and  massage  it  is  still  evident  that  there  is  no  progress  toward  recovery, 
it  is  advisable  to  expose  the  point  at  which  the  nerve  was  injured.  It 
is  sometimes  found  tfiat  regeneration  has  been  prevented  by  the  growth 
of  a  connective-tissue  mass,  and  occasionally  it  is  found  that  a  mass  of 
bony  callus  has  formed  about  the  nerve  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up 
pressure.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  ulnar  neuritis  under  my  observation,  pro- 
duced by  fracture  at  the  elbow,  the  repair  of  the  fracture  and  the 

*L.  BniDs.     Neurol.  Cent,  November,  1902. 
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restoration  of  motion  in  the  joint  were  not  attended  by  a  recovery  from 
the  neuritis.  It  was  evident^  by  palpation^  that  a  bony  callus  still 
existed  about  the  nerve  at  the  elbow,  and  surgical  exploration  showed 
the  nerve  to  be  completely  embedded  in  this  mass.  When  this  was 
chiselled  away  and  a  groove  formed  in  which  the  nerve  could  lie  freely, 
and  the  two  ends  were  approximated  by  a  flap,  regeneration  and  re- 
covery ensued.  In  a  case  of  an  infant  in  whom  brachial  neuritis 
from  pressure  above  the  clavicle  during  delivery  had  occurred,  and  a 
permanent  paralysis  of  the  arm  had  remained  for  seven  years,  surgical 
exploration  discovered  a  mass  of  scar  tissue  lying  upon  the  nerve  trunk 
and  about  twice  its  diameter,  which  had  prevented  regeneration,  and 
when  this  was  removed  and  the  ends  of  die  nerve  approximated  re- 
covery ensued.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  requisite  in  the 
treatment  of  injuries  of  nerves  is  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  original 
position  of  the  nerve,  so  that  nature  may  produce  r^eneration. 

In  cases  of  spontaneous  neuritis  from  cold,  etc.,  the  only  thing  nec- 
essary is  to  maintain  the  parts  in  a  perfectly  quiet  position,  and,  if 
possible,  to  reduce  any  conjestion  in  the  inflamed  nerve.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  use  of  counter-irritants,  of  which  the  actual  cautery  is 
probably  the  best.  Light  touching  with  a  Paquelin  cautery  along  the 
course  of  the  inflamed  nerve  will  often  give  relief  to  intense  pain  and 
will  reduce  the  congestion  which  attends  spontaneous  neuritis.  Small 
mustard  plasters  are  also  of  service. 

Local  applications  of  heat  are  often  very  grateful  in  painful  condi- 
tions of  neuritis ;  in  fact  are  much  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  than 
cold,  hence  poultices  or  packing  the  aifected  limb  in  cotton-wool  cov- 
ered with  oiled  silk  may  be  of  service.  In  the  more  severe  cases, 
where  pain  is  frequently  intense  and  keeps  the  patient  awake  at  night, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  medicines.  The  newer  analgesics  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  diminishing  painful  sensations  in  peripheral  nerves,  and 
hence  phenacetin,  5  grains;  antipyrine,  10  grains;  acetanilid,  3  grains; 
exalgin,  3  grains,  or  salophen,  10  grains,  may  be  used  every  two  or 
three  hours.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  a  better  action  by  a 
combination  of  these,  to  which  e  small  amount  of  codeine  may  be 
added  if  the  pain  is  very  persistent.  The  following  formula  is  a 
favorite  and  very  efficacious  : 


5t'  — Phenacetin 
Acetanilid 
Codeine 
Gaffeine 
Sacch.  lactis 


gr.  iij. 
gr.  i- 

gr.  V. 


M.     Triturate.     Sig. — One  such  powder  every  three  houi-s. 

Codeine  is  a  useful  remedy,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  hjrpodermic  injections  of  morphine.  These  may  be  used  freely 
and  with  less  danger  of  producing  a  habit  in  neuritis  than  in  any  other 
affection,  inasmuch  as  the  gradual  recovery  will  insure  a  diminution 
of  the  pain  and  the  eventual  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  drug.  The 
tenderness  of  the  nerve  to  any  manipulation  and  the  production  of 
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pain  by  any  movement  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  patient  to  keep  the 
part  in  perfect  rest,  which  is  essential  to  recovery.  The  anaesthesia  in 
the  skin  within  the  domain  of  the  affected  nerve  can  be  speedily  re- 
duced and  in  many  cases  entirely  removed  by  the  application  of  the 
faradic  brush.  One  pole  of  tlie  battery  should  be  placed  high  up 
upon  the  limb  that  is  aifected,  or  upon  the  trunk,  and  the  brush  should 
be  applied  in  the  anaesthetic  area.  The  strokes  should  be  from  the 
adjacent  sensitive  skin  into  the  anaesthetic  region,  and  the  strength 
of  the  battery  should  be  moderate,  yet  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  dis- 
tinct sensation  of  the  electric  current.  In  this  way  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  produce  an  extension  of  sensibility  from  the  sensitive 
area  into  the  adjacent  insensitive  region,  and  tlius  to  open  up  anasto- 
motic paths  through  the  skin. 

The  paralysis  following  a  nerve  injury  or  neuritis  requires  electrical 
treatment.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  faradic  contractility  in 
the  muscle  is  lost  and  it  is  useless  to  apply  faradism.  The  galvanic 
contractility,  however,  is  always  preserved,-  even  though  it  may  be 
diminished.  For,  by  a  strong  galvanic  current,  even  in  the  worst 
cases,  a  fair  contraction  can  be  produced  in  the  paralyzed  muscle  when 
the  current  applied  to  the  muscle  is  interrupted  by  means  of  the  inter- 
rupting electrode  held  in  the  hand.  The  pole  to  l)e  used  over  the 
muscle  should  be  that  to  which  the  muscle  responds  most  quickly. 
If  a  complete  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  the  positive  closure 
contractility  will  be  greater,  and  then  the  positive  pole  should  be 
placed  upon  the  muscle.  If  a  partial  reaction  of  degeneration  is  pres- 
ent the  negative  closure  contractility  will  be  greater,  and  then  the 
n^ative  pole  should  be  used.  The  other  pole  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
limb  higher  up  in  the  course  of  the  ncrv^e.  The  application  should  be 
made  daily  and  should  last  about  five  minutes  to  each  muscle.  The 
object  of  such  applications  is  to  exercise  the  paralyzed  muscle.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  effijct  of  the  electricity  is  in  any  way  to  increase 
the  repair  of  the  nerv^e  or  to  aid  its  regeneration,  hence  there  is  no 
object  in  giving  a  continuous  current  to  the  nerve,  as  some  authors 
advise.  The  electrodes  should  be  of  sponge  and  covered  with  clean 
gauze,  and  wet  with  warm  salt  water. 

The  paralysis  may  be  also  aided  by  massjige  and  careful  manipula- 
tion of  the  joint  which  the  paralyzed  muscles  should  move.  In  cases 
of  spontaneous  neuritis  where  the  nerve  is  very  tender,  massage  may 
be  so  painful  as  to  be  injurious,  and  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  massage,  to  be  useful,  should  be  j)ainless.  I  have  sikju  severe 
injuries  of  nerves  follow  the  painful  manipulation  of  unintelligent 
masseurs  and  osteopaths,  and  the  statement  which  such  individuals 
often  make,  that  if  their  manipulations  cause  ]>aiu  they  are  thereby 
doing  good,  is  absolutely  false.  The  object  of  nmsstige  in  jianilysis  is 
to  increase  the  nutrition  and  circulation  in  the  paralyzed  muscles.  It 
shoidd  be  done  gently  for  about  one-half  hour  daily,  and  should  be 
followed  by  a  sense  of  warmth  and  comfort,  and  not  by  fatigue. 

A  secondary  result  of  the  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  is  the  contrac- 
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tare  of  their  healthy  opponents^  producing  forced  positions  in  a  joint 
and  very  often  quite  serious  deformities.  The  joint  may  even  become 
stiif  or  the  bones  may  become  displaced.  Thus  in  wrist-drop  which 
follows  musculospiral  palsy  the  intrinsic  bones  of  the  hand  are  not 
uncommonly  displaced,  so  that  a  distinct  protuberance  upon  the  back 
of  the  hand  becomes  visible.  Manipulations  of  such  displaced  or  stiflP- 
ened  joints  are  very  valuable,  and  should  be  urged  from  the  very 
beginning,  in  order  to  prevent  deformity  ©r  stifihess. 

The  trophic  symptoms  which  occur  in  neuritis  usually  yield  at  once 
to  a  careful  disinfection  of  the  skin  and  protection  of  the  skin  from 
extraneous  injury  or  infection.  This  can  be  attained  by  washing  the 
parts  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  or  of  carbolic  acid,  applying  carbolized 
vaseline  to  the  surface,  and  wrapping  in  absorbent  cotton.  It  is  very 
important  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  trophic  symptoms  by 
proper  care  of  the  skin  from  the  very  beginning,  and  patients  suffering 
from  neuritis  or  having  any  ansesthetic  regions  should  be  warned 
against  the  possibility  of  unnoticed  injuries  or  bums. 

mJUEIES  OF  SPECIAL  NERVES  AND  SPECIAL  FORMS  OF 

NEURITIS. 

The  affections  of  the  cranial  nerves  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  diseases  of  the  brain. 

There  are  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  which  are  named  after  the 
segments  of  the  spinal  cord  from  which  they  arise,  there  being  eight 
cervical,  twelve  dorsjil,  five  limibar,  five  sacral,  and  one  coccygeal. 
The  origin,  course,  and  branching  of  these  nerves  are  shown  in  Plates 
IV.  and  VI.  It  is  not  needful  to  describe  the  anatomy  of  these 
nerves,  but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  certain  special  types  of  neuritis 
and  the  results  of  injuries  to  certain  nerves  which  are  frequently  met 
with  in  practice. 

Cervico-brachial  Neuritis.  —  The  anatomy  of  the  cervico-brachial 
plexus  is  shown  in  Plate  IV. 

Etiology.  —  A  neuritis  of  the  cervico-brachial  plexus  may  occur  in 
the  adult  as  the  result  of  injuries  to  the  neck  and  shoulder,  especially 
after  dislocations,  as  the  result  of  spinal  caries,  or  of  tumors,  or  aneu- 
risms growing  in  the  neck ;  as  a  sequel  of  any  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases, especially  grippe,  or  of  toxic  conditions;  from  rheumatic  and 
gouty  states,  and  also  from  taking  cold.  It  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  women,  and  persons  above  the  age  of  forty  years  are  more 
liable. 

Symptoms.  —  If  the  neuritis  is  limited  to  the  upper  four  cervical 
nerves  a  very  intense  occipital  neuralgia  is  produced.  The  pain  runs 
up  the  back  of  the  neck  and  over  the  head  as  high  as  the  vertex,  and 
is  attended  by  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  great  occipital  nerve  to 
pressure ;  by  tingling  and  numbness,  and  by  difficulty  in  the  movement 
of  the  head  because  of  the  pain  produced  by  motion.  The  head  is 
often  held  stiffly  on  this  account.     Occasionally  the  hair  of  the  scalp 
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comes  out.     There  is  sometimes  a  weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  deep 
cervical  muscles. 

If  the  neuritis  is  limited  to  the  fifth  and  sixtli  cervical  nerves  or 
their  branches  in  the  plexus,  pain  is  very  intense  in  the  neck  above  the 
clavicle,  and  is  felt  over  the  shoulder  and  in  the  axilla  and  down  the 
back  of  the  arm,  and  even  into  the  forearm,  and  tlie  paralysis  affects 
the  deltoid,  biceps,  coracobrachialis  and  supinator  muscles. 

If  the  lower  cervical  nerves  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve  are  the  seat 
of  the  neuritis  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  very  intense  over  the  clav- 
icle, and  the  pain  is  felt  down  the  front  of  the  arm  over  the  entire 
forearm  and  in  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  the  paralysis  affects  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  spinal  origin  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  in  the  neck  is  in  thp  \siAt  nArviojil  and  first  dorsal  aogmenijp 
of  the  spinal  cord,  ^nd  the  anterior  nerve  roots  coming  from  these 
s^ments  contain  the  fibres  passing  to  tlie  cervical  sympathetic. 
These  nerve  fibres  leave  the  main  cervical  nerves  soon  after  their  exit 
from  the  v.ertebral  foramina  and  ascend,  lying  deeply  beneath  the 
muscles.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  neuritis  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
brachial  plexus  they  are  not  involved,  but  occasionally,  if  the  inflam- 
mation extends  deeply  through  the  spinal  nerve  roots,  or  if  these  nerve 
roots  are  compressed  by  tumor,  or  are  involved  in  caries  of  tlie  spine, 
or  are  lacerated  within  the  spinal  canal,  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of 
the  sympathetic  appear.  These  symptoms  are  a  slight  retraction  of  the. 
eyeball  and  narrowing  of  the  palpe|inil  fi.ssiiro^  thp  eyelids  appearing 
partly  closed  and  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  being  slightly  drooping. 
The  pupil  is  somewhat  contracted  and  does  not  dilate  fully  when  the 
eye  is  shaded!  There  is  a  slight  pallor  of  the  side  of  the  face  and 
neck,  an  unusual  dryness  of  the  nostril  and  mouth  on  the  side  of  the. 
injury,  and  a  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  sweat  on  the  neck,  arm, 
and  chest  of  the  injured  side.  If  the  patient  is  subjected  to  heat  the 
injured  side  does  not  flush  and  perspire  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  existence  of  these  symptoms  of  injury  of  the  sympathetic,  to 
which  attention  was  first  directed  by  Klurapke,  is  sometimes  of  much 
importance  in  diagnosis,  as  an  indication  that  an  injury  of  the 
plexus  is  present.  Thus  in  a  patient  seen  with  Hartley  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  who  had  fallen  several  stories  and  sustained  a  fracture 
of  the  right  side  of  the  cranium  and  a  manifest  strain  of  the  left  arm, 
it  was  important  to  determine  whether  the  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  wius 
due  to  a  laceration  of  the  brachial  plexus  or  to  an  injury  of  the  brain. 
The  existence  of  great  pain  on  pressure  over  the  brachial  plexus  and 
on  motion  of  the  arm,  with  almost  total  ana\stliesia  of  the  hand  and 
arm  below  the  elbow,  and  the  presence  of  the  symptoms  indicative  of 
injury  of  the  sympatiietic  nerve  in  the  neck,  made  it  evident  that  the 
paralysis  of  the  arm  was  due  to  a  laceration  of  the  nerves  of  the 
brachial  plexus  and  not  to  a  cerebral  injury.  The  development  of  the 
reaction  of  d^eneration  in  the  muscles  in  the  course  of  ten  days  con- 
firmed this  diagnosis.     Usually  in  brachial  neuritis  several  cords  of 
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the  plexus  are  involved  Bimultaneously,  and  then  the  pain  radiates 
over  all  the  branches  of  the  nerves  which  arise  below  this  plexus. 
Plate  IV.  shows  the  formation  of  this  plexus  from  the  nerve  roots  and 
the  distribution  of  the  cords  of  the  plexus  to  the  various  nerves  of  the 
arm.  Plate  V.  demonstrates  the  distribution  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
in  the  skin  of  the  arm. 

A  comparison  of  the  symptoms  developing  in  any  case,  namely,  the 
distribution  of  the  pain,  of  the  lines  of  tenderness,  of  the  areas  of  ting- 
ling, numbness,  and  anaesthesia,  with  these  diagrams  will  serve  to 
indicate  what  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  involved  in  the  neu- 
ritis. As  cases  diifer  widely  from  one  another  in  the  extent  of  impli- 
cation of  the  nerves,  it  is  only  by  such  a  comparison  of  each  case  with 
a  diagram  that  a  definite  diagnosis  can  be  reached. 

Brachial  neuritis  of  the  ordinary  form  in  the  adult,  due  to  exposure 
to  cold,  is  an  extremely  common  disease,  almost  as  common  as  sciatica. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  painful  affection,  coming  on  sometimes  with  great 
suddenness,  as  in  a  case  described  by  Klumpke  ^  where  the  autopsy 
showed  an  extensive  hemorrhage  in  tfie  sheath  of  the  nerves.  Hence 
it  has  been  called  "  apoplectic  neuritis.^^  Its  onset  may  be  gradual 
through  several  days,  under  which  circumstances  an  extreme  conges- 
tion with  interstitial  neuritis  and  secondary  implications  of  the  nerve 
fibres  are  present.  A  pain  in  the  location  of  the  plexus  and  pain  radi- 
ating outward  are  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  and  are  so  intense 
and  agonizing  as  to  deprive  the  patient  not  only  of  all  use  of  the  limb, 
but  also  of  sleep.  Soon  after  tlie  onset  of  the  pain  any  motion  be- 
comes  so  uncomfortable  as  to  make  rest  of  the  limb  imperative.  The 
numbness  and  tingling  which  attend  the  pain  are  extremely  disagree- 
able  and  are  more  intense  after  the  disease  is  well  established  at  the 
end  of  a  week.  The  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected 
nerves  develops  within  three  or  four  days  of  the  onset,  and  these 
muscles  become  atrophied  as  the  case  goes  on,  and  usually  after  ten 
days  show  a  reaction  of  degeneration.  In  brachial  neuritis  trophic 
disturbances  of  the  skin,  glossy  skin,  herpes,  eruptions  of  various 
kinds,  and  interference  with  the  growtli  of  the  nails  are  very  common 
occurrences.  The  skin  is  manifestly  thin,  becomes  very  shiny  and 
smooth,  appears  as  if  tightly  stretched  over  the  fingers,  hand,  or  arm, 
and  is  exceedingly  tender  and  hypersensitive  to  touch,  to  hesit,  and  to 
cold.  Sensations  caused  by  moving  the  fine  hair  on  the  skin  are 
peculiarly  disagreeable.  The  limb  is  very  frequently  covered  with 
perspiration,  which  may  be  of  a  fetid  odor.  Such  a  neuritis  usually 
persists  for  several  weeks  ^^  f^yfU  m^"^^"*  Ihe  average  duration  in 
ten  such  cases  under  my  observation  was  four  months.  The  symptoms 
gradually  subside,  but  the  weakness  oft^n  persists  for  some  weeks  after 
the  pain  has  disappeared. 

Pathology.  —  Pathological  observations  in  cases  of  neuritis  of  the 
brachial  plexus  are  c»omparatively  nire,  as  the  patients  usually  recover. 
Klumpke's  case  of  hemorrhage  within  the  sheath  of  the  plexus  has 

n\tiy,  deM^.,  18S5. 


The  Distribution  of  Sensory  Nerves  in  the  Skin.     (After  Flower.) 

The  areas  of  the  skin  supplied  by  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  shown  in  finely  dotted 
oulifne.  The  circles  on  the  trunlc  'show  areas  occasionally  anaalhetlc  in  hysteria.  The 
lines  across  ihe  limbs  ai  ankle,  knee  and  ihlgh,  wrist,  elbow  and  shoulder  show  (he  upper 
limits  of  antesthesla  in  multiple  neuritis  of  varying  degrees  of  severity. 
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already  been  luentioned.  Jacobstm  re]>ort8  a  case  following  c 
of  die  breast  of  nine  months'  duration.  A  microacopic  examination 
gliowed  an  almost  ttital  disapjwarance  of  the  nerves  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  though  there  was  no  inliltration  with  carcinomatous  masaeB. 
The  process  of  degeneration  was  present  in  many  bundles,  with  a 
manifest  disappearance  of  nerve  fibres,  and  un  atrophic  condition  wag 
found  in  tlie  peripheral  nerves  of  the  arm.  The  ceils  of  the  posterior 
spinal  ganglia  in  the  cervical  r^ion  showed  degenerative  changes  by 
the  Nissl  metliod  of  staining,  and  by  the  Mari'hi  method  there  was 
discovered  a  manifest  degenerative  change  in  tiie  posterior  root  zone 
of  tlie  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  entrance  of  the  nerve  roots 
from  which  the  brachial  plexus  was  mode  up.  Degeneration  ascended 
in  the  column  of  Burdach,  and  also  descended  in  tlie  comma-shaped 
bundle  of  Schultze  as  far  down  a^  the  fiflh  dorsal  segment.  This 
observation  proves  that  iu  some  caseJi  when  the  sensory  neurone  is 
involved  in  one  of  its  branches  tlie  cell  body  and  the  otlier  branch 
may  also  de^nerate. 

I  Frognosls. — The  prognosis  is  fairly  good,  as  recover  eventually  oc- 
curs in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  But  the  progress  is  slow  and  is  at^ 
tended  by  very  great  discomfort.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  nerves 
in  regenerating  grow  but  one  centimetre  a  week,  and  hence  the  repair 
in  the  affected  nerves  requires  a  long  time,  especially  if  those  nerves 
are  the  long  ones  to  the  fingera.  In  the  traumatic  cases  the  prognosis 
is  less  favorable  tlian  in  injuries  of  single  nerves.  Thus  in  a  case  seen 
with  McBurney,  a  calcareous  cicatrix  had  involved  the  three  cords  of 
the  plexus  and  destroyed  the  nerves  so  oompletely  that  nothing  could 
be  done  to  induce  repair. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  of  absolute  rest,  the  arm  being  car- 
ried in  a  sling  and  held  to  the  side  by  bandages,  constant  application 
of  heat,  eitlier  by  packing  tlie  shoulder  and  arm  with  cotton,  which  la 
to  be  covered  with  oiled  silk,  hot  txittles  being  applied  outside  of  the 
bandage,  or  by  the  application  of  poultices.  In  my  experience  cold 
applications — ice  packs,  or  spraying  with  ether,  or  chloride  of  ethyl, 
which  are  recommended  by  the  Germans — produce  great  discomfort 
and  are  voluntarily  discarde«^l  by  tlie  patients  in  favor  of  hot  applica- 
tions. The  use  of  the  actual  cautery  in  pnxlucing  counter-irritation 
over  the  painful  nerve  trunks  is  urged  by  all  authorities,  and  I  have 
certainly  known  it  to  alleviate  the  pjiin.  It  may  be  done  daily  if  the 
touch  made  is  very  light,  so  iis  not  to  break  the  skin,  merely  produc- 
ing a  red  line  upon  it.  Electricity  may  be  used,  and  in  some  patients 
appears  to  give  considerable  relief.  A  very  mild  galvanic  current, 
from  four  to  six  milliampCres  only,  should  be  applieil  with  tlie  positive 
jjole  over  the  painful  region,  and  the  negative  pole  over  the  hack  of 
the  neck.  The  current  should  not  lie  bn>ken  and  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  for  ten  minutes  through  the  painful  region,  tlie  pole  hieing 
shitlefl  in  order  by  bring  all  the  painful  parts  within  the  influence  of 
the  current.  In  applying  the  electricity  to  tlie  arm,  Remak  recom- 
mends that  a  current  be  used  diagonally  through  the  jwiinful  nerve, 
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the  positive  pole  being  over  the  most  painful  point  and  the  n^ative 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  limb.  During  the  eariy  and  painful  stage 
of  the  disease  any  electrical  application  producing  a  contraction  of  the 
muscles  is  too  painful  to  be  endured^  but  later  in  the  course  of  the 
case,  when  the  pain  is  subsiding,  it  is  well  to  exercise  the  muscles  by 
electricity  in  order  to  keep  up  their  tone  until  the  nerve  has  regener- 
ated. The  application  of  electricity  has  no  effect  upon  the  course  of 
the  case  or  upon  the  regeneration  of  the  nerve  trunk. 

Massage  of  the  limb  is  advisable  when  the  parts  are  not  too  tender 
to  prevent  its  use,  and  as  soon  as  the  tenderness  subsides  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  it,  it  should  be  begun  and  continued  until  recovery.  Some 
relief  is  often  obtained  by  douching  the  limb  with  hot  water  from  a 
spray  or  by  alternate  douches  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Patients  differ 
in  their  susceptibility  to  cold  in  this  condition.  Many  patients  are 
hypersensitive  to  cold  in  conditions  of  neuritis^  and  under  these  circum- 
stances cold  water  should  be  avoided. 

The  pain  in  brachial  neuritis  is  so  intense  as  to  require  medical 
relief.  The  various  analgesic  preparations  —  acetanilid^  antipyrine, 
pheuacetiu,  alone  or  combined  —  should  be  tried  before  codeine  or 
opium  are  resorted  to.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  this  condition 
it  is  necessary  to  use  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine,  and  these 
may  be  used  very  freely  in  sufficient  amount  and  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  secure  relief  from  the  intense  agony  which  otherwise  exhausts 
the  patient.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  general  nutrition  of 
the  patient  duriug  the  course  of  the  disease.  Good  food,  adjuvants  to 
digestion  and  laxatives  which  counteract  the  action  of  the  morphine 
should  be  used  freely,  and  it  is  well  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  fatty 
foods  in  excess,  as  these  appear  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  increasing 
the  rate  of  regeneration  in  tlie  nerves.  Alcoholic  drinks  should  be 
avoided  or  used  in  great  moderation.  Strychnine  and  arsenic  are  of 
benefit  in  the  stage  of  recovery,  but  are  not  to  be  used  while  the  pain 
is  intense.  The  glycero-phosphates  of  lime  and  soda  in  15-grain  doses, 
three  times  a  day,  are  of  much  use. 

Surgical  treatment  is  demanded  in  traumatic  cases  which  show  no 
tendency  to  recover  after  three  months.  The  plexus  should  be  exposed, 
cicatricial  tissue  removed,  and  a  imion  of  the  separated  nerves  secured 
by  a  nerve  flap,  or  by  inserting  the  ends  in  a  tube  of  decalcified  bone. 

Obstetrical  Paralysis,  or  Birth  Palsy  of  Duchenne. — This  form 
of  paralysis  is  noticed  within  a  few  hours  or  days  of  the  birth  of  an 
infant.  It  is  usually  limited  to  the  deltoid,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus, 
supraspintitus  and  infraspinatus,  and  supinator  longus  muscles,  but 
occasionally  involves  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
The  arm  hangs  loose  at  the  side  of  the  body,  its  position  as  a  whole 
being  governed  by  gravitation,  with  the  forearm  extended  and  pro- 
nated,  and  the  wrist  and  fingers  flexed.  (See  Fig.  16.)  If  the  arm  be 
lifted  and  then  let  go,  it  falls  into  this  position.  The  muscles  which 
are  paralyzed  are  relaxed  and  their  opponents  are  not  rigid,  so  that  all 
joints  are  freely  movable  and  motion  does  not  give  the  child  pain. 
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The  tiuly  movemeote  in  the  paralyzed  arm  are  those  of  extension  of 
the  forearm  aod  motioos  of  the  wrist  aTid  fiugers.  Sometimes  when 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist  are  involved  there  is  slight  extension  of  the 
distal  phalanges  only.  If  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  examined 
icallv  tlie  reaction  of  d^eneratioti  can  be  demonstrated,  but  this 
^Is  often  difficult  in  an  infant  on  account  of  die  undeveloped  condition 
of  the  muscles  and  the  thick  layers  of  fat.  A  very  strung  current  ie 
necessary  to  produce  the  reaction,  and  this  is,  of  course,  attended  by 
pain ;  hence  electrical  examinations  are  difficult  iu  iu&nts.  If  such 
tests  are  made  the  normal  arm  should  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  com- 


Fio.  16. 
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purison.     If  the  sensibility  is  tested  by  a  needle  it  will  usually  be  found 

to  be  considenibly  impaired  over  the  area  of  the  arm  corresjKinding  to 

the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  circumflex  Der\'e — a  heart-shaped  area 

—whose  point  corresponds  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and 

letimes,  also,  alou§:  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  and  forearm  iu  the  dis- 

[butioa  of  the  musculocutaneous  nerve.     After  this  condition  has 
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remained  for  several  weeks  or  months  without  much  change^  as  it 
often  does^  the  muscles  which  are  paralyzed  become  considerably  atro- 
phied and  feel  unduly  soft  and  yielding.  (Fig.  17.)  The  actual  size 
of  the  limb,  however,  may  not  be  very  perceptibly  reduced,  for  the  fat 
in  a  thoroughly  healthy  baby  is  much  greater  than  the  substance  of 
muscular  tissue,  and,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  rapid  wasting  of  the  arm 
and  forearm  which  is  noticed  in  adults  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  When  the  condition  has  lasted  three  or  four  months 
there  sometimes  appears  a  slight  stiffness  of  the  unparalyzed  muscles, 
so  tliat  bending  the  forearm  and  wrist  or  opening  the  little  closed  hand 
is  not  as  easy  as  at  the  beginning.  A  permanent  rigidity,  however, 
rarely  if  ever  develops.  Many  of  these  cases  go  on  to  spontaneous  re- 
covery, which  ensues  within  six  months  after  birth.     Others  remain 

Fig.  18. 


Thickened  cord  of  brachial  plexnn  at  the  Junction  of  the  5th  and  6th  cervical  nervefl  found  at  operation 

on  buy  shown  in  Fig.  16.    (Natural  size,  from  a  sketch  by  Dowd.) 

longer  and  do  not  recover  within  the  first  year.  The  condition  may 
remain  for  three  or  four  years  and  pass  away  only  when  the  child  is 
old  enough  to  be  taught  systematic  gymnastic  exercises.  I  have  seen 
one  case  where  no  recovery  had  ensued  after  seven  years,  and  then  an 
operation  by  Dowd  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  cicatricial  mass  at 
the  junction  of  the  roots  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  in  the 
neck,  which  had  prevented  regeneration.  (Fig.  18.)  This  was  too 
extensive  to  warrant  removal.  I  have  seen  one  girl  of  fourteen  who 
still  had  complete  disability  of  movement  at  the  shoulder-joint  and  in- 
ability to  supinate  the  arm,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  birth  palsy. 

The  course  of  the  disease  and  the  final  condition  depend  upon  the 
severity  of  the  lesion. 

The  lesion  in  all  cases  of  birth  palsy  involves  the  upper  two  nerves 
of  the  bnichial  plexus.  Duchenne  showed  that  prestsure  backward 
upon  the  side  of  the  neck  is  liable  to  compress  these  two  nerves  against 
the  lamina  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  Erb  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  by  a  careful  examination  to  find  a  spot  two  cx^^ntimetres  above 
the  clavicle,  back  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle,  cor- 
responding to  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  sixth  cervical  nerve  be- 
tween the  scaleni,  at  which  point  irritiition  by  the  faradic  current  will 
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produce  a  contraction  in  the  deltoid,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and 
supinator  longus  muscles;  and  if  the  irritation  be  increased  the  exten- 
sors of  the  wrist  will  also  contract.  Pressure  upon  this  particular 
region  is  often  made  during  delivery,  either  by  the  clavicle  or  by 
forceps  or  by  the  fingers  of  the  obstetrician.  This  is  more  common 
when  there  is  a  breech  presentation  and  the  aft;er-coming  head  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  common  method.  The  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  being  open  like  a  fork  over  the  shoulders  of  the  child,  trac- 
tion is  commonly  made  upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
obstetrician's  finger  in  the  neck  often  produces  injury  of  tJie  plexus. 
In  some  cases  injury  of  the  plexus  is  produced  by  attempts  to  bring 
down  the  hand  or  arm  in  breech  prescntiitious  or  to  replace  these  when 
the  head  presents.  Forceps  applications  in  an  awkward  position  may 
also  produce  this  injury.  Children  do  not  appear  to  be  very  liable 
to  injury  of  the  nerves  in  spite  of  the  many  accidents  which  befall 
them.  I  have  not  seen  a  case  of  traumatic  neuritis  in  tlie  plexus 
of  a  child  below  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  excepting  the  form 
of  branchial  neuritis  just  described.  I  have  seen  this  form  in 
adults  due  to  pressure,  in  one  case  in  a  piano-carrier,  and  in  another 
in  a  laborer. 

Treatment.  —  The  arm  should  be  kept  in  a  sling,  with  the  elbow 
flexed,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  down,  since  its  weight  oft«n 
suffices  to  overstretch  the  ligaments  of  the  shoulder  which  are  no  longer 
assisted  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid.  The  entire  arm  should  be  rubbed 
daily,  the  mother  being  taught  the  kneading  process  of  massage.  It 
should  be  bathed  freely  night  and  morning  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
so  as  to  increase  the  general  circulation  and  nutrition.  Unintelligent 
people  will  be  more  likely  to  keep  up  the  necessary  rubbing  if  some 
simple  lotion  or  ointment  be  ordered.  As  soon  as  any  voluntary 
motion  can  be  made  the  child  should  l)e  encouraged  to  make  it,  even 
if  it  be  necessary  to  bind  the  unaffected  limb  to  the  side  of  the  body. 
As  the  child  grows  older  systematic  exercises  of  a  gymnastic  kind 
should  be  insisted  upon  daily.  Galvanic  treatment  in  accordance  with 
the  regular  methods  described  on  page  57,  should  be  begun  early  and 
used  until  recovery  has  occurred.  The  mildest  current  which  will 
produce  contraction  in  the  muscles  should  Ikj  used,  that  the  treatment 
may  not  be  too  painful,  and  an  intelligent  nurse  or  mother  can  be 
instructed  to  carry  out  this  treatment  at  home.  If  there  is  no  im- 
provement after  two  years  an  exploratory  operation  should  be  under- 
taken. The  upper  part  of  the  brachial  plexus  should  be  ex])osed,  the 
ner\'es  should  be  freed  from  cicatricial  tissue  if  possible ;  and  if  not 
possible  the  cicatrix  should  be  cut  out  and  the  ends  of  the  divided 
nerves  be  sutured.  The  shoulder  may  be  elevated  and  the  head  drawn 
over  to  the  side  and  held  in  tliis  position  by  a  stiff*  plaster-of-Paris 
cast  during  the  time  of  union  in  order  to  ])revcnt  tniction  upon  the 
united  nerves.  A  number  of  successful  instances  of  this  ojxiration 
have  been  recently  reported.* 

»See  British  Medical  Jourual,  February  3,  1903. 
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Paralysis  of  the  Oircnmflez  Nenre. — Injuries  of  the  shoulder 
and  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  sometimes  produce  a  paralysis  of  the 
circumflex  nerve.  The  symptoms  consist  of  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve ;  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
which  prevents  abduction  of  the  arm,  a  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  as  the  deltoid  muscle  keeps  the  humerus  in  apposi- 
tion to  the  socket ;  and  an  area  of  anaesthesia,  triangular  in  shape, 
with  the  apex  of  the  triangle  downward  corresponding  to  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid.     (See  Plate  V.^ 

A  patient  under  my  care  had  been  in  the  habit  of  standing  in 
his  office  and  resting  his  shoulder  against  the  sharp  edge  of  a  mantel. 
About  the  first  of  May  he  b^an  to  suffer  from  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  about  the  shoulder,  and  after  ten  days  nis  deltoid  became  sud- 
denly paralyzed.  This  paralysis  remained,  in  spite  of  treatment  by 
elecb'icity  and  massage,  until  the  first  of  November,  though  by  the 
middle  of  July  he  had  recovered  power  enough  to  raise  the  arm  above 
the  head.  The  anaesthesia  over  the  shoulder  disappeared  within  the 
first  month. 

Paralysis  of  the  Suprascapular  Nerve  occasionally  occurs  after  dis- 
location of  the  humerus,  or  may  be  produced  by  falls  upon  the  shoulder 
or  on  the  hand,  causing  contusion  of  the  shoulder.  The  symptoms 
are  chiefly  referable  to  paralysis  of  the  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus 
muscles.  I  have  seen  this  following  the  removal  of  deep  cervical 
glands  in  the  neck  by  accidental  division  of  the  nerve  trunk.  The 
shoulder  is  very  much  hampered  in  its  movement,  as  is  also  the  arm. 
When  the  arm  is  abducted  and  raised  the  head  of  the  humerus  &lls 
from  lack  of  support  by  the  supraspinatus  muscle ;  hence  the  arm  can- 
not be  held  up.  Movements  of  outward  rotation  are  also  impaired  by 
the  paralysis  of  the  infraspinatus.  The  scapula  is  slightly  rotated,  its 
lower  angle  being  moved  upward  and  inward,  and  its  upper  angle  pro- 
jecting on  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  defective  action  is  somewhat 
supplemented  by  the  deltoid  and  the  teres  minor,  which  muscles  occa- 
sionally become  a  little  hypertrophied  in  the  course  of  the  case.  Some- 
times a  small  region  of  anaesthesia  is  found  over  the  scapula. 

Neuritis  of  the  Shoulder-joint.  PainM  Shoulder. — A  condi- 
tion of  extreme  pain  and  stiffness  at  the  shoulder-joint,  due  to  a  neu- 
ritis of  the  nerves  witliin  the  joint,  is  not  an  uncommon  affection.  It 
occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  women  of  middle  age,  but  men  are  not  exempt. 
It  occurs  in  gouty  and  in  anaemic  and  cachectic  individuals,  and  is  often 
seen  in  old  age.  It  sometimes  appears  to  follow  an  exposure  to  cold, 
and  sometimes  it  can  be  traced  to  a  slight  injury.  It  begins  rather 
suddenly  with  pain  in  the  shoulder-joint,  but  without  any  swelling  or 
exudation  within  the  joint  and  without  the  appearances  of  rheumatism 
or  of  arthritis.  Very  soon  any  movement  becomes  extremely  painful, 
and  as  a  result  the  muscles  about  the  joint  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
tonic  spasm.  The  arm  is  adducted  tightly  to  the  chest,  and  while 
slight  forward  or  backward  motions  are  possible,  any  attempt  at  ab- 
duction is  followed  by  an  inmiediate  contraction  in  the  pectorals  and 
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latissimus  dorsi.  There  are  tender  points  in  front  and  at  the  back  of 
the  joint,  and  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  its  socket  is 
very  painful.  The  condition  remains  for  many  weeks,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  immobility  the  deltoid  frequently  becomes  atrophied. 
Occasionally  I  have  seen  an  ansesthesia  in  the  circumflex  area  of  the 
skin  and  such  a  rapid  atrophy  of  the  deltoid  as  to  suggest  a  neuritis 
of  the  circumflex  nerve,  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  accompaniment 
of  the  afiecdon.  When  there  are  no  objective  signs  of  neuritis  in  the 
shoulder,  or  of  tenderness  about  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  the  affection 
may  be  thought  to  be  hysterical,  as  neurotic  individuals  appear  to  be 
more  subject  to  it  than  others.  But  the  lack  of  remissions  in  the  dis- 
ease and  the  fact  that  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  does  not  appear  to 
relax  imder  chloroform  —  a  fact  that  I  observed  in  a  patient  who  had 
an  operation  for  cancer  of  the  breast  while  this  affiection  was  in  prog- 
ress—  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  spaism  is  a  reflex  one  from  the 
nerves  within  the  joint  and  that  the  origin  of  the  trouble  is  a  neuritis 
of  these  nerves.  As  any  motion  is  extremely  painful,  patients  guard 
the  arm  by  carrying  it  in  a  sling  and  by  bandaging  it  to  the  chest. 
They  find  hot  applications  and  packing  in  cotton  agreeable,  and  they 
usually  obtain  considerable  relief  from  the  application  of  a  Paquelin 
cautery  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  shoulder.  It  seems  to  have  less 
effect  when  applied  over  the  r^on  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  treat- 
ment is  rest,  cautery,  and  the  use  of  sedatives,  including  codeine,  if 
necessary,  for  the  pain.  When  the  acute  symptoms  are  oyer,  massage 
of  the  muscles  may  be  attempted,  but  movement  of  the  joint  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  liable  to  produce  a  return  of  the  spasm  in  the  muscles. 
In  all  cases  that  I  have  seen,  recovery  has  eventually  occurred,  but 
from  four  to  six  months  have  elapsed  before  the  full  use  of  the  arm 
has  been  restored. 
Paralysis  of  the  Posterior  Thoracic  Nerve.  —  Injuries  to  the  side 

of  the  neck  sometimes  bruise  the  long  posterior  thoracic  nerve  which 
passes  to  the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  this 
kind  occurring  in  porters  who  had  carried  a  piano  upon  the  shoulder ; 
and  several  cases  from  injuries  to  the  side  of  the  neck.  I  have  seen  a 
case  resulting  from  the  effort  of  swinging  a  hammer.  Falls  and  blows 
upon  the  neck  or  shoulder  which  cause  extreme  extension  of  the  head 
may  also  produce  this.  And  many  cases  have  been  noticed  after  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  severe  pains  about  the  shoulder 
and  neck  and  total  paralysis  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  f\mction  of  this  muscle  is  to  hold  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  shoulder-blade  against  the  chest  and  to  rotate  the  shoulder- 
blade  in  the  act  of  raising  the  arm.  When  it  is  paralyzed  the  shoul- 
der-blade projects  from  the  chest  like  a  wing  in  a  very  characteristic 
manner  (Figs.  19,  20,  21),  and  the  arm  cannot  be  lifted  much  above 
the  horizontal  level  when  the  forearm  is  extended.  Motions  of  the 
forearm  forward  and  backward  are  also  somewhat  impaired.  If  the 
arms  be  abducted^  forcible  inspiration  shows  a  defective  expansion  of 
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the  chest  ou  tlie  paralyzed  skle.  An  electrical  examination  usuallyl 
demoostrah^s  u  reaction  of  degenenititin  in  the  serratus  magnns  muscle.  1 
The  motor  ptnuts  of  this  musele  are  on  the  side  of  the  chest  beneath l 
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the  axilla.  A  slow  recoverj-  usually  ensues,  provided  the  nerve  is  uot 
entangled  in  the  sear  at  the  point  of  injury.  If  recovery  fails  to  occur 
after  several  months,  a  surgical  exploration  is  justifiable. 
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Paralysis  of  tbe  Musculospiral  Nerve. — This  Dervc  is  iujured 
■uore  otk'U  than  any  other  nf  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  ioaijiuuch  as  it  is 
ex|>os<.'il  in  its  piissaj^  uriiuml  the  humerus  jiist  ixjiow  the  iusertion 
of  the  deltoitl.  Pressure  of  tho  head  lying  upr>n  the  arm,  which  fre- 
quently ocours  in  the  sleep  of  inttixieation,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
tntiseulospimt  iKilsy,  or  the  cuinpressioii  of  nerve  in  the  axilla,  if  dur- 
ing sloop  the  arm  hangs  over  a  sharp  e<ige  i>f  a.  bench  or  Ited.  The 
pressure  of  a  crutch  may  also  produce  tiuB  form  of  par.dysis.     In 


'  Germany  this  is  called  "police  paralysis,"  because  of  the  method  uso<l 
ID  securing  the  anna  of  a  prisoner  by  placing  a  bar  across  his  back 
and  beneath  his  two  elltows  and  tying  the  forearms  firmly  to  the  arms. 
Gowers  describes  three  cases  which  Iiave  followetl  violent  contraction 
of  the  triceps — one  in  pulling  on  a  pair  of  tight  boots ;  oue  in  throw- 
ing a  stone,  and  one  in  grasping  u  sup]>i>rt  to  prevent  falling.  I  have 
8cen  cases  which  have  developed  fn>m  pressure  during  a  long-continued 
ansstliefiia,  the  patient  coming  out  of  the  aniesthettc  to  find  liis  arm 
paralyzed.  I  have  also  seen  the  nerve  injured  in  fractures  of  the 
Jinmenis.  In  one  patient  the  administration  of  a  hypodermic  injec- 
tion in  this  r^ion  -was  followed  by  paralysis. 

Tlie  symptoms  protlucpd  by  musculospiral  palsy  are  drop-wrist,  with 
pronation,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  long  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  long 
exteii^frs  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  weakness  in  flexion  of  the 
elbow  from  paralysis  of  the  supinators.  If  the  nerve  is  injured  in  tbe 
axilla  the  triceps  is  also  paralyzed.  Stimetimcs  in  very  slight  cases 
the  supinator  longus  is  not  paralyzed.  The  position  of  the  hand  in 
drop-wrist  is  shown  in  Fig.  22,  The  action  of  the  flexors  of  the  hand 
is  ajtparently  weak  in  grasping  objects,  but  if  the  wrist  be  extended  by 
the  examiner  and  held  firmly  in  this  position,  the  flexors  are  found  to 
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act  in  a  normal  manner.  The  awkward  action  of  the  forearm  gives 
the  patient  considerable  discomfort^  especially  the  loss  of  power  of 
supination.  After  the  drop-wrist  has  continued  for  some  days  a 
prominence  appears  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  as  a  result  of  the  over- 
flexion  of  the  wrist,  due  to  a  partial  dislocation  of  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  hand.  But  this  subsides  when  recovery  has  taken  place.  The 
muscles  paralyzed  show  the  reaction  of  d^eneration,  excepting  in  very 
light  cases.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  affection  some  tingling  and 
numbness  may  be  felt  over  the  back  of  the  hand  at  the  base  of  the 
index  finger  and  thumb,  and  an  impairment  of  sensibility  may  often 
be  demonstrated  in  this  region.  (See  Plate  V.)  This,  however, 
rapidly  subsides.  Musculospiral  paralysis  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  disease,  though  drop-wrist  may  develop  in  any  form  of 
multiple  neuritis,  especially  in  lead  palsy.  It  is  then,  however, 
bilateral,  and  the  supinator  longus  usually  escapes. 

The  prognosis  is  good  for  recovery,  but  this  usually  requires  from 
three  to  five  months. 

The  treatment  is  that  for  ordinary  traumatic  neuritis. 

Paxalysis  of  the  Median  Nerve.  —  This  may  occur  from  wounds 

or  injuries  of  the  forearm  or  of  the  brachial  plexus,  also  from  pressure 
of  a  crutch.  The  median  nerve  supplies  the  pronators,  the  flexor  carpi 
ludialis,  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  and  the  muscles  that  abduct  and  flex 
and  oppose  the  thumb  and  the  two  radial  lumbricales,  which  flex  the 
first  phalanx ;  hence  this  injury  produces  paralysis  in  these  muscles, 
resulting  in  a  supination  of  the  forearm  and  inability  to  flex  the  fingers 
firmly  or  to  use  the  hand.  The  thumb  cannot  be  abducted  or  opposed 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The  anaesthesia  produced  is  shown  in  Figs. 
23  and  24.  Pain  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  hand.  Wlien  the  nerve  is 
injured  at  the  wrist  the  action  of  the  long  flexors  is  not  interfered 
with,  hence  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  fingers  alone.  There  is 
usually  some  atrophy  of  the  thenar  muscles.  Trophic  changes  on  the 
skin  and  nails  often  occur. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  are  in  accordance  with  ordinary  trau- 
matic neuritis. 

j  Paralysis  of  the  Ulnar  Nerve. — The  ulnar  nerve  is  very  fre- 

•  quently  injured,  as  its  course  is  an  exposed  one  at  the  elbow  and  in 
die  forearm.  It  may  be  affected  by  pressure  in  the  axilla  by  a  crutch, 
but  this  is  rare.  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  often  causes  ulnar  neuritis. 
Long-continued  pressure  in  a  condition  of  anaesthesia,  or  even  in  the 
heavy  sleep  of  intoxication,  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  muscles  sup- 

j  plied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  after  dislocation  and  fractures  of  the  arm 

or  forearm  it  has  been  frequently  observed.  Callus,  afl^r  fractures 
about  the  elbow,  occasionally  presses  on  and  involves  the  nerv^e.  The 
ulnar  nerve  supplies  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  ulnar  half  of  the  deep 
flexors  of  the  fingers,  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  interossei, 
the  inner  two  lumbricales,  and  the  adductors  of  the  thumb. 

The  result  of  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist  is  not  very 
manifest,  as  other  muscles  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
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flexor  caq>i  iilnaris.  A  paralysis  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitonun 
nmkcs  the  patient  incapable  of  flexing  the  first  phalanges  of  the  little 
antl  riug  fingers,  hence  there  is  no  oppoiution  to  t^cir  extreme  exten- 
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,  and  jjart  of  tJie  deformity  of  the  hand  resulting  from  ulnar  nerve 
y  (Figs.  2.5  and  26)  is  due  to  tliis  cause. 
The  chief  disability,  however,  pro<Iuccd  by  uluiir  ner\'e  lesions  is  the 
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paralysis  of  all  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand  excepting  the  first  and 
second  lumbricales,  which  are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve.  As  a 
result  of  this  paralysis  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  is  very  much 
impaired)  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  become  flat  and  flabby, 
the  interossei  of  the  hand  are  also  atrophied,  so  that  the  bones  and 
long  tendons  of  the  fingers  stand  out  beneath  the  skin ;  and  the  little 
and  ring  fingers  are  flexed  in  their  second  and  third  phalanges  because 
of  the  inability  to  extend  them,  due  to  the  complete  paralysis  of  the 
interossei.  This  is  the  second  cause  of  the  deformity  produced  in*  the 
hand.  The  extension  of  the  middle  and  end  phalanges  of  the  other 
two  fingers  is  also  considerably  impaired.  The  adduction  and  abduc- 
tion of  the  fingers  is  completely  abolished  and  the  thumb  cannot  be 
brought  forward  because  of  overextension  of  its  first  phalanx  by  the 
extensor  longus  pollicis. 

The  sensory  disturbances  produced  by  ulnar  palsy  are  tingling  and 
numbness  and  possibly  pain  in  the  inner  half  of  the  hand,  in  the  little 
finger  and  one-half  of  the  ring  finger,  and  these  parsesthesia  are  usually 
attended  by  anaesthesia,  whicli  may  be  total  in  the  little  finger,  but  is 
only  partial  in  the  Land  and  ring  fingers. 

The  sensory  disturbance  is  not  always  a  total  one,  sensations  of  tem- 
perature and  pain  being  very  often  retained  when  the  sensation  of 
touch  is  lost.  Trophic  disturbances  are  very  liable  to  occur  in  the 
ansesthetic  region  of  the  skin. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  are  those  of  general  neuritis. 

Neuritis  of  the  Lumbar  Nerves. — The  anatomy  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  plexus  is  shown  in  Plate  VI. 

The  lumbar  plexus  supplies  the  flexors  and  abductors  of  the  thigh, 
the  extensors  of  the  kuei*  and  the  cremaster  muscle.  Its  sensory  dis- 
tribution is  shown  in  Plate  V. 

The  lumbar  plexus  rarely  suffers  from  neuritis,  as  it  is  well  pro- 
tected from  cold  or  from  external  injury.  But  tumors  within  the 
spinal  canal,  tumors  in  the  abdomen,  cancer  of  the  spine,  and  psoas 
abscesses  occasionally  set  up  a  neuritis  or  c^iuse  pressure  on  the  nerves 
of  the  plexus.  I  have  seen  several  oases  following  operations  for 
appendicitis  where  filaments  of  the  nerves  were  divided. 

The  symptoms  may  be  limited  to  one  or  two  muscles,  such  as  those 
supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve,  or  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  or  may 
be  widespread.  In  the  first  case  the  legs  caimot  be  crossed,  as  the 
abductors  of  the  thigh  are  paralyzed  and  rotation  of  the  leg  is  impaired. 
In  the  second  case  the  extensors  of  the  knee  are  weak  and  atrophied 
and  the  knee-jerk  is  lost.  In  both  cases  the  inability  is  marked  in 
walking,  and  the  patients  move  witli  diffiinilty.  Tliere  is  usually  pain  in 
the  groin  and  thigh,  and  sometimes  this  slioots  downward  into  the  genital 
region.  There  may  be  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve.  The  degree  of  ancesthesia  in  the  skin  is  slight,  but  tingling  and 
numbness  are  felt  in  the  sensory  distribution  of  the  plexus. 

Paxalysis  of  the  External   Cutaneous  Nerve. — The  external 

cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh  suj)plies  the  skin  over  the  outer  portion 
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of  the  thigh,  from  the  line  of  the  trochanter  downward  to  the  knee. 
Occasionally  this  nerve  is  diseased  and  then,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  sen- 
sation of  pain  in  its  distribution,  which  is  attended  by  parsesthesia 
and  by  diminution  of  sensibility  in  the  skin.  The  affection  runs 
the  ordinary  course  of  a  neuritis,  and  should  be  treated  as  a  periph- 
eral neuritis.  Attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Bernhardt,  and  hence 
it  has  been  termed  "Bemhardt's  Paralysis." 

Neuritis  of  the  Sacral  Plexus  is  a  rare  affection  and  is  usually 
due  to  injury  of  the  sacral  plexus  during  a  difficult  labor.  Every 
obstetrician  has  obser\'cd  a  number  of  cases  in  which  during  a  delayed 
or  difficult  labor,  the  woman  has  been  seized  with  sudden  severe  pains 
in  one  leg,  usually  in  the  back  of  tlie  leg,  and  often  below  the  knee, 
and  has  suffered  from  a  flexor  spasm  of  the  l(»g  for  some  hours  during 
labor.  A  day  or  two  after  delivery  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  below  the  knee  develops,  and  also  a  condition  of  auasthesia  extend- 
ing down  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  around  the  outer  side  of  the  leg 
and  into  the  foot.  In  some  cases  the  bruising  of  tlie  nerve  is  a  slight 
one  and  all  the  symptoms  subside  within  three  or  four  weeks.  In 
other  cases  the  injury  is  more  severe,  and  months  elapse  before  the 
paralysis  subsides  and  the  patient  is  able  to  walk.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  conditions  of  paralysis  may  follow  labor  from  anaemic  states 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  from  an  infectious  multiple  neuritis.  These  con- 
ditions, however,  produce  paralysis  in  both  legs,  while  the  disease 
under  discussion  is  always  unilateral.  In  siicral  plexus  paralysis  the 
functions  of  the  bladder  and  rec^tum  are  usually  normal,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  neuritis,  pain,  tenderness,  paralysis,  reaction  of  degeneration, 
are  limited  to  the  distribution  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Tumors  in  the 
pelvis  and  caries  of  the  siicrum  produce  the  same  ccmdition. 

Neuritis  of  the  Sciatic  Nerve. — Sciatica,  or  neuralgia  of  the 
sciatic  nerve,  is  considered  on  page  94,  but  there  are  many  cases  of 
so-i'alled  neuralgia  Avhich  are  actually  due  to  neuritis,  and  there  are 
cases  of  neuritis  of  the  sciatic  nerve  which  develop  without  any  pre- 
ceding neuralgia.  The  disease  may  be  produced  by  any  one  of  the 
many  causes  of  neuritis  and  neuralgia,  but  seems  to  be  more  common 
as  a  sequel  of  tlie  grippe  than  of  any  other  infectious  disease,  and  it 
also  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  gouty  and  anaemic  individuals. 

Ssrmptoms. — The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  entire  domain  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  and  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  which 
IS  not  to  l)e  confounded  with  the  existence  of  tender  spots  at  Valleix's 
points  present  in  sciatica.  The  nerve  is  found  to  be  tender  in  its 
entire  length  and  not  infrequently  localized  swellings  can  be  detected 
by  palpation.  The  pain  is  usually  c(mstant  as  contrasted  with  the 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  neuralgia.  The  patient  is  never  able  to  get  into 
an  easy  position  so  as  to  be  free  from  pain.  There  is  great  restless- 
ness and  uneasiness  in  the  entire  limb,  and  all  movement  is  extremely 
distressing.  Walking  can  only  be  done  with  difficulty  and  pain  and 
has  to  be  avoided.  Very  often  an  actual  paralysis  develops  in  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  sciatic  nerve,  namely,  those  below  the  knee. 
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and  an  atrophy  with  reacticm  of  degeneration  may  develop.  Not 
infrequently  the  pain  of  the  neuritis  gives  rise  to  reflex  spasms  in  the 
muscles^  and  such  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  1^  are  liable  to  be 
exceedingly  distressing  and  painful.  The  1^  is  frequently  hot  and 
the  secretion  of  perspiration  may  be  increased.  I  have  occasionally 
seen  glossy  skin  upon  the  outside  of  the  1^  and  upon  the  foot  and 
irr^ular  growth  of  the  toe-nails.  The  disease  is  very  slow  in  its 
progress,  and  often  remains  for  months  before  recovery  follows. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  of  hot  applications  to  the  1^^ 
which  must  be  kept  at  rest,  the  patient  being  confined  to  the  bed  and 
the  position  of  the  limb  changed  frequently  by  the  aid  of  numerous 
small  pillows.  It  is  a  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  to  apply  a  long  splint 
to  the  limb,  as  has  been  recommended  by  Hammond,  inasmuch  as  the 
strained  position  produces  very  great  disturbance  and  discomfort. 
The  tenderness  of  the  limb  secures  a  sufficient  amount  of  rest  to  the 
part  without  this  enforced  bandaging.  Hot  applications  may  be  kept 
up  by  poultices  or  by  the  use  of  hot  bottles,  but  great  caution  is  to  be 
used  in  applying  the  latter,  to  avoid  blisters  or  serious  bums,  inas- 
much as  the  skin  may  be  insensitive  below  the  knee.  Some  patients 
experience  relief  from  the  use  of  electricity,  the  continuous  galvanic 
current  being  employed,  with  the  positive  pole  over  the  painful  nerve, 
the  negative  pole  being  placed  upon  the  back.  The  best  method  of 
treatment,  however,  is  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery,  which  often 
gives  relief  from  the  pain  for  several  hours,  so  that  the  patients  are 
glad  to  have  the  application  repeated,  even  though  it  is  painful.  The 
various  forms  of  hydrotherapy,  especially  a  hot  douche  in  a  bath,  are 
of  service.  As  in  the  treatment  of  brachial  neuritis,  sedatives  may  be 
used  freely.  Hypodermics  of  cocaine  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve 
are  ofl^n  better  than  morphine.  When  the  condition  is  not  improved 
by  such  treatment,  puncture  of  the  nerve  by  a  needle  has  been  known 
to  give  relief,  probably  by  allowing  fluid  to  escape  from  the  sheath. 
Several  needles  may  be  passed  into  the  nerve  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  an  hour.  This  must  be  done  with  great  care  so  as  to  be  aseptic. 
In  chronic  cases  stretching  the  nerve  has  been  done  with  some  good 
results,  but  too  much  should  not  be  promised,  as  the  operation  is 
uncertain.  The  sciatic  may  be  stretched  without  an  operation,  the  leg 
being  extended  and  the  thigh  forcibly  flexed  on  the  trunk.  This  is 
usually  a  very  painful  procedure,  requiring  an  anaesthetic.  It  is  occa- 
sionally of  benefit  in  tliose  cases  where  an  interstitial  neuritis  has 
caused  adhesions  between  the  nerve  and  its  sheath. 

Paralysis  of  the  External  Popliteal  Nerve. — The  external 
popliteal  branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  its  passage  around  the 
fibula  is  exposed  to  injury  either  directly  from  pressure,  as  by  a  tight 
garter,  or  from  external  wounds,  or  from  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the 
fibula.  The  result  of  such  injury  is  a  paralysis  of  the  tibialis  anticus, 
of  the  long  perouei  muscles  in  the  leg  and  of  the  extensors  of  the  toes, 
causing  a  dropping  and  adduction  of  the  foot  and  toes  and  lame- 
ness in  walking.     The  entire  leg  is  raised  so  that  the  toes  do  not  trip 
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the  walker.  Atrophy  soon  follows  with  reaction  of  degeneration. 
There  may  be  a  loss  of  sensation  in  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  on 
the  back  of  the  foot.  Prognosis  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  in 
other  forms  of  traumatic  neui*itis. 

Paralysis  of  the  Internal  Popliteal  Nerve  is  much  moi*e  rare,  as 
it  is  protected  by  its  deep  position  under  the  knee.  Qccasionally  it  is 
strained  or  wounded.  Then  paiulysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the 
1^  and  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  causes  much  difficulty  in  walking.  The 
patient  cannot  rise  on  the  toes  or  flex  the  ankle  or  toes.  There  may  be 
pain,  numbness,  or  ansesthesia  in  the  outer  part  of  the  foot  and  in  the  sole. 

Neuritis  of  tiie  Plantar  Nerves. — The  finer  branches  of  the  plantar 
nerves  are  not  infrequently  affected  by  neuritis.  Such  neuritis  may  be 
traumatic  from  walking  in  ill-fitting  shoes,  or  upon  very  rough  ground 
for  an  unusual  length  of  time.  It  may  be  due  also  to  taking  cold,  as 
when  a  person  stands  for  some  hours  in  the  wet,  or  has  the  feet  chilled 
and  frozen.  The  symptoms  are  pain  along  the  course  of  the  nerves, 
between  the  long  bones  of  the  foot,  great  tenderness  to  pressure,  and 
inability  to  endure  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  and  inability  to  walk  on 
account  of  the  pain.  Gowers  pointed  out  the  fact  that  propulsion  of 
the  body  forward  is  done  by  pressure  on  the  toes,  and  that  when  they 
are  paralyzed  the  act  of  walking  is  seriously  impeded.  Not  infre- 
quently irregular  areas  of  ansesthesia  may  be  found  in  the  sole,  and  the 
patient  suffei*s  fi*om  prickling  and  burning  pain,  as  well  as  from  sharp 
neuralgic  pains.  The  sensoiy  symptoms  may  be  associated  with  motor 
symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  foot,  so  that  the 
toes  cannot  be  moved  freely  and  the  foot  may  become  quite  thin  in 
consequence  of  the  atrophy.  Reaction  of  degeneration  is  not  infre- 
quently present.  The  affection  must  be  treated  by  rest  in  bed,  the 
patient  not  being  allowed  to  walk  about,  by  local  applications  of  heat, 
and  by  the  general  measures  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  neuritis. 

Morton's  Toe. — In  some  persons  the  second  digital  branch  of  the 
internal  plantar  nerve  in  its  passage  between  the  enlarged  ends  of  the 
first  and  second  metatarsal  bones  is  compressed  by  anything  which 
brings  these  two  bones  in  close  apposition.  In  others,  any  one  of  the 
digital  nerves  is  similarly  liable  to  be  compressed.  It  seems  probable 
that  a  congenitally  abnormal  position  of  the  nerve  is  the  predisposing 
cause  of  this  affection.  The  disease  develops  in  adults,  and  is  usually 
the  consequence  of  wearing  shoes  that  are  too  narrow.  The  patient 
will  be  seized  with  a  sudden  sharp  pain  between  the  great  and  second 
toes,  or  between  other  toes,  which  is  so  agonizing  in  character  as  to 
prevent  his  taking  another  step,  and  which  lasts  until  the  shoe  is  re- 
moved and  by  a  ceiiain  amount  of  manipulation  the  bones  are  separated 
and  the  pressure  removed.  But  such  attacks  are  liable  to  recur  with 
great  frequency,  and  to  give  rise  to  such  distress  and  inability  to  walk 
as  to  require  treatment.  The  disease  is  purely  m3chanical  in  its  origin, 
and,  therefore,  anything  which  removes  the  pressure  or  which  prevents 
the  recurrence  of  the  pressure  will  cure.  In  some  cases  it  is  sufficient 
to  prescribe  a  very  wide  shoe.     In  others  it  is  nccesstiry  to  insert  j)ads 
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aud  strap  them  with  adhesive  plaster  to  the  foot  iu  such  a  position  as 
to  keep  the  metatarsal  bones  separated.  Flatfoot  may  be  the  cause, 
aud  if  corrected  the  pain  may  be  obviated.  But  in  some  cases  all 
these  mechanical  contrivances  fail  to  give  relief,  and  then  resort  to 
surgical  treatment  may  be  necessary.  Morton  was  the  fii-st  to  operate 
for  this  condition,  and  hence  it  has  been  named  after  him.  The  opera- 
tion may  consist  in  a  division  of  the  nerve  above  the  point  of  pressure, 
by  an  exsection  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  but  inasmuch  as  regeneration 
is  sure  to  occur,  this  operation  is  unsatisfactory.  The  operation  de- 
vised by  Morton  was  exsection  of  the  end  of  the  metataraal  bone  caus- 
ing the  pressure,  and  this  has  uniformly  given  relief. 

TUMORS    OF    THE   NERVES. 

Neuroma.  —  Any  foim  of  tumor  —  fibroma,  angioma,  sarcoma,  etc., 
—  may  develop  within  a  nerve  sheath  or  upon  it  and  thus  pi*oduce 
an  apparent  tumor  of  the  nerve.  In  such  cases  the  nerve  fibres  may 
pass  through  the  tumor  or  may  be  dissected  apart  by  it  and  pass 
around  it.  Such  tumors  have  been  tenned  false  nem'omata,  for  they  are 
not  made  up  of  nerve  cells  or  fibres.  But  the  fibres  may  become  pressed 
by  the  new-growtli  and  undei-go  degeneration.  And  the  symptoms  and 
coui'se  of  the  case  under  such  conditions  will  be  exactly  such  as  have  been 
already  considered  under  compression  of  the  nerves.  Fig.  27  shows 
such  false  neuromata,  which  are  very  often  multiple,  as  in  this  case. 

Neuroma,  or  a  tiimor  consisting  of  nerve  fibres,  first  described  by 
Virchow,  is  a  rare  form  of  tumor.  The  fibres  of  which  it  consists 
may  be  medullated  or  non-medullated ;  nei've  cells  are  not  found  in 
such  tumora ;  connective  tissue  exists  in  greater  or  less  degi'ee,  so  that 
some  tumors  are  neuro-fibromata.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for 
such  tumora  to  be  multiple,  and  in  the  lai-ge  majority  of  the  recoixied 
cases  hundreds  of  minute  tumore  have  developed.  Occasionally  the 
tumors  have  been  large,  but  usually  they  are  the  size  of  a  pea.  When 
they  appear  on  the  sensory  nerves  of  tlie  skin  they  are  easily  felt  and 
are  usually  tender.  Under  these  circumstances  they  have  been  called 
"  tubercula  dolorosa.^*  I  have  seen  a  patient  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred such  tumors  distributed  over  the  entire  body.  Hoggan  has 
shown  that  some  tumors  of  this  description  were  adenomata  of  the 
sweat  glands.  That  some  congenital  tendency  to  the  multiplication  of 
nerve  fibres  is  at  the  basis  of  this  affection  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  cases  reported  have  been  in  children.  Thus  in  the  so- 
called  plexiform  neuroma  of  the  fifth  nerve  the  disease  is  usually  con- 
genital and  other  nerves  have  been  affected  later  in  life.  The  tumora 
attain  a  certain  size  and  then,  as  a  rule,  cease  to  grow ;  the  condition 
remains  peraianent  until  death  from  some  other  cause. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  no  symptoms  are  caused  by  neuromata,  as 
the  nerves  on  which  the  tumors  develop  are  not  affected  by  the  growth. 
The  tumors  may  be  felt  and  may  l)e  tender  to  pressure,  but  are  not 
subject  to  treatment  and  cannot  safely  be  removed,  as  they  are  so 
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numerous  and  as  the  nerves  may  be  cut.  Occasionally  pain,  hypenes- 
tfaesiu,  and  numbness  arc  caustil  by  neuromata. 
There  is  one  form  of  neururaa  which,  however,  re<)uires  special  men- 
It  is  the  neuroma  which  develops  on  the  cut  end  of  a  divided 
,  either  after  an  amputation  or  afVer  an  injury  without  uuion. 
kicb  a  ucurumu  may  be  extremely  p.iintiil  and  teudor  and  may  cause 


or  I'hysK 


nd  also 
h  cases 


Miins  referreil  to  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  n 

_  utmK  in  the  muscles  related  to  tlicse  terminations, 

Scision  is  im[)t.'nitive,  but  recurrence  is  not  infrmjucut. 

In  oue  patient  under  my  observation,  who  suffered  from  great  pain 
eferred  to  the  toes,  for  many  years  after  an  amputation  of  the  leg 
above  the  knee,  excision  of  the  neuroma  on  the  sciatic  failed  to  give 
relief,  A  portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  tliigb  was  then  excised, 
bat  tliis  also  failed  to  stop  the  pain.  In  this  case  it  seemed  probable 
-i^bat  atro{)hic  changes  had  occiiiTed  in  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  are 
I  to  follow  amputations,  and  that  these  had  involved  not  only 
e  anterior  boms,  but  also  tlie  sensory  columns, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NEURALGIA. 

PMhology.     Etiology.    Symptoms.     Treatment.    Special  Forms  of  Neuralgia. 

Referred  Pains. 

Neuralgia  is  a  disease  of  a  sensory  nerve  characterized  by  pain  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve  or  in  its  peripheral  distribution. 

Pathology.  —  As  fatal  cases  are  rare  no  autopsies  are  on  record. 
But  surgeons  have  cut  out  both  nerves  and  ganglia  for  the  relief  of 
neuralgia,  and  from  the  examination  of  these  much  information  has 
been  obtained  concerning  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  All  the  various 
processes  of  neuritis,  with  degeneration,  and  atrophy  in  the  nerve 
fibres  have  been  seen.  But  the  more  important  lesions  appear  to  be 
in  the  neurone  bodies  which  He  in  the  ganglia.  These  neurone  bodies 
have  been  found  in  different  stages  of  degeneration,  with  chromatolysis, 
vacuolization,  and  atrophy.  Some  neurones  stain  only  faintly  and  are 
most  irregular  in  outline,  being  so  shrunken  as  to  leave  the  space  in 
which  they  lie  almost  empty.  Som^  neurones  are  veiy  small,  without 
nucleus  or  necleolus.  The  fibres  within  the  ganglion  are  often  swollen, 
the  medullary  sheath  is  disintegrated,  the  axone  is  granular.  In  other 
fibres  the  sheath  is  full  of  a  disintegrated  mass  in  which  the  axone 
cannot  be  distinguished.  In  still  others  the  sheath  is  empty.  These 
changes  are  shown  in  Plate  III.  The  connective  tissue  about  the 
neurone  bodies  and  also  about  the  fibres  has  been  found  to  be  increased 
in  density.  The  small  bloodvessels  in  the  ganglion  are  sometimes 
closed  by  the  proliferating  tissue  in  their  walls,  and  all  forms  of 
atheroma  and  sclerosis  have  been  seen  in  the  larger  vessels.  These 
changes  are  shown  in  Plate  VII.,  taken  from  Keen  and  Spiller.^ 
Other  authors  have  found  marked  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels  which  lie  in  the  endoneurium  of  the  affected  nerves,  and 
this  thickening  may  be  present  both  in  the  media  and  intima.  In 
many  cases  true  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  smaller  arteries  has 
been  found.  Similar  changes  have  been  found  by  Thomas  in  the 
ganglia  on  the  posterior  nerve  roots  in  the  early  stage  of  tabes  (see 
Chapter  XVII.),  and  that  disease  begins  with  neuralgic  pains.  In 
cases  of  neuralgia  attended  by  herpes,  hemorrhages  have  been  found 
in  the  ganglia.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  neuralgia  has,  in  eveiy 
chronic  case,  some  organic  lesion. 

While  these  changes  are  characteristic  of  chronic  and  long-standing 
cases  of  neuralgia,  esixjcially  in  cases  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  it  is  not 

*  Keen  and  SpiUer.  **0n  Resection  of  the  Gawserian  Ganglion/*  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  November,  1898. 
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to  be  thought  that  they  are  present  in  the  acute  and  transient  cases. 
They  are,  however,  indications  of  a  long-continued  malnutrition,  and 
hence,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  acute  cases  some  temporary  malnu- 
trition of  the  sensory  neurones  is  present 

Etiology. — Neuralgia  may  be  due  to  toxic  agents  of  external  or  of 
internal  origin  ;  organic  or  inorganic ;  causing  an  irritation  of  the  neu- 
rones, or  of  their  axones.  It  may  be  caused  by  congestion,  without  or 
with  a  serous  exudation  in  the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  and  consequent 
compression  and  irritation  of  the  nerve  fibres.  It  is  often  due  to  dis- 
in  the  bloodvessels  accompanying  the  nerve,  which  prevents  those 
of  osmosis  necessary  to  proper  nutrition.  It  is  also  the  first 
symptoqi  of  organic  disease  in  the  nerve  fibres,  or  in  the  endoneurium, 
of  a  primary  inflammatory  character,  since  many  cases  of  neuritis  are 
preceded  by  attacks  of  neuralgia.  It  not  uncommonly  develops  in 
nerves  which  pass  through  or  near  organs  which  are  the  scat  of  dis- 
ease. And  it  is  a  frequent  manifestation  of  certain  disorders  of  nutri- 
tion, indigestion,  stomach  or  intestinal  fermentation,  rheumatism,  gout, 
diabetes,  ansemia,  chlorosis,  as  well  as  of  the  various  infectious  diseases, 
especially  malaria  and  syphilis. 

The  majority  of  authorities,  however,  do  not  regard  neuralgia  as 
necessarily  a  peripheral  disease,  although  its  manifestations  are  periph- 
eral. The  sensory  nerves  send  their  impulses  inward  to  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  axis,  where  such  impulses  are  primarily 
received  in  a  peculiar  substance — the  gelatinous  substance  of  Ro- 
lando— which  appears  to  be  a  fine  felt-like  structure  containing  many 
minute  cells  or  nuclei.  Thence  these  impulses  are  sent  up  by  the  cen- 
tral sensory  tracts  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  where  they  are  consciously 
perceived.  An  irritation  in  the  gelatinous  substance  or  in  the  central 
tracts  is  capable  of  producing  pain  referred  to  the  periphery,  as  many 
cases  of  organic  disease  in  these  parts  prove.  Hence  it  has  been 
thought  that  some  disturbance  in  nutrition  of  the  central  sensory  re- 
gion is  the  usual  cause  of  neuralgia,  and  this  theory  receives  sup[x)it, 
as  Gowers  has  held,  from  the  facts  that  pain  may  be  felt  iu  adja- 


DESCRIPnON  OF  PLATE  VII. 

Fia  1.  — Portion  of  the  Ganerian  gaDglloD  at  the  entrance  of  the  third  branch  of  the  trifacial 
nenre.  The  medullarj  sheaths  are  most  irregularly  swollen,  and  at  the  right  of  the  field  empty  nerve 
iriieaths  are  seen  (method  of  Azoulay). 

Fia  2.  —  Portion  of  the  second  branch  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  near  the  Gasscrian  ganglion.  The 
axis  cylinders  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  medullary  sheaths  are  greatly  swollen.  In  luuny 
places  the  medullary  substance  of  two  or  more  nerve  fibres  has  united  into  irregularly  shajicd  niussci* 
(omic  acid  stain). 

FiQ.  3.  —  One  of  the  nerve  bundles  within  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  Numerous  swollen  and  irn>gu- 
hriy  fonned  axis  cylinders  may  be  seen.  In  most  portions  of  the  field  these  ap|)ear  a.n  dr(.ip.s  of  a  red, 
hyaline-like  suhstanoe,  but  in  one  portion  an  axis  cylinder  of  considerable  length  niny  1m>  »(.>on. 

Fia  4.  —  Bloodvessels  fh>m  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  walls  arc  gri'atly  tliick(>iic-<l,  and  the 
himen  of  the  large  vessel  has  been  almost  entirely  obiiterattHl.  In  one  place  the  inn<'nnoi>t  luycrs  of 
the  vessel  have  contracted  from  the  outer  during  the  process  of  hardening.  Sniallor  vcsm'Is  in  the 
apper  p«K  of  the  field  are  entirely  dosed. 

Fio.  5l  — A  nerve  handle  of  the  trigeminus  close  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  Only  a  few  nerve 
fibres  are  present,  and  everywhere  an  abundance  of  connective  tissue  is  seen.  Three  much  swollen 
medullarj  sheaths  are  in  the  field. 
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cent  parts  of  several  nerve  r^ions,  may  radiate  into  adjacent  nerve 
regions,  or  may  be  felt  in  a  region  not  that  of  the  irritated  nerve. 

Neuralgia  may  be  hereditary.  It  rarely  develops  during  childhood^ 
but  from  youth  up  to  old  age  no  one  is  exempt.  Women  appear  to 
suffer  more  than  men.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  nervous  and  hys- 
terical individuals,  and  emotional  excitement  is  said  to  be  a  cause.  It 
is  particularly  frequent  in  sensitive  persons  in  a  climate  where  damp- 
ness is  common.  Attacks  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  atmospheric 
changes ;  a  low  barometer,  a  high  degree  of  humidity,  and  a  falling 
temperature  combined  are  often  exciting  causes. 

Certain  electric  states  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  as  yet  we  have 
no  precise  knowledge,  and  no  means  of  recording,  are  capable  of  caus- 
ing attacks ;  and  persons  who  are  subject  to  neuralgia  are  conscious  of 
sensations  which  coincide  with  changes  in  electrical  tension.  Thus 
many  persons  are  warned  by  a  neuralgic  attack  of  the  coming  of  a 
thunder  shower,  or  of  a  severe  storm,  some  hours  before  it  arrives. 
Attacks  occur  with  much  greater  frequency  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Exposure  to  cold  is  the  most  common  cause  of  an  attack,  and  when  a 
nerve  is  painful  a  draught  of  air  often  causes  a  sudden  paroxysm, 
while  heat  almost  uniformly  relieves.  Patients  are  usually  hypersen- 
sitive to  cold  in  the  painful  area  and  instinctively  protect  it  when 
exposed. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptom  of  neuralgia  is  pain.  This  is  sharp, 
sudden,  shooting  along  the  nerve,  and  tmnsient,  being  succeeded  by  an 
interval  of  freedom.  The  pain  is  often  accompanied  by  numbness, 
tingling,  or  burning  in  the  surface  to  which  the  sensory  nerve  goes ; 
and  after  a  time  it  is  followed  by  a  tender  sensitiveness  of  this  part 
and  also  of  the  entire  nerve  trunk.  Pressure  on  the  nerve  elicits  un- 
usual tenderness  and  starts  an  attack  of  pain.  Sometimes  the  pain  is 
so  severe  as  to  cause  reflex  or  automatic  spasms  in  musc^les  whose  motor 
centres  are  in  close  relation  to  the  sensory  root  involved.  Thus  tri- 
geminal neuralgia  often  causes  a  twitching  of  the  eyes  and  face ;  inter- 
costal neuralgia,  a  bending  of  the  entire  trunk  ;  sciatica,  a  drawing  up 
of  the  leg.  Any  movement,  especially  if  sudden,  is  liable  to  start  a 
paroxysm  of  pain,  hence  patients  instinctively  keep  quiet,  move  cau- 
tiously, and  avoid  effort.  Sometimes  vasomotor  and  trophic  distur- 
bances attend  or  follow  a  neuralgic  attack.  Such  are  flushing  of  the 
surface,  unusual  swejiting,  or  herpetic  eruptions  on  the  skin,  or  falling 
of  the  hair.  A  distinct,  unusual  pulsation  in  the  vessels  of  the  pain- 
ful region  or  nerve  ctm  often  be  felt.  A  slight  swelling  of  the  pain- 
ful region  may  also  occur. 

Herpes  zoster  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  neuralgia  in  any  nerve. 
It  sometimes  occurs  without  neuralgia  but  is  always  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent to  the  domain  of  one  or  more  nerves,  as  Head  has  demonstrated.^ 
It  is  particularly  frequent  in  connection  with  neuralgia  of  the  thoracic 
region.  It  may  precede  or  it  may  follow  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  or  it 
mtiy  occur  as  the  only  symptom  of  the  affection  of  tlie  ganglia. 

» Brain,  189o. 
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The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  variable.  The  pain  occurs  in  par- 
oxysms and  these  vary  in  severity  and  duration.  The  pain  may  come 
every  few  seconds^  lasting  several  seconds,  for  many  hours.  Such  an 
attack  may  recur  regularly  every  day  at  a  definite  hour.  It  often 
subsides  at  night,  though  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case,  and  in  some 
patients  the  pain  is  worse  at  night  Attacks  rarely  continue  for  more 
than  three  or  four  days  when  they  are  succeeded  by  a  free  interval  of 
several  days,  weeks,  or  even  months.  Some  women  suffer  from  neu- 
lalgia  with  ^ch  menstrual  period. 

The  tendency  to  a  recurrence  afler  one  attack  is  well  known,  and 
almost  everyone  is  conscious  of  some  nerve  in  his  body  of  little  resis- 
tance, liable  to  give  him  pain  when  he  is  ill.  A  person  who  has  such 
a  tender  nerve  rarely  suflFers  from  neuralgia  in  other  nerves,  and  neu- 
ralgia is  rarely  bilateral.  Occasionally  it  develops  in  different  nerves 
at  different  times.  If  there  is  discovered  a  cause  which  can  be  re- 
moved, which  is  rarely  the  case,  treatment  of  a  rational  nature  can  be 
instituted.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  palliative  remedies  have  to  be 
employed.  When  herpes  occurs,  with  or  without  neuralgia,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  attack  is  longer.  The  vesicles  remain  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  oflen  occiu*  in  successive  crops  and  sometimes  persist  for  two 
months.     They  may  leave  permanent  scars. 

Treatment.  —  The  causal  treatment  of  neuralgia  consists  in  elimi- 
nating all  factors  capable  of  producing  the  disease.  These  have  been 
mentioned  in  discussing  the  etiology.  Everything  which  tends  to 
build  up  the  strength  and  health  of  the  patieut ;  a  life  with  interests 
but  without  anxiety ;  a  healthful  regimen  with  proper  diet  and  exer- 
cise ;  daily  baths,  either  cold  or  hot,  followed  by  cold  sponging ;  regu- 
lation of  the  digestive  functions  and  of  the  bowels ;  washing  the  kid-, 
neys  out  by  drinking  an  excess  of  water ;  and  adding  to  the  diet  those 
tonic  medicines  which  occasionally  strengthen  the  nervous  system,  such 
as  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  strychnine,  iron,  arsenic,  and  the  glycero- 
phosphates will  eventually  help  to  cure  neuralgia.  When  any  sus- 
picion of  infection  arises,  especially  when  malaria  is  detected,  a  mer- 
curial purge  followed  by  quinine  in  large  doses  (20  grains),  or  by 
Warburg^s  tincture  (5ij)  (which  I  consider  superior  to  quinine  in 
many  types  of  neuralgia),  will  give  relief.  The  quinine  or  Warburg's 
extract  should  be  given  in  large  doses  four,  and  again  three,  hours  be- 
fore the  attack  of  neuralgia  is  due.  In  the  malarial  type  a  distinct 
periodicity  in  the  attack  is  so  common  that  this  time  can  easily  be 
reckoned.  A  small  dose  of  the  drug  may  be  used  between  the  attacks 
at  intervals  of  six  hours.  When  syphilis  is  suspected  as  a  cause  (and 
in  such  cases  the  attack  usually  occurs  in  the  afternoon),  mercurials, 
combined  with  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potash,  are  indicated. 

In  many  cases  of  obstinate  neuralgia  climatic  conditions  must  be 
considered,  and  very  often  a  change  of  air  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
A  sojourn  at  the  seashore,  or  in  the  mountains,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  patient  as  to  the  benefit  previously  derived  from  travel, 
will  oflen  appear  to  start  a  cure.  The  regime  of  a  sanitarium,  or 
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water-cure,  as  well  as  the  change  of  air,  change  of  habits  and  sur- 
roundings, and  freedom  from  work  or  home  care,  are  of  great  benefit 
to  many  patients.  And  if  this  can  be  combined  with  foreign  travel  by 
sending  patients  to  some  health  resort  abroad,  much  relief  will  be 
obtained.  The  dry  climate  of  the  Nile,  the  rarefied  air  of  the  Enga- 
dine,  or  high  Swiss  valleys,  or  Colorado,  are  very  beneficial. 

The  treatment  of  herpes  zoster  consists  in  making  up  plications  of 
zinc  ointment  in  the  early  stage  and  protecting  the  surface  by  linen 
bandages.  Collodion  may  be  applied  in  the  later  stage  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  liquid  secretion  in  the  vesicles.  If  the  vesicles  fill  with 
pus  they  should  be  punctured  and  washed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  1  to  5,000. 

The  palliative  treatment  of  neuralgia  will  be  considered  in  discussing 
the  special  forms  of  the  disease. 

SPECIAL  FORMS  OF  NEUBALQIA. 

Trigeminal  Neuralgia.  —  Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Tic  dou- 
loureux.    This  is  the  most  common  form  of  neuralgia. 

Etiology. — Women  arc  more  subject  to  trigeminal  neuralgia  than 
men.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  very  uncommon  imder  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  the  majority  of  cases  occurring  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  fifty  years,  but  no  age  is  exempt,  and  as  the  disease  is  a  chronic 
one,  tlie  patients  may  suflFer  from  it  until  the  close  of  a  long  life.  I 
have  seen  it  in  patients  over  eighty  years  of  age.  The  disease  is  dis- 
tinctly an  hereditary  one,  many  patients  admitting  that  their  parents 
or  grandparents  have  suffered  from  it.  It  develops  more  commonly 
in  winter  than  in  the  summer,  which  gives  support  to  the  theory  that 
the  majority  of  cases  are  due  to  exposure  to  cold.  Neurasthenic  indi- 
viduals and  those  who  suffer  from  anaemia,  chlorosis,  and  gout,  or 
diabetes,  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  others.  Head*  has 
denied  this  very  strongly,  but  my  observations  do  not  support  his 
statements. 

Slight  attacks  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  may  occur  in  the  course  of 
any  slight  illness,  such  as  a  disorder  of  the  stomach,  an  acute  intestinal 
infection,  chronic  constipation,  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  a  bad  coryza, 
or  angina,  or  an  attack  of  grippe.  In  many  gouty  or  rheumatic  indi- 
viduals it  is  a  frequently  recurring  symptom  of  the  general  disorder. 
Some  persons  feel  a  sudden  neuralgic  pain  in  the  trigeminal  nerve 
while  eating  ice-cream  or  drinking  very  cold  drinks.  Attacks  of  neu- 
ralgia are  not  infrequent  in  connection  with  migraine.  In  many  per- 
sons who  are  affected  with  astigmatism,  or  defective  accommodation, 
neuralgia  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  may  follow  any  strain  of  the  eyes, 
Ejir  disease  is  also  said  to  have  caused  it  (Moos).  Such  attacks  are 
extremely  temponiry  and  need  no  special  treatment  further  than  the 
treatment  of  the  causal  condition,  of  which  they  are  the  effect.  But 
trigeminal   neuralgia  may   become  a   more  serious  and   troublesome 

*  Allbutt'8  System  of  Medicine,  voL  vi.,  p.  732. 
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disease^  and  such  cases  require  careful  study.     In  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing it  appears  to  be  a  not  infrequent  symptom. 

Many  cases  can  be  traced  to  an  attack  of  some  one  of  the  infectious 
diseases,  of  which  malaria,  grippe,  and  typhoid  are  the  most  conunon. 
In  this  coimtry  when  a  patient  has  once  had  malaria,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  subsequent  attacks  of  this  disease  to  manifest  them- 
selves exclusively  by  attacks  of  trigeminal  neuralgia.  Usually  such 
attacks  are  daily  in  occurrence,  at  a  definite  time  of  the  day,  and 
last  for  a  few  hours  and  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  came  on. 
Organic  disease  of  any  kind  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  is  capable  of  producing  trigeminal 
neuritis,  with  a  consequent  neuralgia.  The  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
base  of  the  brain,  also  tuberculous  affections,  tumors  of  the  brain,  or 
fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  aneurisms  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  or  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  bullet  wounds  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  any  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face  and  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  nose  and  throat,  dental  caries,  and  any  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  eye  or  ear,  are  all  capable  of  setting  up  a  neuritis  in 
contiguous  nerves  and  producing  either  local  or  trigeminal  neuralgia. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptom  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  is  intense 
pain  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  upon  the  face,  usually  deep,  some- 
times on  the  surface.  This  pain  occurs  in  sharp  paroxysms  which  are 
repeated  frequently,  a  series  of  sharp,  shooting  pains  being  followed 
by  an  interval  of  relief.  Pain  is  so  intense  as  to  be  agonizing.  It  is 
frequently  a  burning  pain.  It  makes  the  patient  cringe,  it  causes  a 
flow  of  tears,  and  in  very  many  cases  a  sharp,  quick  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  a  closing  of  the  eye  and  drawing  up  of  the  mouth. 
The  patient  may  even  turn  the  head  downward  with  pain.  Changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  a^tmosphere,  an  increase  of  the  humidity  or 
variations  of  barometric  pressure  or  of  temi)eraturc  may  excite  an 
attack  of  pain.  Some  patients  have  annual  attacks  during  the  winter 
months  and  are  free  during  warm  weather.  Any  draught  upon  the 
face  or  exposure  to  cold,  any  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the 
acts  of  whistling,  of  talking,  of  chewing,  of  swallowing,  are  capable 
of  arousing  the  pain,  and  the  patient  will  very  often  starve  rather  than 
incur  the  pjdn  of  eating.  Mental  anxiety  or  intellectual  efforts  seem 
capable  of  starting  up  an  attack.  Pain  shoots  out  into  the  entire  dis- 
tribution of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  which  is  affected.  In  some  cases 
only  one  trunk  is  involve<l,  in  other  cases  two  tininks,  in  most  severe 
cases  all  three  trunks.  The  most  common  form  of  neuralgia  is  the 
supraorbital,  in  which  the  pain  is  felt  above  the  eye  and  at  the  notch 
or  foramen  through  which  the  supraorbital  nerve  makes  its  exit  upon 
the  forehead,  and  over  the  forehead  and  in  the  hair  as  high  as  the  ver- 
tex. Sometimes  the  pain  radiates  into  the  eyeball,  anil  occasionally 
pain  in  the  eyeball  is  the  only  manifestation  of  neuralgia  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve.  When  the  infraorbital  branch  is  the  one  which  is 
affected,  pain  is  felt  upon  the  cheek  and  in  the  upper  teeth,  and  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  antrum  and  malar  bone.     It  may  then  go  as  far  out  as 
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the  temple  and  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  When  the  third  or  lower  branch 
of  the  nerve  is  affected^  the  pain  is  felt  upon  the  cheek  and  lip  and  in 
the  lower  teeth,  also  within  the  mouth,  even  in  the  tongue.  I  have  seen 
cases  in  which  the  neuralgia  was  limited  to  the  tongue,  pain  being  felt 
chiefly  in  the  side  and  lower  surface  of  the  organ,  being  much  inten- 
sified by  the  act  of  swallowing,  or  talking,  or  chewing.  The  pain 
usually  extends  in  chronic  cases  from  the  branch  of  the  nerve  first 
affected  into  the  other  branches,  so  that  eventually  the  entii'e  lace  is 
the  seat  of  pain.  In  one  patient  a  touch  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
cheek  on  the  right  side  caused  intense  pain  in  the  right  half  of  the 
tongue,  and  there  was  also  a  tender  spot  over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw 
just  in  front  of  the  ear,  but  no  anaesthesia  or  loss  of  taste.  A  very 
hypei'sensitive  condition  of  the  skin  in  the  domain  of  the  branch 
affected  is  quite  frequent.  There  is  a  constant  sense  of  tingling,  and 
an  unusual  appreciation  of  little  variations  of  temperature ;  and  a  slight 
touch  with  the  fingers,  or  with  cotton-wool  is  disagreeable  and  painful. 
For  this  reason  patients  very  often  instinctively  protect  the  affected 
part  by  applications  of  woollen  cloths  in  order  to  keep  the  part  at  an 
even  temperature  and  to  avoid  sudden  and  unexpected  contacts.  The 
face  does  not  often  show  any  change  in  color,  but  occasionally  it  is  a 
little  red  and  the  conjunctiva  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
nose  may  be  congested.  Sometimes  an  increased  pulsation  of  the 
bloodvessels  accompanies  tlie  attack  of  neuralgia  and  the  aileries  may 
be  felt  to  be  fuller  than  usual.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  most 
common  lesion  found  in  neuralgia  is  an  arterial  sclerosis,  which  may 
account  for  the  thickening  of  the  arteries  that  is  felt.  Sometimes  the 
attack  is  accompanied  by  a  secretion  of  tears  or  of  saliva.  Trophic 
changes  in  the  skin  of  the  face  have  occasionally  been  observed,  the 
most  frequent  of  which  is  the  appearance  of  herpes  zoster.  Some 
authors  have  spoken  of  an  unusual  grayness  of  hair  and  of  falling  of 
the  beard,  but  this  I  have  never  seen. 

Although  the  fifth  nerve  conveys  the  sensation  of  taste,  this  is  not 
affected  in  any  way  in  trigeminal  neuralgia  —  a  fact  that  proves  that 
the  taste  fibres  are  independent  of  those  of  the  fifth  nerve  proper. 

The  nerve  trunks  are  extremely  tender  during  an  attack  of  neuralgia 
at  their  exits  upon  the  face,  namely,  over  the  eye,  upon  the  malar 
bone,  and  upon  the  chin.  Any  pressure  at  these  points  produces  very 
great  increase  of  the  pain  during  an  attack.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  points  are  normally  sensitive  to  pressure.  In 
Plate  V.  the  distribution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  in 
the  face  is  shown. 

Oourse.  —  The  course  of  the  disease  varies  very  much  in  different 
cases.  Usually  a  neuralgia  begins  with  a  sudden  attack,  which  lasts 
for  several  days  and  then  passes  off  under  the  use  of  remedies.  Such 
an  attack  may  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  severer  type  the 
attax^ks  become  more  and  more  frequent,  so  that  the  patients  who  have 
had  but  one  attack  in  one  or  two  yeai's,  after  a  few  years  may  be  hav- 
ing an  attack  every  week.     In  tlie  most  severe  type  of  case  the  pain 
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comes  on  every  few  minutes^  day  and  night,  lasting  at  times  for  several 
weeks  in  this  manner,  and  is  quieted  only  by  the  strongest  opiates,  to 
recur  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  remedy  has  worn  off.  It  is  in  the 
severer  type  of  case  tliat  surgical  interference  is  willingly  permitted. 
In  any  case  of  facial  neumlgia  one  attack  predisposes  to  another,  and 
patients  who  have  once  had  an  attack  appear  to  be  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  intervals,  however,  may  be  so 
long  (several  yeare)  and  tlie  attacks  may  yield  so  readily  to  a  sympto- 
matic or  causal  ti'eatment  as  to  preclude  any  idea  of  the  division  of  the 
nerve.  I  have  several  patients  who  never  go  through  the  winter 
without  a  severe  attack.  One  such  patient,  who  had  been  a  sufferer 
for  many  years,  escaped  while  spending  the  winter  on  the  Nile.  In 
many  cases  a  warm  winter  climate  is  advisable.  The  general  dele- 
terious effect  of  severe  pain  upon  the  constitution  and  nutrition  of 
the  patient  is  oflen  demonstrated  in  cases  of  trigeminal  neuralgia.  The 
sleep  is  poor,  the  assimilation  of  food  is  impaired,  even  where  the 
patients  are  not  prevented  by  pain  from  eating ;  disoixlei's  of  digestion, 
especially  constipation,  are  common,  and  a  state  of  mental  disquiet^ 
apprehension,  and  hopelessness  may  develop ;  in  fact,  some  cases  have 
gone  on  to  melancholia  and  suicide. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  is  veiy  simple; 
the  only  question  that  can  arise  is  whether  the  neuralgia  is  based  upon 
an  actual  neuritis,  or  is  a  purely  functional  disease.  The  existence  of 
continuous  pain,  the  paix)xysms  alternating  with  remissions  rather  than 
intermissions,  continuous  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  the 
development  of  ansesthesia  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  some  organic  disease  as  a  cause,  such  as  syphilis,  tumors,  etc., 
mentioned  in  tlie  section  of  etiology,  make  the  diagnosis  of  neuritis 
rather  than  neuralgia  probable.  The  facts  which  are  presented  in  the 
chapter  upon  referred  pain  should  not  be  overlooked  in  making  the 
diagnosis,  and  neuralgia  should  never  be  confounded  with  migraine. 
The  pain  in  migraine  is  felt  in  the  temple  and  side  of  the  head,  and  is 
not  located  in  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Treatment. — Tlie  ti'catment  must  fii*st  be  causal;  if  an  oi'ganic 
affection  can  be  ascertained  as  a  basis,  it  must  be  treated  and  remov(Hi. 
In  malarial  cases  and  in  any  case  that  is  of  uncertain  cause,  quinine 
should  be  tried.  It  is  well  to  precede  this  by  a  mercurial  purge — 
calomel  y^  grain  every  hour  until  1  grain  is  taken — and  to  give  the 
quinine  in  a  dose  of  20  to  30  grains,  which  should  be  administered 
within  an  hour  and  about  three  hours  before  the  paroxysm  of  pain  is 
due.  Thus  the  maximum  effect  of  the  quinine,  which  is  felt  two  hours 
after  its  ingestion,  will  coincide  with  the  time  of  the  paroxysm  and 
will  prevent  its  occuiTence.  While  caries  of  the  teeth  is  an  occasional 
cause  of  neuralgia,  and  the  condition  of  the  teeth  should  always  be 
investigated,  as  the  pain  may  not  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  infected 
tooth,  yet  in  my  experience  this  cause  is  an  infrequent  one,  and  many 
patients  have  had  all  the  teeth  removed,  on  the  suj)position  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  the  affection,  without  any  relief  whatever.     The  so- 
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called  Riggs*  disease,  a  dental  exostosis  to  which  great  importance  has 
been  ascribed,  is  not  a  common  cause  of  neuralgia,  and  its  treatment  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  followed  by  relief  of  the  pain,  if  this  is  truly  neuralgic. 

In  all  conditions  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  symptomatic  treatment. 
These  patients,  as  a  rule,  are  ansemic,  and  are  rapidly  run  down  by  the 
starvation  that  is  consequent  upon  the  pain  of  the  act  of  chewing.  It 
is  especially  important  that  every  possible  means  should  be  used  to 
build  up  the  general  health.  They  should  be  well  fed  by  means  of 
fluid  food,  reinforced  by  nutritive  enemata  in  case  solid  food  cannot  be 
taken.  Alcohol,  cod-liver  oil,  beef  marrow  or  medullary  glyceride, 
glycero-phosphate  of  soda,  hypophosphites,  arsenic,  iron,  and  strych- 
nine should  be  used  freely  as  general  tonics,  and  the  nutrition  generally 
improved  by  daily  baths  and  douches  and  by  massage.  A  change  of 
air  is  often  the  one  thing  that  will  make  the  symptomatic  remedies 
efficacious,  and  the  important  thing  is  to  secure  a  change  from  sea  to 
mountains,  or  mountains  to  sea,  according  to  the  place  where  the 
patient  is  accustomed  to  live.  In  some  persons  the  damp  of  the  sea 
air  tends  to  produce  a  return  of  the  neuralgia,  and  in  these  persons  a 
dry  climate  should  be  sought.  A  warm  climate  is  essential,  and  one 
free  from  dampness.  Egypt,  lower  Florida,  southern  California,  are 
all  excellent.  There  are  no  special  baths  or  health  resorts  that  claim 
to  be  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  but  the  regime  secured 
in  a  foreign  water-cure  is  sometimes  of  benefit. 

Kemedies  for  the  pain  are  very  numerous.  The  most  important  are 
the  newer  analgesics,  namely,  phenacetin,  10  grains  to  15  grains  every 
two  hours ;  acetanilid,  5  grains  every  two  hours ;  antipyrine,  15  grains 
every  two  hours,  or  salophen,  15  grains  every  two  hours.  It  is  well 
to  combine  with  each  dose  of  these  drugs  a  grain  of  caffeine  and  one- 
hundredth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  to  avoid  their  depressing  action  upon 
the  heart.  A  hot  alcoholic  drink  sometimes  gives  immediate  relief. 
Quinine  may  be  used  with  it. 

Aconitine  is  the  best  remedy.  It  is  given  in  pill  or  tablet  form, 
the  French  pills  of  Chapoteaux  being  the  best  preparation.  Each  pill 
contains  -^^  grain  {\  milligramme),  and  the  remedy  must  be  used 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  produce  constitutional  effects.  It  is  my 
rule  to  begin  with  one  pill  every  four  hours  and  decrease  the  intervals 
each  day  one-half  hour  until  one  pill  every  two  hours  is  being  given, 
or  until  constitutional  effects  are  evident,  namely,  tingling  of  the 
tongue  and  fiugera,  sense  of  general  weakness  and  feebleness  of  the 
pulse.  It  is  well  to  combine  with  this  a  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nine during  the  first  two  days  and  then  j^^^  of  a  grain  of  strychnine, 
when  the  aconitine  is  being  given  every  two  hours.  If  the  strychnine 
does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  or  produces  twitch ings,  the  dose  of 
this  may  be  reduced,  or  caffeine  two  grains,  or  spartein  -^-^  grain  may 
be  given  in  its  place.  Some  heart  stimulant  is  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  aconitine,  when  the  larger  doses  are  given  and  the  pa- 
tient sliould  be  warned  against  making  any  sudden  muscular  efforts. 
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and  during  the  week  or  ten  days  of  such  treatment  should  walk  very 
little. 

Grelsemium  is  the  remedy  next  in  favor,  and  this  is  to  be  begun 
in  small  dose,  10  drops  of  the  tincture,  or  10  drops  of  the  fluid 
extract,  being  given  every  three  hours,  and  the  dose  increased  by  1 
drop  each  time  until  the  patient  perceives  physiological  effects,  which 
are  a  heaviness  of  the  upi>er  eyelids  and  a  difficulty  in  opening  the 
eyes.  In  one  obstinate  case  30  drops  of  the  fluid  extnuit  every  three 
hours  uniformly  cured  the  attack.  This  remedy  may  be  kept  up  at 
the  point  which  produces  this  physiological  effect  for  several  days  and 
very  oflen  gives  marked  relief.  In  patients  of  my  own  tliis  remedy 
has  succeeded  when  aconitiue  had  failed  completely. 

The  tincture  of  colchicum  has  been  used  with  considerable  benefit, 
especially  in  the  gouty  cases.  The  wine  of  colcliicum  may  be  given  in  e5- 
drop  doses  every  two  or  three  hours  until  a  purgative  action  is  produced, 
and  then  the  dose  may  be  decreased  in  amount,  or  the  frequency  of 
the  dose  may  be  lessened.     The  effect  can  be  continued  for  sevenil  days. 

Butyl  chloral  hydrate  in  5-grain  doses  every  hour  for  4  doses  has 
been  highly  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Preparations  of  arsenic;  especially  the  cacodylate  of  sodium,  J  to  J 
gr.,  three  times  a  day,  are  of  considerable  service.  They  may  l)e  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  remedies  already  mentioned,  or  alone,  great 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  toxic  effects. 

The  most  certain  and  satisfactory  remedy  is  opium  or  morphine. 
This  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  extract  of  opium,  or  tlie  tincture 
of  opium  in  increasing  doses,  by  tlie  stomaeli,  or  morpliine  may  be 
used  hypodermically.  In  the  majority  of  crises  of  trigeminal  neuralgia 
it  will  eventually  be  used,  although  if  possible  patients  should  be  pre- 
vented from  resorting  to  it  too  soon,  or  t(M)  freely,  as  there  is  no 
disease  in  which  the  morphine  habit  is  a  more  common  sequel  than 
trigeminal  neuralgia.  Yet  in  the  paroxysms  of  pain  it  is  imperative 
to  give  relief,  and  the  mere  fear  of  engendering  the  habit  should  not 
prevent  one  from  using  it  in  appropriate  cases,  especially  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease  and  until  other  remeilies  can  have  the  time  to 
exert  a  constitutional  effect. 

Strychnine  has  been  used  by  Dana  hypodermically  in  large  doses  for 
the  relief  of  various  forms  of  neuralgia,  a  dose  being  begun  of  -^  of  a 
grain  and  increased  as  high  as  -ji^^  of  a  grain  hypcHlermically  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I  have  seldom  seen  any  benefit  result  from  this 
treatment,  but  I  have  seen  severe  stiychnine  poisoning  ensue. 

In  individuals  who  are  the  subject  of  arterial  sclerosis  nitro-glycerin 
is  a  remedy  of  considerable  efficacy,  which  may  be  used  in  -pj-^p  or  j  J-jj- 
of  a  grain  and  repeated  with  sufficient  frequency  to  pnxluee  a  percep- 
tible effect  upon  the  arterial  tension.  Nitrite  of  sodium  in  1-  or  2- 
grain  doses  is  equally  efficacious. 

The  extract  of  cannabis  indica  has  some  reputation  in  the  tre^itment 
of  neuralgia.  It  is  to  be  given  in  tablet  or  pill  form,  \  of  a  grain  at 
a  dose  several  times  a  day. 
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Preparations  of  the  bromides,  and  bromide  combined  with  chloral 
may  be  of  some  service  in  the  lighter  forms  of  neuralgia,  but  in  the 
severe  attacks  do  not  have  sufficient  effect  to  quiet  the  pain.  If  a  small 
amount  of  morphine  be  added-  to  full  doses  of  these  two  drugs  a  use- 
fiil  remedy  is  obtained. 

Local  applications  to  the  face  sometimes  give  considerable  relief. 
Applications  of  ice  bags  or  freezing  the  lace  by  a  spray  of  chloride  of 
ethyl  applied  to  the  point  of  exit  of  the  branch  of  the  nerve  aflfiected 
are  sometimes  of  considerable  service.  The  majority  of  patients,  how- 
ever, prefer  hot  applications ;  and  a  hot-water  bag  or  a  poultice  or  an 
application  of  cotton  covered  with  oiled  silk,  outside  of  which  a  hot 
bag  or  a  Japanese  hand  furnace  can  be  placed,  will  often  give  consid- 
erable relief.  Most  of  these  patients  prefer  to  protect  the  face  by 
some  woollen  substance  and  thus  avoid  exposure  to  cold  or  to  changes 
of  temperature. 

Sometimes  local  applications  of  lotions  and  salves  are  of  service. 
Weak  chloroform  liniment,  evaporating  lotions  of  opium  and  lead,  or 
ointments  containing  aconite,  morphine,  atropine,  and  veratrine,  have 
been  used  with  some  success.  Rubbing  the  face  with  a  menthol  pencil 
may  give  relief.  The  face  may  be  painted  with  coUodium  in  which 
iodoform,  1  to  15  grains,  has  been  dissolved,  a  thick  coating  being  ap- 
plied over  the  exit  of  the  branch  of  the  nerve  aflFected.  Camphor  and 
chloral  rubbed  together  into  a  paste  and  applied  has  been  of  benefit. 

Inhalations  of  chloroform  may  be  given  with  good  eflFect,  but  this, 
of  course,  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 

Electricity  in  the  form  of^alvanism^a  mild,  continuous  current^  with 
the  positive  pole  upon  the  painful  pomt  and  the  negative  on  the  back, 
has  been  recommended.  The  application  should  be  five  minutes  in 
duration  over  each  branch  of  the  nerve  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  make  or  break  the  current  during  the  application,  it  being  be- 
gun very  gradually  by  the  aid  of  a  rheostat.  Sometimes  a  severe  ver- 
tigo may  be  produced  by  applications  of  galvanism  to  the  head  and 
face.  I  have  never  seen  any  good  result  from  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

Massage  of  the  face  is  usually  very  painful  in  conditions  of  neuralgia 
and  has  never  in  my  experience  been  of  much  service  in  the  treatment 
of  the  attacks.  Vibrations  maintained  by  a  tuning-fork  electrically 
vibrated,  the  end  of  the  fork  being  in  contact  with  the  aflFected  branch 
of  the  nerve,  and  vibrations  with  the  end  of  the  fingers  of  an  expert 
masseur,  have  given  relief  in  some  cases. 

The  actual  cautery  cannot  be  applied  to  the  face  on  account  of  the 
scars  which  remain,  and  hence  is  not  used  in  trigeminal  neuralgia. 

Surgical  Treatment. — For  many  years  division  of  individual 
branches  of  the  nerve  has  been  practised  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia, 
the  nerve  being  merely  divided  or  being  divided  and  the  central  end 
stretched,  or  a  considerable  section  of  the  nerve  being  removed.  To 
reach  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  supraorbital  or  infraorbital  nerves, 
semilunar  incisions  of  the  eyebrow  or  cheek  are  made  in  the  natural 
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lines  of  the  skin,  and  chiselling  out  of  the  orbital  bones  gives  access 
to  the  nerve.  Division  of  the  third  branch  of  the  nerve  within  the 
mouth,  as  it  passes  into  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  is  a  comparatively  simple 
operation  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  surgeon.  The  deeper  opera- 
tions of  division  of  these  various  roots  at  their  exit  from  the  skull  re- 
quires much  greater  surgical  skill  and  is  very  complicated  and  bloody. 

Recently  surgeons  have  resorted  to  the  injection  of  a  1^  per  cent, 
solution  of  osmic  acid  for  the  relief  of  mild  cases  of  neuralgia  limited 
in  extent  to  one  branch  of  the  nerve.  Two  minims  of  the  solution 
may  be  injected  slowly  through  a  very  fine  needle  into  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve  after  it  has  been  exposed  as  described.  The  osmic  acid  de- 
stroys the  nerve  fibre  by  dissolving  its  medullary  sHeath.  This  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  imder  cocaine,  but  the  injection  of  osmic  acid 
causes  severe  pain,  and  therefore  ether  anaesthesia  is  preferable.  I 
have  known  of  two  cases  cured  by  this  method. 

While  such  operations  may  give  relief  for  some  months  or  years, 
they  are  not  positively  curative,  but  they  may  be  performed  when  the 
case  is  a  chronic  one  and  the  neuralgia  is  limited  to  a  single  branch  of 
the  nerve.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  neuralgia  eventually  extends 
to  other  branches,  and  in  such  cases  the  more  radical  operation  advised 
by  Krause  and  Hartley  simultaneously,  of  exsection  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  within  the  skull,  may  be  performed.  This  operation  is  car- 
ried out  by  making  a  horseshoe-shaped  incision  through  the  skin, 
periosteum,  and  temporal  and  parietal  bones,  and  laying  down  a  flap 
which  should  be  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  base  being  half 
an  inch  above  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  dura  is  not  incised,  but  with 
the  brain  is  then  carefully  lifted  away  from  the  base  of  the  skull.  The 
point  of  exit  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  determined,  great  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  injuring  the  optic  and  oculomotor  nerves ;  the  free  branches 
of  the  nerve  are  seized,  the  Gasserian  ganglion  is  pulled  outward 
through  the  dura,  and  the  tnmk  of  the  nerve  divided  behind  the  gan- 
glion. Traction  on  the  nerves  is  made  and  they  are  divided  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  ganglion,  which  is  thus  removed  with  a  half-inch  of 
the  nerves.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  to  deprive  the  face  entirely 
of  sensation,  and  the  operation  is  always  followed  by  a  permanent  con- 
dition of  tingling  and  numbness,  with  ancesthesia  of  the  face,  and  loss 
of  taste  on  one  side  of  the  tongue ;  but  it  usually  gives  permanent 
relief  fix)m  the  neuralgia.  The  agonizing  pain  is  so  great  that  these 
patients  are  willing  to  submit  to  any  operation  that  promises  a  cure. 
I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  permanent  cures  in  patients  of  my  own 
upon  whom  Hartley  has  performed  this  operation,  and  Keen,  Krause, 
Horsley  and  others  have  published  many  cases  of  cure.  Recently, 
Frazer  and  Keen  have  obtained  good  results  by  dividing  tlie  central 
end  of  the  nerve  just  behind  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  without  removing 
the  ganglion. 

Cervico-occipital  Neuralgia. — Neuralgia  of  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus  and  especially  of  the  great  occipital  nerve,  which 
passes  up  the  back  of  the  neck  and  over  the  back  of  the  head  to  the 
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vertex,  is  occasionally  met  with,  though  it  is  by  no  means  as  common 
as  trigeminal  neuralgia.  Pain  is  felt  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  in 
the  neck,  but  particularly  below  the  occiput  and  in  the  vertex.  There 
are  painful  spots  near  the  exit  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
over  the  occiput,  and  upon  the  vertex.  The  scalp  is  very  likely  to  be 
tender  when  the  pain  is  intense.  Frequently  the  pain  is  bilateral,  and 
very  often  is  continuous  rather  than  paroxysmal,  tfiough  sharp  attacks 
of  pain  may  follow  any  motion  of  the  head.  The  patients  usually  hold 
the  head  in  a  fixed  position  to  avoid  the  pain  produced  by  movement. 
Sometimes  a  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  accompanies  tiie  neuralgia. 
In  one  case  reported  by  Johnson,  the  superior  ganglion  and  its  cord 
were  fixed  by  adhesions  which  were  freed  by  operation,  after  which 
the  patient  was  relieved  of  the  neuralgia.  Occasionally  an  attack  of 
trigeminal  neuralgia  is  associated  with  the  cervical  neuralgia.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  central  radiation  of  irritation,  which  is  erroneously 
referred,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  common  cause  producing  both  aflFec- 
tions.  The  characteristics  of  the  disease  are  similar  to  those  of  trigem- 
inal neuralgia  and  the  treatment  is  that  of  neuralgia  in  general.  In 
one  very  obstinate  case  imder  my  care,  McBuruey  divided  the  great 
occipital  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  muscle.  This  had  only  a  tempo- 
rary effect  and  it  waa  several  months  before  a  spontaneous  recovery 
ensued. 

Brachial  Neuralgia. — The  various  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus 
are  occasionally  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  The  pain  may  be  felt  chiefly  in 
and  about  the  plexus  in  the  neck,  but  usually  shoots  outward  into  the 
branches  down  the  arm  and  into  the  forearm  and  hand.  There  are 
painful  points  where  the  nerves  are  superficial  and  can  be  easily  com- 
pressed against  the  bones.  Thus  in  the  axilla,  over  the  circumflex, 
near  the  deltoid,  over  the  musculospiral  as  it  curves  about  the  humerus, 
over  the  ulnar  at  the  elbow,  and  over  the  nerves  at  the  wrist,  pressure 
causes  pain.  The  pain  is  made  worse  by  any  movements  of  the  arm, 
and  the  patient  instinctively  keeps  it  quiet.  The  pain  is  usually  worse 
at  night,  probably  because  of  pressure  exerted  during  sleep,  and  hence 
sleep  is  often  interfered  with.  There  is  often  much  hypersensitiveness 
of  tlie  skin  and  a  burning  pain,  which  Weir  Mitchell  has  named  "caus- 
algia."  Herpes  zoster  is  a  frequent  complicating  symptom,  and  the 
lK)sition  of  the  vesicles  corresponds  exactly  with  the  distribution  of  the 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  nerves.  Glossy  skin  and  trophic  changes  in 
the  nails  appear  only  when  a  true  neuritis  has  developed. 

Intercostal  Neuralgia. — While  the  intercostal  nerves  from  their 
protected  situation  are  usually  exempt  from  injuries  and  wounds,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  stab  woimds  of  the  back  or  chest,  they  are  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  neuralgia.  The  neuralgic  pain  is  sharp  and  shoot- 
ing around  the  side  of  the  chest  and  is  often  felt  chiefly  in  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  nerve  in  front  or  at  its  middle  branch  in  the  line  of 
the  axilla.  At  these  two  points  of  exit  of  the  branches  and  also  at  the 
point  of  exit  of  the  posterior  branch  near  to  the  spine,  points  of  tender- 
ness are  usually  present.     If  the  upper  dorsal  nerves  are  affected  the 
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pain  may  also  be  felt  in  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  and  may  be  attended 
by  tachycardia.  The  pain  is  increased  by  breathing,  by  coughing,  or  by 
any  movement  of  the  chest.  A  dull,  aching,  pressing  pain  is  felt  be- 
tween the  attacks,  and  patients  usually  like  to  support  the  side  and 
compress  it.  Others  cannot  endure  the  touch  of  their  clothing.  In- 
tercostal neuralgia  is  very  often  followed  by  an  attack  of  herpes  zoster. 
The  cases  of  Kaposi  have  proved  that  when  herpes  occurs  lie  disease 
is  sometimes  due  to  a  hemorrhage  within  tlie  posterior  spinal  ganglion 
of  the  nerve  affected.  In  other  cases,  a  parenchymatous  and  intersti- 
tial neuritis  have  been  foimd.  The  herpes  may  precede  the  neuralgia 
and  the  latter — especially  in  old  people — may  persist  long  after  the 
eruption  has  subsided. 

Any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  neuralgia  may  produce  intercostal 
neuralgia.  Intercostal  neuralgia  is  frequently  due  to  a  secondary  im- 
plication of  the  nerve  from  disease,  either  in  the  bones  of  tlie  spine  or 
chest,  or  in  infectious  conditions  of  the  pleura.  Thus  empyema  is 
occasionally  complicated  by  intercostal  neuralgia.  It  has  occurred 
from  pressure  by  aneurisms.  Its  relative  frequency  in  women  suggests 
that  the  same  causes  that  produce  mastodynia  (5'.  v.),  a  variety  of 
intercostal  neuralgia,  may  also  cause  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intercostal  neuralgia  is  made  from  the 
exceeding  sharp,  shooting  character  of  the  pain,  and  by  the  existence 
of  painful  points  upon  the  chest  at  the  exit  of  the  nerves.  It  may 
suggest  angina  pectoris  when  tachycardia  occurs,  but  the  course  of  the 
two  diseases  differs  so  widely  tliat  a  diagnosis  is  easily  reached. 

Pleurodynia,  w^hich  is  a  muscular  rhemnatism  of  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles, produces  a  somewhat  similar  pain,  increased  by  respiration  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  tenderness  is  not  felt  especially  at  the  point  of  exit  of 
the  nerve.  In  pleurisy  the  pain  is  less  exactly  limited  in  its  distribu- 
tion, and  the  physical  signs  of  the  disease  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be 
reached. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  by  local  applications  along  the  course 
of  the  nerve ;  blisters  or  the  actual  cautery  over  the  exit  of  the  spinal 
branches,  and  special  measures  such  as  are  described  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia  in  general.  Edinger  reconmiends  a  spray  of  chlorsethyl. 
For  the  relief  of  the  herpes,  applications  of  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
may  be  made,  or  the  herpetic  vesicles  may  be  painted  with  collcxlion, 
to  which  a  small  amount  (1  per  cent.)  of  carbolic  acid  or  thymol  has 
been  added.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  septic  infection  of 
the  exposed  skin  when  the  vesicles  have  ruptured.  In  old  persons 
opiates  should  be  very  carefully  given. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Breast — Mastodynia.— This  form  of  neuralgia 

18  very  rare  and  occurs  chiefly  in  women.  It  may  develop  during 
pregnancy  and  is  especially  frequent  during  the  last  weeks.  It  occa- 
sionally occurs  during  lactation  and  may  be  so  severe  as  to  interfere 
greatly  with  nursing.  It  sometimes  develops  in  women  during  the 
menstrual  period,  or  in  the  course  of  uterine  or  ovarian  disease.  In 
one  of  my  cases  the  attacks  lasted  three  days  at  each  monthly  period 
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for  several  years^  requiring  the  use  of  morphine  at  the  time.  It  also 
occurs  as  a  direct  result  of  carcinoma  and  other  tumors  of  the  breast ; 
but  occasionally  it  occurs  as  a  result  of  ansemic  or  neurasthenic  states 
without  concurrent  affection  of  the  genital  organs.  In  fact,  any  one 
of  the  general  causes  of  neural^  may  be  capable  of  producing 
mastodynia. 

The  pain  is  usually  located  deep  in  the  gland,  is  very  severe,  and 
occurs  in  paroxysms,  but  there  is  'usually  a  dull,  heavy  feeling  or 
aching  pain  all  ^e  time.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  superficial,  and  the 
skin  of  the  breast,  especially  about  the  nipple,  is  exquisitely  sensitive ; 
the  nipple  may  be  congested  and  the  entire  breast  red  and  swollen. 
£rb  has  seen  a  case  in  which  the  pain  excited  the  function  of  the 
gland.  There  are  tender  points  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
second  to  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  course  of  the  case  is  a  slow 
one.  Sometimes  the  pain  persists  in  spite  of  treatment  until  preg- 
nancy is  over,  or  until  lactation  ceases. 

In  addition  to  general  measures  of  treatment  for  neuralgia  already 
described,  some  relief  attends  the  adjustment  of  a  support  to  the  breast, 
or  a  firm  bandage  to  the  breast.  Local  applications  of  cocaine  in  4 
per  cent,  solution  to  the  nipple  sometimes  quiets  the  pain.  Ointment 
of  belladonna  and  aconite  or  evaporating  solution  of  lead  and  opium 
may  be  of  benefit.  Nageli  has  afforded  relief  by  stretching  the  nerve, 
the  entire  breast  being  firmly  grasped  in  both  hands  and  slowly  but 
steadily  lifted  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  several  times  a  day.  This 
is  a  simple  method  which  should  be  tried  in  every  case. 

Lumbo-abdominal  Neuralgia. — The  lower  dorsal  nerves  and  the 
lumbar  nerves  send  branches  over  the  back  and  abdomen.  These 
branches  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  which  resembles  inter- 
costal neuralgia,  to  which  it  is  strictly  homologous.  The  pain  shoots 
about  the  side  of  the  body  and  is  at  times  intense  and  often  burning 
in  character.  There  are  tender  points  at  the  posterior,  lateral,  and 
anterior  exits  of  the  branches  of  the  nerves.  Neuralgia  in  this  locality 
is  especially  likely  to  be  attended  by  herpes.  I  have  seen  a  case  in 
which  abdominal  neuralgia  followed  intercostal  neuralgia,  both  being 
attended  by  herpes.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  course  of  the 
case  was  slow,  the  pain  lasting  several  weeks,  and  resisting  all  forms 
of  treatment.  The  patient  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  the  subject  of 
chronic  arterial  changes  and  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys.  The  pain  in 
lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia  is  often  dull  and  continuous.  It  fre- 
quently extends  downward  into  the  groin  and  is  felt  in  the  penis  or 
labium,  on  which  parts  herpes  appears.  This  condition  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  neuralgia  of  the  testicles  and  ovaries,  which  is  an 
affection  of  the  sympathetic  system  supplying  these  organs. 

There  are  no  special  therapeutic  indications  in  this  form  of  neuralgia. 

Cmral  Neuralgia. — The  anterior  crural  nerve,  which  extends 
down  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh  and  leg  and  reaches  the  ankle,  is 
occasionally  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  The  condition  may  develop  in 
the  course  of  sciatica.     It  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 
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and  usually  develops  after  hard  muscular  work  or  long  marches^ 
exposure  to  cold,  or  injuries.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  pain  in  this 
nerve  is  oft;en  the  first  sign  of  caries  of  the  spine.  It  is  said  that  in 
diabetes  crural  neuralgia  and  sciatica  are  the  most  frequent  forms  of 
neuralgia  produced.  The  most  obstinate  case  of  the  disease  which  I 
have  seen  was  in  a  diabetic  patient.  Painful  points  are  found  in  the 
inguinal  canal,  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee, 
and  on  the  inner  malleolus.  Herpes  frequently  appears.  This  form 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  reflex  pain  oft«n  felt  by  women  at  the 
menstrual  period  or  with  ovarian  disease  in  this  locality.  The  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  for  sciatica. 

Painftd  Knee. — Haffa^  has  called  attention  to  the  causes  of  pain 
in  the  knee  not  due  to  crural  neuralgia.  They  are  (1)  arthritic  muscu- 
lar atrophy.  Inactivity  of  the  hip  joint  or  knee  joint  from  any  cause 
may  lead  to  an  atrophy  of  the  quadriceps  femoris.  This  muscle  holds 
the  capsule  of  the  knee  joint  tense  and  if  it  is  relaxed  the  capsule  may 
get  between  the  patella  and  the  condyle  of  the  femur  or  between  the 
condyles  of  femur  and  tibia,  causing  pain  on  walking.  It  is  to  be 
cured  by  rest  in  bed  with  massage  of  the  muscle  and  its  constant  exer- 
cise by  electricity  till  the  atrophy  is  removed.  (2)  A  second  cause  of 
pain  in  the  knee  is  the  dislocation  of  a  meniscus  in  the  joint.  This 
follows  slight  injuries  and  causes  a  sudden  pain  and  a  flexion  of  the 
1^  with  rotation  away  from  the  injured  meniscus,  the  hard  edge  of 
which  can  be  felt  and  is  tender.  This  needs  operative  treatment.  (3) 
A  third  condition  causing  a  painful  knee  is  a  mass  of  fat  in  the  joint 
between  the  condyles  growing  from  a  papilla  in  the  capsule.  This 
causes  a  swelling  and  must  be  removed. 

Sciatica. — Sciatica  is  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  It  is  a  very 
common  affection,  more  frequently  met  with  in  males  than  in  females, 
and  in  adults  than  in  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Persons 
between  the  age  of  forty  and  fifty  years  are  most  liable  to  the  disease. 

Etiology. — Gout  and  rheumatism  are  the  chief  causes  of  sciatica. 
It  can  often  be  directly  traced  to  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  particularly 
frequent  in  diabetic  patients.  It  may  follow  any  of  the  infectious 
diseases  or  may  be  due  to  alcoholism.  The  poisonous  agents  which 
cause  multiple  neuritis  may  cause  sciatica.  Direct  pressure  upon  the 
sciatic  nerve  by  sitting  in  an  uneasy  position  or  in  hard  chairs  with 
sharp  edges,  or  pressure  exerted  from  causes  acting  within  the  pelvis, 
such  as  accumulations  within  the  rectum,  pelvic  inflammation,  or 
tumors  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  or  the  condition  of  pregnancy  may 
cause  sciatica.  Disease  of  the  sacral  or  thigh  bones  may  produce  sci- 
atica. In  one  case  under  my  cjire  a  long  standing  sciatica  was  finally 
explained  by  the  development  of  an  osteosarcoma  of  the  pelvis.  In- 
juries are  a  frequent  ciiuse  of  sciatica,  as  in  falls  upon  the  buttocks  and 
fractures  of  the  thigh.  Lifting  heavy  weights  has  brought  on  sciatica. 
Workers  who  stand  or  move  the  legs  at  machines  are  particularly 
liable.     The  sciatic  nerve  is  well  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  and  it  is 

^Berliner  kiln.  Wochen.,  1904 ;  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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possible  that  a  venous  congestion  from  pressure  is  an  exciting  cause 
of  disturbance  of  fiinction  in  the  nerve  in  these  cases.  Sciatica  often 
follows  hemorrhoids  and  varicose  veins  in  the  1^.  It  is  difficult  to 
separate  sharply  sciatica  from  sciatic  neuritis,  and  in  many  cases  where 
the  disease  lasts  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  neuritis  is  present.  In  fact,  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
an  autopsy  has  been  obtained,  an  interstitial  neuritis  with  congestion 
of  the  vessels,  hemorrhages  in  the  sheath,  and  secondary  degenerations 
in  the  nerve  fibers  have  been  found.  Many  cases  are  so  short  in  their 
duration,  the  symptoms  are  so  distinctly  intermittent,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  pain  is  so  instantaneous  either  upon  change  of  position  or  upon 
local  applications,  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  a  true  neuritis  has 
developed. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  sciatica  are  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
thigh  and  in  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  referred  quite  distinctly  to  the 
course  of  the  nerve.  Sometimes  when  the  upper  branches  of  the  nerve 
are  involved  pain  is  felt  over  the  sacrum  and  buttock  as  high  as  the 
waist  line.  In  other  cases  these  branches  escape.  Usually  the  pain 
is  most  intense  about  the  sciatic  notch  and  down  tlie  back  of  the  thigh 
to  the  knee.  Sometimes  it  is  limited  to  the  lower  branches  of  the 
nerve  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  to  the  foot. 

In  the  severer  type  of  case  the  entire  distribution  of  the  nerve  is  the 
seat  of  pain.  The  pain  is  not  as  diffuse  as  in  muscular  rheumatism, 
and  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  indicate  its  position  he  follows  down 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  the  line  of  the  nerve  from  its  exit  in  the 
sciatic  notch  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  ankle.  The  pain  occurs 
in  paroxysms  and  may  be  agonizing  in  its  intensity ;  is  usually  in- 
creased by  movement,  by  walking,  especially  by  going  up  stairs,  and 
can  always  be  elicited  by  hyperextension  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  and 
of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis — a  position  which  stretches  the  sciatic 
nerve.  It  is  attended  by  tenderness  at  those  points  where  the  nerve 
can  easily  be  compressed  between  the  fingers  and  a  prominent  portion 
of  the  bone,  namely,  above  the  hip-joint  near  tlie  posterior  iliac  spine, 
at  the  sciatic  notch,  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  behind  the  knee,  below 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  behind  the  external  condyle  of  the  ankle,  and 
on  the  back  of  the  foot.  The  pain  is  usually  dull  in  character  and 
constantly  present,  but  there  are  acute  exacerbations  and  these  are 
often  attended  by  sensations  of  burning  or  feeling  as  if  water  were 
trickling  along  the  limb,  or  sharp,  darting  pains  through  the  length 
of  the  nerve.  The  pain  is  a  deep-seated  one  and  is  referred  to  the 
muscles  or  the  bone,  never  to  the  skin.  It  may  be  increased  by  ex- 
tension of  the  leg  and  thigh  together.  Pains  are  usually  worse  at 
night,  when  the  patient  gets  warm  in  bed,  though,  as  a  rule,  warmth 
to  the  limb  is  grateful  and  the  patients  instinctively  avoid  exposure  to 
cold. 

The  gait  is  affected  in  sciatica,  the  patient  limping  and  moving  the 
entire  limb  stiffly.  The  toe  is  turned  out,  the  leg  is  slightly  abducted, 
and  the  patient  instinctively  rotates  the  spine  to  the  well  side.    In  ex- 
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treme  cases  there  may  develop  a  tendency  to  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine  away  from  the  affected  side.  In  the  more  intense  cases  the 
patient  is  confined  to  the  bed  by  the  pain^  cannot  bear  his  weight  upon 
the  limb^  cannot  bear  to  have  it  moved,  and  finds  it  easy  only  in  one 
position,  which  varies  in  different  cases.  The  leg  is  usually  abducted, 
rotated  outward,  and  flexed  at  the  knee.  It  is  best  to  allow  the  patient 
to  ascertain  the  position  in  which  he  is  most  comfortable  and  to  keep 
the  limb  in  that  position  supported  by  pillows.  The  pain  may  be  so 
intense  as  to  cause  reflex  spasms  and  twitehings  of  the  leg,  and  is  very 
conmionly  associated  with  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  leg,  or  by 
sensations  of  pins  and  needles,  the  foot  being  asleep  constantly.  When 
the  sciatica  goes  on  to  a  neuritis,  ansesthesia  may  develop  in  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg  below  the  knee  and  in  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  may  be  weak  or  even  paralyzed  and 
atrophied,  showing  a  reaction  of  degeneration. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  very  much  in  different  cases.  There  is 
sometimes  a  sudden,  acute  onset  which  in  cases  due  to  exposure  to  cold  or 
to  rheumatism,  or  to  gout,  is  often  attended  by  a  slight  rise  of  tempera- 
ture and  constitutional  disturbances.  Usually  the  onset  is  gradual.  Pain 
occurs  in  paroxysms,  which  become  more  and  more  frequent  and  severe 
during  several  days,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  the  pain  has  become  con- 
tinuous. In  bad  cases  the  patient  limps  or  is  unable  to  walk.  This  con- 
dition may  remain  for  several  weeks  or  may  subside  gradually.  Recovery 
ensues  within  three  or  four  weeks,  though  in  many  cases  months  pass 
before  the  patient  is  free  from  pain.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  relapse 
in  cases  of  sciatica.  I  have  rarely  known  a  patient  to  escape  a  second 
and  third  attack.  Even  when  recovery  has  ensued,  pain  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  slightest  tendency  to  overstretch  the  nerve,  or  by  too  great 
exertion  in  walking.  I  have  never  seen  a  bilateral  sciatica,  though  a 
number  of  cases  are  recorded.  Even  in  the  chronic  cases  improvement 
after  a  time  occurs,  but  where  a  neuritis  has  been  set  up  the  pain  is  re- 
mittent rather  than  intermittent.  In  the  cases  which  are  due  to  pressure 
within  the  pelvis  the  pain  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  j)eriphery  of  the 
nerve  and  its  terminal  distribution  than  in  the  trunk  upon  the  thigh. 
In  the  cases  where  neuritis  is  present  there  is  usually  tenderness  along  the 
entire  course  of  the  nerve,  as  well  as  at  the  painful  points  of  Valleix. 

Herpes  is  a  common  complication  of  sciatica.  It  is  sometimes  very 
extensive  over  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  on  the  buttock.  The  her- 
petic vesicles  may  become  large  and  confluent,  so  tliat  the  affection  of 
the  skin  may  give  as  much  discomfort  as  the  pain.  In  this  condition 
the  skin  should  be  protected  by  applications  of  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
and  bandaging  with  cotton-wool. 

French  authors  have  called  attention  to  the  characteristic  position  of 
the  limb  in  standing  and  in  walking,  which  is  characteristic  of  sciatica 
and  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  muscular  rheumatism,  or  from  hip- 
joint  disease.^     In  sciatica  the  thigh  is  somewhat  adducted,  the  fold 

*  See  also  H.  Ehiet  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Grenzgebiet  der  Med.  u.  Chinirg.,  1898, 
p.  695. 
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of  the  buttock  is  depressed^  and  the  knee  is  slightly  flexed^  even  when 
standing  in  an  upright  position.  The  entire  spine  is  somewhat  de- 
flected with  convexity  to  the  affected  side.  This  is  due  to  an  instinc- 
tive effort  to  support  the  weight  on  the  well  limb.  There  is  some- 
times a  slight  wasting  of  the  muscles  in  the  limb. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  sciatica  is  usually  evident  from  the 
characteristic  symptoms^  but  it  has  been  mistaken  for  disease  of  the 
hip-joint^  for  caries  of  the  sacrum^  and  for  lesions  in  the  cauda  equina. 
In  hip-joint  disease  the  pain  is  usually  felt  first  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee.  It  is  not  associated  with  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the 
sciatic  nerve^  though  pain  may  be  felt  all  about  the  hip-joint.  There 
is  usually  a  limitation  of  the  motion  of  the  joint  and  possibly  some 
shortening  of  the  thigh^  and  a  characteristic  rigid  position  of  adduc- 
tion with  slight  rotation  is  found  in  hip-joint  disease.  In  caries  of  the 
sacrum,  while  the  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  sciatic  nerve^  there  are  usually 
symptoms  of  tenderness  along  the  sacrum,  tenderness  in  the  motion  of 
the  pelvic  bones  upon  the  sacrum,  and  the  pain  is  less  unilateral  than 
in  sciatica.  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  sacro-iliac  tendons  and  liga- 
ments does  not  produce  pain  below  the  exit  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the 
thigh.  In  muscular  rheumatism  the  pains  are  diffused  and  are  not 
located  exactly  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 

In  affections  of  the  cauda  equina,  meningeal  thickening,  hemor- 
rhages or  tumors,  the  symptoms  are  rarely,  if  ever,  unilateral  in 
character.  Considerable  pain  is  usually  felt  over  the  sacrum,  and 
incontinence  of  urine  and  feces,  with  ansesthesia  about  the  rectum,  are 
early  symptoms  which  are  not  present  in  sciatica. 

Locomotor  ataxia  very  often  produces  severe  pains  in  the  course  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  and  although  tiie  earliest  sign  of  this  disease  is  more 
oftien  pain  in  the  distribution  of  the  crural  nerve,  sciatica  may  be  its  first 
symptom.  In  every  case  of  sciatica,  therefore,  the  knee-jerk  should 
be  tested  and  the  pupil  be  carefully  observed  to  detect  any  lack  of 
reaction  to  light;  these  reflexes  are  not  affected  in  sciatica.  Aujesthetic 
areas  should  be  sought  for,  as  these  are  not  present  in  true  sciatica, 
but  develop  early  in  locomotor  ataxia. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  sciatica  is  fairly  good  as  regards 
eventual  recovery,  but  no  statement  can  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
duration  of  any  particular  attack,  for  although  the  duration  of  each 
attack  is  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
relapses  are  so  common  that  statements  in  regard  to  duration  are 
never  precise.  I  have  known  cases  to  last  two  or  three  years  and 
then  recover. 

Hyde  has  given  some  interesting  facts  in  his  analysis  of  200  cases 
which  may  be  quoted  here.  The  duration  was  less  than  one  month  in 
45  cases;  from  one  to  three  months  in  70  cases;  from  throe  to  six 
months  in  29  cases;  from  six  to  twelve  mouths  in  29  cases;  two  years 
in  15  cases;  three  years  in  6  cases;  four  years  in  1  case;  five  years  in 
2  cases,  and  six,  seven,  and  iQW  years  in  one  case  each.  Forty-three 
of  Hyde^s  cases  had  had  previous  attacks. 
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Treatment.  —  In  addition  to  the  general  statements  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  all  of  which  may  be  applied  to  sciatica,  a 
few  special  indications  may  be  given.  The  cause  must  be  removed 
if  possible.  In  all  cases  active  purgatives  must  be  given  at  the  outset. 
In  cases  due  to  cold  or  rheumatism  salicylates  and  salophen  are  of  the 
greatest  service.  Salophen  or  aspirin  may  be  given  in  15-grain  doses 
every  two  hours.  Absolute  rest  of  the  limb  is  most  important,  and 
the  patient  should  be  advised  to  remain  upon  the  bed  or  couch,  even 
fipom  the  b^inning  of  the  disease,  being  allowed  to  assume  the  position 
which  gives  the  greatest  comfort,  as  this  varies  in  different  individuals. 
All  positions  and  all  movements  which  intensify  the  pain  should  be 
avoided.  I  have  not  seen  any  benefit  from  fixation  of  the  limb,  either 
by  a  long  splint,  as  has  been  recommended  by  Hammond,  or  in  a  plas- 
ter bandage  as  has  been  suggested  by  others.  Hot  applications  are  of 
the  greatest  service  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  old-fashioned  remedy  of  ironing  the  limb  with  a  hot  iron  is  of  dis- 
tinct service.  The  application  of  flaxseed  poultices  is  of  benefit  in  the 
acute  stage,  but  the  most  eflBcacious  remedy  is  the  application  of  the 
Paquelin  cautery  along  the  course  of  the  nerve.  This  should  be  ap- 
plied daily  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease.  Or  small  fly  blis- 
ters should  be  applied  at  the  points  of  tenderness  along  the  trunk,  and 
should  be  repeated  every  other  day.  If  the  cantharides  is  applied  by 
means  of  coUodium  the  blisters  need  not  be  more  than  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  as  many  as  twenty  may  be  placed  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve. 

A  very  eflBcacious  method  of  the  treatment  of  sciatica  is  exposure  of 
the  limb  to  very  high  temperature  in  an  apparatus  in  which  hot  air 
can  be  produced.  Thus  tlie  temperature  of  the  air  may  be  raised  to 
250°  or  300°  F.,  the  limb  being  encased  in  the  apparatus.  And  such 
applications  may  be  repeated  twenty  minutes  iu  duration  daily. 

It  often  gives  much  relief  to  expose  the  limb  to  a  stream  of  steam 
along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Hot-water  massage  is  also  of  a 
great  deal  of  service,  such  as  is  applied  at  Wildbad,  Ragatz,  and  Bath,  at 
Aix-les-Bains  and  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia,  the  stream  of  water 
under  pressure  from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  even  forty  pounds,  being 
directed  u{)on  the  limb,  tlie  painful  points  along  the  nerve  being  pro- 
tected by  the  hand.  Long-continued  hot  sitz  baths  are  often  of  ser- 
vice and  give  the  patients  relief.  Richfield  Springs  has  a  good  repu- 
tation in  the  treatment  of  si*iatica,  and  I  have  known  patients  to 
recover  after  a  course  of  sulphur  baths  there.  Massiige  of  the  limb  is 
sometimes  of  service  if  it  is  done  with  great  skill  and  pressure  is  but 
lightly  exerted  upon  the  nerve  trunk.  Mud  or  sand  baths  heated  to 
100°  F.  are  of  great  service.  A  spray  of  chloride  of  ethyl  which 
causes  local  freezing  sometimes  gives  immediate  relief.  Hypcxlermie 
injections  into  the  nerve  have  been  practised  and  recommended. 
Hypodermically  an  injection  of  chloroform,  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  cocaine,  or  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  atropine,  or  simply  of  dis- 
tilled water,  may  be  given.  Osmic  acid  solutions  are  dangerous.  In 
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a  few  cases  where  the  nerve  has  been  felt  to  be  much  swollen  punctore 
by  a  needle  has  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  serum  from  the  sheath, 
and  has  given  relief.  Long  needles  are  to  be  used  under  strict  aseptic 
precautions.  They  are  to  be  inserted  and  left  in  an  hour,  the  limb 
being  kept  immovable  during  this  time.  Liniments  and  ointments 
containing  belladonna  or  aconite  may  be  rubbed  in  along  the  course  of 
the  nerve,  and  are  sometimes  of  benefit.  The  general  medicinal  treat- 
ment by  internal  remedies  may  be  conducted  along  the  line  already 
described  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  Electricity  I  have  never 
found  of  much  service,  but  long-continued  applications  of  galvanism 
of  very  mild  strength  (five  or  six  milliamp^res)  from  large  sponges 
may  be  tried. 

In  chronic  cases  where  all  other  means  have  failed  to  relieve  it  has 
been  proposed  to  stretch  the  nerve,  and  this  is  probably  of  service  in 
cases  where  an  interstitial  neuritis  has  produced  adhesions  between  the 
adjacent  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  and  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels. 
A  nerve  may  be  stretched  by  using  hyperextension  of  the  leg,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  has  to  be  done  under  chloroform,  as  it  is  very  painful. 
Or  tlie  nerve  may  be  stretched  by  cutting  down  upon  it  just  below  its 
exit  in  the  sciatic  notch,  dividing  the  sheath  and  stretching  it  with  the 
fingers.  Some  cases  have  been  reported  of  improvement  after  this 
procedure.  I  have  seen  one  cure  in  a  very  obstinate  case.  I  have 
seen  several  failures.  Other  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  nerve 
stretching  has  been  followed  by  paralysis  in  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  afiected  nerve.  It  should  only  be  resorted  to  after  every  other 
means  has  been  tried,  and  no  positive  promise  of  relief  should  be 
given. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Testicles  or  Ovaries. — Neuralgia  in  these  organs 
is  usually  the  result  of  some  congestion  of  the  veins  due  to  organic 
disease  or  to  pressure.  But  occasionally  it  may  be  due  to  some  one 
of  the  general  causes  of  neuralgia  already  mentioned.  The  pain  is 
very  intense  and  most  demoralizing.  It  causes  great  restlessness  and 
much  mental  depression.  It  is  occasionally  attended  by  sexual  excite- 
ment. Neuralgia  of  the  ovaries  may  coincide  with  the  menstrual 
function. 

The  treatment  is  first  directed  to  reducing  local  congestion.  This 
may  be  done  by  elevating  the  pelvis  and  letting  gravitation  empty  the 
veins.  A])plications  of  hesit,  especially  hot  poultices  to  the  testes,  and 
hot  vaginal  douches  or  rectal  injections,  to  be  taken  in  a  recumbent 
position,  are  usually  of  greiit  service.  Resort  may  be  had  to  the 
stronger  narcotics  early,  as  it  is  better  to  cut  an  attack  short  than  to 
allow  it  to  go  on.  And  attention  to  general  measures  for  building  up 
the  hejilth  must  not  be  omitted. 

Neuralgia  of  the  perineum,  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  in  males,  and  neuralgia  of  the  rectum  in  both  sexes,  is 
occasionally  complained  of.  If  no  local  disease  is  present  and  the 
affection  is  not  traceable  to  litha^mia  or  to  hemorrhoids,  it  is  probably 
caused  by  local  congestion.    Massage  of  the  perineum,  the  jxilvis  being 
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raised,  will  give  relief,  or  hot  applications  to  the  perineum  may  be 
eflTective.  If  these  fell,  massage  of  the  prostate  through  the  rectum, 
or  stripping  the  seminal  vesicles  may  do  good.  A  continuous  irriga- 
tion of  the  rectum  with  hot  water  by  means  of  the  double  tube  devised 
by  Keyes  is  of  much  service  in  these  cases.  Sitz  baths,  either  hot  or 
cold,  are  of  value.  As  in  neuralgia  of  the  genital  organs  prompt 
relief  must  be  given  by  narcotics  to  avoid  a  state  of  mental  depression. 
I  have  found  an  ointment  or  suppository  of  cocaine  and  hyoscyamus 
of  great  service.  Weir  Mitchell  has  seen  this  form  of  neuralgia  as  an 
early  sign  of  tabes,  an  observation  which  I  can  confirm,  having  seen 
two  such  cases.  I  have  also  known  it  to  occur  in  lithaemic  individuals 
and  in  persons  whose  circulation  was  poor,  after  sexual  excitement, 
both  of  a  natural  and  of  an  unnatural  kind. 

Coccygodjmia.  —  Neuralgia  of  the  coccygeal  nerv^es  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  affection.  But  pain  in  the  tip  of  the  spine  is  very  common, 
and  has  received  the  name  of  coccygodynia.  It  may  be  a  local  affec- 
tion, due  to  injuries,  especially  in  women  after  confinement ;  to  falls 
on  the  seat  or  to  caries  of  the  spinal  bone.  It  is  usually  in  my  opinion 
a  referred  pain  of  central  origin,  and  may  develop  in  very  many  func- 
tional or  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In  neurasthenic  and 
ansemic  persons,  chiefly  in  women,  it  is  a  frequent  complaint.  It  may 
be  associated  with  pain  in  the  nai)e  of  the  neck  or  between  the  should- 
ers, with  irritable  spine,  or  with  any  hysterical  stiite.  It  is  a  very 
common  complaint  in  cases  of  traumatic  neurosis.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  a  purely  hysterical  symptom,  and  is  increased  by  any 
local  treatment  or  by  anything  which  directs  attention  to  it.  In  sev- 
eral such  cases  where  gynecologists  have  exsected  the  coccyx  the  pain 
has  persisted  after  the  operation.  As  the  hysteria  or  neurasthenia 
passes  off  the  pain  is  forgotten.  Hence  it  should  never  be  treated 
directly,  but  only  as  a  symptom  of  a  general  condition.  In  the  few 
cases  which  are  true  neuralgia  the  same  treatment  as  that  of  sciatica 
will  be  applicable. 

BEFEBBED  PAINS. 

There  are  a  great  many  conditions  of  disease  in  which  more  or  less 
severe  pain  is  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  body  at  a  distance  from  a  dis- 
eased organ.  The  explanation  for  the  rc^ferring  of  these  pains  to  a 
part  of  the  body  which  is  really  not  affected  is  as  follows : 

The  branches  of  the  visceral  nerves  and  of  the  general  sympathetic 
nervous  system  enter  the  spinal  cord  at  various  levels  throughout  its 
entire  length.  Irritation  sent  into  the  spinal  cord  through  these  nerves 
set  up  sensory  impulses  in  the  various  segments  of  the  cord,  each  seg- 
ment receiving  impulses  from  a  certain  organ.  These  sensory  impulses 
are  sent  upward  to  the  brain,  and  become  conscious  perceptions. 
They  are  referred  by  consciousness  not  to  their  actual  ])oint  of  origin, 
but  to  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  sensiitions  usually  come  when 
received  at  the  particular  segment  irritated.  Thus,  as  in  gcMicral  ex- 
perience, sensations  and  pains  coming  from  the  various  segments  of 
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the  spinal  cord  have  been  due  to  irritation  in  the  surface  of  the  body 
corresponding  to  these  segments ;  these  various  visceral  sensations  are 
referred  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Some  examples  of  such  referred 
pains  will  make  this  matter  clearer. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  eyestrain  to  have  a  pain  felt  in  the  foi'e- 
head  or  in  tlie  back  of  the  neck,  neither  of  which  parts  is  in  direct 
connection  with  the  eye. 

The  pain  produced  by  decayed  teeth  may  be  felt  in  the  temple 
or  behind  the  ear,  instead  of  in  the  jaw. 

Severe  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  is  a  common  symptom  of  uterine 
disease  or  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Pain  down  the  left  arm  is  a  common  symptom  of  heart  disease,  and 
may  be  attended  by  hypersesthesia  in  the  region  of  the  fourth  and  fiftJi 
dorsal  nerves  on  the  chest. 

Pain  in  the  wrist  on  the  flexor  surface  is  frequently  felt  in  disease 
of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  or  bladder. 

Pain  under  the  right  shoulder-blade  is  frequently  felt  in  disease  of 
the  liver,  and  is  often  attended  by  hypersesthesia  in  the  domain  of  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve. 

Pain  under  the  left  shoulder-blade  is  common  in  enlargement  of  the 
spleen. 

Pain  between  the  shoulder-blades  is  a  very  common  symptom  of 
gastric  affections  of  any  kind.  It  may  be  attended  by  hypcrsesthesia 
in  the  epigastric  region,  and  the  nearer  the  disease  to  the  cardiac  end 
of  the  stomach  —  e,  (7.,  ulcer — the  higher  the  pain  is  felt.  In  severe 
vomiting  pain  may  be  felt  on  the  back  of  the  arms  or  even  down  the 
back  of  the  forearms. 

Pain  across  the  small  of  the  back  is  common  in  colitis  or  in  impac- 
tion of  feces  within  the  colon. 

Pain  across  the  upper  sacral  region  is  very  common  in  uterine 
disease. 

Pain  over  the  outer  side  of  the  hip  is  usually  due  to  ovarian  con- 
gestion. 

Pain  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  is  also  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  is  an  early  symptom  of  hip-joint 
disease. 

Pain  in  the  heel  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  litheemia,  and  may  also 
be  felt  in  ovarian  disease. 

Dana^  has  studied  the  location  of  these  reflex  or  referred  pains 
very  carefully,  and  his  figures  (Fig.  .28^),  which  are  here  reproduced, 
demonstrate  the  areas  of  pain  of  sympathetic  origin. 

Head^  and  Mackenzie^  have  added  a  few  facts  to  Dana's  statements. 

There  is  hardly  any  viscus  disease  in  which  may  not  give  rise  to 
some  of  these  referred  pains,  and  it  is  evident  that  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  localities  of  these  referred  pains  the  presence  of  such 

» New  York  Medical  Journal,  July  23,  1887. 
•Brain,  1893,  1894,  1896. 
»  Brain,  1902. 
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pain  might  mislead  the  physician.  I  have  had  many  patients  brought 
to  me  for  supposed  spinal  diseiusc  becsiuse  of  pain  in  tiie  dorsal  region 
and  tenderness  of  the  dorsal  spine^  with  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  gen- 
eral weakness  and  neurasthenic  conditions,  and  increased  knee-jerks, 
who  have  been  relieved  by  the  correction  of  a  chronic  gastric  dyspepsia. 
It  is  evident  that  in  these  referred  pains  the  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  relief  of  the  functional  or  organic  disease  in  the  viscus 
which  is  affected.    It  may  be  added  that  not  infrequently  sharp  counter- 
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sympathetic. 

DiitHhution. 

I. 

Trigeminus,  (aciaL 

Face  and  anterior  scalp. 

4  cerebral 

Head. 

• 

II. 

Upper  4  oertricaL 

Occiput,  neclc. 

l8t  cervical. 

Head,  ear. 

in. 

Lower  4  cervical 
and  l8t  dorsaL 

Upper  extremity. 

2d  and  .id  cervical,  Ist 
dorsal. 

Heart, 

IV. 

Upper  6  dorvaL 

Thorax. 

Ist  to  6th  dorsal. 

Lungs. 

V. 

Lower  6  dorsaL 

Abdomen,  upper  lum- 
bar. 

6th  to  12th  dorsal. 

Viscera  of  abdomen  and 
testes. 

n. 

12th  dorsal  and  4 
lomhar. 

Lambar  region,  upper 
gluteal,  anterior  and 
inner  thigh  and  Icnec. 

Ist  to  5th  lumbar. 

Pelvic  organs. 

VII. 

5th  lambar  and  5 
sacraL 

Lower  gluteal,  posterior 
thigh  and  leg. 

Ist  to  5th  sacral. 

Pelvic  orgiins  and  legs. 

irritation  over  the  seat  of  pain  is  followed  not  only  by  relief  of  the  pain, 
but  also  by  improvement  in  the  visceral  condition  which  is  its  cause. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS. 

Varieties.     Etiology.     Symptoms.     Coarse.     Duration.     Diagnosis.     Prognosis  and 

Treatment. 

Multiple  neuritis  or  polyneuritis  is  a  general  disseminated  inflam- 
mation or  degeneration  of  the  nerves,  symmetrical  in  its  distribution 
upon  both  sides  of  the  body  and  generally  affecting  all  the  nerves  of 
the  limbs,  particularly  in  their  terminal  branches.  It  is  hence  called 
peripheral  neuritis.  The  affection  rarely,  if  ever,  extends  as  high  as 
the  nerve  plexuses. 

Varieties.  — There  are  a  number  of  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  which 
differ  from  one  another  somewhat  in  their  pathology  and  in  their  symp- 
tomatology. The  following  etiological  classification  of  these  various 
forms  is  of  practical  use. 

1.  Toxic  cases  due  to  the  action  of  a  poison  derived  fix)m  without 
the  body.  These  poisons  are  alcohol,  carbonic  oxide  gas,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  the  coal-tar  products,  especially  sulphonal  and  trional ;  and 
nitrobenzol ;  also  arsenic,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  phosphorus  and  silver. 

2.  Infectious  cases  due  to  some  agent  acquired  or  developed  within 
the  body  as  an  accompaniment  or  sequel  of  diphtheria,  grippe,  typhoid, 
typhus,  malaria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  smallpox,  ery- 
sipelas, and  septicemic  conditions,  including  gonorrhoea  and  puerperal 
fever,  epidemic  forms  of  beriberi  or  kakke,  and  leprous  neuritis. 

3.  Cases  due  to  general  diseased  states  of  the  body  whose  origin  is 
undetermined,  such  as  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  anaemia,  marasmus, 
general  malnutrition  consequent  upon  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  senility, 
carcinoma,  and  local  malnutrition  produced  by  arterial  sclerosis. 

4.  Cases  due  to  exposure  to  cold  and  developing  spontaneously 
without  known  cause. 

Etiology. — Multiple  neuritis  is  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females  in  all  varieties.  All  ages  are  liable  to  be  affected.  The  diph- 
theritic type  is  of  course  more  commonly  seen  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  if  these  cases  are  included  in  a  general  list  it  would  appear 
as  if  children  were  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  adults.  In  154 
miscellaneous  cases,  not  diphtheritic,  16  were  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty  years,  34  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
years,  54  were  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years,  35  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years,  19  were  between  the  ages  of 
fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  10  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Heredity 
appears  to  play  little  or  no  part  in  the  causation  of  multiple  neuritis, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  the  general  tendencies  to  gout,  rheumatism,  dia- 
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betes^  carcinoma,  arterial  sclerosis,  and  tuberculosis  may  be  said  to  be 
hereditary. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  many  cases  a  number  of  different  causes 
combine  to  start  the  neuritis.  Thus  in  a  person  who  has  used  alcohol 
for  some  years  the  disease  may  not  develop  until  some  acute  illness, 
like  an  attack  of  the  grippe,  or  of  rheumatism,  or  an  exposure  to  cold 
occurs,  when  a  typical  alcoholic  neuritis  may  manifest  itself.  The  par- 
ticular elements  of  causation  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  types  of  the  affection. 

Symptoms.  —  A  general  statement  of  the  symptoms  occurring  in 
any  or  all  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  will  be  made,  and  then  the  special 
combination  of  these  symptoms,  together  with  the  common  course  of 
the  disease  in  the  different  classes  of  cases,  will  be  presented.  Some 
authors  have  attempted  a  symptomatic  classification  of  the  forms  of 
neuritis,  and  distinguish  between  sensory,  motor,  and  ataxic  types  of 
the  disease.^  As  many  cases,  however,  present  a  combination  of  these 
symptoms  such  a  division  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  scientifically 
justifiable,  however  convenient  from  the  clinical  standpoint. 

The  sensory  symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis  are  the  earliest  to  appear 
and  the  last  to  pass  away.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  on  record, 
from  whatever  cause,  numbness,  tingling,  or  formication  ushers  in  the 
disease.  These  forms  of  parsesthesiae  begin  in  the  feet  and  hands  and 
extend  to  the  knees  and  elbows.  They  may  be  associated  with  burn- 
ing, stretching,  boring,  or  tearing  sensations  which  distress  the  patient 
especially  during  the  onset,  and  such  sensations  usually  increase  as  the 
affection  reaches  its  height.  Their  subsidence,  as  tlie  case  goes  on, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  symptom,  but  they  are  among  the  last 
evidences  of  the  disease  to  disappear.  Pain  is  usually  present  as  well 
as  parsesthesise.  It  is  sharp  in  character  and  is  usually  intermittent. 
At  times  it  may  be  lancinating  and  so  severe  as  to  necessitate  the  use 
of  morphine.  It  is  fully  as  distressing  as  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
Tenderness  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  a  constant  symptom.  It  may 
be  so  extreme  that  the  limbs  cannot  be  moved  or  handled,  and  thus  it 
may  interfere  with  the  application  of  electricity  and  massage.  When 
the  tenderness  and  pain  are  referred  to  the  joints,  as  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  and  in  the  spontaneous  and  in- 
fectious cases,  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism ;  and  if  the  joints  are  swollen  or  the  limbs  oedematous  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  greatly  increiise<l. 

In  addition  to  these  subjective  feelings  some  demonstrable  distur- 
bance of  the  various  sensations  is  usually  present.  Hypersesthesia  to 
touch  and  also  to  electricity  is  not  infrequently  observed  during  the  first 
two  weeks.  It  is  usually  followed  by  some  anaesthesia,  although  this 
rarely  becomes  complete.  In  some  cases  the  loss  of  tactile  sense  is 
quite  evident  from  the  onset,  either  limited  to  the  cutaneous  distribu- 
tion of  some  special  nerve,  in  which  case  (Kldly-sluiped  areas  of  insen- 
sibility will  be  found,  as  in  lepra,  or,  as  is  most  often  the  case,  about 

^  Judson  Bury.     Clifford  AUbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  vi. 
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uniformly  distribnted  over  the  distal  parte  of  the  extremities  and  hid- 
ing ofT  into  normal  conditious  higher  up  upon  the  limb.  When  the 
aniesthesia  iB  at  its  height  the  patient  has  difficulty  in  locating  a  touch 
upon  the  haads  and  feet,  even  though  he  feels  it.  The  distribution  of 
the  aneesthesia  when  it  is  fully  developed  corresponds  to  the  parts  of 
the  extremities  covered  by  gloves  and  stockings,  and  hence  has  been 
named  the  glove-shaped  and  stocking-shaped  area  of  antesthesio. 
(Fig.  29.)     This  distribution  of  anasthesia,  contrasting  sharply,  as  it 


does,  with  that  due  to  spinal-cord  disease,  and  being  uniformly  sym- 
metrical upon  the  two  limbs,  is  quite  diagnostic  of  multiple  neuritis. 
The  transmission  of  pain  and  temperature  sensations  is  sometimes  de- 
layed, but  these  impressions  are  usually  felt  quite  acutely.  The  sense 
of  pressure  baa  been  tested  in  only  a  few  cases,  and  in  those  it  was 
decidedly  impaired. 

The  muscular  sense  escapes  any  ailection  in  some  cases,  but  in  others 
is  the  most  profoundly  disturbed  of  all  the  senses.  When  it  is  involved 
the  incoordination  and  ataxia  are  well-marked  sympt4>ms,  and  some 
cases  have  been  mistaken  for  locomotor  ataxia  because  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  disturbance  of  muscular  seuse. 
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The  ataxia  is  very  pronounced  in  diphtheritic  cases,  in  cases  due  to 
arsenical  poisoning,  and  in  some  cases  due  to  alcoholic  poisoning.  The 
French  and  Grermans  distinguish  a  class  of  cases  of  neuritis  which 
they  term  neurotabes  peripheriqae  or  pseudo-tabes,  because  of  the  close 
resemblance  to  locomotor  ataxia. 

These  sensory  symptoms  are  usually  limited  to  the  forearms  and 
hands  and  to  the  l^s  and  feet.  In  no  case  have  they  involved  the 
entire  extremities  or  the  trunk,  and  but  one  case  of  facial  tingling  with 
ansesthesia  has  been  recorded.^  The  skin  reflexes  are  usually  pre- 
served and  are  occasionally  exaggerated. 

The  special  senses  are  rarely  involved  in  multiple  neuritis.  It  is 
true  that  optic  neuritis  has  occurred  in  a  few  cases,  especially  in  cases 
due  to  alcoholic  poisoning,  and  in  some  cases  hearing  as  well  as  sight 
has  been  affected.  These  cases  prove  that  no  nerve  can  be  said  to  be 
exempt  from  implication  in  this  disease,  but  the  liability  to  affection 
seems  to  be  slight  in  the  case  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  In  alco- 
holic cases  toxic  amblyopia  has  been  found. 

The  motor  symptoms  are  as  marked  and  as  important  as  the  sensory. 
Paralysis,  beginning  as  simple  weakness,  with  a  feeling  of  fatigue  on 
any  exertion,  gradually  increases  in  severity  until  at  the  height  of  the 
disease  it  becomes  complete.  It  usually  comes  on  rapidly,  so  that 
within  two  weeks  the  patient  is  helpless ;  but  it  may  be  less  sudden 
and  not  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  walking  and  of  using  his  hands 
for  two  or  three  months.  It  may  be  arrested  in  the  slighter  cases  and 
not  go  beyond  a  condition  of  general  feebleness  in  the  extremities.  In 
a  few  cases  a  very  acute  onset  is  recorded,  all  the  symptoms  develop- 
ing within  three  or  four  hours. 

The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  is  not  uniform  at  the  outset.  It 
may  begin  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  then  involve  those  of  the 
forearms ;  it  may  commence  in  all  four  extremities  at  once.  It  is 
always  more  severe  in  the  muscles  which  move  the  joints  of  the  feet 
and  hands  and  the  ankles  and  wrists.  It  rarely  invades  those  which 
move  the  knees  and  elbows.  The  extensors  of  the  wrists  and  fingers 
and  the  peronei  and  anterior  tibial  muscles  in  the  legs  are  the  muscles 
first  affected,  and  it  is  usual  for  the  paralysis  to  become  more  complete 
and  to  last  longer  in  these  muscles  than  in  the  flexors  of  the  wrist  or 
in  the  posterior  tibial  muscles  of  the  legs.  A  marked  tremor  in  the 
hands  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  early  stage  of  paralysis,  especially 
in  the  alcoholic  form,  and  usually  the  weiikness  is  attended  by  slight 
incoordination  and  unsteadiness  of  gait  before  the  patient  is  finally 
incapacitated  from  walking.  When  the  disease  is  fully  developed  all 
the  muscles  below  the  knees  and  elbows  are  much  weakened  or  totally 
paralyzed.  Occasionally  those  of  the  thighs  and  arms  are  involved 
also,  and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  those  of  respiration  may  become 
affected,  and  then  the  patient  usually  dies. 

In  two  cases  which  eventually  recovered  I  have  seen  a  total 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  lasting  several  days.     In  both  these  cases 

Lowenfeld.     Neurol.  Central  bl.,  1885,  No.  7. 
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the  patient's  reapiratton  erased  as  soon  as  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  ex- 
haustion i'nim  the  long  wakefulness  and  the  vohiutary  efforts  of  breath- 
ing was  very  great. 

In  some  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  the  cranial  motor  nerves  become 
involved,  those  of  tlie  eye  and  of  the  face  being  most  liable  to  invar- 
sion.     It  is  only  in  fatal  cases  that  the  action  of  deglutition  has  been 


affected,  and  when  the  pneumogastric  is  invaded  and  the  heart  be- 
comes rapid  and  irregular  the  prognosis  is  always  grave,  diough  not 
absolutely  bad. 

The  paralyzed  nmscles  are  relaxed,  flabby,  and  atrophied ;  they 
may  or  may  not  lose  their  mechanical  irritability,  but  their  normal 
tone  is  always  lost,  and  hence  tlicir  tendou  reflexes  are  abolished. 
The  losa  of  knee-jerk  is  an  early  symptom  in  the  disease,  tliough  some 
cases  have  been  observed  in  which  it  has  been  preserved.  These  were 
cases  in  wliicb  the  neuritis  did  not  advance  up  the  legs  sufficiently  high 
to  affect  the  nerves  above  tlie  kuec.  The  knee-jerk  always  distippears 
early  in  diphtheritic  cases. 

To  the  eleotric  current  their  excitability  is  very  rapidly  and  mark- 
edly changed  ;  but  the  conditions  which  have  been  observed  are  quite 
various.  Sometimes  there  is  a  simple  diminution  of  excitability,  and 
then  a  very  strong  famdic  or  galvanic  current  is  needed  to  produce 
eontractions.  Frequently  all  faradic  excitability  is  lost,  and  tiieu  the 
muscles  react  to  a  galvanic  current  only.     In  this  condition  it  may  re- 

S[uire  a  very  strong  galvanic  current  to  produce  contraction,  and  this 
act  is  quite  pathognomonic  of  neuritis,  for  in  anterior  poliomyelitis, 
where  tlic  muscles  respond  to  galvanism  only,  it  does  not  require  a 
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'  Btnnig  oiirreat  to  cause  a  motion  until  eonit;  months  after  the  invasion. 
The  action  of  tlie  different  j)oles  is  not  uniform.  In  many  cases  the 
contraction  of  tlie  muscle  when  stimulated  with  the  positive  pole  in 
greater  than  when  stinmlatwl  with  the  negivtive  pole,  and  tlie  coutrac- 
tionR  may  be  sluf^ish.  Then  tlie  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present ; 
but  tn  some  cusi'S  the  normal  condition  is  founil,  and  the  negative  pole 
produces  stronger  contractions  than  the  positive  pole.  If  the  mnscles 
which  are  not  paralyzed  be  tested  the  same  electrical  changes  may 

!  of^cD   be  discovered   in  them.     A  loss  of  faradic  irritability  and  a 


I 


marked  decrease  in  the  galvanic  irritability  of  the  muscle  and  nerve 
are,  therefore,  important  symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis,  and,  as  the 
disease  goes  on  to  rec(»very,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  galvanic  irrita- 
bility occurs,  a  fact  which  ia  often  of  much  aid  in  prognosis  if  care- 
ful measurements  of  tlie  strength  of  current  ased  be  made  by  the 
galvanometer. 

As  a  result  and  accompaniment  of  the  paralysis  abnormal  positions 
«re  assumed  by  the  limbs.  The  dropped  wrist  and  dropped  foot  are 
quite  characteristic  of  multiple  neuritis.  (Figs.  30  and  31.)  They 
are  in  part  due  to  the  action  of  gravitation  and  in  part  to  the  unop- 
posed action  of  muscles  which  are  not  very  weak.  But  other  deformi- 
ties may  be  present.  In  a  few  cjuses  there  have  been  extreme  oontrac- 
tnres  of  all  the  extremities  in  flexed  position.  When  the  legs  are  thus 
flexed  the  posture  is  at  first  voluntarily  assumed  to  relieve  the  pain, 
and  later  the  flexor  muscles  become  permanently  c^ntracturcd  and 
shortened.  These  contractures  may  be  exceedingly  painful.  In  the 
severe  eases  a  typical  claw-hand  and  talipes  et^uinus  are  seen.  These 
deformities  usually  subside  as  the  power  returns,  or,  if  they  do  not, 
tJiey  can  be  corrected  by  proper  manipulation  and  by  apparatus.     In 
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a  few  pases  it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to  tenotomy,  but  a  perma^ 
nent  defurmity  has  not  been  recorded. 

The  vasomotor  and  trophic  symptoms  are  less  constant  than  those 
already  described.  In  some  cases  marked  iBdema  has  been  an  early 
and  a  permanent  symptom.  This  may  develop  in  the  feet  and  hands, 
or  may  appear  about  the  joints.  It  is  usually  temporarj'.  The  circu- 
lation is  not  impaired  to  any  gre-ater  degree  than  is  customary  in  a 
limb  whose  muscles  are  inactive,  and  coldness  and  cyanosis  are  rarely 
sufficient  to  attract  attention.  Sometimes  profuse  pernpiration  is  a. 
noticeable  symptom,  being  limited  to  the  paralyzed  parts.  This 
often  seen  in  alcoholic  cases.  It  may  be  offensive,  and  by  its  evapora- 
tion always  causes  a  complaint  of  coldness.  In  other  cusca  glossy  skin 
makes  its  appearance  early  and  remains  until  the  regeneration  of  the 
nerves  is  complete.  Its  disappearance  in  one  of  my  own  eases  was 
the  first  sign  of  recovery  in  the  lower  extremities.  A  change  in  the 
appearance  and  growth  of  the  nails  is  very  common,  and  a  high  ridge 
across  the  uuil  becomes  evident  as  recovery  begins,  indicating  the 
difference  between  the  normal  and  abnormal  nail  formations.  This  is 
shown  in  Pig.  32.     Bed-sores  never  appear.     Other  Ibrms  of  trophio 
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disturbance  are  rarely  met  with  in  multiple  neuritis,  and  tliis  is  quitS' 
remarkable  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  late  to» 
refer  such  trophic  affections  as  ulcerations,  bed-sores,  gangrene,  pem^- 
phigus,  and  various  eruptions  to  lesions  of  the  nerves.  It  is  true  thati 
inflammations  of  the  joints  resembling  those  appearing  in  acute  rheu- 
matism sometimes  occur  at  the  onset  of  neuritis ;  but  as  they  disappear 
quickly  while  other  symptoms  remain,  it  is  improbable  that  they  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  changes  in  the  nerves.  They  may  be  due  to  the' 
infectious  agent  or  to  the  same  obscure  cause  which  sets  up  the- 
neuritis,  or  they  may  be  evidence  of  an  attack  of  acute  articular- 
rheumatism,  which  is  in  turn  followe<l  by  neuritis,  but  they  cannot  be 
described  as  trophic  sj-mptoms  of  the  dlseuse,  otherwise  they  would 
be  more  constant  in  their  occurrence  and  more  permanent  in  their 
duration. 

A  negative  symptom  of  great  importance  is  the  absence  of  any  inteiw' 
ference  with  the  automatic  action  of  the  bladder  or  rectum.     Retention^ 
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or  inoontinenoe  of  urine  does  not  occur^  and  impaction  within  or  a  re- 
laxation of  the  rectum  is  not  observed  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Constipation  may  ensue  upon  the  long-continued  rest  in  bed  that  is 
necessitated  by  the  paralysis ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  obstinate  or  as 
difficult  to  relieve  as  it  is  in  spinal-cord  affections. 

Another  n^ative  symptom  of  some  importance  is  the  absence  of 
pain  or  of  anaesthesia  upon  the  trunk.  In  the  various  forms  of  spinal- 
cord  disease  which  are  likely  to  be  confounded  with  neuritis,  zones  of 
ansesthesia  upon  the  body  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  locomotor  ataxia  bands  of  anaesthesia  about  tlie  trunk  and  in 
the  axillse  are  almost  constant  signs  of  the  affection.  It  is  well  to  rec- 
ognize the  absence  of  this  symptom  in  those  cases  of  multiple  neuritis 
which  simulate  locomotor  ataxia. 

There  are  certain  mental  symptoms  which  develop  during  the  course 
of  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis,  but  as  they  do  not  appear  in  the  other 
types  they  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  toxic  cases. 

Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  in  multiple  neuritis  varies  so 
exceedingly  that  no  general  statement  can  be  made.  In  the  next  chap- 
ters in  which  the  various  forms  of  the  affection  are  considered  the 
course  of  the  case  in  each  form  will  be  described.  General  constitu- 
tional disturbances,  however,  are  not  infrequent  in  the  course  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  and  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  onset  is  often  sudden 
and  accompanied  by  a  marked  febrile  movement  with  chill  and  tempera- 
ture of  103°  or  104°  F.  The  fever  may  persist  for  several  days,  but 
usually  subsides  spontaneously  and  does  not  recur.  In  a  few  cases 
there  has  been  a  constant  elevation  of  temperature  of  about  one  degree, 
persisting  for  several  weeks.  The  general  symptoms  accompanying 
fever,  viz.,  malaise,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  disturbances  of  digestion, 
constipation,  flatulence,  occasional  diarrhoea,  febrile  condition  of  the 
urine,  general  pains  all  over  the  body,  headache,  and  discomfort 
usually  pass  off  as  this  subsides.  An  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
a  condition  of  leucocytosis  has  been  discovered  by  examination  during 
the  onset  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those  following  an  infectious 
disease  and  in  cases  that  are  not  due  to  poisoning.  These  facts  have 
led  to  the  theory  that  neuritis  may  be,  under  some  circumstances,  a 
primary  infectious  disease. 

Increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  very  common  in  all  forms  of 
neuritis,  and  may  persist  during  the  entire  course  of  the  disease,  the 
pulse  ranging  from  80  to  100.  In  some  cases  it  becomes  excised ingly 
rapid,  reaching  140  or  160,  being  feeble  and  small.  In  these  cases 
the  neuritis  has  extended  to  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  If  this  condi- 
tion persists  for  several  days  oedema  of  the  extremities  and  finally  of 
the  lungs  may  result,  and  heart  failure  may  be  the  primary  cause  of 
death. 

The  duration  of  a  condition  of  multiple  neuritis  is  so  different  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  cases  that  no  general  statement  is  warranted.  In  the 
diphtheritic  cases  recovery  is  quite  nipid,  and  I  have  seen  patients  who 
had  been  completely  paralyzed  quite  well  within  two  months.     In 
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cases  of  alcoholic  neuritis  of  a  mild  type^  where  no  actual  paralysis 
developed,  recovery  was  usually  complete  in  six  months.  In  the  severer 
cases,  where  drop-foot  and  drop-wrist  had  developed,  at  least  a  year, 
and  in  several  cases  two  years  elapsed  before  their  health  and  power 
were  restored.  Arsenic  and  lead  cases  are  also  slow  in  their  progress, 
from  eight  to  twelve  months  being  the  usual  duration.  The  duration 
is  in  exact  ratio  with  the  degree  of  degeneration  present  at  the  maxi- 
mum  of  the  symptoms. 

Diagnosis.  —  While  the  individual  symptoms  occurring  in  the  course 
of  multiple  neuritis  are  not  different  in  character  from  those  found  in 
spinal-cord  diseases,  the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  reached  with  very 
little  difficulty  when  their  combination,  the  causation,  and  the  course 
of  the  case  under  examination  are  considered.  There  are  three  com- 
binations of  symptoms  in  neuritis  which  resemble  very  closely,  respec- 
tively, anterior  poliomyelitis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  diffuse  myelitis, 
and  to  these  attention  must  be  directed. 

Atrophic  paralysis,  with  reaction  of  degeneration  and  loss  of  reflexes, 
is  common  to  anterior  poliomyelitis  and  some  cases  of  multiple  neu- 
ritis. Poliomyelitis  attacks  healthy  children,  and  no  cause,  as  a  rule, 
can  be  found.  In  neuritis  it  is  often  possible  to  ascertain  some  pre- 
vious condition  of  ill  health  or  some  infectious  disease  or  constitutional 
state  which  has  produced  the  affection.  In  neuritis,  a  more  gradual 
onset,  preceded  and  attended  by  numbness  and  pain,  tenderness  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves,  tenderness  in  the  muscles,  and  the  persistence  of 
sensory  symptoms  after  the  invasion  will  remove  all  doubt  regarding 
the  diagnosis.  When  these  symptoms  are  not  clearly  marked  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  paralysis  in  symmetrically  situated  muscles,  especially 
if  these  muscles  are  supplied  by  single  nerves,  and  the  further  exten- 
sion to  muscles  in  other  nerve  domains,  rather  than  the  affection  simul- 
taneously of  muscles  which  are  grouped  physiologically  (i.  e,,  act  to- 
gether to  perform  one  function)  will  point  to  neuritis.  In  neuritis  the 
paralysis  advances  more  or  less  gradually,  while  in  acute  poliomyelitis 
there  is,  after  the  onset,  a  subsidence  of  the  panilysis  in  some  of  the 
muscles  first  involved.  In  neuritis  the  cranial  nerves  are  not  infre- 
quently affected.  This  does  not  occur  in  poliomyelitis.  Ataxia,  which 
is  a  common  symptom  in  neuritis,  never  appears  in  infantile  paralysis. 
Cramps  in  the  muscles  are  complained  of  in  neuritis,  but  not  in 
poliomyelitis.  In  the  latter  fibrillary  twitchings  occur  in  the  muscles 
which  are  paralyztKl,  but  never  in  the  former,  (ilossy  .skin  never  ap- 
I)ears  in  poliomyelitis.  Lastly,  as  the  case  goes  on,  a  gradual  com- 
plete recovery  will  be  far  more  frequent  if  it  was  originally  a  case  of 
multiple  neuritis.  Gowers  has  described  a  number  of  cases  in  which, 
he  l)elieves,  the  two  discjises  have  occurrwl  together,  ])r()l)ably  being 
prcxluced  by  the  same  cause.  Under  these  circumstances  a  mingling 
of  the  symptoms  is  to  be  expect(Kl,  and  no  sharp  differentiation  can 
l)e  made. 

Ataxia,  loss  of  knee-jerk,  pain,  and  sensory  disturbances,  including 
a  loss  of  muscular  sense,  Romberg's  symptom,  that  is,  swaying  when 
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standing  with  closed  eyes,  and  optic  neuritis,  are  common  to  locomotor 
ataxia  and  to  multiple  neuritis.  This  form  of  neuritis  has  been  called 
acute  polyneuritic  ataxia  or  neurotabes  peripherica  by  Dejeriue/  who 
was  the  first  to  point  out  clearly  its  resemblance  to  locomotor  ataxia. 
In  neuritis  the  relatively  rapid  onset  of  the  ataxia,  which  follows 
closely  upon  the  sensory  symptoms ;  the  prominence  of  numbness  and 
ansesthesia,  rather  than  of  lightning  pains ;  the  extreme  degree  of  the 
anfiesthesia  and  analgesia,  the  tenderness  of  muscles  and  nerves,  the 
usual  occurrence  of  some  degree  of  actual  paresis,  with  atrophy  and 
reaction  of  degeneration,  and  the  absence  of  bladder  and  sexual  symp- 
toms, will  point  inevitably  to  the  correct  diagnosis.  Furthermore,  the 
ataxic  form  of  neuritis  only  occurs  after  poisoning  with  alcohol  or 
arsenic,  or  as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
causation  will  aid  the  diagnosis.  Here  again,  the  course  of  the  case 
toward  recovery  and  the  return  of  the  knee-jerk  will  decide  in  favor 
of  neuritis  if  the  diagnosis  has  not  been  reached  in  an  early  stage. 

There  are  veiy  few  symptoms  of  diffuse  myelitis  which  are  not 
found  in  cases  of  neuritis,  but  cases  of  diffuse  myelitis  of  the  type  de- 
scribed by  Duchenne  ( paralysie  g^nSrale  spinale  subdigue  aacendarde) 
are  very  rare,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  Leyden  that  the 
cases  described  by  Duchenne  under  this  name  were  really  cases  of 
multiple  neuritis.  A  differential  diagnosis  between  general  myelitis 
and  neuritis  is  made  by  a  consideration  of  the  following  points :  In 
neuritis  affections  of  the  functions  of  micturition  and  defecation  do  not 
occur.  Girdle  sensation  is  very  rarely  mentioned  as  a  symptom. 
Bed-sores  and  cystitis  have  not  been  observed.  In  neuritis  the  advance 
of  the  paralysis  is  not  like  that  in  myelitis,  namely,  a  gradual  advance 
from  legs  to  thighs,  and  thighs  to  trunk,  and  trunk  to  arms  and  neck ; 
but,  as  already  stated,  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  legs  and  forearms 
simultaneously,  and  does  not  usually  extend  to  the  thighs  and  arms 
and  very  seldom  invades  the  trunk.  If  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  involved  in  neuritis  it  is  only  in  the 
rapidly  fatal  toxic  cases,  and  even  in  these  cases  motions  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  hips  are  preserved  until  the  end.  In  the  tyjx?  of  myelitis 
described  by  Duchenne  there  are  few  sensory  symptoms,  whereas  these 
are  prominent  in  neuritis.  If  in  myelitis  there  are  sensory  distur- 
bances and  ansesthesia  the  areas  are  not  glove-shaped  and  stocking- 
shaped  and  there  is  a  well-marked  line  of  demarcation  around  the 
trunk.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  transverse  myelitis.  In  neu- 
ritis, however,  the  anaesthesia  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  hands  and  feet, 
in  the  forearms  and  legs,  but  rarely  reaches  as  high  as  the  arms  or 
thighs.  In  neuritis  there  is  usually  tenderness  in  the  nerves  and  in 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities  which  is  not  present  in  myelitis.  In 
myelitis  there  is  usually  tenderness  to  pressure  and  sensitiveness  to 
heat  along  the  spine,  a  symptom  not  present  in  neuritis.  In  the  older 
text-books  multiple  neuritis  is  not  mentioned,  and  cases  of  it  were  de- 
scribed as  cases  of  spinal-cord  disease ;  but  since  the  knowledge  of 

^  Axx^  phys.  norm,  et  path.,  1S84)  p.  231. 
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neuritis  has  become  general  the  diagnosis  of  myelitis  is  more  and  more 
rarely  made^  and  now  that  disease  is  regarded  as  an  unusual  one. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  multiple  neuritis  is  good,  provided 
die  exciting  cause  can  be  removed.  The  only  patients  who  form  an 
exception  to  the  rule  are  those  whose  constitutions  are  much  impaired 
by  excesses  or  by  other  diseases ;  those  who  have  so  far  indulged  in 
alcohol  or  are  so  completely  soaked  with  arsenic  or  lead  as  to  be  unable 
to  throw  off  the  poison,  and  those  in  whom  the  disease  b^ns  with 
great  suddenness,  advances  rapidly,  and  involves  the  phrenic  and  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves.  These  cases  die  either  of  respiratory  paralysis  or 
of  some  complication.  When  a  case  has  reached  the  stationary  period 
the  prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  and  if  the  encouraging  signs  of 
recovery  already  mentioned  begin  to  appear  a  cure  may  be  promised. 
The  possibility  of  the  complication  of  myelitis  must  not,  however,  be 
overlooked,  and  if  it  occurs  the  prognosis  becomes  at  once  unfavorable. 
Even  in  serious  cases  of  alcoholism,  with  gastro-intestinal  and  cerebral 
symptoms,  if  the  acute  stage  be  safely  passed  and  all  alcohol  be  re- 
moved from  the  patient's  diet,  recovery  from  very  extensive  paralysis 
will  occur.  The  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  and  ataxia  usually  re- 
cover without  treatment. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  multiple  neuritis  requires  patience. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  majority  of  the  patients  recover,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  if  the  cause  of  the  affection  were  removed  and  the 
patients  placed  in  favorable  circumstances,  expectant  treatment  would 
alone  be  sufficient.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  let  therapeutics 
play  a  passive  part.  The  course  of  the  disease  can  be  altered  and  its 
duration  much  shortened  by  active  interference.  In  the  stage  of  in- 
vasion the  free  use  of  salol,  salophen,  salicin,  salicylic  acid,  or  the 
salicylate  of  soda  seems  to  have  important  results.  These  remedies 
cannot  be  said  to  act  as  promptly  as  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  their  effect  in  multiple 
neuritis  is  very  marked.  They  should  be  given,  as  in  acute  rheumatic 
fever,  in  large  doses  until  noticeable  effects  are  obtained.  They  should 
be  combined  with  the  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  partly  because 
these  drugs  counteract  unfavorable  symptoms  produced  by  the  salicin 
compounds  and  partly  because  in  the  hyperaesthetic  irritable  condition 
attendant  upon  the  invasion  of  the  disease  they  are  indicated.  This 
condition  may  require  stronger  sedatives  and  not  infrequently  morphine 
must  be  employed  to  give  relief  from  the  excruciating  pains.  The 
pains  are  often  relieved  by  hot  or  cold  applications  to  the  limbs ;  but 
as  the  muscles  are  often  exceedingly  tender,  ordinary  applications  can- 
not be  made.  It  is  then  advisable  to  use  evaporating  lotions,  prefer- 
ably those  containing  chloroform,  which  may  be  soaked  into  light 
cambric  or  gauze  and  gently  placed  upon  the  limbs,  which  lie  upon  the 
softest  pillows  or  which  may  l)c  more  comfortable  if  the  patient  is  put 
upon  a  water-bed.  Applications  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  and  of  extract  of  witch-hazel  have  also  been  of  use.  If  cool 
applications  prove  intolerable  heat  may  be  employed.     The  limbs  may 
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be  enveloped  with  cotton  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  a  light  bandage 
keeping  diese  in  place,  or  they  may  be  frequently  bathed  in  hot  water 
and  hot  bottles  placed  against  them,  some  soft  substance  intervening. 
One  of  my  patients  found  great  relief  from  the  parsesthesia  by  cold 
douches,  while  another  preferred  the  use  of  hot  water.  It  is  best  to 
let  the  patient  decide,  as  long  as  the  application  has  to  be  made  for  the 
relief  of  pain.  Grentle  friction  with  oil  of  cocoanut  or  cocoa-butter 
often  affords  comfort  In  the  chronic  stage,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
heat  is  to  be  preferred  to  cold.  Cases  which  are  distinctly  syphilitic, 
if  such  occur,  should  be  treated  from  the  outset  with  inunctions  of 
mercury  and  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potash.  I  believe  that  both  these 
drugs  should  be  employed  together,  even  in  the  tertiary  stage  of 
syphilis,  and  it  is  my  experience  that  all  syphilitic  nervous  lesions, 
whether  central  or  peripheral,  yield  more  promptly  to  their  combined 
use  than  to  the  employment  of  either  alone.  Malarial  eases  must  be 
treated  with  quinine  or  Warburg's  tincture.  In  non-malarial  cases 
quinine  has  proved  of  no  avail. 

In  cases  which  are  due  to  poisoning  of  any  kind  the  first  indica- 
tion is  to  eliminate  the  toxic  agent  from  the  system  and  the  second  to 
prevent  any  ftirther  ingestion  of  the  poison.  Iodide  of  potash  in  small 
doses,  largely  diluted,  aids  in  the  elimination.  The  second  indication 
is  easily  fulfilled  when  arsenic  or  lead  are  the  toxic  agents,  but  when 
the  case  is  due  to  chronic  alcoholism  special  precautions  are  needed. 
Alcoholic  cases  require  from  the  outset  special  treatment.  The  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  may  be  one  verging  upon 
delirium  tremens.  If  all  alcohol  is  suddenly  removed,  without  due 
care  to  supply  some  other  heart  stimulant  and  to  secure  the  perfect 
nutrition  of  the  patient,  serious  collapse  may  ensue.  The  first  neces- 
sity is  therefore  to  take  care  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 
If  this  will  admit  of  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  alcoholic  stimu- 
lation it  should  be  done ;  if  not,  the  alcoholic  beverage  must  be  imme- 
diately reduced  in  quantity,  and  as  soon  as  possible  wholly  cut  off.  . 
The  use  of  milk  diet,  or  kumyss,  or  peptonized  milk,  or,  if  necessary, 
rectal  alimentation,  will  be  followed  by  a  gradual  recovery  of  the 
power  of  assimilation,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  ceases  to  lose  weight 
all  alcohol  may  in  any  case  be  safely  stopped ;  its  elimination  by  the 
intestines  and  kidneys  may  be  hastened  by  appropriate  means,  and 
cerebral  symptoms,  if  they  arise,  may  be  treated  as  in  other  cases  of 
alcoholic  intoxication.  But  it  is  in  the  chronic  stage,  when  the  patient 
is  gradually  recovering,  that  the  vigilance  of  the  physician  is  called 
into  play  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  poisoning.  It  is  amazing  that 
patients  who  know  perfectly  the  injurious  effect  of  alcohol  upon  them 
should  insist  upon  getting  it ;  but  it  is  done.  And  when  these  patients 
are  surrounded,  as  is  often  the  case,  by  sympathizing  friends  or  servile 
domestics  or  unscrupulous  nurses  who  do  not  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  total  abstinence  for  the  patient,  they  often  succeed  in  baffling 
all  attempts  to  deprive  them  of  the  favorite  drink.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  watched  constantly  by  persons  who  can  be  implicitly  trusted 
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and  who  have  sufficient  authority  to  cut  off  all  surreptitious  supplies, 
that  the  physician  can  feel  sure  that  his  commands  are  obeyed ;  and 
this  precaution  is  by  no  means  needless,  even  when  it  is  probable  that 
family  servants  are  trustworthy,  for  the  continued  pleading  and  remon- 
strance of  the  patients  may  corrupt  the  best  of  attendants,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  threats  of  discharge  at  a  future  day.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  place  these  patients  under  the  surveillance  of  trained 
nurses  from  tfie  start  or  to  remove  them  to  an  institution  where  they 
will  be  under  control. 

In  the  chronic  stage  the  drugs  which  are  of  greatest  service  are 
strychnine  and  arsenic.  Strychnine  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ^  to 
-^  gr.  three  times  daily,  and  it  is  well  to  combine  it  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites,  or  with  the  glycerophos- 
phates of  lime  and  soda.  Arsenious  acid  may  be  used  in  tablets  or 
pills  containing  ^^  to  -^  gr.  three  times  daily,  or  in  Fowler's  solution, 
three  to  five  drops,  three  times  daily.  The  use  of  iron  with  these  two 
drugs  will  be  indicated  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  there  is  atten- 
dant anaemia.  In  alcoholic  cases  both  arsenic  and  strychnine  may  in- 
crease the  mental  irritability,  but  should  be  continued  unless  this  be- 
comes too  great.  I  have  seen  benefit  from  both  of  these  drugs,  and 
think  it  well  to  employ  them  alternately,  using  each  for  about  two 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  glycero-phosphate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water  is 
of  much  service  in  the  chronic  stage.  The  dose  is  15  grains  three 
times  daily. 

The  remedies  used  in  the  chronic  stage  have  two  objects :  one  is  to 
increase  the  rate  of  repair  in  the  nerves,  the  other  is  to  keep  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscles  as  good  as  possible.  While  the  drugs  mentioned 
probably  meet  the  first  indication,  there  are  other  remedies  which  meet 
both.  These  are  massage,  warm  baths,  and  electricity.  The  proper 
manipulation  of  the  limb  increases  the  circulation  in  it.  The  increase 
of  circulation  brings  fresh  supplies  of  material  to  the  nerve  which  is 
undergoing  repair;  it  also  aids  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle,  which 
would  otherwise  be  decidedly  affected  by  the  sluggish  flow  of  venous 
blood,  due  to  the  lack  of  fimctional  activity.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  active  progress  of  the  disease  is  checked  and  the  muscular  tender- 
ness has  sufficiently  subsided  to  allow  the  limbs  to  be  rubbed,  this 
remedy  should  be  employed  daily. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  baths  and  douches  in  the  early 
stage,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  sensory  symptoms.  In  the  chronic 
stage  the  object  is  a  different  one.  Like  massage,  warm  baths,  packs, 
and  douches  stimulate  the  circulation  and  aid  the  nutrition  and  repara- 
tive pro(^*es.ses  in  progress.  Hence  they  are  to  be  used  daily ;  and  if 
the  warm  bath  or  pack  be  given  at  night  it  will  secure  not  only  a  local 
action,  but  produce  a  general  sedative  effect,  insuring  quiet  rest.  In 
multiple  neuritis,  as  well  as  in  many  other  nervous  affections  not  due 
to  anaemia,  a  warm  bath  or  pack  at  night  or  a  warm  douche  to  the  neck 
and  spine,  is  far  preferable  to  and  more  efficacious  than  the  majority 
of  hypnotic  drugs  in  causing  a  good  night's  sleep. 
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The  last  agent  to  be  mentioned  is  electricity.  It  is,  however,  of 
some  importance,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  object  sought  in  its 
application.  There  is  first  the  object  of  increasing  the  progress  of 
nerve  regeneration.  This  is  said  to  be  attained  by  the  application  of  a 
constant  galvanic  current  to  the  degenerated  nerve,  passing  the  cur- 
rent through  the  nerve  in  either  direction,  or  in  both  alternately.  A 
mild  current  should  be  employed,  its  strength  being  measured  by  a 
galvanometer.  The  strength  of  the  current  will  depend  (a)  on  the 
size  of  the  sponges  placed  upon  the  skin,  (6)  on  the  pressure  upon  the 
sponges,  (c)  on  the  resistance  of  the  skin,  (d)  on  the  number  of  cells 
of  the  battery  used. 

If  the  sponges  are  two  inches  in  diameter,  six  milliamp^res  are 
enough,  if  they  are  three  by  five  inches  in  measurement,  twenty  mil- 
liamp^res  should  not  be  exceeded.  If  no  galvanometer  is  used  the 
strength  of  the  current  employed  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  current  grows  stronger  the  longer  it  passes,  since  the  skin 
resistance  is  gradually  overcome;  and,  therefore,  if  the  strength  is 
measured  in  cells,  the  number  of  cells  used  should  be  decreased  gradu- 
ally during  the  application.  As  so  few  practitioners  use  a  galvanome- 
ter, it  may  be  well  to  state  that  with  large  sponges — i.  e,,  three  by 
five  inches — wet  Mrith  warm  water,  a  freshly  filled  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash battery  will  give  nearly  one  milliamp^re  of  strength  for  every  cell 
used  during  the  first  three  minutes,  provided  the  sponges  be  put  on 
any  part  of  the  body  except  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  pressed  firmly  upon  the  skin.  After  the  first  three  min- 
utes the  body  resistance  decreases,  so  that  when  twenty  cells  are  used 
to  start  with,  one  should  be  cut  ofi^  every  half-minute  until  the  num- 
ber is  reduced  one-third.  The  duration  of  the  application  should  be 
about  ten  minutes  to  each  limb.  During  this  time  the  distal  sponge 
should  be  passed  over  various  parts,  so  as  to  include  all  the  nerve 
branches  in  the  current ;  the  central  sponge  should  be  put  over  the 
ner\'e  trunk  high  up  on  the  limb.  The  current  should  be  begun  and 
stopped  gradually,  and  never  suddenly  broken.  Applications  may  be 
made  daily. 

The  second  object  to  be  obtained  is  to  reestablish  the  conduction  of 
impulses  in  the  regenerated  nerve.  This  is  secured  by  the  method  just 
described.  It  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  faradism,  the  interrupted 
secondary  current  being  sent  along  the  nerves  by  placing  one  pole  over 
the  ner\'e  trunk  and  passing  the  other  over  the  skin  of  the  limb.  The 
strength  used  should  be  just  sufficient  to  be  felt  distinctly  through  the 
palms  of  the  operator's  hands.  The  third  object  sought  is  to  maintain 
the  nutrition  and  function  of  the  muscles  by  exercising  them,  and  thus 
to  preserve  their  normal  irritability.  This  cannot  be  done  by  a  far- 
adic  current  as  long  as  they  do  not  contract  to  it.  The  galvanic 
current  must,  therefore,  be  employed.  But  now  it  is  not  a  steady  cur- 
rent which  is  needed,  for  this  docs  not  cause  any  motion.  It  is  only 
when  the  steady  current  is  suddenly  broken  and  renewed  that  the  con- 
traction occurs.     Hence,  place  one  pole  over  the  tnmk  of  the  nerv^e 
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and  the  other  upon  the  muscle,  and  with  an  interrupting  electrode 
make  and  break  the  current  at  the  pole  which  is  on  the  muscle.  The 
pole  which  produces  a  contraction  with  the  least  current  possible  is 
the  one  to  be  applied  to  the  muscle.  This  is  in  the  reaction  of  degen- 
eration, the  positive ;  in  normal  conditions,  the  negative  pole.  Each 
muscle  should  be  exercised  for  three  or  four  minutes  every  other  day. 
When  electrical  treatment  is  thus  employed  very  marked  improvement 
is  observed,  which  can  be  measured  accurately  if  a  galvanometer  is 
used,  since  every  week  will  show  a  change  of  the  strength  of  current 
needed  to  produce  muscular  contractions  toward  the  normal. 

The  treatment  must  be  kept  up,  in  the  chronic  stage,  until  recovery 
is  complete. 

If  contractures  have  occurred  in  the  paralyzed  limbs,  persistent 
massage  may  overcome  them.  If  it  does  not,  they  are  to  be  treated  on 
general  surgical  principles.  When  the  posterior  tibial  muscles  are 
contracturcd,  the  patients  cannot  stand  because  the  heels  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  floor.  In  this  condition  shoes  with  very  high  rubber 
heels,  and  either  corset-like  ankles  or  braces  to  support  the  ankle,  may 
be  fitted,  and  thus  the  patient  may  be  enabled  to  walk  with  a  little 
help  long  before  he  can  stand  in  his  bare  feet.  Sometimes  division  of 
the  Achilles  tendon  is  necessary  to  restore  the  power  of  walking. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TOXIC  FORMS  OF  MULTIPLE  NEURITIS. 

Alcoholic  Neuritis.  Multiple  Neuritis  from  Poisoning  hy  Illuminating  Gas.  Multiple 
Neuritis  from  Poisoning  hy  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Multiple  Neuritis  from  Poisoning 
bj  the  Coal-tar  Products.  Arsenical  Neuritis.  Multiple  Neuritis  Due  to  Poisoning 
by  Lead.  Multiple  Neuritis  Due  to  Poisoning  hy  Phosphorus,  Mercury,  Silver, 
and  Copper. 

ALCOHOLIC  NEUBITIS. 

Historical. — Alcoholic  neuritis  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  toxic 
forms  of  multiple  neuritis.  The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  alcoholic 
paralysis  must  be  awarded  to  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  who,  in  1822, 
gave  a  most  accurate  description  of  the  disease  and  ascribed  it  to  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits.^  Magnus  Huss,  in  1852,  published  an  extensive 
work  on  chronic  alcoholism,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  complete  account 
of  the  nervous  symptoms  produced  by  the  abuse  of  liquor,  dividing  the 
cases  into  paralytic,  anaesthetic,  convulsive,  epileptic,  and  hypersesthetic 
forms.  But  he  ascribed  all  the  symptoms  to  lesions  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  In  1855  Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  in  his  epoch-mak- 
ing book.  Electrisation  Localisee,  recorded  many  cases  which  we  now 
recognize  as  cases  of  neuritis;  but  he,  too,  supposed  them  to  be  of 
spinal  origin.  Lancereaux  added  further  to  the  knowledge  of  alco- 
holic paralysis  in  an  article  on  alcoholism  in  the  jyidionnaire  Ency- 
elopcddiqiie  des  Sciences  Mtdicales  in  1864,  and  in  the  same  year 
DumesniP  published  the  first  case  in  which  a  lesion  was  found  in  the 
peripheral  nerves.  But  ten  years  then  elapsed  before  his  observations 
were  confirmed  by  Eichhorst,*  and  it  required  further  evidence  fur- 
nished by  Joffroy,*  by  Leyden,*  and  by  others  to  establish  the  relation 
between  alcoholic  paralysis  and  neuritis.  It  is  to  Lancereaux,^  of 
Paris,  to  Moeli,^  of  Berlin,  to  Dreschfeld,®  of  Manchester,  England,  to 
Henry  Hun,*  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Bemhardt,^^  of  Berlin,  that  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  symptomatology  of  alcoholic 
multiple  neuritis,  though    other  and  subsequent  writers  have  added 

^New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1822,  vol.  xi.,  p.  351,  **0n  a 
Peculiar  Disease  Resulting  from  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits.'* 
"Gaz.  Heb.  de  Paris,  1864,  p.  203,  and  1866,  No.  4. 

*  Virehow's  Archiv,  1876,  Bd.  69,  p.  205. 

*  Arch,  de  phys.  norm,  et  path.,  18/9,  p.  172. 

*  Charity  Annalen,  1880,  Zeitschr.  f.  klm.  Med.,  1880. 

*I>e  la  Paralysie  Alooolique,  Graz.  Heb.  de  Paris,  1881,  p.  120. 
^  Brain,  Nos.  26  and  32. 

*  Moeli.     Charity  Annalen,  1884. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1885. 
i«ZeitBchr.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  1886. 
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valuable  facts  and  have  made  the  picture  of  the  condition  complete. 
James  Ross/  Brissaud/  Pal,*  and  Gowers*  may  be  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing made  interesting  additions  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  affec- 
tion^ and  as  having  clearly  presented  its  differential  diagnosis  from 
other  diseases.  The  most  complete  monograph  on  the  subject  is  by 
Remak  and  Flatau  in  NothnagePs  System  of  MedicinCy  1900. 

Pathology.  —  All  forms  of  neuritis  have  been  found  in  alcoholic 
cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  parenchymatous  neuritis  with  simple 
degeneration  and  atrophy  is  the  only  lesion  in  the  nerves.  (Plate 
VIII.)  In  other  cases  a  difiiise  inflammation  is  present,  with  an  in- 
crease of  connective  tissue  in  the  endoneurium  and  perineurium,  and  a 
marked  congestion  of  the  bloodvessels,  as  well  as  a  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  fibres.  All  the  characteristic  changes  already  described  as  oc- 
curring in  local  neuritis  are  present  in  alcoholic  cases.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  distinguish  clinically  between  cases  in  which  the  lesion  is  a 
simple  degeneration,  and  cases  in  which  there  is  a  difiuse  inflammation. 
The  lesion  is  more  marked  in  the  finer  branches  of  the  nerves,  in  the 
skin  and  muscles,  and  becomes  less  intense  the  higher  up  the  nerve  is 
examined.  In  the  plexuses  no  change  may  be  found,  when  at  the 
same  time  few  normal  fibres  can  be  discovered  below  the  wrists  and 
ankles.  Certain  nerves  seem  particularly  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  alcohol.  The  degeneration  begins  in  the  peronei,  the  tibials,  then 
in  the  radial,  median,  and  ulnar  nerves,  and  is  more  intense  in  these 
than  elsewhere.  (See  Plate  IX.)  The  sciatic  and  crural  and  the 
musculocutaneous  and  circumflex  are  but  slightly  affected.  Lesions 
have  been  found  in  the  phrenic,  in  the  pneumogastric,  and  in  the  optic 
nerves.  Normal  fibres  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  nerves  which 
are  severely  affected.  A  thickening  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  nerves 
has  been  discovered  in  some  cases,  with  a  small-cell  infiltration  of  the 
walls,  and  occasional  rupture,  with  capillary  hemorrhages. 

Recent  observation  establishes  the  fact  that  while  the  principal 
changes  in  alcoholic  paralysis  are  found  in  the  peripheral  branches  of 
the  nerves  in  all  cases,  yet  in  some  cases  changes  in  the  cells  of  tlie 
central  nervous  system  are  present.  These  have  been  discovered  in 
the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the  posterior 
spinal  ganglia.*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  the  poison  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood  produces  a  destructive  process  in  the  delicate  fila- 
ments of  nerve  fibres  in  the  periphery,  yet  the  central  nervous  system 
is  by  no  means  free  from  its  action.  The  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  arc 
less  affected  by  the  poisoning  than  the  more  highly  organized  and  de- 
veloped cells  of  the  brain.  The  changes  in  the  cord  cells  consist  of  a 
change  in  the  Nissl  gnmules,  which  become  finely  granular,  and  lose, 
finally,  their  power  of  absorbing  anilin  dye.  This  change  is  more 
marked  about  the  nueleas  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cell  body  which  has 

*  James  Ross  and  Judson  Bury.     "On  Peripheral  Neuritis,"  1889. 

*  Brissaud.     Lch  Paralvsies  T()xi(iiu»s,  Paris,  1890. 
»  Pal.     "  Ueber  Neuritis,"  Beriin,  1892. 

*Gower8.     Text-book  of  Nervous  Diseases,  1892,  2d  ed. 
'^Larkin  and  Jelliffe.     N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  July  8,  1899. 
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Crass-section  of  the  Brachial  Plexus  in  a  Case  or  Neuritis. 
[March!  stain.) 

The  degeneraled  fibres  in  the  different  bundles   df  nerves  (^J   are  slaJned  blaclt. 
every  bundle  a  number  of  such  fibres  are  to  be  seen,    i',  artery;/,  fal. 
(l-lalau.  Si«:,  PmiM,  u.  Tlutmij,.  NuihaaRel.  M.  li..  Tuf.  m.) 


Longitudinal  Section  of  Tibial  Nerve  in  a  Case  of  Alcoholic  Neuritis. 

(Osmlc  acid  and  carmine  stain.) 

The  dsgenerBWd  nerve  fibres  are  stained  black:  the  thickened  intersllllai 

connective  lissue  is  stained  red. 

iFlslwi.  iiw-  fui^'il   n.  Themp,  Nuiliiiaicel,  »<l.  XI..  Tnt.  >  li.) 
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a  pale  appearance.  (See  Plate  II,  o.)  There  is  often  a  deposit  of  pig- 
ment in  the  cells.  As  these  changes,  however,  have  been  found  in  all 
the  cells  of  the  cord,  even  in  those  connected  with  muscles  which  were 
not  paralyzed,  and  as  they  resemble  closely  the  changes  known  to  occur 
after  division  of  a  nerve,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
alcoholic  paralysis.  Heilbronner^  has  found  an  ascending  degeneration 
in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  in  an  advanced  case  of 
alcoholic  neuritis,  and  is  inclined  to  trace  it  to  extensive  d^encration 
in  the  posterior  spinal  neurones,  but  this  is  certainly  an  exceptional 
case. 

Berkeley,  Andriesen  and  Van  Gieson  have  demonstrated  a  uniform 
pathologi<»d  condition  produced  in  the  large  cortical  cells  of  the  brain 
in  chronic  alcoholism,  and  these  changes  have  been  frecjuently  found 
in  cases  of  alcoholic  neuritis.  The  dendrites  of  these  cells  lose  the 
fine  granules  which  cover  them,  and  become  smooth  and  bare.  (See 
Fig.  6.)  Then  the  dendrites  become  broken  and  disintegrated.  The 
cells  become  swollen,  vacuolated,  degenerated,  and  finally  atrophied, 
and  their  axones  share  in  the  destruction.  So  long  as  the  lesion  is 
limited  to  the  shedding  of  the  granules  it  is  not  irreparable,  and  re- 
generation may  occur.  In  the  cases  of  alcoholic  neuritis  which  present 
psychical  symptoms,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  patho- 
logical changes  are  present  in  the  brain,  and  the  degree  of  impairment 
of  mental  capacity  is  directly  proportionate  to  their  intensity.  A  gen- 
eral atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  always  present  in  the  paralyzed 
muscle,  with  a  loss  of  their  striation,  a  fatty  degeneration  and  a  dis- 
integration of  the  muscular  substance,  and  an  incrciise  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  muscular  fibres  show  great  irregularity  of  size,  and 
present  both  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  changes  with  the  deposit 
of  fat 

Etiology. — Males  are  more  conunonly  affected  than  females  by  al- 
coholic paralysis.  Thus  in  250  cases  which  I  have  collected  or  ob- 
served but  89  were  in  women.  When,  however,  the  much  greater 
prevalence  of  drinking  among  men  is  considered,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  disease  is  relatively  far  more  fnxiuent  among  women  than 
among  men.  And  this  fact  has  been  emphasiztni  by  all  writers.  In 
men  the  poison  seems  more  liable  to  manifest  itself  by  acute  cerebral 
symptoms  than  by  those  of  disease  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Neuritis 
is  especially  frequent  among  those  persons  in  the  higher  classc\s  whose 
nervous  organism  is  highly  developed,  and  who  lead  a  comparatively 
inactive  life.  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  sedentary  habits 
predispose  an  alcoholic  drinker  to  this  disease,  and  hence  active  work- 
ers, male  or  female,  though  taking  an  equally  large  amount  of  liiiuor 
as  the  luxurious  drinker,  escape. 

All  alcoholic  drinks  are  not  equally  prone  to  pnxluce  paralysis.  It 
is  the  spirituous  liquors — brandy,  whiskey,  gin,  and  rum  and  the 
liqueurs,  absinthe,  vermouthe,  etc.  — which  are  piirticularly  dangerous. 
But  many  cases  are  known  to  be  due  to  excessive  beer  drinking.     I 

'  Heilbronner.     MonatsBchrift  f.  Psych,  u.  Xeurologie,  1808,  p.  246. 
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see  every  year  at  the  clinic  cases  in  drivers  of  beer  wagons  who  con- 
sume forty  or  fifty  glasses  of  beer  daily.  I  have  even  seen  a  case  in 
a  child  of  three  years  who  had  been  given  beer  several  times  a  day  for 
some  weeks.  I  have  known  cases  in  women  to  be  due  to  taking  col- 
ogne ;  and  in  Ireland^  where  ether  is  used  as  a  drink^  many  cases  are 
due  to  this  cause.  The  fiunes  of  alcohol  are  capable  of  causing  the 
disease  in  a  mild  form.  It  is  steady  drinking  of  small  amounts 
throughout  the  day,  rather  than  excessive  occasional  indulgence,  which 
is  more  likely  to  cause  neuritis.  The  liability  to  neuritis  from  medici- 
nal uses  of  alcohol  should  never  be  forgotten  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
used  as  a  heart  stimulant.  I  have  seen  many  cases  developing:  aft;er 
iyphoid  fever  a.d  pneumonia  where  it  seen/ very  prpbablS  tLt  tie 
actual  cause  was  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  given  to  support 
the  heart,  little  food  being  given.  All  ages  are  liable  to  be  affected, 
but  the  majority  of  cases  are  between  thirty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

Symptoms. — It  is  only  aflx?r  alcohol  has  been  consumed  in  large 
amounts  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  that  neuritis  develops. 
Its  onset,  though  oftien  apparently  gradual,  is  usually  sudden.  For 
months  the  patient  has  suffered  from  chronic  gastritis,  insomnia,  general 
neuralgic  pains,  or  severe  pains  in  the  joints  or  limbs,  and  from  alco- 
holic tremor  and  a  certain  feebleness  in  movement,  when  all  at  once 
his  legs  give  way  beneath  him  and  after  the  sudden  fall  he  finds  him- 
self unable  to  rise.  Thus  a  patient  of  mine,  after  a  year  of  such  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  was  seized  with  paralysis  quite  unexpectedly  when 
getting  out  of  bed  in  the  night.  The  onset  in  other  cases  is  preceded 
by  symptoms  of  disturbance  in  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  patient  has 
had  palpitation  and  dyspnoea ;  has  had  swelling  of  the  feet,  undue  ex- 
haustion on  exertion  and  possibly  a  broncliial  cough  ;  and  when  ex- 
amined is  found  to  have  a  feeble  heart,  dilated  and  flabby,  with  faint 
sounds  or  distinct  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  and  the  signs  of  chronic 
pulmonary  congestion.  Then,  after  a  period  of  unusual  indulgence  in 
stimulants,  paralysis  suddenly  develops  with  all  the  sensory  distur- 
bances of  a  neuritis. 

When  the  paralysis  begins  it  soon  becomes  complete  in  the  feet  and 
legs  to  the  knee,  and  may  advance  up  to  the  thigh,  involving  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  legs.  It  next  attacks  the  hands  and  forearms,  and 
while  in  all  extremities  it  is  greater  in  the  extensors  than  in  the  flexors, 
in  some  cases  both  groups  of  muscles  become  entirely  helpless.  The 
paralyzed  muscles  are  flabby,  and  soon  become  atrophied,  they  have 
no  excitability  to  mechanical  irritation,  and  the  tendon  reflexes  are 
lost.  They  fail  to  react  to  a  feradic  current  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
though  occasionally  a  very  strong  current  may  produce  a  response. 
When  galvanism  is  applied  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  found  to  be 
present.  It  is  often  found  that  strong  galvanic  currents  have  to  be 
used  to  produce  any  contraction  at  all.  The  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
may  advance  rapidly  in  severe  cjises,  involving  the  motor  cranial 
nerves,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and,  lastly,  the  diaphragm,  thus  caus- 
ing death.     More  frequently,  however,  it  is  arrested  when  only  the 
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distal  parts  of  the  extremities  are  involved^  tfaen^  after  a  stationary 
period,  which  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months,  it  gradually 
subsides  until  recovery  is  complete. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  paralyzed  limbs  has  been  thought  to 
be  almost  characteristic.  Dropped-wrist  and  dropped-foot  appear 
early,  due  to  the  paralysis  of  the  extensors,  and  further  deformities  of 
hands  and  feet  follow.  When  the  feet  are  dropped  the  first  joint  of 
the  toes  may  be  hyperextended  though  the  second  is  flexed,  but  as 
time  goes  on  this  hyperextension  gives  place  to  flexion  and  then  the 
entire  foot  is  paralyzed  and  hangs  down,  the  natural  concavity  of  the 
sole  being  increased.  The  weight  of  the  bedclothes  may  increase  the 
dropping  of  the  feet  and  flexion  of  the  toes.  Later  the  muscles  of 
the  sole  and  of  the  calf  become  permanently  shortened  and  the  sole  can 
no  longer  be  placed  on  the  floor.  When  the  patient  is  able  to  begin 
to  stand,  all  the  weight  comes  on  the  toes,  which  often  turn  under. 
Then  the  heel  of  the  shoe  has  to  be  built  up  in  order  to  form  any  sup- 
port. The  deformity  of  the  hands  is  also  different  in  different  stages 
of  the  disease.  At  first  there  is  dropped->vrist,  the  fingers  hanging 
limp.  Later,  a  claw-hand  appears,  the  first  phalanges  being  hyperex- 
tended, the  second  and  third  flexed.  The  thumb  is  also  hyperex- 
tended, and,  the  metacarpal  bone  being  drawn  backward  but  adducted, 
the  thumb  can  no  longer  be  apposed  to  the  fingers.  (See  Fig.  32.) 
After  a  time  the  hyperextension  gives  way,  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
hand  being  paralyzed  and  the  fingers  are  straight,  adducted,  and  im- 
movable, being  fixed  by  contractured,  atrophied  muscles.  In  this 
state  ankylosis  of  the  smaller  joints  oftien  develops,  and  the  use  of  the 
hands  is  very  slowly  regained  after  painful  massage  and  passive 
motions.  I  have  seen  bilateral  facial  paralysis  of  the  peripheral  type 
in  a  case  of  alcoholic  paralysis ;  and  several  cases  in  which  the  ocular 
muscles  were  paralyzed.  Irregular,  rapid  pulse,  due  to  an  affection 
of  the  pneumogastric,  is  a  not  unconmion  occurrence  in  alcoholic  cases, 
and  is  a  dangerous  symptom. 

The  patient  suffers  far  more  from  the  disturbance  of  sensation  than 
from  the  paralysis.  In  the  description  of  Jackson,  the  pains  were 
graphically  portrayed.  They  are  the  cause  of  terrible  agony,  are  suf- 
ficient to  produce  insomnia,  and  wear  seriously  upon  the  endurance  of 
the  sufferer. 

In  addition  to  pain,  hypersesthesia,  both  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  is 
always  observed.  It  is  usually  quite  extensive  in  the  legs,  though  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  absinthe  it  has  been  limited  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  The  muscles,  as  well  as  the  skin,  are  sensitive  to  handling  and 
to  pressure,  and  marked  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  is  con- 
standy  elicited  by  examination.  In  many  cases  soon  after  the  onset, 
the  patients  cannot  bear  to  be  touched  or  moved,  though  perfectly  un- 
able to  help  themselves.  Cramps  in  the  calves  or  in  the  extensor  sur- 
face of  the  thighs  are  often  complained  of  and  give  rise  to  much 
distress. 

Parsesthesise  are  always  complained  of.     Numbness,  tingling,  and 
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formication  are  frequent.  In  one  of  my  patients  the  sensation  was  as . 
if  heavy  bracelets  were  around  the  wrists,  and  as  if  very  tight  drawers 
were  on  the  legs.  At  other  times  she- felt  as  if  the  limbs  were  swollen, 
and  as  if  the  skin  was  about  to  burst.  One  patient  described  the  sen- 
sation as  being  like  iron  stockings  on  the  legs.  Another  insisted  that 
there  were  needles  under  the  skin  of  the  hands.  Such  sensations  may 
cease  as  the  case  increases  in  severity,  and  give  place  to  a  total  lack  of 
sensation  in  the  parts.  They  return,  however,  with  advancing  recov- 
ery, and  are  among  the  last  symptoms  to  disappear. 

Abolition  of  tactile  sense,  and  to  some  d^ree  of  muscular  sense,  is 
the  rule  after  the  paralysis  has  developed.  Temperature  sense  and  the 
perception  of  pain  are  never  wholly  lost,  but  may  be  delayed  in  trans- 
mission. Thus  in  multiple  neuritis  the  phenomena  of  dissociated  sen- 
sation may  be  found,  but  in  the  reverse  sense  to  that  observed  in 
syringomyelia.  The  anaesthesia  may  be  limited  to  irregular  areas,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  one  nerve  only,  but 
is  usually  found  over  the  entire  distal  part  of  the  paralyzed  limb. 
Usually  the  cutaneous  reflexes  are  preserved. 

The  loss  of  muscular  sense  is,  in  some  cases,  so  marked  a  symptom, 
and  one  of  such  early  occurrence,  that  Dreschfeld  distinguished  a  class 
of  cases  which  he  terms  ataxic  rather  than  paralytic.  And  this  dis- 
tinction is  perfectly  justifiable,  for  in  many  cases  it  is  the  incoordina- 
tion which  first  attracts  the  attention  of  both  the  patient  and  the 
physician.  It  is  this  class  of  alcoholic  cases  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  locomotor  ataxia,  and  which  have  been  named  by  French  writers 
pseudotabes  alcooliquey^  or  neurotabes  peripherica  by  the  Germans. 
But  ataxia  is  not  exclusively  limited  to  this  class  of  cases.  It  may  be 
present  in  some  degree  in  cases  of  paralysis,  and  during  recovery  from 
paralysis  the  deficiency  in  coordinating  power  may  become  evident, 
and  appear  to  retard  the  progress  of  tfie  case.  Nor  are  the  cases  of 
ataxia,  on  the  other  hand,  free  from  paralysis. 

The  gait  in  neuritis  is  quite  characteristic.  By  contrasting  the' 
walk  of  a  true  ataxic  patient  with  that  of  an  ataxic  alcoholic  patient, 
WestphaP  and  Charcot^  have  each  pointed  out  several  points  of 
difference.  The  tabetic  patient  throws  the  foot  forward  with  undue 
violence,  the  toe  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and  brings  first  the  heel  down 
forcibly  and  then  the  entire  foot.  The  alcoholic,  however,  has  some 
weakness  in  the  muscles  of  extension  and  cannot  raise  the  toe.  He, 
therefore,  lifts  the  foot  high  in  order  to  step  over  the  hanging  toe  and 
not  to  trip  on  it,  but  the  motion  is  made  without  undue  force.  He 
then  throws  the  foot  forward  in  order  to  throw  the  toes  up  and  get 
them  out  of  the  way  as  he  brings  the  foot  down  to  the  floor.  The 
motion  is  awkward,  and  has  an  appearance  of  one  stepping  over  high 
obstacles,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  attempt  to  remedy  a  deficient  power — 
not  the  involuntary  awkwardness  of  a  man  unable  to  manage  strong 

^Dejerine.     Arch,  de  phys.,  1884.     See  also  Dreschfeld,  Brain,  Nos.  26  and  32. 
■  Westphal.     Uel)er  eine  bei  chronifichcn  Alcoholisten  beobachtete  Form  von  Qeh- 
storungen,  Charity  Annalen,  1879. 

*CharcoL     Ije9on8,  Le  Progr&j  M^icale,  1886. 
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muscles.  There  may  be  in  both  patients  some  tottering  and  swaying 
when  standing  with  the  eyes  closed ;  this  so-called  Romberg  symptom 
is  common  to  both  locomotor  ataxia  and  alcoholic  neuritis. 

The  vasomotor  symptoms  in  alcoholic  neuritis  are  very  variable. 
Sometimes  they  precede  the  attack  of  paralysis  for  some  mouths. 
There  are  irr^ularities  of  circulation  in  the  extremities  causing  cold 
hands  and  feet;  or  burning  red  hands  and  feet^  or  undue  sweating. 
When  the  paralysis  is  developed  the  color  of  the  extremities  is  pale ; 
they  are  cool  and  often  wet  with  perspiration  or  occasionally  livid  and 
hot  If  allowed  to  hang  down  both  hands  and  feet  get  purple  and 
swell.  Ross  saw  one  case  in  which  Raynaud's  disease  developed.  As 
the  disease  goes  on^  glossy  skin  appears  and  then  the  dermal  tissues 
become  atrophied  and  the  skin  seems  too  tight  for  the  fingers  and  toes. 
It  is  often  pigmented  and  scaly,  and,  when  the  tenderness  is  so  great 
as  to  prevent  washing,  dark  brown,  scaly  masses  may  collect  on  the 
fingers  and  hands  and  feet  The  growth  of  the  nails  is  always 
affected.  They  become  ridged  transversely,  are  thick  and  brittle,  and 
too  tender  to  be  cut.  As  recovery  begins  new,  thin,  healthy  nail  ap- 
pears above  the  thick  ridge.     (See  Fig.  32.) 

The  special  senses  are  occasionally  affected  in  cases  of  alcoholic 
paralysis.  Amblyopia  has  been  observed,  and  also  defective  vision 
from  central  scotoma.  The  field  of  color  vision  is  often  contracted 
even  when  sight  is  preserved.  There  may  develop  a  true  optic 
neuritis,  evident  to  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  this  may  go  on  to  optic 
nerve  atrophy.^  Inequality  of  the  pupils  is  frequently  seen,  as  is  also 
a  moderate  contraction  of  the  pupil.  All  these  eye  symptoms,  occurring 
as  they  may  in  a  case  of  the  ataxic  variety,  make  a  differential  diag- 
nosis from  locomotor  ataxia  difficult  The  Argyll-Robertson  pupil 
(which  contracts  in  accommodation,  but  not  to  light)  has  not  been  seen 
in  alcoholic  cases,  while  it  is  an  early  symptom  of  tabes.  One  writer 
affirms  that  a  condition  of  the  pupil  just  the  reverse  of  the  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil  is  present  in  alcoholic  neuritis,  a  pupil  which  reacts 
to  light  but  fails  to  react  in  accommodation.  I  have  been  unable  to 
confirm  this  statement 

One  important  feature  of  alcoholic  paralysis  remains  to  be  noticed, 
viz.,  the  mental  symptoms.  These  are  hardly  ever  wanting  in  severe 
cases.  I  called  attention  to  these  symptoms  in  1887.^  They  have 
been  most  fully  described  by  Korsakow  ^  and  Soukhanoff.*  There  is 
at  first  excitement  rising  to  the  degree  of  active  delirium,  with  ilhi- 
sions  and  hallucinations  of  the  various  senses  ;  there  is  insomnia,  which 
soon  exhausts  the  patient  if  it  is  not  remedied ;  there  is  a  loss  of 
memory,  especially  of  recent  occurrences ;  and  a  lack  of  power  of 
attention  or  concentration  which  prevents  intelligent  conversiition. 

The  patients  are  usually  greatly  depressed  and  alarmed  at  their  con- 
dition, and  require  hourly  reassurance  of  the  probability  of  recovery, 

'Briaeaud.     Les  Paralysies  Toxiques,  p.  31,  Paris,  1886. 
*Middleton  Goldsmith  Lectures,  1887.     Medical  News,  March,  1887. 
'Arch.  f.  Psych.,  1892,  Bd.  xxi..  669. 
♦Rev.  de  Mdd.,  May,  1897. 
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forgetting  what  has  been  told  them  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
uttered.  The  depression  may  lead  to  crying  for  hours  at  a  time,  but 
the  self-reproaches  conmion  in  true  melancholia  are  never  heard  in  this 
state.  The  indifference  to  bodily  wants  may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to 
uncleanlinesS;  and  since  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion, mcontinence,  if  it  occurs,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mental  state. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  get  any  reliable  history  of  their  illness 
from  these  patients.  Their  statements  are  unintelligible  or  unreliable. 
They  will  relate  occurrences  as  having  happened  recently,  with  much 
elaboration  of  detail,  when  as  a  fact  the  story  is  entirely  a  product  of 
their  imagination.  Thus  one  patient  of  my  own  who  had  been  confined 
to  bed  for  many  da^s,  told  me  one  afternoon  that  she  had  been  out  to 
see  an  eminent  gynecologist  during  the  morning ;  had  gone  to  his  office 
and  waited  for  him  several  hours ;  had  seen  other  patients  there,  and 
finally  had  been  told  by  the  doctor^s  brother  that  he  would  not  return 
in  time  to  see  her,  so  she  had  come  home  again.  And  this  was  all 
related  in  apparent  good  faith,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  be- 
lieved that  what  she  said  had  occurred.  Several  patients  have  de- 
clared that  they  had  been  out  to  walk  or  to  drive,  when  they  had  been 
unable  to  leave  the  bed  for  some  weeks.  One  patient  told  me  a  dif- 
ferent history  of  her  case  every  day  for  a  week,  and  it  was  only 
from  her  friends  that  the  correct  account  was  obtained.  With  the 
possibility  of  such  delusions  in  view,  it  is  evident  that  the  statements 
of  these  patients  cannot  be  accepted  regarding  anything,  especially  as 
to  their  own  history. 

The  course  of  alcoholic  neuritis  is  quite  uniform.  Aftier  a  sudden 
onset  the  symptoms  advance  rapidly  to  a  high  degree,  which  is  reached 
in  a  week  or  two  from  the  beginning  of  the  paralysis  or  ataxia.  Then 
they  may  increase  further,  and  cau^  death  by  respiratory  paralysis. 
Usually  they  remain  stationary  for  a  time,  which  may  be  several 
months  in  severe  types,  and  then  gradually  subside,  the  entire  duration 
being  from  four  months  to  two  years.  Individual  muscles  regain  their 
power,  tone,  firmness,  and  electrical  reaction  slowly,  and  during  recov- 
ery the  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  hands  and  feet  may  be  severe. 
In  a  few  cases  the  muscles  become  contractured,  and  permanent  defor- 
mities develop,  only  to  be  overcome  by  long-continued  massage  or  by 
operative  measures.  These  deformities  cause  great  difficulty  in  regain- 
ing the  power  of  walking.  The  feet  cannot  be  placed  flat  on  the 
ground  and  the  knees  are  partly  flexed,  so  that  it  is  often  months  before 
the  patients  can  stand,  and  even  when  by  the  aid  of  high  heels  on  the 
shoes,  supporting  braces  to  the  ankles,  and  crutches,  the  upright  position 
can  be  attained,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  balance  can  be  preserved. 
When  the  fact  is  considered  that  those  who  recover  rapidly  rarely  fail 
to  resort  again  at  once  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  thus  expose  them- 
selves to  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  chronic  cases 
is  hardly  more  serious  than  that  of  those  who  get  well  quickly. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  alcoholic  neuritis  differs  in  no  re- 
spect from  that  already  described  on  page  112. 
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The  following  cases  illustrate  the  various  forms  of  the  disease : 
A  young  man  who  had  drank  whiskey  eight  or  ten  times  a  day  for 
some  months  without  ever  being  drunk^  began  to  feel  a  numbness  in 
the  legs  and  then  in  the  hands^  which  was  followed  in  three  weeks  by 
some  undue  fatigue  on  walking ;  occasional  sharp  pains  in  the  1^^ 
and  a  week  later  by  weakness  in  the  extensors  of  the  feet  and  un- 
steadiness of  gait.  He  went  to  the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia^  was 
treated  for  rheumatism,  as  he  suffered  while  there  from  pains  in  the 
1^9  but  was  finally  told  after  two  weeks  that  he  had  locomotor  ataxia 
and  was  advised  to  go  home.  When  I  saw  him  on  his  return  his  sub- 
jective numbness  was  attended  by  a  slight  anaesthesia  of  the  fingers 
and  toes.  His  calves  and  forearms  were  very  tender  to  pressure  and 
the  extensors  were  decidedly  weak,  so  that  he  could  not  raise  his  toes 
from  the  floor  when  standing,  but  he  had  no  drop-foot  or  drop-wrist. 
He  was  quite  ataxic  in  his  gait,  swayed  with  eyes  closed,  but  had  no 
ataxia  of  the  hands.  His  knee-jerks  were  absent,  but  he  had  no  dis- 
turbance of  his  bladder,  and  his  pupils  reacted  to  light.  His  pulse 
was  rapid  and  feeble,  and  he  was  subject  to  faint  feelings  and  occa- 
sional sudden  fears.  He  was  put  to  bed,  deprived  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
fed  frequently  and  well,  and  given  two  warm  baths  daily  and  general 
massage.  Cod-liver  oil  and  glycero-phosphate  of  soda,  15  grains, 
three  times  a  day,  were  given  daily,  with  strychnine,  j^,  three  times  a 
day,  four  days  in  each  week.  Within  four  weeks  his  symptoms  had 
improved  so  much  that  he  was  allowed  to  get  up.  At  the  end  of  nine 
weeks  his  paralysis  had  entirely  disappeared  and  he  no  longer  had 
pains  or  anaesthesia  or  any  ataxia ;  and  fourteen  weeks  from  the  date 
of  his  return  from  Virginia  he  was  perfectly  well,  except  for  a  very 
slight  numbness  in  the  sole  of  one  foot.  The  knee-jerks  returned  in 
the  tenth  week.  The  entire  duration  of  his  illness  was  nineteen 
weeks.     He  has  had  no  recurrence. 

A  man,  aged  thirty-six  years,  a  hard  drinker,  after  an  attack  of 
gastritis  became  paralyzed  suddenly  in  both  legs.  A  few  days  after 
this  both  hands  became  useless,  so  that  he  was  completely  helpless. 
On  admission  to  the  hospital,  seven  weeks  after  the  onset,  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  all  four  extremities,  and  of  tenderness  in  the 
muscles  and  joints  when  these  were  handled.  The  upper  extremities 
were  almost  totally  paralyzed  below  the  elbows,  the  only  motion  pos- 
sible being  a  slight  flexion  of  the  fingers.  There  was  drop- wrist  on 
both  sides.  The  lower  extremities  were  totally  paralyzed  below  the 
knee,  and  the  feet  hung  down  motionless.  The  muscles  of  the  thighs 
were  also  affected,  for  although  he  could  pull  his  legs  up  in  bed,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  stniightened  out.  All  the 
paralyzed  muscles  were  atrophied,  and  showed  a  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion. Tactile  sense  was  considerably  impaired  in  areas  corresponding 
to  the  r^on  covered  by  long  stockings  and  gloves,  but  the  senses  of 
pain  and  temperature  and  muscular  sense  seemed  to  be  natural.  The 
knee-jerks  were  lost  \\Tien  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  him  stand, 
ibe  feet  were  pushed  out  and  the  knees  doubled  under  him  at  once. 
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Fibrillary  twitchings  were  very  noticeable  in  the  atrophied  muscles^ 
and  a  marked  tremor  of  the  tongue  was  seen.  The  fSsusial  and  ocular 
muscles  were  not  affected^  and  the  special  senses  were  normal.  There 
was  no  incontinence  of  urine,  and  no  symptoms  of  thoracic  or  visceral 
disease.  His  mind  was  much  impaired.  He  talked  in  a  rambling 
manner,  laughed  much,  and  could  not  fix  his  attention,  and  his  memory 
was  so  poor  that  no  reliance  could  be  put  in  his  statements.  Under 
treatment  by  complete  cutting  off  of  all  stimulants  and  by  iodide  of 
potash  he  began  at  once  to  improve.  In  two  months  from  the  time 
of  admission  he  was  able  to  walk,  and  two  months  later  he  was  dis- 
charged perfectly  well.     In  this  case  the  duration  was  six  months. 

A  young  woman,  whose  father  died  of  alcoholism,  had  drank 
champagne  and  brandy  very  freely  for  two  years  during  a  period 
of  mental  distress.  She  was  then  (August)  suddenly  seized  with 
paralysis  attended  by  severe  pain  in  arms  ana  legs.  She  was  at  the 
time  in  Europe,  but  was  brought  home,  being  carried  to  and  from  the 
steamer.  When  I  saw  her  in  November  she  had  a  typical  alcoholic 
neuritis,  with  great  tenderness  along  the  nerves  in  the  calves  and  on 
the  front  of  the  thighs,  and  drop-feet ;  cold,  clammy  hands  covered 
with  scales  and  pigmented,  and  anaesthesia  in  the  glove  and  stocking 
areas.  She  was  suffering  intensely  from  such  pains  and  hypersesthesia 
in  her  arms  and  legs  that  she  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes. She  lay  in  bed  with  knees  flexed  and  feet  extended;  the 
knee-jerks  were  absent.  Her  pulse  was  feeble  and  rapid  and  she  was 
in  a  state  of  great  mental  distress  at  her  condition.  She  required 
anodynes  to  relieve  the  pain.  Under  food,  cessation  of  alcohol,  which 
was  extremely  difficult  to  secure,  as  it  was  the  only  thing  which 
relieved  her  pains,  and  general  tonics,  especially  strychnine,  she 
improved  rapidly.  In  February  she  was  able  to  walk  with  the  help 
of  high  heels  and  corset  shoes,  and  in  April  all  her  symptoms  had  dis- 
appeared excepting  numb  sensations  and  occasional  pains  in  her  feet. 
Her  knee-jerks  had  returned.  She  soon  resumed  drinking  in  spite  of 
warning,  and  six  months  after  her  recovery  she  was  again  paralyzed; 
this  time  the  hands  as  well  as  the  feet  being  helpless,  and  drop-wrist 
developing  at  the  same  time  as  drop-foot.  I  saw  her  in  December  in 
the  second  month  of  this  attack.  She  had  a  pulse  of  150,  irregular 
and  intermittent,  and  was  cyanotic.  Her  suffering  from  pain  was 
extreme,  and  contractures  existed  in  all  the  extremities.  Glossy 
skin  wiis  present  on  legs  and  arms,  and  the  extremities  were  hot  and 
perspiring.  Her  mind  was  much  affected.  She  had  hallucinations  of 
touch  and  sight,  affirmed  that  her  hands  and  feet  were  filled  with 
needles,  which  she  spent  hours  in  drawing  out  of  the  skin,  filling  an 
empty  box  which  she  showed  me  as  full  of  them;  declared  that 
scissors  and  knives  were  still  buried  in  her  flesh  and  cutting  her. 
She  had  no  memory  of  the  events  of  the  past  two  months.  This  con- 
dition continued  for  three  weeks,  her  life  being  despaired  of  on  account 
of  her  weak  h(»art.  During  this  time  she  told  me  daily  some  new 
story  of  having  been  to  balls  and  receptions,  and  to  drive  in  the  park. 
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Then  (January)  her  circalation  improved,  her  pains  became  less 
severe,  she  became  less  restless  and  was  able  to  sleep,  and  her  mind 
gradually  became  clearer.  At  the  end  of  April  she  could  use  her 
hands  a  little  and  had  lost  the  glossy  skin  and  her  mind  was  clear. 
But  it  was  not  until  October  that  she  was  able  to  walk,  and  then  she 
had  to  wear  braces.     In  January  she  had  recovered. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  DUE  TO  POISONING  BY  OAEBON-MONOXIDE 

OB  ILLUMINATINa  GAS. 

A  certain  number  of  persons  are  brought  into  the  hospitals  eveiy 
year  suffering  from  acute  poisoning  by  illuminating  gas.  Either  acci- 
dentally or  with  suicidal  intention  they  have  turned  on  the  gas  in  their 
sleeping  rooms,  and  have  been  found  after  several  hours  in  a  state  of 
ooma.  If  they  survive  this  condition  of  acute  poisoning  they  some- 
times develop  symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis  within  a  week.  These 
symptoms  consist  of  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  extremities,  more 
acutely  felt  in  the  distal  parts  and  attended  by  slight  ansesthesia,  also 
a  condition  of  weakness  in  the  muscles  which  does  not  go  on  to  a  total 
paralysis  but  makes  them  feeble.  There  are  rarely  any  atrophies  or 
changes  in  the  electrical  contractility  in  the  affected  muscles,  and  the 
sensory  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  marked  than  the  motor 
symptoms.  For  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  these  patients  suffer 
from  parsesthesise  which  are  excessively  disagreeable.  In  a  few  cases 
I  have  seen  a  slight  ataxia  of  movement,  both  in  walking  and  in  the 
use  of  the  hands.  The  symptoms  gradually  subside  under  general 
tonic  treatment,  and  the  patient  finally  recovers. 

The  following  case  is  of  interest,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  case  of  multiple 
neuritis  following  poisoning  by  natural  gas : 

The  patient  was  a  healthy  man  of  good  habits  who  had  been  very 
much  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  natural  gas  in  his  home  in  Peru,  Ind.  He 
gradually  developed  symptoms  of  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  legs, 
which  soon  after  extended  to  the  hands  and  increased  in  extent  until 
the  l^s  and  thighs  and  the  hands  and  forearms  were  the  constant  seat 
of  disagreeable  numbness.  After  suffering  in  this  manner  for  three 
months  he  began  to  notice  an  uncertainty  of  gait,  which  soon  became 
a  marked  ataxia.  There  were  at  no  time  any  pains,  paralysis,  atrophy, 
fibrillary  twitchings,  or  disturbances  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  His 
knee-jerks  were  normal  and  his  pupils  reacted  perfectly  to  light,  but 
his  gait  was  distinctly  ataxic ;  he  swayed  with  his  eyes  closed  and  had 
a  marked  condition  of  anaesthesia  to  touch,  temperature,  and  pain  as 
high  as  the  middle  of  the  thighs  and  elbows,  this  anaesthesia  being 
more  intense  in  the  hands  and  feet  than  in  the  upper  parts.  He  had 
had  during  the  entire  illness  some  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  witli  at- 
tacks of  diarrhoea,  but  careful  investigation  failed  to  reveal  any  pos- 
sible source  of  poisoning  by  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  or  dru^s.  It  was 
discovered,  however,  that  in  both  his  house  and  office  natural  gas  was 
burned  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes,  and  that  the  fixtures  were 
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imperfect^  resulting  in  incomplete  combustion  and  leakage  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  special  provision  for  ventilation^  and  both  house 
and  oiBce  were  often  filled  with  foul  and  nauseating  gases  when  the 
draughts  through  the  ventilators  were  imperfect.  On  removal  from 
his  home  to  the  Cliflon  Springs  Sanitarium^  he  rapidly  improved  under 
general  treatment  and  was  able  to  return  home  afler  three  months  quite 
recovered.  A  year  later,  however,  also  in  the  spring,  after  the  con- 
finement of  the  winter,  the  symptoms  recurred  with  equal  intensity 
and  remained  for  eight  weeks  until  he  again  left  home,  when,  after 
four  weeks,  they  subsided.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  cause  (and 
great  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  some  cause  for  the  condition)  the 
neuritis  was  ascribed  to  the  inhalation  of  natural  gas. 

A  number  of  cases  of  neuritis  in  single  nerves  have  been  reported  by 
foreign  observers  occurring  after  poisoning  by  illuminating  gas.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  a  state  of  long-continued  coma,  pressure 
upon  nerve  trunks  may  occur  of  sufficient  dumtion  to  cause  traumatic 
neuritis  which  has  not,  under  such  circumstances,  any  relation  to  the 
cause  of  the  coma. 

MULTIPLE  NEUBinS  DUE  TO  POISONINa  BY  SULPHIDE 

OF  OAEBON. 

Multiple  neuritis  may  develop  in  workmen  who  are  exposed  to 
poisoning  from  sulphide  of  carbon.  This  substance  is  present  in  rubber 
and  the  disease  has  been  observed  in  those  who  work  in  rubber  fac- 
tories where  ventilation  is  neglected.  The  fumes  or  the  powdered 
dust  containing  sulphide  of  carbon  are  inhaled  or  get  into  the  mouth 
and  are  taken  into  the  stomach.  Guillain  ^  has  reported  a  case  in  a 
man  who  was  employed  in  manufacturing  toy  balloons.  These  balloons 
are  plunged  in  a  bath  containing  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  patient 
developed  total  paralysis  without  sensoiy  symptoms.  The  effect  of 
the  poison  is  slowly  developed  and  seems  to  be  widespread.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  state  of  general  ansemia,  with  disturbances  of  digestion,  the 
patients  suffer  from  headache,  inability  to  fix  the  attention  and  to  re- 
member, and  from  many  symptoms  of  functional  nervous  disorder, 
which  may  awaken  a  suspicion  of  hysteria ;  but  as  time  goes  on  the 
symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis  appear,  and  these  may  be  of  the  paralytic 
or  of  the  ataxic  type,  and  pursue  a  course  not  unlike  that  observed  in 
alcoholic  or  arsenical  cases.  The  development  of  cerebral  and  of 
spinal  symptoms  in  some  of  the  recorded  cases  makes  it  probable  that 
the  poison  has  an  effect  upon  the  central  nervous  system,  and  that  the 
lesion  is  not  in  all  cases  limited  to  the  peripheral  nerves.  Autopsies 
are  wanting  to  establish  an  exact  pathology. 

The  disease  is  exceedingly  rare  and  has  been  described  as  a  curiosity 
by  various  foreign  observers.*     I  can  find  no  cases  published  in  this 

*  Revue  de  Neurol.,  February,  1904. 

■R.  Landenheimer.  Die  Schwefelkohlenstoff  Vergiftungen  der  Gummiarbeiter, 
Leipzig,  1899,  where  full  references  to  all  published  cases,  about  forty  in  number,  can 
be  found. 
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country,  and  this  is  very  surprising,  as  the  development  of  our  rubber 
industries  has  been  extensive  in  recent  years. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  DUE  TO  POISONINa  BY  THE  GOAL-TAB 
PRODUCTS,  ESPECIALLY  SULPHONAL  AND  TRIONAL. 

Since  the  genei'al  use  of  the  coal-tar  products  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  especially  of  painful  affections,  and  the  free  use  of  sulphonal 
and  trional  in  the  treatment  of  insomnia,  a  few  cases  of  multiple  neu- 
ritis have  been  reported,  occurring  in  patients  who  had  abused  these 
drugs.  And  their  chemical  resemblance  to  alcohol  lends  a  certain 
amount  of  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  capable  of  producing 
multiple  neuritis.  Remak  has  reported  a  case  as  having  occurred 
subsequent  to  the  use  of  autipyrine,  and  Stewart  Hart'  has  recorded  a 
case,  which  I  saw  with  him,  probably  produced  by  the  constant  use  of 
trional.  A  patient  of  my  own,  who  took  120  grains  of  sulphonal  in 
four  hours  by  mistake,  slept  two  days,  was  markedly  cyanotic,  with 
pulse  of  120  and  shallow  respiration,  and,  for  three  weeks  afterward, 
suffered  from  parsesthesise,  weakness,  and  ataxia  in  the  arms  below  the 
elbows  and  in  the  legs  below  the  knees.  The  symptoms  gradually  sub- 
sided. They  resembled  so  closely  those  which  I  had  seen  in  hospital 
cases  of  illuminating-gas  poisoning,  that  it  seemed  justifiable  to  ascribe 
them  to  a  mild  condition  of  neuritis. 

Multiple  neuritis  has  been  said  by  Ross  to  have  been  caused  by 
poisoning  with  roburite  (dinitrobenzol)  used  by  miners,  and  by  poison- 
ing with  aniliu  oil,  used  by  dye  manufacturers.  In  the  cases  recorded 
the  symptoms  in  both  forms  of  poisoning  were  those  of  multiple  periph- 
eral neuritis,  together  with  general  constitutional  effects — ansemia, 
cyanosis,  and  a  blue  discoloration  of  the  mucous  membranes,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  haemoglobin. 

ARSENICAL  NEX7RITIS. 

Historical. — Up  to  the  year  1883  the  various  nervous  affections 
produced  by  acute  or  chronic  poisoning  by  arsenic  had  been  ascribed 
to  spinal-cord  lesions.  Vulpian,^  Virchow  and  Scolozouboff  ^  insisted 
upon  the  central  origin  of  arsenical  paralysis ;  the  latter,  with  Popow,* 
basing  his  assertions  upon  physiological  experiments.  Dejerine,*  how- 
ever, in  1883,  after  his  studies  of  alcoholic  paralysis,  already  cited, 
concluded  from  the  close  resemblance  between  alcoholic  and  arsenical 
paralysis  that  the  lesion  was  a  multiple  neuritis.  And  subsequent 
observations  by  Philadelphia^  and  Boston  physicians,  by  Jaesche,^ 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1901. 
'Lepons  sur  les  Mai.  du  Svst.  Nerv.,  1879,  p.  157. 
'Arch,  de  Phys.  Norm,  et  Path.,  1884,  p.  325. 
*Virchow'8  Arch.,  1883,  Bd.  93,  d.  351. 

* Comptes-rendus,  Tome  xcviii.,  Nr.  17,  October,  1883. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1883. 
'Inaug.  Dis.,  Breslau,  1883. 
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Naunyn/  Dana,*  Goldflam,*  Jolly,*  and  Henschen,*  have  established 
beyond  doubt  that  the  lesion  in  arsenical  poisoning  lies  exclusively  in 
the  nerves.  This  fact  has  received  complete  confirmation  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  arsenical  poisoning  from  beer  which 
occurred  in  England  in  1899/ 

Etiology. — Arsenical  poisoning  may  occur  from  the  accidental  or 
suicidal  ingestion  of  any  one  of  the  arsenical  salts — Paris  green  being 
the  one  usually  selected  by  those  attempting  suicide.  The  most 
conmion  cause,  however,  is  the  accidental  chronic  poisoning  which 
occurs  in  certain  manufacturers,  notably  in  tin  mines,  and  in  tin 
works;  in  dyeing  establishments  and  in  sulphuric  acid  factories,  and 
in  those  industries  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  largely  used.  This  acid 
is  now  made  chiefly  from  arsenical  pyrites  and  thus  contains  consider- 
able quantities  of  arsenic. 

Chronic  arsenical  poisoning  may  occur  from  drinking  beer  in  the 
brewing  of  which  glucose,  or  "invert  sugar,"  prepared  by  the  aid  of 
sulphuric  acid,  enters.  Thus  in  the  English  epidemic  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  many  beers  brewed  in  Salfoixi  and  Manchester  contained 
from  0.14  to  0.28  grain  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  gallon,  and  this 
was  shown  conclusively  to  be  present  only  in  the  glucose  or  invert 
sugar  used  in  the  brewing,  all  other  constituents  of  the  beer  being  free 
from  arsenic.  The  glucose  was  found  to  contain  arsenic  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4  parts  to  10,000. 

Chronic  arsenical  poisoning  may  also  arise  from  the  inhalation  of 
particles  of  arsenic  in  the  air,  which  are  given  ofl^  from  wall-papers 
and  from  carpets,  hangings  and  furniture  coverings,  and  from  arti- 
ficial flowers  containing  arsenical  dyestuffs.^  This  was  the  cause  in  a 
case  of  my  own.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  who,  to  avoid  mis- 
carriage, was  kept  for  four  months  in  a  room  which  had  been  newly 
papered  and  furnished  with  green  cretonne  subsequently  found  to  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  arsenic.  The  frequency  of  such  poisoning  has 
led  to  the  passage  of  laws  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  restricting  the 
use  of  dyes  containing  arsenic.  Many  toilet  powders  contain  arsenic, 
and  the  inhalation  of  particles  given  off*  from  these,  or  the  application 
of  arsenic  in  them  to  the  skin  may  produce  poisoning.  The  medi- 
cinal use  of  arsenic  in  large  doses  or  in  small  doses  long  continued 
may  give  rise  to  arsenical  poisoning.  This  is  particularly  liable  to 
occur  in  the  treatment  of  chorea,  of  pernicious  ansemia,  and  of  car- 
cinoma, in  all  of  which  diseases  the  drug  is  employed  for  months  at 
a  time.  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  arsenical  paralysis  among  1,400 
children  treated  for  chorea  in  my  clinic.     The  more  the  danger  of 

1  Berliner  klin.  Woch.,  1886,  p.  555. 
'Brain,  1887,  vol.  ix.,  p.  456. 
•Zeitsch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1888,  p.  399. 

*  Deutsche  med.  Wochen.,  1893,  Nr.  5,  and  Charity  Annalen,  1893. 

*  On  ArHcnical  Paralysis,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  {Sciences  in  Upsala, 
1893. 

•Kelynack  and  Kirkby,  Arsenical  Poisoninp^  in  Beer  Drinkers,  Ballierei  Tindall 
and  Cox',  Ix)ndon,  1901.     Also  lancet,  1900,  vol.  i.,  p.  1610. 

'J.  J.  I*utnam.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1889,  p.  235. 
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chronic  arsenical  poisoning  is  appreciated  and  the  greater  the  use 
of  articles  into  the  manufacture  of  which  it  enters,  the  more  frequent 
are  the  reports  of  cases  arising  in  an  unexpected  manner.  It  is  known 
that  in  Steiermark,  in  Austria,  large  numbers  of  the  peasants  eat 
arsenic.  F.  Miiller*  has  found  arsenical  paralysis  very  common  among 
this  class,  in  fact,  even  more  common  than  diphtheritic  paralysis. 

Pathology. — A  simple  parenchymatous  neuritis,  without  any  inter- 
stitial inflammation,  has  been  found  in  many  cases  of  arsenical  multiple 
neuritis.  In  these  cases  the  chief  change  is  limited  to  a  destruction 
uid  d^eneration  of  the  myelin  sheath,  the  axis  cylinder  remaining 
intact.  The  myelin  is  broken  into  fragments  or  little  balls,  which  are 
found  in  all  stages  of  fatty  and  granular  degeneration  within  the 
sheath  of  Schwann.  The  nuclei  within  the  sheath  are  increased  in 
number.  This  lesion  has  been  termed  segmental  periaxillary  neuritis, 
as  the  process  may  be  scattered  along  the  nerve  and  may  not  be  con- 
tinuous from  one  segment  to  the  next.  In  severer  cases  the  axis  cyl- 
inder is  destroyed,  being  found  in  all  stages  of  degeneration.  In  these 
cases  many  empty  sheaths  of  Schwann  are  seen. 

Changes  have  also  been  found  in  arsenical  paralysis  in  the  spinal 
cord.  The  same  chromatolysis  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  which 
has  been  described  in  alcoholic  paralysis,  has  been  observed,  but  this, 
as  already  stated,  is  of  little  importance.  Henschen  has  found  a  true 
d^eneration  in  these  cells,  and  has  also  noticed  an  ascending  degen- 
eration in  the  columns  of  Goll,  which  may  be  due  to  a  primary 
degeneration  in  the  cells  of  the  posterior  spiual  ganglia. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  arseuical  neuritis  do  not  differ 
very  markedly  from  those  of  alcoholic  neuritis.  In  both  there  are 
two  types  of  case — one  characterized  by  paralysis,  and  the  other  by 
ataxia.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  nKxle  of  onset  of  the 
symptoms  between  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  poisoning. 

There  are  certain  general  constitutional  symptoms  which  first  appear 
in  arsenical  poisoning  and  attract  attention.  If  the  poisoning  is  acute, 
violent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  occur  at  once,  and  sometimes  save  the 
life  of  the  patient,  the  poison  being  rejected  and  not  absorbed.  If  tlie 
poisoning  is  chronic,  a  puffiness  of  the  eyelids  appears,  at  first  most 
noticeable  in  the  morning ;  a  tearful  appearance  of  the  face,  and  some 
catarrh  of  the  nose  is  observed,  and  not  infrequently  gastric  and  en- 
teric symptoms  develop.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea 
and  inability  to  retain  food ;  and  fluid,  green  or  slimy  movements  with 
some  tenesmus.  In  some  cases  a  mild  fever  attends  the  attack,  a  rise 
of  1°  or  2°  F.  occurring  and  persisting  for  some  weeks. 

In  arsenical  neuritis  the  first  symptoms  complained  of  are  sensory 
in  type.  Tingling  and  numbness  in  the  feet  and  hands,  burning  of  the 
surface,  tearing  and  shooting  pains,  and  great  soreness  in  the  skin  and 
in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  soon  a  feeling  of  weakness  in 
the  l^s,  great  fatigue  on  walking,  difficulty  in  rising  from  a  seat  or  in 
going  up  stairs,  and  a  staggering  gait  arc  noticed.     As  the  general 

» Wiener  med.  Presse,  1894,  Nr.  15. 
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feebleness  increases,  paralysis  develops  rapidly  in  some  cases^  in  others 
ataxia  is  more  marked.  The  paralysis  appeal's  in  the  feet  and  hands^ 
the  lower  extremities  being  first  aflTected.  There  is  the  same  limitation 
of  this  paralysis  to  the  small  muscles  and  to  the  extensor  groups  of 
muscles  of  the  extremities  that  is  seen  in  alcoholic  cases.  The  paralysis 
is  flaccid  in  type,  is  soon  followed  by  atrophy,  which  is  first  noticed  in 
the  interossei  of  the  hands,  and  then  appears  in  the  peronei  of  the  l^s 
and  in  the  extensors  of  the  wrists,  and  is  attended  by  loss  of  muscular 
tone  and  mechanical  excitability.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  is 
usually  present.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  diminished  or  lost.  The 
superficial  reflexes  are  normal  or  are  increased.  Drop-wrist  and  drop- 
foot  develop  early  and  may  become  extreme.  The  distribution  of  the 
paralysis  is  always  bilateral  and  symmetrical.  In  severe  cases  the 
patients  are  confined  to  bed,  and  conti'actures  in  a  flexed  position 
gradually  develop  and  may  become  permanent.  Thus  in  a  case  of 
mine  which  followed  acute  poisoning,  the  hands  were  fixed  in  a  claw 
position  for  many  months  after  all  other  symptoms  had  passed  away. 

When  the  ataxia  pr^edes  paralysis  the  gait  becomes  unsteady  and 
irregular,  the  patient  sways  in  standing  with  eyes  closed,  he  di'ags  his 
feet  and  shuffles  along  and  finally  shows  the  "  stepping  gait ''  described 
in  alcoholic  cases.  The  dropping  of  the  feet  serves  to  distinguish  this 
gait  from  that  of  tabes,  though  French  writers  have  described  these 
cases  as  pseudo-tabes  arsenicak.  Such  a  gait  was  well  marked  in  both 
patients  with  chorea,  who  develo{)ed  arsenical  paralysis  under  my  ob- 
servation. The  ataxia  is  also  present  in  the  hands  and  is  accompanied 
by  an  impairment  or  loss  of  muscular  sense.  It  is  always  attended  by 
a  considerable  degree  of  weakness,  and  this  commonly  goes  on  to 
paralysis  and  the  patients  have  to  go  to  bed. 

In  both  types  of  the  disease,  when  the  symptoms  are  fully  developed, 
the  pain  and  tenderness  are  extreme.  Many  patients  cannot  endure 
the  slightest  touch,  even  the  bedclothes  causing  agony ;  and  the  ex- 
treme tenderness  in  the  muscles  below  the  knees  and  elbows  prevents 
any  manipulation  of  the  extremities.  The  hypersesthesia  is  felt  more 
acutely  in  the  distal  parts  of  the  extremities  and  rarely  above  the 
elbows  and  knees,  but  when  the  ataxia  and  paralysis  are  fully  devel- 
oped it  renders  the  patient  particularly  helpless.  A  marked  tremor  in 
the  hands  is  usually  an  early  symptom  in  both  types  of  case.  The 
ocular  muscles  and  the  facial  muscles  are  not  affected  and  the  trunk 
muscles,  the  intercostals,  and  the  diaphragm  also  escape.  Occasionally 
erythema,  redness  of  the  skin,  oedema  of  the  extremities,  cyanosis  and 
unusual  sweating,  indicate  an  implication  of  vasomotor  and  trophic 
nerve  fibres.  Some  observers  have  reported  a  condition  resembling 
erythromelalgia. 

The  diagnostic  symptom  of  greatest  importance  in  arsenical  neuritis 
is  the  appearance  presented  by  the  skin.  This  becomes  gradually 
darker  from  the  deposit  of  pigment,  so  that  the  complexion  resembles 
that  of  a  gypsy,  and  if  extreme  the  skin  may  finally  turn  almost  black. 
The  pigment  is  first  deposited  about  the  normally  pigmented  regions 
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of  the  body^  in  the  axillsB  and  groins  and  aix)und  the  nipples.  It  soon 
appears^  however,  on  the  eyelids,  on  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  and 
finaUy  on  the  surfaces  of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  flexor  surfaces  being 
la^  affected.  The  pigmentation  is  diffuse,  but  here  and  there  little 
islets  of  normal  skin  give  a  mottled  appearance  to  the  surface.  The 
color  is  rather  darker  than  that  seen  in  Addison's  disease,  and  the 
mucous  membranes  are  never  discolored  as  in  that  affection.  The  pig- 
mentation may  be  preceded  by  erythema  and  may  be  followed  by 
various  eruptions,  papillary,  eczematous,  or  herpetic.  Herpes  has  been 
observed  in  many  cases,  usually  on  the  limbs,  sometimes  on  the  body. 
After  a  time  the  skin  desquamates  in  small  flakes,  but  several  desqua- 
mations may  be  necessary  before  a  normal  color  is  regained.  Some- 
times there  is  a  marked  thickening  of  the  skin,  especially  over  the 
knuckles,  on  the  palms  and  soles.  Changes  in  the  nails  are  very 
conmion,  a  thickening  and  brittle  state  being  evident  and  rough  ridges 
appearing  transversely.  The  appearance  of  normal  nails  growing  out 
above  the  ridges  indicates  beginning  recovery.  In  the  Manchester 
epidemic  there  were  skin  lesions  in  97  per  cent,  of  the  cases.* 

In  one  case  of  acute  poisoning  by  Paris  green,  a  reddisli  eruption 
appeared  on  the  tenth  day  upon  the  hands,  wrists,  and  forearms,  and 
upon  the  ankles  and  feet,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  had  spread  over 
the  entire  body.  Four  days  later  this  had  gradually  disappeared,  and 
then  numbness  was  first  felt  in  the  hands  and  feet.  This  extended 
rapidly,  and  in  three  days  had  reached  elbows  and  knees.  Paralysis 
b<^an  at  the  same  time  as  the  numbness,  and  in  a  week  all  power  of 
movement  below  the  knees  and  elbows  was  lost.  This  remained  for 
two  weeks,  and  then  slowly  passed  off,  recovery  not  being  complete 
for  six  months. 

The  sphincters  are  never  involved  in  arsenical  paralysis. 

Mental  symptoms  have  been  described  by  a  few  observers,  consist- 
ing of  hallucinations,  mild  delusions,  stupor,  and  loss  of  memory.  In 
the  English  epidemic  these  were  observed  only  in  individuals  who 
showed  other  signs  of  chronic  alcoholism,  but  Jolly  has  seen  them  in 
a  non-alcoholic  case.  And  the  fact  that  arsenic  has  a  stimulating 
action  upon  the  brain  is  said  to  be  one  reason  for  its  use  as  a  food  by 
the  Steiermark  peasantry. 

The  symptoms  all  subside  slowly  and  progressively,  and  recovery  of 
power  and  of  coordination  is  accompanied  by  a  relief  from  the  hyper- 
sesthesia  and  the  pain. 

The  duration  of  arsenical  paralysis  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
arsenical  ataxia.  Either  condition  may  last  several  months,  but  occa- 
sionally the  recovery  is  complete  in  a  few  weeks.  Frequently  after 
the  power  has  returned,  the  patient  suffers  for  months  from  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  extremities,  which  are  sufficient,  as  in  a  case  under 
my  own  observation,  to  interfere  with  the  finer  motions,  to  disturb  the 
sleep,  and  to  cause  constant  discomfort.  According  to  Gerhardt,  97 
per  cent,  recover  wholly.     And  in  the  English  epidemic,  although  the 

>  British  Medical  Journal,  1900,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1725. 
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number  of  cases  was  very  ^rge,  seveml  thousand  having  been  ob- 
served in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries^  the  number  of  deaths  reported 
was  comparatively  small. 

Treatment  consists  in  elimination  of  the  arsenic  by  the  free  use  of 
water  and  in  restoring  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  It  does  not 
differ  in  any  way  from  the  line  of  treatment  for  multiple  neuritis^ 
already  described  in  detail  on  page  112. 

The  following  case  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  causation,  and 
offers  a  typical  histoiy  of  the  disease  : 

Female,  aged  thirty  years,  pi'eviously  in  good  health,  became  preg- 
nant in  November,  1894,  and  until  March  10,  1895,  suffered  exceed- 
ingly from  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  and  became  rapidly  emaciated 
from  inability  to  retain  food,  so  that  she  lost  ninety  pounds  in  weight. 
During  this  time  she  was  confined  to  one  room,  the  furniture  and  wall- 
paper of  which  on  subsequent  examination  were  found  to  contain  about 
two  grains  of  arsenic  to  the  square  yard.  On  March  10th  she  began 
to  suffer  from  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  legs  and  noticed  some  dif- 
ficulty in  stretching  out  her  legs,  and  tliis  paralysis  increased  rapidly, 
so  that  by  the  15th  of  March  there  was  almost  total  paralysis  of  both 
legs  and  very  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  both  legs,  together  with  a 
sense  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  feet  and  legs  as  high  as  the 
knees.  There  was  great  sensitiveness  of  the  legs  to  cold  and  heat, 
and  any  movement  of  the  legs  was  extremely  painful,  the  pain  being 
felt  in  the  muscles.  The  knees  were  preferably  kept  in  ^  position  of 
flexion  as  extension  was  too  painful  to  be  endured.  On  tlie  20th  of 
March  an  extensive  eczema  appeared  all  over  the  body,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  legs  and  arms,  and  was  attended  by  a  deep  brown  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin  and  by  some  desquamation.  On  April  1st,  a 
total  paralysis  had  developed  in  the  feet  and  ankles  and  dix)p-foot  was 
present  on  both  sides.  The  muscles  below  the  knees  were  very  weak, 
but  the  thighs  could  be  moved  normally.  The  knee-jerks  were  lost. 
Any  attempt  to  stand  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  paralysis  of 
the  feet  and  ankles,  and  the  extreme  pain  that  any  pressure  upon  the 
soles  of  the  feet  produced.  The  muscles  were  flabby  and  the  muscu- 
lar tone  and  mechanical  excitability  were  abolished,  and  faradic  con- 
tractility was  lost  in  the  muscles  below  the  knees.  There  was  no 
affection  of  the  bladder  or  rectum  and  no  tendency  to  bed-sores,  but 
the  nails  of  the  tm»s  were  discolored  and  rigid,  and  the  nails  ceased 
to  grow  for  three  months.  There  was  a  constant  sensation  of  tingling 
and  numbness  in  the  fingers,  but  no  evidence  of  paralysis  or  anaes- 
thesia. Her  room  was  changed,  thus  removing  her  from  the  source  of 
the  poison.  The  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  which  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  arsenic,  soon  subsided  under  treatment  and  she  began  to  retain  her 
food.  In  August  she  was  able  to  walk  with  a  little  aid.  In  Decem- 
ber she  still  required  some  help  in  walking,  as  the  foot-drop  persisted, 
and  braces  had  to  be  used  for  the  ankles,  with  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
at  this  time  her  legs  were  still  stiff  and  numb.  There  were  no  knee- 
jerks,  and  sensations  of  pain,  heat,  and  cold  were  much  less  quickly 
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and  keenly  perceived  below  the  knees  than  above,  or  upon  the  hands. 
In  April,  1896,  she  had  recovered  entirely. 

MULTIPLE  NEX7BITIS  DUE  TO  POISONINa  BY  LEAD. 

Etiology. — Poisoning  by  lead  is  always  a  chronic  poisoning  and 
usually  occurs  in  painters,  in  plumbers,  in  typesetters,  or  in  workers 
in  lead  objects  such  as  toys,  who  come  in  contact  with  lead,  either  in 
the  form  of  metallic  lead  or  of  some  of  the  salts  of  lead  which  are  used 
in  mixed  paints.  Painters  who  work  in  the  open  air  are  less  liable  to 
lead  poisoning  than  those  who  labor  in  rooms;  and  those  are  most 
liable  who,  like  the  vamishers  in  carriage  factories  and  furniture 
establishments,  scrape  off  old  paint  preparatory  to  putting  on  a  new 
coat.  Any  work  which  results  in  the  production  of  dust  which  may 
be  mixed  with  lead,  or  its  salts,  may  be  productive  of  lead  poisoning. 
It  is  evident  that  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  is  one  method  of  the 
entrance  of  the  poison  into  the  body.  Laborers  who  work  in  factories 
where  china  earthenware  is  produced  and  wliere  glazes  and  fretted 
glass  are  manufactured  are  very  liable  to  lead  poisoning.  In  the 
midland  counties  of  England,  where  such  industries  are  common,  in 
Limoges,  France ;  in  Dresden,  Germany,  and  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
many  cases  are  seen  annually. 

The  usual  method  of  poisoning,  however,  is  by  swallowing  the  lead, 
and,  as  many  painters  do  not  properly  clean  the  hands  before  taking 
their  noonday  meal,  the  poisoning  is  often  acquired  in  this  way. 
Some  individuals,  however,  appear  to  be  extremely  susceptible  to  lead 
poisoning.  Thus,  I  have  known  most  serious  cases  in  children  of 
painters  who  could  only  have  obtained  the  poison  by  inhalation  of  the 
fumes  of  paints  that  were  kept  in  the  room.  I  have  known  small 
amounts  of  lead  to  produce  severe  poisoning  when  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Beer  bottles  are  frequently  cleaned  by  being  shaken  with 
lead  shot  within  them,  and  I  have  known  lead  poisoning  to  occur 
from  drinking  the  beer  from  such  bottles.  I  have  known  lead  poison- 
ing to  occur  in  servants  who  drank  the  water  first  drawn  from  the 
spigot  early  in  the  morning,  water  wliich  had  stood  in  the  lead  pipes 
all  night  and  had  thus  become  impregnated  with  some  of  the  soluble 
salts  of  lead.  I  have  known  severe  cases  in  typesetters  whose  fingers 
were  stained  by  the  constant  handling  of  metallic  lead.  I  have  also 
known  it  in  plumbers  after  long  labor  in  laying  lead  pipes.  Horses 
are  subject  to  lead  palsy.  Lead  is  not  frequently  used  as  a  medicine, 
and  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  poisoning  from  this  source.  Alco- 
holic subjects  are  more  liable  to  develop  lead  palsy  than  others. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  lead  palsy  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  authorities  for  many  years.  Many  writers  have  found 
changes  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  while 
others,  more  recently,  have  maintained  that  the  changes  are  limited  to 
degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerve  trunks.  The  establishment  of 
the  neurone  theory  has  thrown  light  upon  these  differences  of  opinion. 
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and  the  discovery  of  more  delicate  methods  of  staiuing  by  Nissl  and 
Marchi  have  demonstrated  that  the  entire  motor  neurone  may  be 
affected  in  this  disease.  The  most  evident  changes  are  a  degenerative 
neuritis  with  atrophy  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  chiefly  in  the  radial 
nerve  but  not  infrequently  in  many  of  the  peripheral  branches  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  The  d^ree  of  this  d^eneration  and  its  extent  de- 
pends upon  the  severity  of  the  poisoning.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
changes  in  the  neurilemma  or  connective  tissue  sheath,  hence  this  form 
of  neuritis  is  purely  a  parenchymatous  neuritis.  While  the  majority 
of  these  changes  are  limited  to  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  nerves, 
there  may  be  slight  changes  detected  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerves  and  in 
the  anterior  nerve  roots.  The  method  of  Nissl  demonstrates  chroma- 
tolysis  in  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  and  in  those  of  the  spinal  ganglia, 
but  these  are  not  usually  of  a  sufficient  d^ree  to  produce  degeneration 
or  complete  atrophy  that  is  irreparable.  In  the  severer  cases,  how- 
ever, vacuolization  of  the  cell  and  final  degenerative  changes  may  take 
place.  Changes  of  a  similar  kind  have  also  been  found  in  the  large 
cells  of  the  brain  cortex.  The  serious  lesions  are  more  commonly 
found  in  the  peripheral  nerves  than  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Symptoms.  — In  93  per  cent,  of  cases  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  is 
preceded  by  a  severe  attack  of  lead  colic.  The  patient  suffers  from 
intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  attended  by  obstinate  con- 
stipation, very  often  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pain  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  visceral  nerves  by  the  lead.  It  may 
also  be  due  to  distention  of  the  intestines  from  paralysis  of  these  nerves 
and  cessation  of  peristaltic  action.  There  is  a  characteristic  blue  line 
seen  along  the  gums,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  staining  of  the  teeth  be- 
cause of  its  location  and  clear  blue  color.  Ansemia  is  almost  always 
present  in  patients  who  have  been  poisoned  by  lead.  Another  com- 
mon affection  in  persons  exposed  to  lead  poisoning  is  chronic  articular 
rheumatism.  Thus,  Tanqueral  found  that  in  1,217  patients  who  suf- 
fered from  lead  colic,  755  developed  painful  joints,  107  developed 
paralysis,  and  72  suffered  from  headache. 

A  few  days  after  the  onset  of  an  attack  of  colic,  or  sometimes  not 
until  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  attack  has  subsided,  the  patient  is 
suddenly  seized  with  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers, 
thumb,  and  wrist.  It  is  a  rule  for  one  hand  to  be  affected  several 
days  before  the  other,  and  occasionally  both  hands  are  unequally 
affected  throughout  tlie  disease.  It  is  quite  commonly  found  that 
the  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  index  finger  or  of  the  thumb 
precedes  the  paralysis  of  the  other  muscles.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
paralysis  the  wrists  drop  and  cannot  be  niised,  and  from  lack  of  ful- 
crum power  the  flexors  are  apparently  weakened.  If,  however,  the 
wrists  be  extended  by  the  examiner  and  lield,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
flexor  power  in  the  hand  and  fingers  is  not  impaired.  The  supinator 
longus  muscle  is  rarely,  if  ever,  affoetixl,  and  hence  it  is  apparent  that 
the  lesion  is  limited  to  the  distribution  of  the  mdial  branch  of  the 
musculospiral  nerve  below  the  point  where  the  nerve  to  this  muscle  is 
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given  off.  There  is  very  often  a  tremor  in  the  hands  and  fingers^ 
which  comes  on  early  and  remains  until  the  paralysis  subsides.  There 
18  no  affection  of  sensation  as  a  rule,  though  sometimes  tingling  and 
numbness  is  felt  in  the  back  of  the  hand  or  in  the  fingers.  The 
muscles  that  are  affected  rapidly  undergo  atrophy  of  an  extreme  type, 
80  that  within  a  couple  of  weeks  of  the  onset  the  back  of  the  forearm 
presents  a  very  atrophic  appearance  and  the  muscles  show  the  reaction 
of  d^eneration. 

As  a  result  of  the  drop-wrist  a  deformity  of  the  back  of  the  hand 
80on  appears,  due  to  a  displacement  backward  of  the  internal  bones  of 
the  wrist,  forming  a  hard  protuberance  upon  the  back  of  the  hand 
near  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bones ;  but  firm  contractures  or  per- 
manent shortening  in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  such  as  occurs  in  alcoholic 
or  arsenical  cases,  does  not  develop  in  lead  palsy.  Not  infrequently, 
if  the  disease  is  a  severe  one,  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hands  also 
8uffer  early  and  the  hands  become  quite  useless,  apposition  of  the 
thumb  to  the  fingers  and  any  abduction  or  extension  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers  being  impossible.  Then  it  is  evident  that  branches  of  the  ulnar 
and  median  nerves  are  also  involved. 

The  reaction  of  degeneration  appears  early  in  the  muscles,  and  the 
faradic  reaction  does  not  return  until  the  patient  has  been  well  for 
some  months. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  paralysis  does  not  go  beyond  the  mus- 
cles of  the  forearms  and  hands,  and  after  a  period  of  five  to  six  months 
there  is  a  gradual  return  of  power  and  complete  recovery.  The 
patients  often  complain  of  severe  cramps  in  the  muscles  —  a  form  of 
pain  which  may  even  prevent  sleep  —  but  pain  is  not  a  common  symp- 
tom in  lead  palsy. 

The  disease  is  a  very  slow  one  and  the  patients  are  rarely  able  to 
return  to  work  within  six  or  seven  months  of  the  onset.  As  their 
livelihood  depends  upon  their  labor,  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  un- 
derstood from  the  outset,  so  that  during  the  period  of  incapacity  they 
may  seek  some  other  occupation  which  will  enable  them  to  support 
life.     Relapses  are  common  when  patients  return  to  their  work. 

In  more  serious  cases  the  paralysis  may  appear  in  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  the  deltoid  being  first  affected,  and  then  the  biceps,  brachialis 
anticus  and  supinator  longus  being  involved.  Occasionally  the  mus- 
cles of  the  legs  below  the  knees  become  paralyzed,  the  peroneal  group 
being  more  commonly  invaded,  though  in  severe  cases  the  extensors 
of  the  toes  and  even  the  anterior  tibial  group  may  be  equally  paralyzed. 
This  only  occurs  in  4  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  has  been  observed 
chiefly  in  children.  It  causes  drop-feet  and  a  stepping  gait.  In  the 
most  severe  type  the  patient  is  almost  totally  paralyzeil.  Fibrillary 
twitchings  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  muscles,  but  they  are  not  the 
rule.  A  general  sensory  disturbance  is  common,  the  patients  suffering 
from  intense  pain  in  the  arms  and  legs,  from  anaesthesia  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  from  very  disagreeable  sensations  of  pricking  and  ting- 
ling.    The  sphincters  are  never  involved.     Vasomotor  and  trophic 
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symptoms  are  usually  absent^  though  the  hands  and  arms  may  be  oold^ 
cyanotic,  and  may  perspire  too  freely. 

In  the  severe  cases  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  a  condition  of 
tenderness  along  the  affected  nerves,  but  in  slighter  cases  no  tender- 
ness is  felt.  A  type  of  lead  palsy  has  been  described  in  which  the 
symptoms  appear  first  or  exclusively  in  the  cranial  nerves ;  the  laryn- 
geal, the  pharyngeal,  the  lingual,  die  ocular,  the  facial,  and  the  optic 
nerves  having  been  affected.  In  these  cases  headache,  vertigo,  and 
mental  apathy  indicate  that  the  brain  as  well  as  the  nerves  is  invaded 
by  the  poison.  This  type  is  very  rare.  It  is  termed  lead  encephal- 
opathy by  the  German  writers. 

Prognosis  is  good  as  to  recovery,  but  the  duration  of  the  disease,  as 
already  stated,  even  in  the  lighter  type,  is  six  months,  and  in  the  more 
severe  type  very  often  a  year.  The  following  case  illustrates  a  severe 
condition  of  chronic  poisoning : 

Male,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  after  suffering  from  an  attack  of  lead 
colic,  began  to  feel  numbness  and  pain  in  his  legs  and  feet,  which  soon 
extended  to  his  hands  and  forearms.  This  steadily  increased  for  two 
weeks,  and  to  it  was  added  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  both  hands 
and  both  feet,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  unable  to  use  his 
hands  or  to  stand.  With  the  paralysis  there  was  rapid  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  and  a  decline  in  the  faradic  excitability.  The  muscles  became 
more  and  more  tender,  and  the  spontaneous  pains  gradually  increased 
until  it  was  necessary  to  use  opium  freely  to  quiet  him.  By  the  end 
of  a  month  a  well-marked  ansesthesia  had  developed  in  the  hands  and 
below  the  knees,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  atrophied  muscles  were  in 
a  constant  tremor.  There  were  wrist-drop  and  foot-drop  on  both  sides, 
and  all  reaction  to  faradism  ceased.  It  required  a  very  strong  gal- 
vanic current  to  produce  contraction  and  ACC  was  greater  than  KCC. 
The  kuee-jcrk  was  preserved. 

Tlie  muscular  sense  was  impaired.  For  five  months  his  condition 
remained  stationary,  in  spite  of  treatment  by  strychnine,  iodide  of 
potash,  massage,  and  electricity.  During  a  month  of  his  illness  he 
was  delirious  at  night,  was  excited  in  the  daytime,  and  subject  to  de- 
lusions and  had  little  memory  or  mental  capacity ;  but  tliese  symptoms 
gradually  subsided.  Then  a  gradual  improvement  set  in,  the  pains 
became  less  severe,  sensation  returned,  the  muscles  regained  their  con- 
tour and  strength,  and,  finally,  the  electric  contractility  returned  to  the 
normal  standard.  About  a  year  from  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  the 
recovery  was  complete. 

Treatment.  —  Treatment  of  the  lead  colic  is  oy  means  of  full  doses 
of  opium  to  quiet  the  pain,  and  by  laxative  saline  salts,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  magiiesiii,  to  relieve  the  constipation.  Large  draughts  of  water 
should  be  given  constantly,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  poison,  which 
passes  off  partly  through  the  kidneys.  During  the  sta^e  of  chronic 
poisoning  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  drink  a  great  deal  of 
water,  and  five  grains  of  io<lide  of  potasli  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  the  lead.     I  have  never  been  able 
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to  .see  that  strychniDe,  which  is  usually  recommeuded,  has  any  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  regeneration,  though  general  tonics  —  cod-liver 
oil,  iron,  and  quinine  —  may  well  be  employed,  as  these  patients  are 
uniformly  anaemic.  Treatment  of  the  paralysis  is  by  massage  and 
electricity,  galvanism  being  the  only  current  which  will  produce  any 
effect 

Multiple  neuritis  of  the  ataxic  type,  due  to  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
has  been  recorded  by  Henschen  in  one  case,  and  in  seven  other  cases 
of  acute  poisoning  he  found  mild  nervous  symptoms  of  paraestliesia 
and  tenderness  along  the  nerves.  The  condition  must  be  a  very  rare 
one,  as  it  has  not  been  seen  by  others.  Inquiry  among  employ^  in 
match  factories  failed  to  elicit  any  knowledge  of  a  special  disease 
peculiar  to  this  occupation. 

Mercurial  poisoning  has  been  said  to  cause  multiple  neuritis,  but  no 
case  can  be  found  which  is  not  open  to  objection.  The  tremor  which 
is  produced  by  acute  mercurial  poisoning,  and  which  is  observed  in 
workers  in  looking-glass  factories,  is  accompanied  by  headache,  vertigo, 
and  occasionally  by  hemiplegia  or  monoplegia  of  cerebral  type,  and  is 
not  followed  by  multiple  neuritis.  Chronic  mercurial  poisoning  after 
or  during  the  treatment  of  syphilis  also  fails  to  cause  neuritis. 

Gowers*  has  described  a  case  of  poisoning  by  silver,  in  which  par- 
alytic symptoms  developed  in  the  arms  with  drop-wrists,  resembling 
closely  those  due  to  lead  poisoning.  The  characteristic  blue  coloring 
of  the  skin  was  present.  The  patient  died  of  cancer  and  no  autopsy 
was  made.     This  is  the  only  ciise  thus  far  observed. 

A  few  cases  have  beeii  recorded  ^  of  multiple  neuritis  due  to  poison- 
ing by  cop|K»r  occurring  among  brass  workers.  In  these  cases  the 
symptoms  resembled  those  of  the  ataxic  type  of  neuritis  seen  in  alco- 
holics.    They  are  so  rare  as  to  require  mention  only. 

When  platinum  is  dissolveil  in  aqua  regia  red  fumes  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  are  evolved  which  are  very  toxic.  In  a  workman  affected  by 
these  fumes  a  painful  condition  of  multiple  neuritis  developed  which 
ran  a  long  and  severe  course  but  finally  recovered. 

*  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Geriimn  edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  33o. 
'Suckling.     British  Medical  Journal,  18H8,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1334.     Walton  and  Carter, 
Americuu  Journal  of  the  Medical  fc'ciences,  1892,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Gl. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  INFECTIOUS  AND  TOXEMIC  FORMS  OF  IfelULTIPLE 

NEURITIS. 

Multiple  Neuritis  Subsequent  to  Diphtheria ;  to  the  Grippe ;  to  Typhoid,  Tjphus,  and 
Malarial  Fever ;  to  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Whooping-cough,  and  Smallpox ;  to 
Erysipelas  and  Septicemia ;  to  Gonorrhoea  and  Puerperal  Fever.     Leprous  Neuritis. 

MULTIPLE  NEX7BITIS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  DIPHTHERIA. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  but  does  not  occur  as  frequently  as  a  sequel  in  cases  that 
are  treated  by  antitoxin  as  in  those  which  are  allowed  to  run  a  normal 
course.  The  number  of  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  appearing  at 
my  clinic  in  the  past  three  years,  since  the  use  of  antitoxin  has  been 
much  less  than  in  any  previous  period  of  three  years.  Eothe*  found 
64  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  in  744  cases  of  diphtheria  treated  at 
the  Charity  Clinic  in  Berlin,  which  gives  a  frequency  of  8.7  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  followed  by  paralysis.  This  observation  is 
in  accord  with  that  of  other  observers.*  Bernhardt  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  diphtheria  there  is  a  loss  of  the  knee- 
jerk,  a  fact  which  seems  to  him  to  point  to  a  probable  susceptibility 
of  the  entire  nervous  system  to  the  diphtheritic  poison,  but  Rothe 
found  a  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  in  but  one-half  of  the  cases  which  were 
paralyzed.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  for  many  weeks  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  symptoms  of  diphtheria,  even  in  cases  which  show  no 
paralysis,  the  knee-jerk  may  be  absent. 

Pathology.  —  The  pathology  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  discussion.  Some  authors  maintain  that  the  lesion  is 
a  degenerative  neuritis  only,  while  others  maintain  that  the  lesions  are 
centnil  in  the  spinal  cord  and  bniin  axis.  A  parenchymatous  neuritis 
is  the  chief  lesion,  but  occasionally  a  diffuse  process  with  involvement 
of  the  interstitial  tissues  has  been  observed.  In  the  finest  nerves  of 
the  muscles  and  in  the  skin,  the  destructive  process  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped, as  a  rule,  than  in  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  or  in  the  larger 
nerves.  The  neuritis  is  more  pronounced  in  the  cranial  nerves  in 
diphtheritic  paralysis  than  in  any  other  form  of  multiple  neuritis. 
Lesions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve  roots  have  been  found  by 
Dejerine,  and  many  authors  have  described  parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion in  the  anterior  horn  cells  and  in  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia. 

*  Inauj^:.  Dissert.,  Berlin,  1899. 

«  Wollacott.     Lancet,  August  20,  1899. 
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Recent  experimental  investigations  by  Murawjeff^  show  that  the 
toxin  of  diphtheria  produces  chromatolysis  and  degeneration  in  the 
cell  bodies  of  both  motor  and  sensory  neurones.  He  also  finds  that 
it  attacks  the  peripheral  nerves  as  well;  in  some  cases  before,  in 
others  after  it  has  attacked  the  neurone. 

Symptoms.  — In  the  lighter  forms  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  the  soft 
palate  is  the  only  part  that  is  affected.  In  472  cases  of  diphtheritic 
paralysis  observed  by  WoUacott  the  soft  palate  was  affected  in  413, 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  with  regurgitation  of  fluids  through  the 
nose  and  a  thickening  and  indistinctness  of  the  voice  being  the  only 
symptoms  present  There  is  a  loss  of  reflex  in  the  throat  in  these 
cases  and  a  lowered  sensitiveness  of  the  pharynx,  so  that  irritation 
does  not  cause  acts  of  swallowing.  The  limitation  of  the  paralysis  to 
the  palate  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  the  poison  of  the  dis- 
ease has  a  direct  action  upon  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  nerves 
which,  in  this  position,  are,  as  it  were,  dipped  constantly  in  tlie  poison. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  a  case  in  which  paralysis  of  tlie  abdominal 
muscles  was  associated  with  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  navel 
in  a  newborn  child.  But  the  more  serious  cases  prove  that  it  is 
through  the  blood  that  the  poison  is  carried  to  nerves  far  removed  from 
the  diphtheritic  inflammation. 

Next  in  frequency  to  paralysis  of  the  palate  occurs  paralysis  of 
some  of  the  ocular  muscles,  producing  internal  squint  and  double 
vision.  This  paralysis  may  affect  any  one  or  many  of  the  muscles 
moving  the  eyeball  of  one  or  both  eyes,  though  it  is  less  common  for 
the  levator  palpebr»  to  be  affected  than  any  other  muscle.  The  ex- 
ternal recti  are  more  often  affected  than  the  internal,  and  it  is  not 
oonmion  to  find  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  oculomotor  nerve 
affected  together.  Among  Wollacott's  472  cases,  104  had  some  ocular 
palsy.  The  paralysis  of  accommodation  prevents  reading.  The 
paralysis  may  not  extend  to  any  other  muscles  than  those  already 
named,  and  in  the  lighter  cases  remains  in  them  for  a  period  of  four 
to  ten  weeks  and  then  gradually  passes  off. 

Not  infrequently,  however,  the  disease  extends  much  more  widely 
and  after  a  week  or  more  of  local  palsy  of  the  throat  or  eyes,  or  both, 
the  individual  develops  within  twenty-four  hours  a  widespreiid  paral- 
ysis of  both  arms  and  both  legs.  This  is  usually  preceded  or  attended 
by  incoordination  of  movement  in  all  the  finer  adjusting  actions  of  the 
hands  and  by  ataxia  in  the  act  of  walking.  Associated  with  this 
ataxia  and  with  the  weakness  of  the  muscles  there  are  frequently  drop- 
wrist  and  drop-foot,  so  that  the  patient  exhibits  the  stepping  gait 
already  describied  as  occurring  in  alcoholic  neuritis. 

There  are  also  sensory  symptoms  consisting  of  numbness  in  the  ex- 
tremities, disturbance  of  sensation  both  of  touch,  temi>erature,  and  pain 
and  of  the  muscular  sense  and  delayed  sensations  of  pain.  Shooting 
pains  are  sometimes  felt,  but  are  not  very  prominent  and  there  is 
rarely  tenderness  along  the  nerve  trunks.     If  the  paralysis  is  not  so 

»NeuPolog.  Centralbl.,  1898,  p.  475. 
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extreme  as  to  suspend  all  movement^  a  tremor  is  not  uncommonly  ob- 
served in  the  motions  of  thfe  fingers.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  lost  and 
mechanical  excitability  of  the  muscles  disappears ;  a  rapid  atrophy 
with  reaction  of  degeneration  develops  in  the  paralyzed  muscles. 
Paralysis  of  both  sides  of  the  face  may  occur. 

In  a  still  more  severe  type  of  case,  either  soon  after  the  onset  or 
after  the  paralysis  has  been  present  for  several  weeks,  bulbar  symp- 
toms may  appear,  with  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  atrophy,  and 
weakness  of  tfie  tongue,  spasms  of  coughing  (which  may  be  danger- 
ous), weakness  of  the  face,  and  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords.  Such  a 
complication  is  extremely  grave,  as  the  patient  may  die  of  respiratory 
paralysis,  of  sufibcation,  or  of  pneumonia  due  to  the  inhalation  of  food. 
This  occurs  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  onset  of  the  paralysis 
may  occur  within  a  week  of  the  infection  or  it  may  be  delayed  for 
several  weeks.  In  Rothe^s  cases  the  paralysis  developed  iu  the  major- 
ity in  the  second  week,  but  in  a  few  over  forty  days  had  elapsed 
between  the  initial  symptoms  and  the  development  of  paralysis. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  children,  but 
occurs  in  adults  and  even  in  old  people.  Not  infrequently  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  a  definite  history  of  diphtheria,  and  a  very  light 
attack  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat  may  be  followed  by  a  severe  attack 
of  diphtheritic  paralysis.  The  occurrence  of  paralysis  of  the  throat 
and  eye  muscles  and  a  marked  ataxic  condition  of  tlie  limbs  enable 
one  to  make  a  diagnosis,  even  in  cases  where  no  sore  throat  has 
occurred. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  good,  pro- 
vided the  condition  is  limited  to  paralysis  of  the  throat,  or  of  the  eyes, 
or  to  a  general  diphtheritic  ataxia.  If,  however,  a  true  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  ensues ;  if  the  respiratory  muscles  are  affected, 
or  if  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  invaded,  causing  fi'equency  of  the 
pulse,  the  prognosis  is  very  serious. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  that  of 
multiple  neuritis.  The  danger  of  inhalation  of  food  or  of  imperfect 
nutrition  from  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  in  the 
extreme  cases  it  may  be  well  to  feed  the  patient  with  a  stomach  tube 
rather  than  to  allow  them  to  attempt  to  swallow,  if  this  be  productive 
of  fits  of  choking  and  coughing.  Injismueh  as  all  eflbrt  seems  to  in- 
crease the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  well  that  these  patients 
should  be  kept  in  bed  as  long  as  there  is  any  difficulty  of  motion. 
Strychnine  is  of  a  great  deal  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic 
paralysis.  It  was  for  a  time  supposed  to  be  a  specific  for  the  disease, 
but  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  lesion  was  thought  to  be  centml.  It 
is  not  to  be  used  in  very  large  doses,  y^  of  a  grain  every  three  hours 
being  sufficient  for  an  adult.  It  has  not  seemed  in  my  exjx^rience  to 
shorten  the  dunition  of  the  paralysis. 

The  following  cases  are  good  examples  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
diphtheritic  paralysis : 

Male,  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  suffered  from  measles  during  the 
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month  of  January,  1894,  and  on  the  first  of  February  developed  symp- 
toms of  diphtheria.  This  ran  its  ordinary  course,  though  it  was  nec- 
essary to  perform  intubation  and  the  tube  was  retained  about  one  week. 
He  then  gradually  recovered  and  after  a  week  appeared  to  regain  his 
ordinary  strength ;  his  appetite  improved,  and  he  could  stand  and  nm 
about.  On  the  20th  of  March  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis, 
which  within  two  days  had  become  most  extensive.  He  then  had  ex- 
treme strabismus  due  to  a  paralysis  of  both  internal  recti.  There  was 
no  paralysis  of  the  face,  tongue,  or  palate,  and  he  could  talk  well ;  but 
there  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles  moving  the  head  and  of 
both  arms  and  both  legs,  and  of  the  body.  He  was  unable  to  sit  up, 
to  move  his  head,  or  to  move  any  of  the  extremities.  There  was  no 
knee-jerk.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  there 
was  no  pain  or  tenderness ;  but  respiration  was  difficult  and  his  pulse 
was  140.     On  the  24th  of  March  he  died  of  respiratory  paralysis. 

A  boy  aged  thirteen  years,  after  an  attack  of  diphtheria  developed 
paralysis  of  the  soft  palate.  One  week  after  the  paralysis  of  the  pal- 
ate he  noticed  a  disturbance  of  vision  which  proved  on  examination  to 
be  due  to  a  total  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs.  The 
pupil  reflex  to  light  was  preserved ;  but  there  was  no  reaction  in  ac- 
oonmiodation.  This  paralysis  of  the  eyeballs  came  on  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  he  developed  a  very  marked  degree 
of  ataxia.  He  swayed  in  standing  with  eyes  closed,  and  his  gait  was 
exactly  like  that  of  a  well-marked  case  of  tabes.  The  motions  of  the 
hands  were  also  disturbed,  and  all  the  tests  demonstrated  an  extreme 
d^ree  of  incoordination.  The  knee-jerks  were  lost ;  the  skin  reflexes 
were  present.  In  addition  to  the  ataxia  there  was  actual  weakness  of 
the  muscles,  which  was  more  evident  in  the  arms  and  hands  than  in 
the  lower  extremities.  He  had  formication  in  the  legs,  but  not  in  the 
hands,  and  there  were  no  lightning  pains.  He  had  great  difficulty  in 
swallowing  solids  as  well  as  liquids,  which  seemed  to  point  to  some  in- 
volvement of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  as  well  as  of  the  soft  palate. 
This  condition  remained  stationary  for  about  three  weeks,  and  then  all 
the  symptoms  began  to  pass  off  gradually.  His  recovery  was  not 
complete  until  six  months  after  the  onset. 

A  girl,  aged  thirteen  years,  after  suffering  for  a  few  days  from  a  slight 
sore  diroat,  found  herself  unable  to  see  clearly  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  paresis  of  accommodation.  There  followeil  a  slowly  pro- 
gressing ataxia  of  the  upper,  and  later  of  the  lower,  limbs,  with  un- 
certain gait,  disturbance  of  touch,  pain,  temperature,  and  muscular 
senses,  with  delayed  sensation  of  pain  and  loss  of  tendon  reflexes.  At 
first  she  felt  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs,  but  later  these  ceased.  There 
was  at  no  time  tenderness  of  the  nerves  to  pressure.  After  three 
months  bulbar  symptoms  appeared,  atrophy  with  paresis  of  the  tongue, 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  spasms  of  coughing,  weakness  of  voice,  and 
paralysis  of  the  palate.  The  muscles  of  the  hands  beiran  to  atrophy 
about  the  time  tfiat  the  bulbar  symptoms  commenecHl  and  soon  were 
useless.     In  the  atrophic  muscles  the  faradic  reaction  was  absent,  the 
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galvanic  much  reduced  and  very  slow.     Nine  months  after  die  onset 
she  died  of  pneumonia. 

The  autopsy  showed  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  to  be  normal.  In 
all  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  extremities,  as  well  as  in  the  hypo- 
glossal and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  well-marked  atrophic  d^enera- 
tion  was  found,  with  destruction  of  axis  cylinders  and  medullary 
sheaths,  and  with  thickening  and  increase  of  nuclei  in  the  connective- 
tissue  sheaths.^ 

MULTIPLE  NEX7BITIS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  GRIPPE. 

Severe  attacks  of  neuralgia  accompany  or  follow  the  grippe  in  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  are  an  evidence  of  direct  action  of  the 
poison  upon  the  nerve  trunks.  Thus  trigeminal  neuralgia,  occipital 
neuralgia,  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  sciatica  frequently  develop  and 
sometimes  run  a  very  severe  and  long  course.  They  are  occasionally 
bilateral  and  symmetrical,  which  is  rare  under  other  conditions. 

Many  cases  of  local  neuritis  appearing  in  one  or  in  several  nerves 
in. the  body  at  once  have  been  observed  after  the  grippe.  Any  of  the 
cranial  or  spinal  nerves  may  be  involved. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  a  neuritis  to  attack  synmietrlcal  nerves 
on  both  sides  of  the  body.  Thus  I  have  seen  both  peronei  affected, 
both  ulnar  nerves  affected,  both  median  nerves  affected,  and  the  brach- 
ial plexus  affected  on  both  sides.  In  all  these  cases  the  neuritis  ran  a 
typical  course. 

Draper,^  Remak,*  and  Bernhardt  *  recorded  cases  of  multiple  neuritis 
accompanied  by  acute  ataxia  following  the  first  epidemic  of  influenza, 
1890.  Mills,*  Buzzard,^  Eisenloch,^  Savage,®  and  othera  subsequently 
reported  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  with  sensory  symptoms  and  with 
paralysis  without  ataxia,  and  various  writers,  in  confirming  these  obser- 
vations, have  described  ciises  in  which  the  cranial  nerves  of  one  or 
both  sides,  the  ocular  nerves,  the  facial  nerves  of  one  or  both  sides, 
and  the  palate  have  been  involved.  In  a  few  cases  oedema  in  the 
limbs  has  been  noticed  as  a  prominent  symptom.  These  cases  have 
developed  within  one  or  two  weeks  of  the  attack  of  influenza,  have 
reached  their  height  about  one  month  after  the  attack,  and  have  re- 
mained for  many  months.  A  few  cases  with  rapid  recovery  within 
two  months  have  been  seen.  There  are  no  particular  features  to  dis- 
tinguish these  cases  from  the  ordinary  types  of  neuritis,  and  there  is 
no  special  treatment  for  them. 

*Kast.     Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1886,  Bd.  xl.,  S.  41. 

*  New  York  Medical  Kewrd,  1890,  p.  239. 
'Berliner  klin.  Wochen.,  1890,  p.  181. 
*Ibid.,  p.  643. 

*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1892,  pp.  349,  405. 

*  TranHactions  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  1892. 
^Neui-olog.  Ccntralbl.,  1893,  p.  380. 

*  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  July  24,  1897. 
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MULTIPLE  NEURITIS   SUBSEQUENT  TO  VARIOUS  INFEOTIONS. 

It  is  still  somewhat  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  cases  of  paralysis 
following  typhoid,  typhus,  and  malarial  fevers  are  due  to  an  affection 
of  the  peripheral  nerves  or  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  researches  of 
Pitres  and  Vaillard  ^  have  shown  that  extensive  degeneration  of 
peripheral  nerves  is  to  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  patients  who  have 
died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  they  have  also  demonstrated  that  these 
fevers  are  often  followed  by  local  neuritis  as  a  sequel.  Cases  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis  with  autopsies  have  not  as  yet  been  reported  after  typhoid 
or  typhus.  It  is  so  common  in  severe  cases  of  these  diseases  to  use 
alcoholic  stimulants  as  a  remedy  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some 
of  these  cases  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  was  alcoholic  poisoning.  In 
several  hospital  cases  which  I  have  seen  this  has  been  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  the  supposed  post-typhoid  neuritis,  the  symptoms  being  iden- 
tical with  those  occurring  in  alcoholic  cases  and  including  cerebral 
symptoms,  delusions,  and  loss  of  memory.  Hence  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  reaching  a  conclusion  that  any  post-typhoid  case  is  really 
due  to  the  infection,  although  all  writers  on  typhoid  emphasize  the  pos- 
sibility of  multiple  neuritis  as  a  sequel. 

Buzzard  recorded  ^  two  cases  of  paralysis  following  malarial  fever, 
in  which  all  the  symptoms  pointed  to  an  affection  of  the  peripheral 
nerves.  In  this  country  Gibney  has  described  several  cases  of  paral- 
ysis of  the  extremities,  of  sudden  onset,  rapid  course,  and  prompt 
recovery  under  large  doses  of  quinine,  which  he  considered  malarial. 
The  following  case,  seen  with  Holt,  was  of  this  nature  : 

A  healthy  boy,  aged  ten  years,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  chill  and 
fever  and  with  pains  of  a  severe  kind  in  both  legs,  associated  with 
weakness  so  that  he  could  hardly  stand.  The  pain  was  referred  to 
the  sciatic  nerves  and  was  accompanied  by  numbness  and  tingling  of 
the  feet  and  legs.  There  was  marked  teudernei?s  both  in  the  course 
of  the  sciatics  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  There  was  loss 
of  tendon  reflexes,  preservation  of  skin  reflexes,  and  marked  paresis  in 
all  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  so  that  he  required  help  in  walking. 
There  was  no  ataxia  and  no  incontinence  of  urine.  The  symptoms 
lasted  about  twenty-four  hours  and  then  decreased  in  severity  during 
the  following  day,  but  recurred  on  the  third,  and,  after  a  remission,  on 
the  fifth  day,  with  lessened  severity.  The  periodicity  of  the  affection 
and  the  rapid  cure  under  quinine  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  malarial 
nature.  During  the  thii'd  day,  at  the  time  when  I  saw  him,  there  was 
redness  along  the  course  of  the  sciatics  and  in  the  region  of  the  right 
median  nerves  and  extreme  tenderness  along  these  nerve  trunks,  in 
addition  to  the  symptoms  mentioned.  The  electric  condition  was,  un- 
fortimately,  not  tested ;  but  in  Westphal's  case  faradic  contractility 
was  totally  abolished  during  the  attack.^  In  this  case  the  active  mani- 
festation of  the  malarial  poisoning  was  by  general  neuritis.     In  Buz- 

*Rev.  de  M^.,  1885,  p.  980,  Des  N^vrites  peripheriques. 
"Paralysis  from  Peripheral  Neuritis,  p.  104,  Loudon,  1886. 
•Neurolog.  CentralbL,  1885,  p.  187. 
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zai^d's  cases  the  malarial  attacks  pi'eceded  the  nervous  affection.  The 
tenderness  in  muscles  and  nerves  left  no  doubt  r^arding  the  peripheral 
nature  of  the  disease. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  veiy  severe  case  of  general  neuritis  with  total 
paralysis  in  both  arms  and  l^s  lasting  many  months,  and  paralysis  of 
the  diaphragm  which  lasted  for  two  weeks  and  was  attended  by  rapid 
pulse  and  great  exhaustion.  In  this  case  the  only  cause  ascertainable 
was  an  attack  of  severe  dengue  fever  which  immediately  preceded  the 
'  pamlysis.  The  patient  was  an  engineer  and  contracted  the  disease  in 
South  America  and  was  brought  to  New  York  with  great  difficulty. 
He  had  cerebral  symptoms  for  some  weeks  at  the  height  of  the  disease. 

Neuritis  following  variola  is  a  rare  complication,  and  the  following 
case  is  the  only  one  on  record  in  which  an  autopsy  showed  the  lesion 
to  be  a  multiple  neuritis : 

A  young  man  had  varioloid  in  November,  1881,  and  while  con- 
valescing, six  weeks  later,  began  to  suffer  from  severe  pains  in  his  four 
extremities,  especially  in  the  joints  of  his  arms,  which  were  diagnosti- 
cated as  rheumatic,  although  there  was  no  fever.  Soon  after  there 
followed  a  true  paresis,  with  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
forearms  and  legs.  The  muscles  at  the  same  time  became  very  tender 
to  touch  or  pressure.  The  tendon  reflexes  were  much  diminished. 
Reaction  of  degeneration  developed  in  all  the  paretic  muscles.  The 
pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs  continued,  but  were  less  severe  than  at 
the  outset.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  was  about  normal.  The  nerve 
trunks  were  tender  to  pressure.  Profuse,  offensive  perspiration  in  all 
four  extremities  was  a  distressing  symptom.  There  was  no  tendency 
to  bed-sores,  but  an  extensive  pemphigus  developed  in  the  legs,  and 
then  the  pains  became  more  severe.     The  patient  died  of  pneumonia. 

Autopsy  showed  the  bmin  oedematous  and  the  cord  in  a  state  of 
hypostatic  congestion.  The  pathological  changes  of  importance  were 
found  in  the  nerves  and  muscles.  The  majority  of  the  nerves  of 
all  the  extremities  were  found  in  a  state  of  degeneration  and  atrophy. 
There  was  marked  degenerative  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscles.^ 

Scarlet  fever,^  measles,*  whooping-cough,*  and  mumps  have  been 
known  to  be  followed  by  neuritis,  both  local  and  multiple,  but  the 
cases  are  so  rare  as  to  require  only  a  mention. 

Multiple  neuritis  following  erysipelas  or  of  septicsemic  origin  has  been 
reported  by  French^  and  German^  authorities.  I  have  seen  a  severe 
case  in  which  the  only  cause  found  was  a  long-continued  suppurating 
tooth.  This  patient  had  a  continued  fever  during  the  early  part  of  the 
disease.     Bury^  reported  a  case  in  which  an  infected  wound  of  the 

*P.  Grocco,  Milano.     Centralbl.  f.  med.  Wissen.,  1885,  p.  693. 

'M.  J.  Basictte.     Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dificases,  1892,  p.  461. 

*  Allyn.     Medical  News,  1891,  p.  617. 

*Leroux.     Allg.  Wiener  med.  Zeitsch.,  1898,  Nr.  29. 

*  Charcot.     Revue  neurologique,  1893,  Nr.  1  et  2. 

•Gerhardt.  Deutsche  med.  Wochen.,  1898,  p.  14.  Kraus,  Wiener  klin.  Wochen., 
1897,  Nr.  40. 

^  Ross  and  Bury.     Peripheral  Neuritis,  p.  291,  1893. 


Cross-section  of  Sciatic  Nerve  in  a  Case  of  Leprous  Neuritis. 
(Marchi  slain.) 
The  degeneraled  nerve  fibres  In  the  vari 
InHltratloQ  of  Ih«  perineurium  and  eptneuriur 
Italn.  has  forced  the  bundles  aparl. 
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finger  gave  rise  to  secondary  abscesses^  and  tlieu  multiple  neuritis  de- 
veloped. 

Both  local  and  multiple  neuritis  have  been  known  to  develop  subse- 
quent to  attacks  of  gonorrhoea.     They  have  no  special  characteristics. 

German  *  authors  have  described  many  cases  of  so-called  puerperal 
multiple  neuritis ;  cases  that  appeared  to  be  of  the  infectious  type  and 
due  to  septicaemia  following  abortion^  miscarriage,  or  delivery.  These 
cases  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  tlie  local  neuritis  of  the  sacral 
plexus  consequent  upon  compression  of  this  plexus  during  labor,  nor 
are  they  to  be  confounded  with  cases  of  myelitis  consequent  upon 
anaemia  of  the  spinal  cord  subsequent  to  confinement.  The  cases  re- 
corded by  the  Grermans  have  been  of  general  widespread  multiple  neu- 
ritis of  the  septic  type.  Such  cases  have  not  been  observed  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  large  material  at  die  Sloaue  Maternity  Hospital 
there  is  no  record  of  multiple  neuritis  occurring  in  the  course  of  preg- 
nancy or  after  labor.  Cases  of  neuritis  developing  during  pregnancy 
and  traced  to  the  exhaustion  following  long-continued  vomiting  are  not 
unknown,^  but  are  not  of  tlie  septic  type. 

LEPROUS  NEURITIS. 

Multiple  neuritis  occurring  in  leprosy  is  a  very  rare  affection  in  this 
country,  but  is  of  some  interest  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  form  of  neuritis  in  which  the  bacillus  of  any  disease  has  been 
found  in  nerves.  This  bacillus  locates  itself  entirely  in  the  interstitial 
tissue  of  the  nerve  trunks  within  the  sheath,  in  the  perineurium,  and 
by  its  direc»t  irritation  produces  hyperplasia  of  connective  tissue.  This 
causes  a  compi-ession  of  the  nerve  fibres  and  a  secondary  degeneration 
in  them.  Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  an  affected  nerve  are 
found  small  bulbous  enlargements  where  the  connective  tissue  is  par- 
ticularly thick.  The  changes  in  the  ner\"es  themselves  are  those  of 
simple  d^i^eneration.  The  lesion  is  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the 
bacilli  and  is  not  secondary  to  any  infection  or  any  poisoning  conveyed 
to  the  nerves  through  the  blood.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  localized  neu- 
ritis, but  is  multiple  in  its  character,  inasmuch  as  very  many  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  filaments  of  the  nerves  are  involved.  (See 
Plate  X.) 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  lepreus  neuritis  are  the  gradual 
development  of  irregular  areas  of  anaesthesia,  the  occurrence  of  par- 
alysis and  atrophy  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  limbs,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  trophic  disorders.  The  anaesthesia  is  extremely  irregular 
in  its  distribution,  depending  wholly  upon  the  branches  of  the  nerves 
which  are  affected  by  the  disease,  irregular  plaques  of  anaesthesia 
appearing  here  and  there  up)n  the  hands  and  feet  or  upon  the  forearms 
and  legs,  and  on  the  trunk,  and  not  infrequently  upon  the  face.     These 

*  Moebius.  Munchener  med.  Wochen.,  1890,  Nr.  14.  Mader,  Wiener  klin.  Woclien., 
1895,  p.  537.    Jollv,  Arch.  f.  Rjych.,  1897,  p.  650. 

'Stiefel.  New  York  Polyclinic,  1893,  March.  Stembo,  Deutsche  med.  Wochen., 
1895,  p.  461. 
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auffisthetic  areas  do  not,  as  a  rule,  correnp<»iKl  to  tiie  distribution  of  I 
any  one  nerve,  nor  are  they  synimetrical,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  lUuUJ 
tiple  neuritis;  but  are  extremely  irregular.  They  are  attended  by! 
numbness  and  tingling  and  burning  sensations  or  a  pain  of  sliglit  do-l 
grce.  The  loss  of  sensibility  may  affect  touch,  temperature,  and  pain-1 
fill  sensations  eijually,  or  auy  one  of  these  may  be  affected  alone.     A.J 


extremities,  and 


t  may  extend  to  the  longer  muscles  o 
not  uncommonly  a  few  of  tlie  facial  muscles  are  paralyzed.  A  pro- 
gressive atrophy  oecurs  in  the  i)aralyze<l  muscles,  with  reaction  of  de- 
generation. There  is  a  loss  of  mechanical  excitability  in  the  muscles 
affected.  The  trophic  disturbances  present  in  the  disease,  viz.,  whitish 
colored  plaques  on  the  siiiu,  peculiar  thickening  or  atrophy  of  the  ekia, 
the  glossy  surface,  the  ulcerations,  and  the  gradual  loss  of  substance — 
are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  part  of  the  disease  leprosy  than  as  evi-  J 
dence  of  the  local  affection  of  the  nerves. 

Fig.  33  illustrates  the  condition  occasionally  resulting  from  an  ex-  J 
treme  condition  of  aiisesthetic  leprosy,  the  photograph  being  taken  frotn  I 
a  patient  seen  by  me  io  consnltation  with  Piffard  —  one  of  the  feff  1 
cases  of  the  kind  seen  in  New  York  within  the  past  twenty  years.  The  J 
ends  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  had  been  eroded. 

Tlie  disease  is  a  slowly  progressive  one  and  treatment  appears  to  b&l 
of  no  avail. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  lepra  an^sthetiua  and  syringo^J 
myciia  is  sometimes  somewhat  difficult,  as  the  trojihic  disturbance 
aniesthetic  areas,  and  muscular  palsies  of  irregular  distribution  oGcai 
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in  both  diseases;  but  the  distribution  of  the  anaesthesia  is  usually 
greater  in  syringomyelia  and  begins  in  (if  it  is  not  entirely  limited  to) 
the  upper  extremities.  White  plaques  are  not  common  upon  the  skin 
in  syringomyelia.  Bulbous  swellings  upon  a  nerve  trunk  are  not  felt 
in  syringomyelia,  while  in  lepra  anaesthetica  there  is  an  absence  of 
those  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia,  disturbance  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  increased  reflex  activity  of  the  legs,  which  are  commonly 
found  in  syringomyelia. 

References  may  be  made  to  the  articles  of  Schultze,*  Dehio,^  Zam- 
bacho,*  Laehr,*  and  Blaschko.* 

> Deutsche  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1888,  Bd.  43. 
«St.  Petereburg  Wochen.,1889,  No.  42,  and  1890,  No.  48. 

*  VerhandluDgen  des  Internationale  wiHsenHchaftlichen  Lepra  Conferenzes  zu  Berlin, 
October,  1897. 

♦Arch.  f.  PSych.,  Bd.  xxx.,  323. 

*Die  Nervenkrankheitserscheinungen  der  Lepra,  Berlin,  1899. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EPIDEMIC  MULTIPLE  NEURITIS. 
BEBIBEBI  OB  KAKKE. 

In  1882  Professor  Scheube,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  called  the  attention  of 
European  physicians  to  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  affection  prevailing 
among  the  Japanese.^  It  was  called  kakke,  from  the  two  Chinese 
woixis — kiaku,  meaning  legs,  and  ke,  meaning  disease.  It  had  been 
known  among  the  Chinese  for  centuries,  l>eing  mentioned  by  name  in 
Chinese  medical  books  written  200  B.  C,  and  fully  discussed  by  an 
eminent  author  in  640  A.  D.  It  ceased,  however,  to  prevail  in  China 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  of  late  it  is  found  chiefly  in  Japan. 
There  its  importance  is  considerable,  since  it  is  so  prevalent  that  in 
1877,  14  per  cent,  and  in  1878,  38  per  cent,  of  the  men  serving 
in  the  army  suffered  fix)m  it.  It  is  considered  a  miasmatic  infectious 
disease  by  Scheube,  although  Takaki  considered  it  due  in  some  way  to 
the  diet  of  rice  and  fish.  Since  wheat  has  been  substituted  for  rice  in 
the  diet  of  some  of  the  barracks  and  prisons  in  Japan  the  disease  has 
been  less  common.  It  occurs  in  epidemics,  but  is  always  endemic  in 
Japan.  It  rarely  attacks  Europeans.  While  not  contagious,  the 
disease  is  transmitted  by  human  beings,  for  outbreaks  have  occurred 
on  islands  formerly  free  after  the  landing  of  persons  who  were 
affected.  It  affects  females  rarely,  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  cases  being 
in  women ;  and  it  is  the  youth  of  the  land,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-five  years,  who  suffer.  Exposure  to  damp  and  cold  in 
crowded  dwellings,  such  as  barracks,  increases  the  liability  to  the 
affection.  The  majority  of  the  cases  occur  during  the  hot,  damp 
months,  but  some  are  alwavs  under  observation. 

This  disease  is  not,  however,  confined  to  Japan.  It  has  been 
observed  for  many  years  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  espe- 
cially in  the  Philippines,  in  India,  Ceylon,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  in  Brazil  and  Cuba,  on 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in  the  Dutch  jwssessions  in  the  China 
Sea.*  It  is  there  known  under  the  name  of  beriberi.  It  is  endemic 
in  these  regions,  but  occasionally  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  An  interest- 
ing account  of  such  an  epidemic,  occurring  in  1882-83  in  Manila,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  has  been  given  by  Koeniger.'     It  appears  that 

*  Deutsche  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vols,  xxvii.  and  xxxi. 

*  B.  Scheul)e.  Diseases  of  Warm  Countries,  p.  190,  Ix)ndon,  1903,  where  a  complete 
literature  is  to  l)e  found. 

'Deutsche  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxxiv. 
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in  the  fall  of  1882  an  epidemic  of  cholera  occurreil  in  Manila  of  such 
severity  that  20,000  persons,  in  a  population  of  400,000  were  affected. 
As  a  precaution  against  this  disease  the  native  population  lived  for 
several  months  exclusively  upon  rice,  refusing  to  eat  fruit  or  fish, 
which  are  their  other  chief  articles  of  diet.  As  the  epidemic  was  sub- 
siding a  terrible  cyclone  devastated  the  city,  destroying  the  light 
wooden  houses,  and  leaving  60,000  families  homeless ;  and  these  poor 
people  were  exposed  for  several  weeks  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  rainy,  A  few  days  after 
the  cyclone  the  epidemic  of  beriberi  began,  and,  as  the  disease  had 
never  before  appeared  in  Manila,  the  unknown  affection  excited  great 
alarm.  This  was  increased  by  its  fearful  mortality,  60  per  cent,  of 
the  early  cases  proving  fatal.  Europeans  were  exempt,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  Chinese  population  did  not  suffer  greatly,  but  among 
the  natives  the  epidemic  was  widespread.  Thus,  in  one  suburb  of 
Manila,  of  25,000  inhabitants,  300  died  in  the  course  of  eight  weeks. 
Men  and  women  were  equally  affected  and  persons  of  all  ages,  except 
young  children,  were  attacked.  The  disease  terminated  fatally  in  from 
ten  days  to  five  weeks  after  its  onset ;  but  as  time  went  on  the  propor- 
tion of  recoveries  increased,  and  by  the  end  of  March,  1883,  it  had 
almost  disappeared.  The  months  from  October  to  March  are  the  dry, 
cool  season  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  although  the  climate  is  tropical. 
Exposure  to  heat  could  hardly  be  considered  a  cause  of  this  epidemic, 
but  whether  the  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  or  the  diet  of  rice  or  the 
transportation  of  some  infectious  agent  by  the  cyclone  was  the  cause 
could  not  be  determined. 

Sporadic  cases  of  beriberi,  or  kakke,  occasionally  appear  in  our 
hospitals,  usually  in  the  perscms  of  Chinese  or  Malay  sailors,  or  in  the 
persons  of  travellers  from  tropical  climates  who  have  been  exposed  to 
the  infection  in  the  place  from  which  they  camc.^  In  1881  a  Brazilian 
naval  vessel  entered  San  Francisco  with  a  large  numlK^r  of  the  crew 
affecte<l  by  the  disease.  They  were  sent  to  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  and  attended  by  Dr.  Hebersmith,  who  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  development  of  the  disease 
in  the  United  Stales  Manne  Hospital  Report  for  1881. 

In  1886  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Dutch  Government  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  its  nature,  and  the  published  report  contains 
the  following  statements.^  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  microorganism 
resembling  the  bacillus  of  splenic  fever,  tliough  somewhat  smaller, 
which  colors  with  fuchsin  and  gentian-violet,  and  cim  be  seen  with 
a  power  of  560  diameters.  These  bacilli  are  found  in  the  blood,  lungs, 
heart,  brain,  cord,  and  nerves  of  the  patients,  and  can  be  cultivated 
outside  of  the  body.  The  germs  infect  wooden  dwellings  chiefly. 
They  may  be  conveyed  by  articles  of  clothing,  and  probably  enter  the 
body  by   the  lungs.     Direct  contagion   luis   not  been   observed,     A 

'Seguin.  Medical  News,  Dec.  11,  1886.  Bondurant,  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis,, 
Dec,  1900. 

'Deatflche  med.  Wochen.,  December  9,  188t).  ^5ee  also  Ilarada,  Neiirolog.  Cen- 
tralbl.,  1885,  p.  326. 
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potent  predisposing  cause  to  their  reception  in  the  body  and  to  the 
development  of  the  disease  is  lack  of  nutrition,  consequent  upon  expo- 
sure to  damp  and  cold,  and  upon  insufficient  or  bad  food.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  recent  studies  of  Hamilton  Wright*  who  has 
proven  that  the  organism  gains  entrance  to  the  body  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  multiplies  in  the  duodenum.  It  is  probably  a  toxin 
from  this  microorganism  wliich  produces  the  neuritis,  as  in  cases  of 
diphtheria. 

S]rmptoms.  —  The  cases  of  beriberi  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  according  to  their  severity  : 

There  are,  first,  slight  cases,  in  which  the  onset  is  gradual,  being 
usually  preceded  by  a  little  fever,  coryza,  and  conjunctivitis,  which 
cease  when  the  actual  symptoms  commence.  The  patient  first  notices 
a  loss  of  appetite,  a  dull  oppressive  feeling  in  the  epigastrium,  nausea 
and  vomiting,  a  weak  and  heavy  feeling  in  the  legs,  and  finds  that  he 
tires  so  easily  that  he  cannot  walk  as  much  as  usual.  The  fatigue  is 
soon  associated  with  numbness  and  pain  in  the  legs,  and  with  a  slight 
oedematous  swelling.  Then,  if  not  before,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  general  malaise  are  felt,  and  the  patient  finds  it  necessary  to  apply 
for  treatment.  An  examination  then  shows  some  diminution  of  power 
in  the  feet  and  legs  and  also  in  the  hands,  with  loss  of  tendon  reflexes 
and  much  tenderness  in  the  muscles,  which  show  a  diminished  electric 
excitability.  There  is  never  any  ataxia,  though  the  patient  sways  when 
his  eyes  are  closed.  There  is  discovered  a  slight  degree  of  anaesthesia 
of  irregular  distribution,  chiefly  in  the  legs  and  in  the  radial  nerve 
region  on  the  forearms.  Though  the  patients  look  pale,  examination 
of  the  blood  does  not  show  any  marked  anaemia. 

The  circulation  in  the  extremities  is  sluggish.  The  heart  is  irregular 
and  rather  rapid,  and  the  oedema  of  the  extremities  indicates  a  failure 
of  its  power.  Wallace  Taylor^  found  that  a  sphygmographic  tracing 
is  characterized  by  a  sudden  upstroke  in  ventricular  systole,  by  a  pre- 
cipitous descent  from  the  apex  of  the  percussion  wave,  and  by  dicrotism. 
Beyond  this  point  these  cases,  which  make  up  the  majority,  do  not 
advance.  They  usually  recover  in  a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  month, 
although  a  few  become  chronic  and  require  several  months  before  the 
cure  is  complete. 

There  are,  secondly,  severe  cases.  These  may  present  three  differ- 
ent types.  There  is,  first,  the  atrophic  or  dry  type,  in  which,  after  an 
onset  similar  in  nature  to  that  in  the  slight  cases,  but  much  more 
rapid,  the  weakness  develops  into  a  true  paralysis  associated  with 
marked  wasting  of  the  muscles  and  reaction  of  degeneration,  with 
great  diminution  of  galvanic  excitability.  Within  a  week  the  patient 
has  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  the  paralysis  soon  spreads  from  the  legs  to 
the  arms,  and  may  involve  the  trunk  and  even  the  face.  The  entire 
muscular  system  wastes  away  until  the  patient  is  a  mere  skeleton.    In 

*  On  the  Classification  and  Pathology  of  Beriberi.  John  Bale  Sons,  London,  De* 
oemher,  1903. 

'Studies  in  Japanese  Kakke,  by  Wallace  Taylor,  M.D.     Osaka,  1886. 
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additiou  to  the  motor  symptoms  there  is  great  sensory  disturbance. 
The  suffering  from  pain,  parsesthesise,  and  general  muscular  tenderness 
is  extreme,  and  the  patient  lies  totally  helpless  and  unable  to  tolerate 
the  lightest  touch.  The  skin  may  be  glossy.  There  is  usually  some 
ansBSthesia,  but  it  is  never  complete,  and  it  does  not  involve  the  trunk. 
The  temperature  sense  is  seldom  affected.  Pain  may  be  delayed  in 
transmission.  There  are  no  gastric  symptoms  and  no  oedema.  Some 
cases  prove  fatal  from  general  exhaustion  or  intercurrent  disease,  but 
the  majority  recover  after  a  convalescence  which  lasts  a  year  or  more, 
during  which  the  muscular  system  is  rebuilt. 

There  is,  secondly,  the  hydropic  or  wet  type.  In  these  heart  failure 
appears  early  and  is  associated  with  a  marked  decrease  of  arterial  ten- 
sion and  much  oedema  of  the  entire  body,  the  effusion  into  the  cavities 
being  added  to  that  beneath  the  integument.  The  swelling  of  the 
oedematous  parts  conceals  the  atrophy  which  is  going  on  in  the  mus- 
cles, but  this  is  indicated  by  the  paralysis,  which  is  as  severe  as  in  the 
preceding  form,  and  it  becomes  evident  during  recovery  when  the 
oedema  has  subsided. 

There  is,  thirdly,  the  acute  pernicious  type.  In  this  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  two  former  types  appear  in  rapid  succession,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, gastro-intestinal  symptoms  and  a  suppression  of  urine  combine  to 
make  the  condition  an  alarming  one.  Effusions  into  the  pleura  and 
pericardium  appear  early.  The  pulse  becomes  small  and  irregular, 
and  cyanosis  indicates  the  heart  failure  which  precedes  death.  There 
are  no  constant  changes  in  the  blood,  and  leucocytosis  has  not  been 
found. 

In  this  form  the  disease  may  run  its  course  in  two  weeks  to  a  fatal 
termination.  This  was  the  form  which  chiefly  prevailed  in  Manila, 
the  cases  of  the  atrophic  form  being  the  ones  which  recovered. 

The  severity  differs  much  in  different  epidemics,  the  mortality  vary- 
ing from  2  per  cent,  in  Japan  to  60  per  cent,  in  Manila.  It  is  usually 
not  above  3  per  cent.  In  all  the  forms  there  is  some  danger  of  a 
sudden  heart  failure,  and  this  is  usually  the  cause  of  death. 

Treatment.  —  As  to  its  treatment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  qui- 
nine fails  to  influence  its  course  and  that  heart  stimulants  to  combat 
the  dangerous  complications,  hypnotics  to  counteract  the  pain  and 
insomnia,  and  general  tonic  treatment  have  proved  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice. Change  of  climate  is  often  attended  by  recovery.  In  the  stage 
of  recovery  electricity  and  massage  have  been  employed  with  advantage. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  OTHER  DISEASED 

STATES  OF  THE  BODY. 

Multiple  Neuritis  and  Rheumatism,  Gk>ut,  Diabetes,  Tuberculosis,  Syphilis,  and  Garci- 
noma.     Multiple  Neuritis  of  Unknown  Origin.     Senile  Polyneuritis. 

The  occurrence  of  multiple  neuritis  in  connection  with  certain  other 
diseases  has  been  observed  in  so  many  cases  as  to  have  led  to  the 
hypothesis  that  there  must  be  some  causal  relation  between  the  two 
conditions.  The  diseases  in  which  neuritis  develops  are  of  a  nature  to 
affect  the  general  health,  to  impair  the  nutrition,  and  to  produce  a 
constitutional  disturbance ;  but  it  becomes  evident,  from  the  fact  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  patients  suffering  from  these  diseases 
develop  neuritis  that  some  other  cause  must  be  active  in  conjunction 
with  the  disease.  A  congenital  or  acquired  weakness  of  the  nervous 
system  is  probably  present  in  certain  individuals  and  predisposes  them 
to  this  complication,  when  they  fall  victims  to  other  affections.  The 
diseases  with  which  neuritis  is  frequently  associated  are  rheumatism 
and  gout,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  carcinoma,  senility,  and 
arterial  sclerosis. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

Multiple  neuritis  is  very  rarely  to  be  traced  to  rheumatism.  The 
so-called  "  rheumatic  ^'  cases  of  the  Germans  are  cases  due  to  exposure 
to  cold  and  do  not  present  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  rheumatic 
fever  and  joint  affections.  In  many  cases  of  neuritis  some  pain  in  the 
joints  on  motion  may  be  present,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  red, 
swollen,  (edematous,  hot  joints  of  rheumatism  are  found.  A  critical 
review  of  the  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  supposed  to  be  rheumatic  * 
shows  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  the  two  diseases. 
It  is  not  enough  to  consider  pain  and  tenderness  about  the  rheumatic 
joint  as  evidence  of  neuritis  when  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  in  tlie 
domain  of  these  tender  nerves  fail  to  apj)ear.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  rheumatism  to  find  painful  joints  in  cases  of  neuritis  without 
the  constitutional  effects  of  the  disease.  Hence  it  seems  very  ques- 
tionable whether  we  are  justified  in  considering  rheumatism  as  a  cause 
of  multiple  neuritis.  It  is  admitted  that  local  neuritis  is  not  infre- 
quently produced  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rheumatic  joint,  as  in  the  cases 
fully  described  by  Bury.*    Thus,  in  rheumatism  of  the  elbow,  tlie  ulnar 

^E.  g,j  the  cases  cited  by  Steiner.     Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Iviii.,  p.  240. 
*  Medical  Chronicle,  June,  1888. 
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nerve  may  become  inflamed^  swollen,  tender  to  pressure,  and  paralysis 
and  atrophy  of  the  interossei  and  thenar  eminences  may  ensue,  with 
anaesthesia  in  the  hand.  So,  too,  peroneal  neuritis  may  result  from  a 
rheumatism  of  the  knee.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind.  In 
such  cases  there  is  a  localized  neuritis  due  to  extension  of  the  inflam- 
matory processes  directly  from  the  joint  to  the  nerves  passing  over  it 
This  cannot  be  considered,  however,  as  a  neuritis  due  to  the  state  of 
the  blood  which  produces  the  rheumatism.  Furthermore,  an  error  is 
often  made  when  the  tender,  stiff  joints  which  develop  late  in  the 
course  of  neuritis  are  termed  rheumatic.  In  the  later  stages  of  alco- 
holic neuritis,  when  the  tenderness  of  the  skin  and  muscles  and  the 
pain  produced  by  any  motion  have  led  the  patient  to  keep  the  hands 
and  fingers  and  toes  perfectly  fixed  and  immovable  for  weeks,  an 
ankylosis  of  the  smaller  joints  often  develops,  and  this  may  be  accom- 
panied by  some  thickening  of  the  articular  surfaces  and  is  often 
attended  by  thickening  of  the  skin  over  the  knuckles,  and  by  profuse 
sweating  of  the  hands  and  feet.  This  may  give  rise  to  a  condition  not 
unlike  that  resulting  from  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  not,  however, 
rheumatic,  but  is  the  natural  sequel  of  inactivity  in  a  joint  which  is 
fixed,  and  is  a  trophic  symptom  of  neuritis. 

It  is  evident,  dierefore,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  neuritis  as 
a  frequent  result  of  rheiunatism,  or  to  establish  any  causal  relation 
between  the  two  diseases.  In  case  the  two  diseases  coincide  or  follow 
one  another,  each  should  be  treated  separately. 

In  the  course  of  a  case  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism  or  of 
chronic  arthritis  deformans,  multiple  neuritis  may  develop  from  any 
cause.  I  have  seen  several  such  cases;  but  here,  again,  there  is  never 
any  certain  evidence  of  a  causal  relation  between  the  two  affections. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  FOLLOWINa  GOUT. 

Neuralgia  and  localized  neuritis  in  single  nerves  have  been  fre- 
quently observed  as  a  complication  of  gout.  Of  late,  English  writers 
have  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  attacks  of  multiple  neuritis 
affecting  symmetrical  nerves  on  both  sides  of  tlie  body  as  an  occa- 
sional sequel  or  accompaniment  of  this  constitutional  affection.  Sciat- 
ica and  brachial  neuritis  are  frequently  traced  to  this  cause.  Buzzard  ^ 
in  particular,  has  described  several  cases  in  which  a  sudden  attack  of 
pain  and  numbness  in  the  hands  has  been  followed  by  weakness  and 
loss  of  faradic  excitability  in  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  forearms, 
and  in  one  case  this  condition  soon  appeared  in  the  feet.  These 
patients  were  gouty  persons  and  acute  attacks  of  gout  had  preceded  or 
accompanied  the  nervous  symptoms.  Ebstein  ^  and  Grube  ^  and  Remak  ^ 
have  published  similar  cases,  and  all  agree  that  a  direct  relationship 

^Buzzard.  Haireian  Lectures,  1885,  Lancet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  983.  Dyce  Duckworth, 
Gout,  London,  1893,  p.  247. 

'Ebstein.  Deutsche  med,  AVochen.,  1898,  p.  489. 
'Grube.  Munchener  med.  Wochen.,  1899,  p.  23. 
^Bemak.     Nothnagel's  spec  Path.  u.  Thcr.,  vol.  xi.,  Th.  iii.,  p.  623. 
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between  gout  and  neuritis  is  proven.  A  general  peripheral  neuritis, 
such  as  the  form  occurring  after  alcoholic  poisoning  or  after  exposure 
to  cold,  has  not  been  observed.  For  this  reason  the  following  case, 
in  which  both  peroneal  and  anterior  tibial  nerves  were  affected  and 
the  smaller  branches  of  the  nerves  in  the  hands  were  also  involved, 
may  be  recorded  as  of  interest : 

The  disease  began  with  a  severe  itching  and  burning  sensation  about 
the  toe-nails  and  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  right  foot,  which  soon  devel- 
oped in  the  left  foot  also.  This  itching  and  burning  sensation  then 
extended  up  both  legs  to  the  knee,  but  was  not  at  first  attended  by  any 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  or  by  actual  anaesthesia.  After 
several  remissions  the  symptoms  became  more  intense,  and  the  burn- 
ing and  itching  were  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  crop  of  mi- 
nute vesicles.  The  feet  then  became  swollen,  the  skin  became  glossy, 
red,  and  extremely  tender  to  the  slightest  touch,  and  the  sensation  was 
one  of  great  pain  throughout  both  lower  extremities.  Any  moist 
dressing  upon  the  surface  intensified  the  pain,  but  dry  dressings  or 
oily  applications  seemed  to  give  some  relief.  Large  serous  blebs  formed 
upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  about  the  toes,  and  there  was  consider- 
able eczematous  exudation  and  a  scaly  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the 
entire  legs.  After  this  condition  had  lasted  for  three  months  similar 
itching  and  burning  began  in  the  hands  about  the  fingers  with  very 
marked,  deep-seated  parsesthesia.  Fine  vesicular  pin-point  elevations 
in  the  skin  of  the  hands  also  appeared,  but  these  did  not  go  on  to 
the  formation  of  blebs,  as  in  the  feet.  After  two  months  the  skin  of 
the  legs  had  become  thickened,  cracked,  and  shiny  with  crusts  all  over 
the  surface,  and  when  tliese  had  peeled  off  the  surface  was  red  and 
very  sensitive  to  light  pressure.  The  nails  of  the  toes  were  thickened, 
rough,  striated,  and  black.  It  was  said  that  they  had  not  grown  at 
all  during  six  months.  Tactile  sensibility  was  diminished  over  both 
feet  and  both  legs,  but  any  touch  was  attended  by  great  pain.  The 
muscles  of  the  feet  and  legs  had  become  extremely  atrophied  and  were 
almost  entirely  paralyzed  ;  no  electrical  examination  could  be  made  on 
account  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness.  At  this  time  sciatica  was  com- 
plained of  as  high  as  to  the  buttocks.  The  knee-jerks,  at  first  exag- 
gerated, were  subsequently  lost. 

When  I  saw  the  patient,  a  woman  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  seven 
months  after  the  onset,  she  was  unable  to  stand  or  bear  her  feet  upon 
the  floor,  but  the  paralysis  had  subsided  and  she  could  move  her  ankles ; 
but  could  not  move  her  toes.  There  was  very  marked  tenderness  to 
touch  over  both  legs  and  upon  both  feet,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
nerves  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  was  extreme.  The  skin  of  the  feet 
was  dry,  scaly,  and  cracked.  The  nails  were  badly  discolored,  ridged, 
and  dark  and  rough,  excepting  near  the  matrix,  where  a  new  growth 
of  nail,  about  one-half  inch  in  depth,  had  begun.  Any  covering  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  caused  intense  burning  and  itching,  so  that  she  kept 
the  feet  entirely  uncovered  both  by  day  and  night.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  local  treatment  that  relieved  this  itching  and  bum- 
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ing,  though  every  form  of  local  application  had  been  tried.  The  ball 
of  the  foot  was  red,  the  rest  of  the  foot  white ;  but  during  an  attack 
of  pain  the  feet  became  scarlet,  or  sometimes  became  very  much  more 
pallid  than  usual.  It  was  evident  that  the  condition  in  the  feet  was 
that  of  erythromelalgia. 

There  was  a  similar  burning  sensation  and  itching  felt  in  the  hands 
from  time  to  time,  but  there  was  no  apparent  malnutrition  of  the  skin. 

The  patient  came  of  a  very  gouty  family  and  had  many  indications 
of  the  presence  of  gout,  and  all  these  symptoms  gradually  subsided  in 
the  course  of  a  year  under  treatment  directed  exclusively  to  the  gouty 
state,  namely,  dietetic  treatment  and  alkalies  given  freely.  The  coal- 
tar  products  appeared  to  give  some  little  relief  to  the  local  symptoms. 
I  have  seen  the  patient  several  times  in  the  past  five  years  and-  there 
has  been  no  return  of  the  affection. 

I  have  seen  several  other  cases  that  were  quite  similar  to  this  in 
their  symptoms  and  course  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  can  be  classed 
together  as  gouty  neuritis. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  FOLLOWINa  DIABETES. 

Neuralgia  in  the  course  of  diabetes  is  a  very  common  occurrence, 
and  probably  is  an  indication  that  tlie  condition  of  the  blood  in  this 
disease  produces  an  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  nerves.  The  loss  of 
knee-jerk  often  observed  in  this  disease  (30  per  cent,  of  cases)  supports 
this  hypothesis.^  The  sciatic  nerve  seems  to  be  the  one  more  com- 
monly affected  than  any  other  nerve.^  I  have  seen  many  cases,  and 
think  it  important  to  look  for  sugar  in  the  urine  in  every  case  of  sci- 
atica. Bruns  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  crural  and  obtu- 
rator neuralgia  and  neuritis  in  the  course  of  diabetes,  and  Buzzard ' 
has  observed  several  cases  of  brachial  plexus  neuritis  following  dia- 
betes. In  some  cases  the  attacks  of  neuralgia  have  been  bilateral.^ 
In  some  cases  they  have  gone  on  to  neuritis.  The  nervous  symptoms 
occurring  in  the  course  of  diabetes  may  be  not  only  neuralgic  pains  of 
a  sharp,  shooting  character,  but  also  various  forms  of  parsesthesia, 
numbness,  and  burning  sensations.  Patients  often  complain  of  severe 
cramps  in  the  legs,  especially  at  night,  and  these  may  precede  or  may 
accompany  sciatica. 

Multiple  symmetrical  neuritis  of  extensive  distribution,  not  unlike 
that  occurring  after  poisoning  by  alcohol,  both  of  the  paralytic  and  of 
the  ataxic  types,  has  been  ascribed  to  diabetes,  but  is  exceptional.* 
Several  authors  have  described  cases  of  so-called  neiirotabes  j>eriphcrica 
diabetica,  which  have  resembled  locomotor  ataxia,  but  have  gone  on 
to  recovery.*    In  some  of  these  cases  the  diagnosis  from  true  tabes  was 

^ZiemaBen.     Munchener  med.  Wochen.,  1885,  p.  618. 

'Aaerbach.     Deatsches  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1887,  p.  484. 

'Buzzard.     British  Medical  Journal,  1890,  vol.  i.,  p.  1421. 

^Williamson.     Medical  Chronicle,  1892,  November;  Lancet,  1897,  vol.  ii.,  p.  138. 

*Pryce.     Brain,  1893,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  416  ;  also  Pavy,  Lancet,  July  9,  1904, 

*Leichtentrett    Inaug.  Dis.,  Berlin^  1893. 
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difficulty  especially  as  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  occurred.*  The 
tendency  to  gangrene  in  diabetes  is  not  traceable  to  neuritis.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  neuritis,  according  to  Gowers,  is  not  related  to  the  amount 
of  the  sugar  in  the  urine. 

The  prognosis  is  good  in  all  these  forms  of  neuritis,  as  they  recover 
when  the  sugar  disappears  from  the  urine. 

The  treatment  will  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  original  disease  as 
well  as  to  the  complication. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  AND  TUBEECXJLOSIS. 

Cases  of  multiple  neuritis  occurring  in  tuberculous  patients  require 
some  consideration.  If  a  review  of  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  with  au- 
topsy be  made  it  will  be  found  that  quite  a  number  of  the  patients 
died  of  phthisis.  There  is  little  evidence  to  prove  that  the  neuritis 
was  due  in  these  cases  to  the  tuberculous  disease.  No  one  has  found 
tubercles  in  the  nerve  trunks  in  these  cases,  and  bacteriological  exami- 
nation has  not  demonstrated  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  nerves.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  a  tuberculous  multiple  neu- 
ritis. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  existence  of  a  grave  con- 
stitutional affection  may  lead  to  such  a  general  impairment  of  nutri- 
tion in  the  nerves,  as  well  as  in  other  organs,  as  to  predispose  such  a 
patient  to  an  attack  of  neuritis.  Hence  especial  mention  must  be 
made  of  neuritis  as  a  complication  of  phthisis.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  in  phthisical  patients  who  have  used  alcohol 
freely  tlic  neuritis  may  owe  its  origin  to  this  poison.  Oppenheim  *  has 
reported  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  in  tuberculous  patients  which  went 
on  to  recovery.     The  following  case  died  : 

A  young  girl  w^ho  was  suffering  from  phthisis  took  a  severe  cold  and 
began  to  have  pains  in  the  joints,  weakness,  and  numbness  of  the 
lower  extremities.  The  w^eakness  of  the  legs  increased  rapidly  and 
was  attended  by  rapid,  diffuse  atrophy.  The  same  symptoms  soon  de- 
veloped in  the  arras.  Four  weeks  after  the  onset  partial  reaction  of 
degeneration  was  present  in  all  the  extremities,  and  a  total  paralysis 
of  the  legs  and  nearly  complete  paralysis  of  the  arms  were  present. 
In  the  course  of  the  disease,  which  lasted  five  months,  there  was  little 
pain,  but  great  tenderness  of  the  muscles  and  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin. 
The  sensation  was  diminished  in  the  feet  and  hands,  but  this  was 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  motor  symptoms.  The  paralysis  finally 
attacked  the  trunk  muscles  and  the  diaphragm,  while  the  beginning  of 
rapid  heart  action  was  thought  to  indicate  paralysis  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  Great  prostration,  delirium,  incontinence,  bed-sores, 
and  oedema  of  extremities,  with  fever,  preceded  death. 

A  Iiigh  degree  of  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  including 
the  phrenic  and  pneuniogastric,  was  found  at  the  autopsy,  with  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles.     Spinal  conl  and  anterior 

*Ra\'mond.     Leyons  sur  les  malad.  du  svst  nerv.,  1895,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331. 
'Zei'tsch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1886,  p.  230. 
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motor  roots  were  normal.  The  changes  in  the  nerves  were  similar  to 
those  after  section,  viz.,  a  simple  degeneration  of  the  fibres  with  some 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  there  were  no  evidences  of 
changes  in  the  vessel  walls,  no  infiltration  with  cells:  The  nerves 
contained  very  few  normal  fibres.  The  myelin  sheaths  were  found  in 
all  stages  of  destruction  even  to  an  entire  absence  of  contents  of  the 
sheath  of  Schwann.  Throughout  the  fibres  fatty  and  granular  masses 
were  found.  The  sheath  of  Schwann  did  not,  however,  show  an  in- 
crease of  nuclei.^ 

Such  a  case  as  this  would  have  been  ascribed,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a 
tuberculous  spinal  meningitis.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute  in  any 
way  the  fact  that  many  cases  of  paralysis  occurring  in  the  course  of 
phthisis  are  due  to  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  its  mem- 
branes, but  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  multiple  neuritis  may 
produce  paralysis  in  tuberculous  individuals,  and  the  importance  of 
appreciating  this  }X)ssibility  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  since  the 
treatment,  as  well  as  the  prognosis,  will  differ  widely,  according  to  the 
diagnosis  made. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  local  neuritis  may  complicate 
phthisis,  and  the  researches  of  Pitres  and  Vaillard  have  confirmed  this 
fact.  They  have  described  {a)  a  latent  neuritis  in  which  lesions  in  the 
nerves  were  found  post-mortem,  but  no  symptoms  had  appeared ;  (6) 
neuritis  causing  paralysis  and  atrophy  in  the  muscles,  and  (c)  neuritis 
with  sensory  symptoms  only.  They  are  inclined  to  ascribe  many  of 
the  nervous  disturbances  arising  in  the  course  of  consumption  to  an 
affection  of  the  peripheral  nerves ;  and  other  writers  have  confirmed 
these  views  and  have  recorded  cases  in  which  all  forms  of  cranial  and 
spinal  neuritis  have  appeared.  But  here,  again,  the  neuritis  must  not 
be  termed  tuberculous,  as  it  has  nothing  characteristic  of  that  affection 
in  its  pathology. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  AND  SYPHILIS. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a 
syphilitic  multiple  neuritis.  The  admitted  frequency  of  syphilitic 
exudations  in  nerv^e  trunks,  especially  in  the  cmnial  nerves  and  about 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  admitted  existence  of  gummy 
growths  in  the  plexuses  and  in  the  nerves,  and  of  syphilitic  endarteritis 
in  the  vessels  accompanying  the  nerves  have  made  it  seem  not  improb- 
able that  a  true  syphilitic  multiple  neuritis  might  occur.  The  preva- 
lence of  syphilis  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  multiple  neuritis 
in  many  patients  who  were  syphilitic,  and  this  has  also  awakened  the 
suspicion  that  syphilis  might  be  the  cause  of  the  neuritis.  The  syphi- 
litic poison  has  been  designated  by  some  authors  as  the  cause  in  these 
cases ;  by  others  the  effects  have  been  ascribed  to  the  post-syphilitic 
toxin  which  seems  to  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  production  of 
tabes.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  It  is 
only  in  a  few  of  the  reported  cases,  however,  that  a  true  syphilitic 

*Vierordt.     Arch.  f.  Pisych.,  1883,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  3. 
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multiple  neuritis  can  be  admitted.  In  the  eases  of  Fordyce/  Spell- 
mann  and  Eticnne/  and  Fry,'  the  development  of  multiple  neuritis  in 
the  course  of  the  second  stage  of  syphilis,  the  accompanying  numerous 
syphilitic  deposits  in  the  skin  and  periosteum,  and  ^e  rapid  improve- 
ment under  antisyphilitic  treatment  give  a  certain  probability  to  the 
assertion  that  these  ca^es  were  of  specific  origin.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  At  a  discussion 
at  the  New  York  Neurological  Society  it  was  found  that  no  one  of  the 
members  had  seen  a  case  of  multiple  neuritis  undoubtedly  syphilitic, 
and  a  review  of  the  literature  has  convinced  me  that  many  of  the  cases 
reported  as  such  were  not  actually  due  to  the  disease. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  AND  CANCER. 

Auche  ^  collected  from  the  literature  and  published  a  number  of  cases 
of  neuritis  developing  in  the  course  of  carcinoma,  especially  of  the 
stomach.  Some  of  these  were  local  neuritis  due  to  a  direct  extension 
of  the  carcinoma  into  adjacent  nerve  trunks.  Others  were  general 
multiple  neuritis  in  the  peripheral  branches.  The  lesions  were  found 
post-mortem  to  be  of  the  type  of  degeneration  in  the  finer  nerve  fila- 
ments, not  unlike  those  found  by  Pitres  and  Vaillard  in  tuberculous 
patients.  In  some  of  these  cases  no  symptoms  had  appeared  during 
life.  In  others  minor  sensory  symptoms  were  noticed :  parsesthesise, 
and  ansesthesise,  and  pain.  In  a  few  cases  the  symptoms  of  a  general 
multiple  neuritis,  typical  sensory  and  motor  paralysis  developed.  This 
was  seen  in  cases  of  Miura  and  Remak,*  where  the  autopsy  confirmed 
the  diagnosis.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  rememberxKl  that  proc- 
esses of  degeneration  are  going  on  continually  in  normal  nerves  in  a 
state  of  health,  that  these  processes  are  undoubtedly  intensified  and 
regeneration  is  delayed  in  conditions  of  wasting  disease,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis and  carcinoma,  and  also  in  senile  conditions  or  where  the  circu- 
lation and  nutrition  are  interfered  with,  as  in  states  of  extensive  arterial 
sclerosis.  Hence,  it  is  not  proper  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  lesions 
of  this  kind  found  after  death  when  no  symptoms  have  appeared  dur- 
ing life.  And  while  "latent  neuritis"  may  awaken  interest  as  a 
pathological  curiosity,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  clinician. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS  OF  UNKNOWN  ORIGIN. 

A  certain  number  of  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  develop  after  expo- 
sure to  cold.  A  few  develop  after  unusual  exertion,  and  quite  a 
number  occur  without  any  ascertainable  cause. 

It  is  true  that  the  more  closely  so-called  idiopathic  or  spontaneous 
cases  are  scrutinized,  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  that  a  great  variety 

*  Boston  Medical  and  Surjrfcal  Journal,  1890,  p.  39. 

*  Revue  ncurologique,  1897,  p.  28. 

'Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  1898,  p.  594. 

*  Revue  de  m^.,  October,  1890. 

*  Berliner  klin.  Wochen.,  1891,  p.  905.  Nothnagel's  spec.  Path.  u.  Then,  Th.  ii., 
p.  312. 
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of  causes  are  competent  to  produce  multiple  neuritis,  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  discover  some  cause.  Thus,  many  cases  which  have  been 
reported  as  idiopathic  can  now  be  traced  to  tuberculous,  carcinomatous, 
gouty,  rheumatic,  or  diabetic  conditions  known  to  exist  in  the  patients, 
but  not  formerly  supposed  to  have  any  causal  relation  to  neuritis. 
There  are  numerous  cases  of  "idiopathic"  neuritis  which  are  preceded 
by  severe  gastro-enteritis.  Is  it  not  possible  that  an  acute  intoxication  or 
ptomaine  poisoning  capable  of  causing  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
may  produce  a  general  neuritis?  This  question,  which  has  occurred  to 
several  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  seems  to  be  answered  affirmatively 
by  such  observations  as  are  collected  by  Remak  from  recent  literature. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  these  "idiopathic"  cases  there  may  be 
acute  infection  as  the  basis  of  the  neuritis,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
cases  develop  with  an  acute  febrile  attack,  a  chill,  temperature  rising 
to  102®  or  104®  F.,  and  continuing  for  several  days  with  the  general 
manifestations  of  the  febrile  movement,  a  rapid  pulse,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  occasionally  jaundice,  malaise,  catarrhal  symptoms 
in  the  various  mucous  membranes,  and  a  general  condition  of  acute 
sickness,  such  as  is  indicative  of  an  infection.  Remak  ^  has  laid  great 
stress  upon  these  spontaneous  cases  and  has  argued  from  the  general 
constitutional  disturbance  that  they  are  always  infectious.  He  cites 
cases  by  Striimpell,  Rosenheim,  and  Putnam,  which  were  attended  by 
a  marked  swelling  of  the  spleen,  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  of  infec- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Raymond  (Legons,  1897^  that  very 
many  cases  of  paralysis  hitherto  ascribed  to  spinal-cord  aisease,  but 
resulting  in  recovery,  are  actually  cases  of  this  nature,  such  as  the 
cases  recently  described  by  Dana  ^  as  acute  ataxia,  and  many  cases  of 
so-called  acute  poliomyelitis  in  adults. 

S]rmptoms.  —  The  symptoms  arising  in  these  cases  do  not  differ  in 
any  particular  manner  from  the  symptoms  occurring  in  alcoholic  neu- 
ritis, though  Schultze  is  inclined  to  divide  the  cases  into  three  categories, 
according  to  the  prevalence  of  sensory^  motor,  or  ataxic  symptoms. 
The  general  description,  therefore,  of  the  symptoms  of  multiple  neu- 
ritis already  given  is  sufficient  for  these  cases,  and  if  the  points  that 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  of  diagnosis  (page  110)  are  carefully 
considered  it  will  be  possible  to  separate  these  cases  from  other  affec- 
tions producing  somewhat  similar  symptoms.  The  cerebral  nerves  do 
not  escape  in  these  cases,  and,  in  fact,  any  of  the  symptoms  which 
have  already  been  considered  under  the  heads  of  alcoholic  multiple 
neuritis,  arsenical  multiple  neuritis,  and  diphtheritic  multiple  neuritis 
may  develop  in  the  course  of  these  eases.  In  a  few  cases  optic  neuritis 
has  been  observed,  though,  as  already  stated,  this  complication  is  rare. 
Sometimes  painful  swelling  of  the  joints  has  been  noticed  at  the 
beginning  or  in  the  course  of  the  cases  of  idiopathic  polyneuritis,  and 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  such  joint  affection  was 
secondary  to  the  neuritis  or  an  independent  rheumatic  state. 


^  NothnagePs  spec.  Pathol,  u.  Therapie,  Bd.  xi.,  Th.  ii. 
*  Jour.  Iserv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  1901,  p.  105. 
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Korsakow^  has  affirmed  that  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  have  al- 
ready been  described  as  occurriDg  in  alcoholic  neuritis,  namely  loss  of 
memory,  or  delusions  of  memory,  or  disturbances  of  memory,  or  even 
a  state  approaching  dementia,  may  develop  in  the  course  of  these 
cases.  I  have  never  seen  these  psychical  symptoms,  however,  in  any 
but  the  alcoholic  types  of  the  disease. 

SENILE  POLYNEUBITIS. 

A  form  of  multiple  neuritis  occurring  in  old  age  and  not  produced  by 
any  of  the  known  causes  of  neuritis,  and  not  attended  by  any  of  the 
acute  symptoms,  has  been  observed.  This  type  of  neuritis  has  been 
described  chiefly  by  Oppenheim.*  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  this 
affection.  Patients  are  usually  persons  over  the  age  of  seventy  years 
and  are  often  the  subjects  of  arterial  sclerosis.  The  symptoms  develop 
slowly.  There  is  increasing  weakness,  with  numbness  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  then  in  the  upper  extremities ;  but  the  patients  do 
not  suffer  from  sharp  pain  or  from  tenderness  along  the  nerves.  There 
is  a  progressive  condition  of  paresis,  which  is  much  more  marked  in 
the  hands  and  forearms  and  in  the  feet  and  legs  than  in  the  proximal 
portion  of  the  extremities,  and  is  rarely  attended  by  any  symptoms  in 
the  nerves  of  the  head,  eyes,  or  face.  In  some  cases  atrophy  has  at- 
tended the  paresis  and  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  contractility 
of  the  muscles  to  both  currents.  Knee-jerks  are  lost.  There  is  rarely 
any  ataxia.  Very  frequently  the  general  weakness  leads  to  a  tremor, 
which,  however,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  old  age.  In  one  case 
that  I  observed,  where  the  neuritis  occurred  in  a  person  who  had  long 
suffered  from  chronic  arthritis,  the  joints  that  had  previously  been  stiff 
and  deformed  became  quite  relaxed,  so  that  very  abnormal  positions 
could  be  given  to  the  fingers  and  toes  and  to  the  wrists  and  ankles, 
without  any  perception  of  pain.  In  this  case  there  was  a  complicating 
gangrene  of  one  leg.  It  remained  for  a  long  time  after  the  symptoms 
of  the  neuritis  had  subsided  and  the  paralysis  disappeared.  The  fixed 
deformity  of  the  joints  returned  with  tlie  subsidence  of  the  paralysis. 
In  spite  of  their  age,  these  patients  do  not  always  die  of  the  disease, 
and  may  recover  quite  completely.  Stoin  ^  has  recently  recorded  a  case 
in  which  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  were  paralyzed  for  a  short  time. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  multiple  neuritis  the  importance  of 
good  food  should  be  remembered,  and  tlie  free  use  of  stimulants  may 
be  required. 

'Zeitwh.  f.  Psych.,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  475,  1890.     Arch.  f.  Pijych.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  669. 
« lierlincr  klin.  Wochen.,  1893,  p.  589. 
'Miinchener  mcd.  Wochen.,  1897,  p.  463. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

THE   DIAGNOSIS    AND   LOCALIZATION   OF    SPINAL-CORD 

DISEASES. 

The  spinal  cord  is  a  long  cylindrical  organ  extending  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  at  the  base  of  the  brain  downward  through  the 
vertebrsB  to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  spine.  It  is  surrounded 
by  two  membranes — the  pia  mater,  which  contains  its  numerous 
bloodvessels,  and  the  dura  mater,  which  acts  as  a  thick  protecting 
sheath,  and  which  lies  against  the  bony  walls  without  being  closely 
adherent  to  them.  From  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord  the  spinal  nerves 
come  out  in  pairs,  each  nerve  having  two  roots — an  anterior  root, 
which  issues  from  the  antero-lateral  groove,  and  a  posterior  root, 
which  enters  the  postero-lateral  groove.  On  each  posterior  root  lies 
an  oval  body — the  posterior  spinal  ganglion  —  which  contains  the 
sensory  neurone  bodies.  The  cord  has  two  enlargements,  the  cervical 
and  lumbar,  opposite  to  the  exit  of  the  nerves  to  the  extremities.  It 
is  made  up  of  thirty-one  segments,  each  segment  (consisting  of  a  mass 
of  gray  matter  connected  with  a  pair  of  spinal  nerv^es  which  pass  to  a 
definite  region  of  the  body ;  and  each  segment  is  joined  to  tlie  others 
and  also  to  the  brain  by  means  of  nerve  tracts  running  through  the 
various  columns  which  surround  the  gray  matter  of  the  segment. 

The  spinal  cord  is  an  organ  that  has  two  distinct  functions  :  namely, 
(1)  the  function  of  controlling  directly  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
with  which  it  is  joined  by  means  of  its  pairs  of  nerves;  and  (2)  the 
function  of  conducting  impulses  to  and  from  the  brain.  In  consider- 
ing, therefore,  the  functions  of  the  cord  and  the  symptoms  that  arise 
from  disturbance  of  these  functions,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  not 
only  the  function  of  each  spinal  segment  so  far  as  its  motor  mechan- 
isms, its  sensory  connections,  its  vasomotor  and  trophic  functions,  and 
the  distribution  of  its  particular  pair  of  spinal  nerves,  are  concerned, 
but  also  the  functions  of  the  columns  of  the  cord  that  pass  through 
the  particular  s^ment  concerned,  and  that  transmit  motor  impulses 
downward  from  the  brain  and  sensory  impulses  upward  toward  the 
brain. 

In  this  chapter  each  symptom  that  may  present  itself  in  any  case 
of  spinal-<x)rd  disease  will  be  considered,  and  these  symptoms,  one  by 
one,  will  be  referred  to  the  anatomie^il  structure  whose  function  is  im- 
paired, and  thus  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  what  the  pathologiciil 
import  of  each  symptom  may  be.     This  will  demonstrate  how  readily 
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the  localizatioD  of  spinal  affectjoos 
may  be  determiued,  aud  from  this 
localisation  and  the  combination  of 
the  symptoms  it  will  be  eaaly  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  of  any 
form  of  spiual*Gord  disease. 

Bymptoma.  —  The  symptoms  of 
spinal -cord  disease  are  paralysis, 
changes  in  reflex  activity,  disturtnuce 
in  the  control  of  the  sphincters,  alter- 
ations of  gait  aud  of  posture,  defects 
of  sensation,  ataxia,  paiu,  aud  trophic 
disorders. 

Paralysis  is  a  condition  of  weak- 
ness or  total  loss  of  power  in  a 
muscle.  It  may  be  limited  to  a 
siugle  muscle,  it  may  affect  a  group 
of  muscles,  or  it  may  afiect  a  limb 
iu  its  entire  muscular  appamtoa. 
Paralysis  may  be  due  to  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  transmission  of  volun- 
tary impulses  from  the  motor  centres 
of  the  brain  to  the  motor  cells  (neu- 
rones) of  the  spinal  cord,  which  im- 
pulses pass  iu  the  motor  tracts  of  the 
spinal  coi-d — viz.,  in  the  lateral  pyra- 
midal aud  anterior  median  columns. 
Paralysis  may  also  be  caused  by  a 
destruction  of  the  motor  neurones 
situated  in  the  anterior  gray  boms  of 
the  spinal  cord,  whose  axis-cylinder 
processes  (axones)  pass  directiy  to  the 
muscles  through  the  anterior  nerve 
roots  and  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
body.  There  are,  tiierefore,  two  forms 
of  spinal  paralysis,  quite  clearly  dis- 
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tinct  from  one  another  according  as  the  lesion  affects  the  first  (cortico- 
spinal) or  the  second  (spinomuscular)  parts  of  the  motor  mechanism. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  34)  shows  these  two  parts  of  the  motor  mechan- 
ism. The  motor  neurones  of  the  brain  send  their  axones  downward 
through  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla^  where  a  partial  decussation 
takes  place,  the  majority  of  the  axones  from  one  pyramid  crossing  into 
the  opposite  lateral  pyramidal  tract  of  the  cord  (Fig.  34,  Py),  and  the 
remainder  passing  directly  into  the  anterior  median  column.  (Fig. 
34,  AM.)  As  these  axones  pass  downward  they  terminate  at  various 
levels  in  the  anterior  gray  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  their  terminations 
taking  the  form  of  fine  brush-like  expansions  which  surround  the 
motor  neurones  of  the  cord  (see  page  24),  each  filament  coming  into 
contact  with  the  protoplasmic  processes  (dendrites)  of  those  neurones, 
but  not  being  continuous  with  those  dendrites.  As  these  motor  axones 
pass  downward  to  their  termination  they  give  off  small  fine  branches 
(collaterals)  at  right  angles  to  their  course,  and  these  collaterals  ter- 
minate in  the  same  manner  in  brushes  around  the  motor  neurones  of 
the  cord.  Thus  a  voluntary  impulse  starting  from  a  motor  neurone 
of  the  brain  may  reach  several  motor  neurones  of  the  cord.  As  the 
motor  tract  passes  downward  through  the  cord  it  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller,  but  few  fibres  remaining  in  the  anterior  median  column  below 
the  dorsal  r^ion,  while  some  fibres  of  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract 
extend  to  the  very  last  segment  of  the  cord. 

This  motor  tract  is  much  more  highly  developed  in  those  animals 
which  make  use  of  the  digits  of  their  extremities.  Thus  in  elephants 
the  pyramidal  tract  is  small,  while  in  man  it  is  most  highly  developed 
and  large.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  this  tract  transmits  those  volun- 
tary impulses  which  are  concerned  in  the  finely  adjusted  movements 
of  volition. 

Each  axone  in  this  tract  being  a  process  of  a  motor  neurone  of  the 
cerebral  cortex,  is  dependent  upon  tliat  neurone  for  its  nutrition.  If 
the  cortical  neurones  are  destroyed  or  if  the  axone  is  separated  at  any 
point  in  its  course  from  its  neurone,  it  degenerates  to  its  terminal 
brush.  Hence  a  d^eneration  of  the  motor  tracts  of  the  cord  may  be 
due  to  disease  in  the  brain,  as  in  hemiplegia,  as  may  be  due  to  any 
transverse  lesion  of  the  cord  which  separates  the  axones  from  their 
neurones.  The  following  figures  (35  to  38)  of  specimens  demonstrate 
descending  degeneration  of  the  motor  tracts  in  the  cord.  Figs.  35 
and  36  show  descending  degeneration  consequent  upon  hemiplegia  of 
slight  and  of  severe  type,  the  anterior  median  column  on  the  side 
of  the  brain  lesion  and  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract  upon  the  other  side 
being  d^enerated.  Figs.  37  and  38  show  descending  degeneration  in 
both  lateral  pyramidal  and  anterior  median  columns  consequent  upon 
a  transverse  myelitis  located  at  some  distance  above  the  level  from 
which  the  section  is  taken. 

Paralysis  of  the  cortico-spinal  type,  which  is  always  due  to  a 
disease  in  this  first  element  of  the  motor  mechanism,  has  the  follow- 
ing  characteristics'     The    muscles  paralyzed    are    partially  and    not 
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absolutely  paralyzed.  All  the  muscles  of  the  limb  affected  are 
about  equally  involved;  the  limb  is  stiff,  its  joints  being  moved 
with  difficulty  and  slowly  on  account  of  the  rigid  condition  of  the 
muscles.  The  muscles  are  thus  in  a  state  of  slight  tonic  contraction 
and  are  hypersensitive  to  mechanical  irritation,  so  that  tapping  a 
muscle  produces  a  quick  contraction,  and  tapping  its  tendon  causes 
a  prompt  response.  The  muscles  show  no  tendency  to  atrophy, 
though  from  disuse  they  may  gradually  become  somewhat  tfiin. 
They  are  never  flabby;  their  nutrition  is  good;  there  is  no  change 
in  Uieir  electric  excitability.  In  this  form  of  paralysis  the  circu- 
lation of  the  limb  is  sometimes  impaired.  There  is  slight  blueness 
and  coldness  in  the  extremity  and  a  tendency  to  oedema.  Sensory 
disturbances  do  not  necessarily  attend  this  form  of  paralysis,  and, 
if  they  are  present,  are  an  indication  of  disease  elsewhere  than  in  the 
motor  tract. 

This  type  of  paralysis  is  seen  after  all  forms  of  cerebral  disease,  and 
then  usually  affects  the  arm  and  leg  upon  one  side  (hemiplegia).  It  is 
also  seen  in  both  lower  limbs  after  a  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord,  such 
as  may  be  produced  by  Pott's  disease,  by  transverse  myelitis,  by  soften- 
ing from  thrombosis,  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  tumors  of  the  spinal  cord. 
If  this  transverse  lesion  is  in  the  cervical  region,  the  arms  are  also  in- 
volved. It  is  also  seen  in  primary  ^lateral  sclerosis  and  iu  syphilitic 
paraplegia,  in  which  conditions  it  is  limited  to  the  legs. 

The  second  or  spinomuscular  type  of  paralysis  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  characteristics.  The  muscles  affected  are  usually  entirely 
paralyzed  at  the  outset,  and  if  they  recover  at  all,  recover  slowly  and 
imperfectly.  While  all  the  muscles  of  the  limb  may  be  affected,  as  a 
rule  they  are  not ;  a  few  muscles  here  and  there  upon  the  h'mb  being 
greatly  paralyzed,  while  others  retain  their  power ;  or  if  all  the  mus- 
cles are  paralyzed  at  first,  some  will  recover  to  a  greater  extent  than 
others.  The  limb  is  never  stiff,  but  hangs  helpless,  yielding  to  the 
force  of  gravitation,  its  joints  being  relaxed  and  tlie  articular  surfaces 
no  longer  being  held  in  close  approximation  by  the  tonic  contraction 
of  the  muscles ;  hence  these  joints  are  all  more  freely  movable  than  in 
health.  The  muscles  are  relaxed  and  flabby.  They  do  not  respond 
to  mechanical  irritation  by  tapping  with  a  hammer,  and  tapping  their 
tendons  does  not  cause  contraction ;  the  so-called  tendon  reflex  is  lost. 
The  muscles  atrophy  very  soon  after  they  are  first  affected,  and  this 
atrophy  may  go  on  rapidly  until  but  little  of  the  muscle  is  left.  There 
is  an  early  appearance  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  muscle ;  that 
is,  it  no  longer  responds  when  either  faradic  or  galvanic  excitation  is 
passed  through  its  nerve,  and  it  no  longer  responds  when  faradism  is 
applied  directly  to  it.  The  circulation  in  the  limb  is  always  impaired 
in  this  form  of  paralysis.  The  vessels  are  relaxed,  the  blood  pressure 
is  decreased,  there  is  a  slow  capillary  circulation,  the  limb  is  blue  and 
cold,  and  all  the  chemical  processes  seem  to  be  delayed ;  hence  the 
surface  temperature  is  much  colder  than  in  the  first  type  of  paralysis. 
Soon  after  tiie  onset  the  limb  is  likely  to  be  covered  with  clammy  per- 
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purple,  association-neurones  and  axones. 
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epiration,  and  later  on,  when  tliis  is  no  longer  present,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  heat  it  up  to  the  tempcnitui-e  of  the  other  side.  Sensory  dis- 
turbances do  not  necessarily  attend  tliis  form  of  papalysis. 

This  type  of  paralysis  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  motor  cells  in  the  anterior 
gray  horns  of  the  cord  (Fig,  34,  m)  or  to  an  afleetion  of  the  nerve 
trunks  containing  the  axones  of  these  motor  neurones.  It  occurs  in 
infanlJle  spinal  paralysiti  or  anterior  poliomyelitis,  acute  or  chronic  ;  in 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis ;  in  myelitis,  either  localized  in  a  few  seg- 
ments or  extensive  througiiout  the  cord  ;  in  syringomyelia  when  the 
lesion  invades  tlic  anterior  horns ;  in  tumors  and  hemorrhages  within 
the  cord  ;  and  in  softening  of  the  cord  due  to  embolism  or  thrombosis. 
This  type  is  also  present  in  neuritis. 

The  reason  for  these  characteristics  of  this  second  type  of  paralysis 

will  be  better  understood  ii'  tlic  anatomical  structure  of  the  second  part 

of  the  motor  tract  is  considered.     The  motor  neurones  of  the  cord,  as 

I  already  stated,  lie  in  the  anterior  purt  of  the  gray  matter.     These 

,  motor  neurones  are  not  scattered  irn.'gularlv  through  its  gray  matter, 


hut  are  collected  into  groups,  the  lai^r  number  of  groups  lying  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements.  The  number  of  these  groups  varies 
greatly  in  different  segments  of  the  cord,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  33  to 
41,  and  the  groups  have  a  varying  extent  longitudinally,  so  that  while 
some  groups  are  limited  to  a  single  segment,  others  eJitend  through 
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several  segnienls.  Each  group  of  iieiironcs  controls  a  single  muscle  o 
group  of  muscles  which  act  simultaneously  and  in  harmony.  The 
liindamciitiil  moveraeuta  of  flexion  and  estenaiou  of  die  larger  muscles 
of  the  limbs  are  represented  iu  the  large  groups  of  tli»  median,  anterior, 
and  lateral  parte  of  the  anterior  horu.  The  accessory  movements  of 
the  fingere  and  toes  which  are  peculiar  to  monkeys  and  to  man  are 
represented  in  the  smaller  groups  lying  nearer  tlie  central  portion  of 


the  gray  matter.  In  Figs.  42  to  43  groups  of  cells  at  different  levele 
of  the  cord  are  shown  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  in  their  situ- 
ation and  extent  at  different  levels.  A  careful  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  of  the  lesions  occurring  in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  in  which 
disease  single  groups  of  cells  are  affected,  has  enabled  us  to  determine 
the  exact  level  in  the  cord  of  the  various  groups  of  cells  representing 
the  various  muscles  of  the  body.  These  are  shown  in  Table  I,,  which 
gives  each  segment  of  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions,  with  a 
list  of  the  muscles  represented  in  each  segment.  It  will  be  notjccd 
that  some  mnscles  are  represented  in  two  or  even  three  segments,  while 
other  muscles  are  represented  in  but  one.  It  is  evident,  tlierefore, 
that  if  the  lesion  in  the  cord  is  limited  to  one  segment,  it  will  paralyze 
w>mpletely  two  or  tliree  muscles  which  are  represented  by  motor  neu- 
rones in  that  segment  only,  and  it  will  paralyze  partially  other  muaclea 
which  are  reprcsi'uteil  not  only  in  that  segment,  but  also  in  adjacent 
segments.  Hence  the  apparent  irregular  distribution  and  degree  of 
the  paralysis  in  various  muscles  upon  the  limb  in  eases  of  infaotjle 
paralysis. 
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Table  I. — Showing  the  Mwuleft  Represented  in  Oroupa  of  Cdls  in  the  FortotM 

Segments  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 


iL,  ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIIL 

Oerrical. 

Cerrical. 
Diaphragm. 

Cerrical. 

GerricaL 

Cervical. 

Cervical. 

Diaphragm. 

• 

Stemo- 

Lev.ang.8cap. 

mastoid. 

Rhomboid. 

Rhomboid. 

Trapexiua. 
ScafcnuiL 

Supra-  and 
infraapin. 
Deltoid. 
Sapin.  long. 

Supra^  and 
infraspin. 
Deltoid. 
Supin.  long. 

Rioepa. 

Biceps. 
Supin.  brev. 

Biceps. 

, 

Serratus  mag. 

Serratus  mag.' 

Pect  (clav.). 

Pect.  (clav.). ; 

Teres  minor.    Pronators. 

Pronators. 

Triceps. 

Triceps. 

Brach.  ant 

Brach.  ant 

Long  exten- 

Long exten- 

sors of  wrist. 

sors  of  wrist 
and  fingers. 

. 

Pect  (costal). 

Latls.  dorsi. 

Teres  major. 

Long  flexors 

Long  flexors 

of  wrist  and 

of  wrist  and 

fingers. 

fingers. 
Extensor  of 

thumb. 

Intrinsic 

muscles  of 
hands. 

L 
Dorsal. 


Extensor 
thumb. 

Intrinsic 
muscles 
hands. 


of 


of 


I.    Lumbar. 


Qnadr.  Iamb. 

ObUqaL 

TransverMdla. 


IL    Lumbar. 


III.    Lumbar. 


IliacoSb 


Psoas. 
Iliacus. 
Sartorius. 
Quad,  cxt  cruris. 


Quad,  ext  cruris. 

Obturator, 

Adductures. 


IV.     lAimbar. 


Obturator. 

Adductorcs. 

Glutei. 


V.    Lumbar. 


Glutei. 

Biccp  femoris. 

Semi-tend. 

Popliteus. 


L    SMsraL 


Biceps  femor. 
Semi-memb. 
Kxt  long.  dig. 
Gaatroc 
Tibialis  post 


IL    Sacral. 


Gastroc. 

Tibialis  post 

Tibialis  anticus. 

Peronei. 

Intrinsic  muscles  of  foot 


III.    Sacral. 


IV.  and  V.  Sacral. 


Peronei. 

Intrinsic  muscles  of  foot 


Sphincter  ani  et  vesicae. 
Perineal  muscles. 


Certain  special  forms  of  the  second  type  of  paralysis  are  quite  com- 
monly recognized.  Thus  we  have  in  anterior  j)oliomyelitis  the  upper- 
arm  type  of  paralysis,  in  which  the  deltoid,  biceps,  supinator  longus, 
and  muscles  about  the  shoulder-blade  are  affected  together,  the  muscles 
moving  the  wrist  and  fingers  escaping.  Reference  to  the  table  will 
show  that  this  form  is  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical 
enlargement.     We  also  have  a  lower-arm  typo  of  jwiralysis,  in  which 
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the  muscles  wliich  move  the  firi{!;ers  aud  wrist  are  alone  iuvaded,  the 
supinator  lougus,  which  lies  among  them,  ese^iping  entirely.  Kei'er- 
enoe  to  the  table  will  show  that  tliis  ia  Jue  to  a  lesion  of  tlie  lower  cer- 
viwil  eiilargemejit.     The  simie  difltinction  can  be  maiie  iu  piiralysis  of 


the  Ic^,  there  beiufj;  a  tliigh  ty|te,  a  leg  t_v|)e,  ami  a  foot  tyjx',  according 
as  the  lesion  is  iu  the  upper  lumbar,  midlumbar,  and  sacrul  st^mente. 
By  reference  to  the  table,  therefore,  it  will  be  possible  in  any  case  of 
paralysis  of  the  second  type  to  arrive  at  a  localization  of  the  lesion  or  at 
an  estimate  of  its  extent  In  the  cord  when  the  muscles  jiamlyzed  are 
exactly  determined.  The  electrical  examination  will  assist  in  tliia  de- 
terminadoD,  inasmuch  as  the  muscles  whose  groups  of  cells  are  de- 
stroyed will  have  lost  their  faradic  excitability,  while  the  muscles 
whose  gronps  of  cells  are  intact  will  show  no  change  in  electrical 
reactions, 

That  the  motor  neurones  of  the  cord  have  a  distinct  influence  ujxin 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscle  aud  upon  the  circulation  Iu  it,  is  shown 
by  the  rapid  atrophy  and  the  vasomotor  disturbances  in  the  muscle 
which  also  attend  this  type  of  paralysis,  and  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  type  of  jwralysis  may  be  due 
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to  a  lesioQ  in  the  axones  arising  from  the  motor  neurones  of  the  cord. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  after  their  exit  from  the  cord 
these  axoues  are  divided  up  into  nerves,  beiug  distributed  in  various 
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directions  through  the  braclilal  and  lumb-ar  and  sacral  plexuses.  A 
difiereutial  diagnosis  can  always  be  made  between  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  lesions  of  the  nerve  trunks  by  tlie  distribution  of  the  par- 
alysis ;  for  the  muscles  which  are  paraiyzi-d  together  from  a  lesion  of 
a  single  nerve  are  different  fn>m  the  muscles  paralyzed  together  from 
a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  the  deUoid  is  often  paralyzed  from 
a  lesion  of  the  circumflex  ncr\'c  alone,  but  is  never  paralyze<l  alone 
from  a  lesion  of  the  cord.  Thus  the  extensors  of  the  wrist,  together 
with  the  supinator  longus,  are  paralyzed  in  lesions  of  tlie  musculo- 
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eptral  nerve;  but,  as  already  stated,  these  muscles  are  never  paralyzed 
together  in  small  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  their  groups  of  oells  lying 
far  apart.     And  what  is  true  of  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  is 
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also  true  of  the  ncr\'C8  goinp  to  the  lower  extremity.  Hence,  while 
the  characteristics  of  paralysis  iii  losiona  of  the  spiiml  cord  and  of  the 
motor  nerve  truoka  are  the  some,  the  association  of  paralyzed  muscles 
with  one  another  in  the  two  conditions  diifera.  A  further  point  of 
differentiation  is  also  ft>und  in  the  distribution  of  anesthesia  occurring 
with  lesions  of  the  nerve  trunks,  amssthesia  being  frequently  present 
in  lesions  of  the  nerve  trunks  and  not  necessarily  present  in  lesions  of 
the  motor  neurones  of  the  cord.  Furthermore,  when  it  is  present 
from  a  lesion  of  the  cord,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  distribution  of 
the  aotesthcsia  in  the  skin  dilfers  entirely  from  the  distribution  of 
antestliesia  after  a  lesion  of  t)ie  ner^'e. 

It  is  thus  possible,  from  a  stutly  of  paralysis  and  of  its  essential 
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characteristics  and  distribution  in  any  case^  to  reach  a  diagnosis  and  a 
localization  of  the  lesion  and  to  differentiate  between  lesions  of  the 
motor  tracts  of  the  cord  or  of  the  motor  neurones  of  the  cord  or  of  the 
nerve  trunks.^ 

There  are  cases,  however,  of  general  disease  of  the  cord,  such  as  a 
general  myelitis,  involving  both  the  white  tracts  and  the  gray  matter, 
in  which  a  third  type  of  paralysis  is  observed.  This  presents  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  the  former  types,  and,  were  the  diagnosis 
to  rest  upon  the  examination  of  the  paralysis  alone  it  might  present 
certain  difficulties.  Fortunately,  there  are  other  symptoms  always 
present  to  guide  us  in  the  diagnosis ;  for  in  a  general  inflammation  of 
the  cord  the  changes  in  reflex  action  and  in  tlie  control  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  and  the  tendency  to  very  severe  trophic  disturbances,  are 
so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  actual  condition.  In 
this  third  type  of  spinal  paralysis  the  paralysis  resembles  more  closely 
the  second  type  than  it  does  the  first,  there  being  the  same  total  par- 
alysis, the  same  atrophy,  and  the  same  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the 
paralyzed  muscles ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  paralysis  is  more  exten- 
sive —  is,  in  fact,  frequently  total  in  both  legs  and  almost  complete  in 
both  arms,  and,  although  there  is  no  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  there  is 
sometimes  an  increase  in  the  reflex  activity  and  in  the  mechanical  ex- 
citability of  the  muscles  in  the  early  stage  though  later  they  are  lost. 
This  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  disease  amyotropliic  lateral  sclerosis 
in  which  both  the  lateral  tracts  and  the  anterior  horns  are  simultane- 
ously progressively  destroyed.  In  this  disease  the  first  type  of  par- 
alysis is  present  in  the  legs  for  several  months,  and  the  second  type  is 
present  in  the  arms,  associated  with  an  increased  mechanical  excita- 
bility of  the  muscles,  but  finally  this  is  lost,  and  the  arms  present  the 
typical  second  type,  which  gradually  and  finally  extends  also  to  the  legs. 

In  cases  of  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  by  fractures  and  dislocations  of 
the  vertebrae,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  seriously  bruised  or  it  may  be 
absolutely  disint^rated.  The  symptoms  of  paralysis  appear  to  differ 
somewhat  in  these  two  conditions,  as  has  been  shown  by  Thorbum  * 
and  by  Kocher.*  When  tlie  spinal  cord  is  injured,  but  not  destroyed, 
there  is  total  paralysisTelow  the  level  of  the  injury,  with  a  condition 
of  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  an  increase  of  tendon  reflexes.  There  is 
also  a  loss  of  control  of  the  bladder,  which  may  take  the  form  either 
of  retention  of  urine  or  of  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  bladder. 
There  is  likely  to  be  some  distention  of  the  abdomen  by  gas,  due  to  a 
paralysis  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

When  the  spinal  cord  is  absolutely  divided  or  destroyed  at  any  level, 
there  is  total  paralysislbelow  this  level,  the  limbs  being  completely  re- 

'The  view  of  Lapinsky  (Deut.  Zeit«chr.  f.  Nervenh.,  July,  1904),  that  each  group  of 
spinal  cells  represents  a  functional  coordinated  action  and  not  a  special  muscle  or  group 
of  muscles,  is  contradicted  by  the  phenomena  of  infantile  spinal  (Kiralysis. 

'A  Contribution  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Philadelphia,  1893. 

• "  Die  Verletzungen  der  Wirbelaaule,  zuglcich  als  Beitrag  zur  Physiologic  des 
Meoschlichea  Rfickenmarkes,"  Mittheilungcn  aus  den  Grenzgebieten  der  Medizia  und 
Chirurgie,  Jena,  1896,  voL  i.,  pp.  401-460. 
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laxed  and  not  in  a  state  of  rigidity.  The  paralysis  is  symmetrical 
upon  the  two  sides.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  absolutely  lost.  There 
is  always  a  retention  of  urine,  which  has  to  be  relieved  by  catheter ; 
there  is  tympanites  with  distention  of  the  abdomen;  tihere  is  a  pars^J- 
ysis  of  the  vasoconstrictors  leading  to  a  dilatation  of  the  subcuttmeous 
veins,  and  consequently  to  an  increased  temperature,  and  to  priapism. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  genital  reflex,  obtained  by  pinching  the 
testicle.  There  is  a  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain  and  temperature,  and 
usually  to  touch  also,  at  a  definite  level  of  the  surface,  as  shown  in 
\  Plate  XIII.     In  any  case  in  which  these  characteristics  are  absent 

^  ..'  after  an  injury  of  the  spine,  it  is  certain  that  the  cord  has  not  been 
completely  destroyed  at  the  level  of  the  lesion. 

Spasmodic  Contractions  of  the  Muscles  of  an  involuntary  kind  are 
associated  with  paralysis  in  many  forms  of  spinal-cord  disease.  Like 
the  paralysis,  they  can  be  divided  into  two  categories.  When  the 
condition  present  is  spastic  paralysis  and  the  muscles  are  rigid  and  re- 
flexes exaggerated,  patients  often  notice  a  spontaneous  trembling  of 
the  entire  limb,  due  to  alternate  contraction  of  the  two  sets  of  opposing 
muscles.  This  is  usually  attended  by  an  extensor  spasm,  so  that  the 
legs  are  stiffened  and  shake  more  or  less  violently.  The  condition  is 
occasionally  so  extreme  as  to  warrant  the  term  "  spinal  epilepsy,''  first 
applied  to  it  by  Brown-S^uard,  although  this  term  is  misleading  and 
should  be  discarded.  This  symptom  is  seen  in  lateral  sclerosis  from 
any  cause,  and  is  indicative  of  a  lesion  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord.  When  it  is  present  the  lesion  does  not  involve  the  spinomuscu- 
lar  element  of  the  motor  tract. 

Fibrillary  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  much  less  painful  than 
spasm  of  the  entire  muscle,  but  give  considerable  discomfort.  Such 
fibrillary  twitchings  are  present  in  diseases  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
cord,  especially  in  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  and  in  syringomyelia. 
Individual  fibres  of  the  muscles  alternately  contract,  producing  a  little 
wave-like  movement  which  goes  on  in  the  muscle  itself.  This  does 
not  involve  a  sufficient  number  of  the  muscle  fibres  to  produce  any 
contraction  of  the  muscle  as  a  whole.  Such  fibrillary  twitchings  can 
be  elicited  by  percussion  of  the  muscle  or  by  exposure  of  the  limb  to 
cold.  They  always  indicate  a  disease  in  the  motor  cells  controlling 
the  muscle,  as  they  are  absent  in  all  forms  of  muscular  dystrophy  in 
which  the  disease  is  exclusively  a  muscular  affection  ;  hence  such  fibril- 
lary twitchings  are  always  associated  with  the  second  type  of  paralysis. 
They  occasionally  accompany  the  third  type  of  paralysis,  in  which  the 
motor  cells  are  also  affected. 

Disturbance  of  Beflex  Action  is  a  symptom  of  great  importance  in 
spinal-cord  diseases,  tlie  increase  in  reflex  activity  or  the  suspension 
of  reflex  activity  being  both  of  great  significance.  The  diagram  (Fig. 
34)  shows  the  anatomical  basis  of  a  simple  reflex  act.  Whatever 
theory  may  be  held  with  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  tendon  re- 
flexes, whether  they  are  due  to  pure  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fibres 
of  the  muscle,  whose  tone  is  maintained  by  spinal  impulses,  or  whether 
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they  are  due  to  a  transmission  of  impulses  through  the  spinal  cord,  the 
facts  here  stated  hold  true. 

A  reflex  act  is  the  immediate  result  of  a  sensory  impression  received 
in  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  takes  place  without  necessarily  producing  any 
conscious  perception  and  without  any  voluntary  guidance.  The  sen- 
sory nerve  enters  the  spinal  cord  through  the  posterior  nerve  root  and 
divides  into  two  parts,  which  separate  in  a  Y-shaped  division,  one 
branch  passing  upward  and  the  other  downward  in  the  root  zone  or 
column  of  Burdach  (see  Fig.  34,  JB).  As  these  branches  pass  up  and 
down  they  give  off  at  right  angles  to  their  course  small  twigs  (collat- 
erals), and  these  collaterals,  as  well  as  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
branches,  terminate  in  brush-like  expansions  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cord  at  various  levels.  Thus  a  sensory  impulse  entering  in  a  posterior 
nerve  is  distributed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cord.  Some  of  the  terminal  filaments  pass  forward  to  end  about  the 
motor  neurones  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  same  side  upon  which  they 
enter ;  others  pass  forward  and  cross  through  the  posterior  commissure 
to  terminate  about  the  motor  neurones  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  oppo- 
site side ;  these  subserve  reflex  motor  acts.  Others  terminate  about 
the  large  cells  in  the  median  gray  matter,  which  are  the  intrinsic  or 
association  cells  of  the  cord,  and  transmit  the  impulses  to  other  levels 
where  they  reach  other  motor  cells  (Fig.  34,  a) ;  others  end  about  cells 
whose  function  is  to  control  vasomotor  and  trophic  reflex  acts.  Thus 
a  single  sensory  impulse  entering  the  cord  may  be  widely  distributed 
and  awaken  many  reflex  acts.  Impulses  entering  the  cord  through 
the  sensory  nerve,  and  thus  reaching  various  mechanisms  of  the  cord, 
set  up  an  activity  in  the  various  cells  presiding  over  these  mechanisms, 
and  hence  motor  impulses  pass  outward  to  the  muscles  or  to  the  viscera 
and  result  in  their  contraction,  and  hence  in  motion.  The  number  of 
these  reflex  acts  constantly  going  on  in  the  body  is  enormous.  In  fact, 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  spinal  cord  is  so  much  more  developed 
than  the  brain,  that  it  is  evident  that  almost  the  entire  nervous  mechan- 
ism acts  without  conscious  perception  or  voluntary  control.  The 
whole  regulation  of  nutrition,  of  circulation,  of  digestion,  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  of  excretion  is  regulated  by  the  spinal  cord  independently! 
of  the  brain.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  man,  when  consc^ious-l 
ness  is  suspended  in  sleep,  in  coma,  or  by  extensive  injuries  of  the 
brain  cortex,  as  in  paresis  and  senile  dementia,  these  vegetative  func- 
tions go  on  in  a  normal  manner.  And  it  is  well  known  that  infants 
bom  with  defective  brains,  or  with  almost  no  brain  at  all,  may  live 
for  several  months. 

While  the  majority  of  these  reflex  acts  are  known  to  have  mecJian- 
isms  in  the  cord,  there  are  only  a  few  reflexes  that  are  recognized  and 
that  can  be  tested  in  health  and  disease.  These  reflex  acts  are,  first, 
the  tendon  reflexes ;  second,  the  skin  reflexes ;  third,  the  automatic 
functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

(a)   Tendon  reflexes  are  produced  by  tapping  the  tendon  of  a  muscle 
near  its  insertion  and  thus  producing  a  sudden  contraction  of  the 
12 
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muscle.  Thus  the  tendons  about  the  wrist  and  elbow,  the  patella 
tendon  at  the  knee,  and  the  Achilles  tendon  at  the  ankle  can  be 
excited  in  a  state  of  health.  We  now  know  the  exact  level  in  the 
spinal  cord  that  contains  the  reflex  mechanism  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  various  reflex  acts.  In  Table  II.  the  various  spinal 
muscular  refle;ces  are  given,  the  method  of  producing  the  reflex,  and 
the  level  of  the  segment  controlling  each. 

Table  11.  — Localvsation  of  Muscular  Reflex  Ads  in  the  Spinal  Cord, 

Keflex  acts.  Localization  in  segment. 

Pupillary  reflex  through  the  sympathetic  :  Dil-    Fourth  cervical  to  first  dorsal. 

atation  of  the  pupil  produced  by  irritation  of 

the  neck* 
Scapular  reflex  :  Irritation  of  the  skin  over  the    Fifth  cervical  to  first  dorsal. 

scapula  produces  contraction  of  the  scapular 

muscles. 
Biceps  and  supinator  longus :   Tapping  their    Fifth  and  sixth  cervical. 

tendons  produces  flexion  of  the  forearm. 
Triceps  renex  :   Tapping  tendon  produces  ex-    Sixth  cervical. 

tension  of  forearm. 
Scapulohumeral  reflex :  Tapping  the  inner  lower    Seventh  cervical. 

edge  of  the  scapula  causes  adduction  of  the 

arm. 
Tapping  extensor  tendons  at  the  wrist  causes  ex-    Sixth  to  eighth  cervical. 

tension  of  the  hand. 
Tapping  flexor  tendons  at  the  wrist  causes  flexion    Seventh  to  eighth  cervical. 

of  the  hand. 
Palmar  reflex  :  Stroking  pahn  causes  closure  of    Eighth  cervical  to  first  dorsaL 

fingers ;  finger  clonus. 
Abdominal  reflex  :   Stroking  side  of  abdomen    Ninth  to  twelfth  dorsal. 

causes  retraction. 
Genital  reflex :  Squeezing  the  testicle  causes    First  to  third  lumbar. 

contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Patella  tendon  :  Striking  tendon  at  knee  causes    Second  and  thiixl  lumbar. 

extension  of  the  leg  ;  **  knee-jerk.*' 
Achilles  tendon  reflex  :   Tapping  the  Achilles    First  to  third  sacral. 

tendon  caases  flexion  of  anlde. 
Foot  clonus :    Extension    of    Achilles  tendon     First  to  thiixi  sacral. 

causes  flexion  of  the  ankle. 
Plantar  reflex :    Tickling  sole  of   foot  causes    First  to  third  sacral. 

flexion  of  toes,  or  extension  of  the  great  toe 

and  flexion  of  the  others. 

In  the  process  of  disease  these  reflex  acts  may  be  lost  or  they  may 
be  exaggerated. 

Loss  of  Tendon  Beflexes.  —  A  loss  of  the  reflex  implies  a  lesion  in 
the  reflex  mechanism,  either  in  the  sensory  nerve  which  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  a  coincident  condition  of  aneesthesia,  or  in  the  sensory 
reflex  fibres  within  the  cord,  which  might  give  rise  to  this  symptom 
alone,  or  in  a  destruction  of  the  motor  mechanism,  which  would  give 
rise  to  a  coincident  condition  of  paralysis.  If,  therefore,  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  ansBsthesia  or  of  the  paralysis  it  is  possible  to  exclude 
in  any  case  a  lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk,  the  loss  of  reflex  necessarily 
implies  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  lesion  will  necessarily  be 
limited  to  the  segment  controlling  a  reflex  tested.  Therefore,  in  the 
examination  of  any  case  of  spinal  disease,  it  is  incumbent  to  try  each 
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of  the  reflexes  in  turn,  and,  if  any  one  of  them  is  lost,  to  direct  partic- 
ular care  to  the  examination  of  the  other  functions  of  the  segment  of 
the  cord  in  which  the  lesion  is  indicated.  The  diseases  in  which  the 
reflex  activities  are  suspended  are  locomotor  ataxia  from  the  very 
earliest  stage,  and  also  those  cases  of  general  paresis  in  which  there  is 
an  early  complicating  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord ; 
syringomyelia,  anterior  poliomyelitis,  general  myelitis  in  the  later 
stages,  transverse  myelitis  at  the  level  of  the  lesion,  disseminated 
sclerosis  when  the  patch  of  sclerotic  tissue  happens  to  lie  in  the  reflex 
arc,  tumors  and  hemorrhage  in  the  cord  at  the  site  of  the  lesion.  It 
is  evident  that  a  loss  of  tendon  reflexes  is  a  common  accompaniment 
of  the  second  type  of  paralysis. 

An  Exaggeration  of  the  Tendon  Beflexes  is  also  frequently  observed 
as  a  symptom  of  spinal  disease.  This  implies  a  suspension  of  the  inhib- 
itory impulses  coming  from  the  brain  in  a  stiite  of  health,  which  im- 
pulses pass  downward  through  the  lateral  columns  in  the  motor  tracts. 
The  inhibition  being  removed,  the  spinal  cord  reacts  more  quickly  and 
intensely  to  sensory  impulses  coming  into  it  from  without.  In  this 
condition  a  phenomenon  known  as  clonus  may  be  elicited  in  almost  any 
one  of  the  tendons  of  the  longer  muscles.  Clonus  consists  of  a  rapidly 
repeated  series  of  contractions  in  a  muscle  set  up  by  a  sudden  over- 
extension of  the  tendon  of  that  muscle.  Thus  if  the  patient^s  leg  be 
allowed  to  rest  upon  the  left  hand  of  the  examiner,  and  the  right  hand 
grasping  the  foot  presses  it  suddenly  backward,  thus  extending  the 
Achilles  tendon,  if  ankle  clonus  is  present  a  series  of  vibrations  of  the 
foot  will  be  produced,  due  to  a  repeated  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  A  similar  clonus  may  be  elicited  in  the  quadriceps 
femoris  by  a  forcible  pressure  downward  upon  the  patella  tendon  when 
the  limb  is  relaxed  and  extended.  A  similar  clonus  may  occasionally 
be  elicited  in  the  tendons  of  the  elbow,  of  the  wrist,  and  of  the  fingers. 

A  symptom  known  as  Babinski's  reflex  is  usually  to  be  elicited  { 
when  the  tendon  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  and  is  a  positive  sign  of  some 
disease  in  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  or  in  the  motor  tract.  This 
is  a  sudden  extension  of  the  great  toe,  produced  by  scratching  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscle,  which  stands 
out  like  a  cord.  It  does  not  occur  in  hysteria,  in  which  other  reflexes 
may  be  increased ;  hence  it  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom. 

The  existence  of  clonus,  like  that  of  exaggerated  reflexes,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  disturbance  of  function  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  is,  therefore,  commonly  associated  with  the  first  type  of 
spinal  paralysis.  It  is  also  an  early  indication  of  any  pathological 
process  which  interferes  with  the  transmission  of  motor  impulses  from 
the  brain  to  the  cord.  Thus  in  the  early  stage  of  Pott's  disease,  when 
slight  pressure  is  made  upon  the  cord  or  some  disturbance  of  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  cord  occurs  opposite  the  caries,  the  reflexes  are  commonly 
exaggerated  in  the  s^ments  below.  Exaggeration  of  the  reflexes  is 
present  in  lateral  sclerosis,  in  descending  degeneration  of  the  lateral 
colomns  below  the  level  of  the  lesion,  in  syphilitic  paraplegia,  and  in 
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the  early  stage  of  acute  myelitis  when  the  pathological  process  irritates 
the  motor  neurones  before  they  are  destroyed.  It  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  arms  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease^  but  as  the  process  advances  reflexes  are  lost  in  the  arms^ 
while  they  continue  to  be  exaggerated  in  the  1^.  An  increase  of 
teadon  rpiflexfifl  is  nat.infin^uently  observed  in  hysteriat  ., 

While  it  is  true  that  a  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  of  slight  or 
intense  degree^  or  a  partial  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  in  its  upper 
region,  always  produces  an  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  parts 
below  the  lesion,  it  has  been  observed  by  Miles  and  Bastian  tbat  in 
some  cases,  where,  by  injury  (fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae), 
the  spinal  cord  has  been  entirely  divided  or  so  completely  crushed  that 
all  its  elements  have  been  destroyed,  the  tendon  reflexes  below  the 
point  of  destruction  have  b^n  abolished.  This  is  not  thought  to  be 
due  to  the  concussion  of  the  cord  consequent  upon  the  injury,  as  it  may 
persist  for  many  weeks.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  a  setting  up  of  ab- 
normal inhibitory  impulses  from  the  poiut  of  destruction  downward, 
due  to  the  irritation  of  the  lesion.  This,  however,  is  not  accepted  by 
Bastian  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  condition  can  be  ofiered. 
In  any  case  of  localized  crush  of  the  cord  from  an  injury  the  absolute  loss 
of  tendon  reflexes  is  thought  to  indicate  a  total  destruction  of  the  cord, 
and  in  such  a  case  any  operation  at  the  site  of  injury  would  be  futile. 

(6)  The  skin  reflexes  are  not  as  well  understood  as  the  tendon  re- 
flexes. When  certain  areas  of  the  skin  are  slightly  stroked  or  tickled, 
there  occurs  a  slight  movement  of  the  skin  at  a  part  not  under  the 
point  of  irritation,  but  near  to  it,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  involuntary  muscular  fibers  lying  under  the  skin.  These 
skin  reflexes  are  best  seen  in  animals,  especially  horses  and  cows,  for 
the  sting  of  a  fly  is  capable  of  setting  up  a  little  fibrillary  twitching  in 
the  skin  of  their  bodies  at  almost  any  part.  The  following  table  (III.) 
gives  a  list  of  the  skin  reflexes  found  in  man,  the  method  of  their  pro- 
duction, and  the  level  of  the  spinal  cord  that  is  supposed  to  control 
them,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  a  direct 
spinal  mechanism : 

Table  III.  —  LoccdizaUon  <^  Skin  Reflexes  in  the  Spinal  Cord, 

Keflex  acts.  Localization  in  segment. 

Epigastric  reflex  :  Stroking  breast  causes  dim-    Seventh  to  ninth  dorsal. 

pUng  of  the  epigastriam. 
Cremasteric  reflex  :  Stroking  inner  side  of  thigh    First  and  second  lumbar. 

causes  retraction  of  scrotum. 
Gluteal  reflex  :   Stroking  buttock  causes  dim-    Fourth  to  fifth  lumbar. 

pling  in  the  fold. 

The  skin  reflexes  are  usually  lost  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  ten- 
don reflexes  are  exaggerated.  They  are  also  lost  in  brain  diseases,  but 
never  in  hysteria.     They  are  never  exaggerated. 

The  Reflex  Mechanisms  GontroUing  the  Bladder  and  Bectum  are 
complex  and  are  located  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  segments  of  the 
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spinal  cord.^  The  sensory  impulses  setting  up  this  mechanism  come 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  rectum^  and,  pass- 
ing inward  to  the  cord,  produce  two  separate  effects :  one  is  the  active 
motor  impulse  of  contraction  in  the  muscles  which  empty  these  organs ; 
the  other  is  nn  y^hihit^ry  JT|r^piilflP  ftrrf>fitin|y  the  action  of  thosc  muscles 
which  normally  exert  a  constriction  at  the  opening  of  these  organs. 
Such  evacuation  of  their  contents  by  a  reflex  act  may  occur  wiSiout 
the  knowledge  of  the  individual  or  without  his  control  when  disease 
cuts  off  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  from  its  communication  with  the 
brain,  as  in  a  transverse  myelitis  of  the  dorsal  region.  We  then  have 
a  condition  known  as  actTve  incontinence^  in  which  the  organs  are 
emptied  spontaneously  at  intervals  in  a  normal  manner.  The  mech- 
anism itself,  however,  may  be  destroyed  by  any  lesion  of  the  sacral 
r^on  of  the  spinal  cord.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  reflex  arc 
being  broken  and  the  motor  cells  cou trolling  muscular  action  being 
destroyed,  the  organs  are  no  longer  evacuated  by  reflex  impulses,  and 
their  evacuation  has  to  be  attained  by  outside  aid.  In  some  indi- 
viduals a  distention  of  the  bladder  finally  overcomes  a  constrictive 
action  of  the  sphincters,  and  then  there  is  a  constant  leakage,  produc- 
ing a  passive  incontinence  of  urine,  but  the  rectum  shows  no  tendency 
to  empty  itself.  In  some  individuals  the  constrictive  action  of  the 
sphincters  seems  to  be  unusually  strong,  and  occasionally  a  distention 
will  lead  to  a  rupture  of  the  bladder  rather  than  to  its  evacuation  by 
water  pressure.  Sometimes  there  is  a  permanent  weakness  of  the 
sphincter  and  a  constant  dribbling  of  urine  without  any  distention  of 
the  bladder. 

Disturbances  in  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  constitute  the 
chief  sources  of  danger  in  spinal-cord  disease,  for  a  retention  of  urine 
is  liable  to  set  up  catarrhal  conditions,  and,  finally  cystitis,  and  the 
evacuation  by  means  of  a  catheter  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  infection  of 
the  bladder  by  germs  unless  the  catheter  is  absolutely  aseptic.  Such 
a  cystitis  when  once  set  up  very  often  leads  to  pyelitis,  nephritis,  and 
death ;  hence  the  greatest  care  is  to  be  taken  of  the  bladder  in  spinal- 
cord  disease.  The  evacuation  of  the  rectum  must  also  be  carefully 
attended  to,  even  though  this  involves  its  emptying  by  digital  manipu- 
lation, as  is  commonly  the  case.  Disturbance  in  the  action  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  occurs  in  almost  all  forms  of  spinal-cord  disease, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  diagnostic  of  any  one  special  pathological  lesion 
or  of  its  location.  It  rarely  occurs  in  hysteria,  though  retention  is 
occasionally  present. 

The  Gait  hi  Spinal  Disease.  —  In  various  forms  of  spinal-cord  dis- 
eases the  position  and  gait  assumed  involuntarily  by  the  patient  in 
walking  are  abnormal.  In  diseases  which  produce  the  first  type  of 
paralysis — e.  g.,  lateral  sclerosis — the  gait  is  a  stiff  one;  the  hips  and 
knees  are  held  rigid  and  adducted,  so  that  in  walking  the  knees  ap- 
pear to  touch  or  even  to  overlap,  and  the  feet  are  not  lifted  from  the 
floor,  and  hence  are  dragged  or  are  pulled  forward  with  effort,  the 

'Van  Gehuchten.     Le  Nevraxe,  1902,  vol.  iv.,  p.  119. 
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great  toe  scraping  the  floor.  At  the  same  time  the  tendency  to  ankle 
clonus  frequently  leads  to  trepidation  of  the  entire  body  from  the 
shaking  of  the  foot.  These  patients  cannot  step  out  freely,  and  hence 
their  steps  are  very  short,  but  quite  r^ular  in  length.  They  rise  from 
a  chair  or  sit  down  slowly,  there  being  an  apparent  resistance  to  the 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  joints.  Their  motions  are  not  awkward 
and  can  be  guided  accurately.     This  has  been  named  the  spastic  gail 

In  diseases  involving  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  and  affect- 
ing  the  gray  matter  alone  or  the  entire  cord,  and  producing  the  second 
type  of  paralysis,  the  gait  is  the  paralytic  gait.  As  the  muscles  grow 
weaker  the  support  ot  the  joints  becomes  imperfect,  so  that  the  aid  of 
canes  and  crutches  is  needed  to  support  the  hip,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  knee  to  be  overextended  and  for  the  ankle  to  turn.  The  par- 
alysis of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  makes  the  ordinary  lifting  of  the 
feet  from  the  floor  impossible,  and  hence  the  leg  is  dragged  along  the 
floor,  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  touching  the  floor,  and  the  limb  drag- 
ging rather  loosely  as  it  is  pulled  forward  between  the  crutches.  There 
is  none  of  the  stiSiiess  of  the  spastic  gait  and  none  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  ataxic  gait.  If  the  anterior  tibial  group  of  muscles  is  paralyzed 
completely,  there  will  be  a  drop-foot,  and  if  this  precedes  paralysis  of 
the  thigh  or  is  alone  present,  then  the  patient  in  stepping  forward  lifts 
the  leg  higher  than  normally  in  order  to  avoid  stubbing  the  toe. 
This  has  been  termed  the  stepping  gait,  as  the  patient  has  the  appear- 
ance of  stepping  over  an  obstacle  in  his  way  or  of  raising  his  legs  as 
if  about  to  go  up  stairs.  Such  patients  are  soon  unable  to  rise  from  a 
chair  or  to  ascend  steps. 

In  posterior  sclerosis  (locomotor  ataxia)  the  gait  is  uncertain,  the 
steps  being  of  irregular  length,  the  patient  not  appearing  to  place  the 
foot  upon  the  ground  in  the  position  that  he  desires,  and  hence  he 
loses  his  balance  frequently  and  makes  irregular  efforts  to  preserve  it. 
He  rises  with  difficulty  from  a  chair,  spreads  his  feet  far  apart,  and 
sways  for  a  moment  after  rising,  in  order  to  get  his  balance.  As  the 
disease  advances  the  gait  becomes  more  irregular,  with  a  tendency  to 
long  steps,  to  too  great  lifting  of  the  foot  from  the  floor,  too  sudden 
and  violent  placing  of  the  foot  downward  upon  the  floor,  so  that  the 
gait  has  been  called  a  stamping  gait.  The  feet  are  uniformly  placed 
too  far  apart,  as  the  patient  seeks  a  wide  base  of  support.  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  gait  is  increased  by  an  attempt  to  walk  backward  or  to 
walk  forward  with  the  eyes  closed.  This  has  been  named  the  ataxic 
gait. 

The  Position  Assumed  in  Bed. — When  the  patient  is  confined  to  his 
bed  after  an  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  occurs  from  fractures 
and  dislocations,  the  position  assumed  in  bed  differs  according  to  the 
level  of  the  injury. 

If  the  sacral  segments  are  crushed,  the  patient  is  unable  to  move  the 
feet  and  ankles,  and  hence  the  feet  lie  in  an  extended  position,  assum- 
ing the  position  of  drop-foot.  The  thiglis  and  knees  can  be  moved  in 
this  condition. 
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If  the  lesion  involves  the  lower  half  of  the  lumbar  enlargement,  the 
patient  lies  with  the  thighs  drawn  up,  the  legs  flexed,  and  he  is  unable 
to  straighten  the  legs  voluntarily  or  to  lift  the  feet. 

If  the  lesion  involves  the  entire  lumbar  enlargement,  the  patient  lies 
with  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet  extended,  and  cannot  move  them. 

If  the  lesion  is  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  lower  extremities  are  par- 
alyzed more  or  less  completely,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  drop-foot, 
and  the  limbs  offer  some  resistance  to  passive  motion,  the  tendon  re- 
flexes being  exaggerated  and  tlie  muscles  somewhat  rigid,  unless  there 
has  been  a  total  destruction  of  the  cord,  under  which  circumstances 
the  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  tendon  reflexes  lost. 

If  the  lesion  involves  the  first  dorsal  and  last  cervical  segments  the 
hands  will  be  in  a  position  of  rtialn  en  griffe,  but  the  elbows  and 
shoulders  can  be  freely  moved. 

If  the  seventh  cervical  segment  is  destroyed,  the  forearms  are  par- 
tially flexed  and  be  upon  the  bo<ly  with  tlie  hands  pronated.  Volun- 
tary movements  of  the  wrist  are  impossible,  but  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
can  be  moved. 

If  the  lesion  lies  at  the  sixth  cervical  segment,  the  arms  are  abducted 
from  the  side,  the  forearms  are  supinated,  wrists  and  fingers  being  par- 
alyzed. 

If  the  lesion  is  at  the  fifth  segment,  the  arms  lie  extended  and  re- 
laxed at  the  side  of  the  body,  all  motion  being  impossible. 

These  forced  positions  are  assumed  because  of  the  fact  that  at  any 
level  of  the  cord  the  muscles  controlled  at  and  below  the  lesion  will  be 
paralyzed,  and  those  controlled  by  the  cells  just  above  the  lesion  will 
be  actively  contracted  by  the  state  of  irritation  into  which  their  motor 
centres  are  thrown,  or  if  two  centres  of  opposing  action  are  irritated 
together,  the  stronger  will  overcome  the  weaker,  and  the  resulting  po- 
sition, once  assumed,  cannot  be  corrected  voluntarily ;  hence  tlie  fixed 
position  once  assumed  is  maintained. 

Disturbances  of  Sensation  are  important  symptoms  of  spinal-cord 
disease.  Any  irritability  of  the  sensory  areas  of  the  cord  may  lead  to 
a  hypersensitive  condition  of  the  skin,  to  the  perception  of  ordinary 
impulses  as  extraordinary  ones,  and  hence  to  the  too  keen  appreciation 
of  any  sensation  which  may  be  started  up.  The  irritation  in  the  cord 
may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  hallucinations  of  sensation ;  that  is,  to 
the  perception  of  sensations  in  the  skin  which  are  set  up  in  the  cord 
and  do  not  really  come  from  the  skin  (similar  in  origin  to  the  tingling 
felt  in  the  little  finger  on  compressing  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow). 
Hence  in  any  disease  of  the  cord  during  the  early  stage  of  congestion, 
or  in  the  irritation  produced  by  beginning  sclerosis,  patients  commonly 
complain  of  tingling  and  numbness,  of  sensjitions  of  burning  or  of 
cold,  of  sensations  of  pain,  of  fulness,  of  pressure,  and  of  weight. 
These  sensations  are  referred  to  the  skin  or  to  the  limbs,  and  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  skin  and  limbs  that  correspond  to  the  segment  of 
the  cord  which  is  irritated.  These  sensations  are  classed  together 
under  the  term  "  parsesthesise.'^ 
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Any  destruction  of  the  sensory  areas  of  the  cord  will  lead  to  a  sus- 
pension of  sensations  which  are  classed  together  as  ansesthesisB.  Sen- 
sations are  of  several  kinds  —  namely^  sensations  of  touchy  the  loss  of 
which  is  tactile  ansesthesia ;  sensations  of  pain^  the  loss  of  which  is 
analgesia;  sensations  of  temperature^  the  loss  of  which  is  thermo- 
anesthesia ;  and  sensations  of  muscular  sense,  the  loss  of  which  leads 
to  imperfect  co5rdination  or  ataxia.  As  these  sensations  reach  the 
spinal  cord  through  the  sensory  nerve  roots,  any  disease  of  these  nerve 
roots  affects  uniformly  all  forms  of  sensibility.  But  the  sensory  nerve 
roots  transmitting  these  sensations  separate  one  from  another  after 
their  entrance  into  the  cord,  and  pursue  different  courses  in  their  way 
upward  to  the  brain.  Hence  it  is  possible  for  one  form  of  sensation 
to  be  lost  while  the  others  are  preserved  in  diseases  affecting  different 
tracts  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  in  diseases  of  the  root  zone  of  the 
columnj)f  Burdach,  through  which  all  sensations  pass,  we  have  anses-' 
thesia,  analgesia,  and  ataxia.  In  disc^sesjof  the  central  j^r^aaattfiT- 
of  tne  cord  we  nave  analgesia  and  tfiermo-ansesthesia  without  anses- 
thesia  or  ataxia.  Ttn  diseases  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  we 
may  have  ataxia  alone  or  associated  with  ansesthesia.  The  course  of 
these  various  impulses  into  the  cord  and  upward  through  the  cord  is 
not  as  yet  absolutely  determined,  but  so  far  as  it  is  known  it  is  shown 
in  the  diagrams  (Figs.  44,  45). 

The  sensory  fibres  are  the  axones  of  neurones  situated  in  the  pos- 
terior spinal  ganglia,  and  if  they  are  cut  off  from  connections  with 
these  ganglia  by  any  lesion  of  the  nerve  root  or  any  lesion  within  the 
cord,  they  will  degenerate  from  the  point  of  lesion  onward.  A  study 
of  the  degenerations  following  lesions  of  the  nerve  roots  and  following 
transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  has  given  us  some  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  the  sensory  tracts. 

The  fibres  of  the  posterior  nerve  root  on  entering  the  cord  divide 
in  a  Y-shaped  manner,  one  brancli  turning  downward  and  the  other 
upward.     The  branch  which  turns  downward  is  short.     It  descends 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIGa   44  AND  45. 


Fig.  44.  —  Diagram  shoving  long  sensoiy  fibres  in  the  podterior  columns  of  the  cord :  5,  sensory 
nerrcs  vhoso  fibres  tarn  upvard  after  entering  the  root  cone.  Each  successive  nerve  root  from  below 
upward  presses  the  fibres  already  ascending  inward  and  backward,  so  that  in  the  cervical  region  the 
fibres  which  have  come  from  the  sacral  region  lie  in  the  column  of  GoU  near  to  the  posterior  septum  ; 
the  fibres  from  the  lumbar  region  lie  in  the  column  of  Goll  external  and  anterior  to  those  from  the 
sacral  region  ;  the  fibres  from  the  dorsal  region  lie  at  the  lateral  part  of  the  column  of  Goll ;  and  the 
fibres  fruni  the  cervical  region  lie  in  the  column  of  Burdach.  This  diagram  also  shows  association 
neurones  of  the  cord  whose  axones  are  passing  upward  and  downward  in  the  marginal  portion  of  the 
posterior  column  and  in  the  lateral  {L)  and  antero-lateral  {AL)  columns  of  the  cord,  with  thin 
collaterals. 

Fig.  45.  —  Diagram  showing  the  course  of  long  sensory  columns  in  the  spinal  cord:  8^  sensory 
nerve  roots  whose  fibres  enter  the  root  zone  and  the  gray  matter.  On  the  right  side  of  the  diagram 
these  fibres  terminate  about  the  cells  of  the  column  of  Clarke  (T),  whence  fibres  pass  into  the  right 
direct  cerebellar  column  (/>C),  and  thus  upward  to  the  cerebellum.  Sensory  fibres  also  terminate 
about  the  intrinsic  cells  of  the  cord  («),  whence  fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  side  and  ascend  in  the 
column  of  Gowers  {G).  On  the  left  side  of  the  diagram  sensory  fibres  are  seen  to  terminate  around 
intrinsic  cells  of  the  g^y  matter  (JkT),  whence  fibres  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  and 
asoend  in  the  antero-Uteral  column  {AL). 
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in  the  portion  of  the  column  of  Burdach  lying  anterior  and  external  to 
the  root  zone,  named  the  comma-shaped  column  of  Schultze,  and  ter- 
minates by  sending  its  fibres  (collaterals^  into  the  gray  matter  of  the 
posterior  horn.  The  special  function  of  tnese  fibres  is  unknown.  The 
branches  that  turn  up  are  of  various  lengths,  and  some  fibres  ascend 
all  the  way  to  the  medulla ;  these  are  the  long  sensory  tracts.  The 
great  majority  of  the  branches  which  turn  upward  terminate  soon  after 
their  entrance  into  the  cord  in  the  segment  into  which  they  enter  or  in 
the  segments  just  above  it;  these  are  the  short  sensory  nerve  fibres. 
They  terminate  in  branches  around  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  in  the 
posterior  and  anterior  horns  and  in  the  central  gray.  A  few  of  the 
fibres  also  turn  upward  in  a  small  zone  lying  near  to  their  entrance 
and  between  the  tip  of  the  posterior  horn  and  the  periphery  of  the 
cord  known  as  Lissauer^s  column. 

The  course  of  the  long  sensory  tracts  is  pretty  well  known,  and  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  figures  here  given  (Figs.  44  and  45).  When  a 
single  nerve  root  is  injured  or  destroyed  the  area  of  degeneration  at  its 
point  of  entrance  into  the  cord  is  quite  extensive,  but  at  higher  levels 
in  the  cord  the  area  of  degeneration  grows  smaller,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  cord  with  the  medulla  it  is  quite  limited  in  extent.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  Figs.  46  to  48,  which  show  the  area  of  degeneration 
in  a  case  of  unilateral  tumor  involving  the  second  and  third  lumbar 
nerve  roots.^  It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  second  lumbar  segment  the 
entire  nerve-root  zone  in  the  column  of  Burdach  is  degenerated.  In 
the  mid-dorsal  region  this  degeneration  is  limited  to  a  small  strand  in 
the  column  of  GoU,  and  in  the  cervical  region  to  a  small  strand  also 
in  the  column  of  GoU  and  near  to  the  median  line.  This  case  con- 
firms the  results  of  physiological  experiments  in  which  the  posterior 
roots  have  been  divided  in  monkeys.*  Such  a  case  demonstrates  that 
of  the  large  number  of  nerve  fibres  entering  in  any  one  posterior  nerve 
root,  but  a  few  extend  all  the  way  up  to  the  medulla.  If  a  series  of 
cases  of  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord  is  studied,  the  transverse  lesion 
in  difierent  cases  being  situated  at  different  levels,  it  is  found  that  the 
ascending  degeneration  in  these  long  fibres  within  the  posterior  col- 
umns of  the  cord  varies  in  extent  in  different  cases.  The  higher  the 
transverse  lesion  the  larger  the  area  of  degeneration  produced.  This 
is  demonstrated  in  Figs.  49  and  50,  showing  the  area  of  ascending 
degeneration  following  a  lesion  of  the  lower  lumbar  region  (Fig.  49), 
as  contrasted  with  the  area  of  degeneration  following  one  in  the  upper 
dorsal  region  (Fig.  50).  A  study  of  such  cases  has  made  it  possible 
to  determine  the  relative  position  in  the  columns  of  Goll  and  Burdach 
occupied  by  the  long  sensory  fibres  coming  up  from  the  various  seg- 
ments below.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  44.  While  the  lesion  in  the 
posterior  root  zone  causes  an  ascending  degeneration  in  the  posterior 
columns  only,  it  has  been  found  that  a  transvei'se  lesion  of  the  cord 

*  Case  reported  by  Osier.     Joum.  Nerv.  and  Ment  Disease,  1889,  p.  499. 

*  Beitrape  zur  Anatomie  des  Centralnerven-systems  insbesondere  des  KuckenmarkeSy 
von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Singer  und  Dr.  E.  Munzer  in  Prag,  Wien,  1890. 
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causos  an  ast^cndiug  di^'aeration  iu  tlie  direct  cerebellar  coluniu,  the 
aiilero-liitpa-al  ascending  tract,  or  coliiutu  of  Gowers,  and  many  tibres 
of  filiurter  or  lnuger  extent  iu  the  column  of  Burdauh  aud  iu  the  uutero- 
lateral  columus.      A^  degcuemtiou  uuly  occurs  in  a  lihre  which  is  cut 

Fiu.  40, 


off  from  its  neurone,  it  is  evident  that  the  nenroues  of  which  these 
degenerated  fibres  are  branches  lie  in  the  oord  itself  and  not  in  the 
posterior  spinal  ganglia.     It  has  Imbcu  stated  already  that  the  majority 
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of  tlie  fibres  entering  a  posterior  root  ame  are  short  fibres.     Thesen 
terminate  in  fice  brushes  about  the  cells  lyiug  iu  the  posterior  gray  I 


matter  and  median  gmy  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  Numerous  neu- 
roues  lie  in  these  regions  of  the  gray  matter,  and  these  neurones  send 
out  their  axoues  into  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  where  they  turn 
upward  toward  the  medulla,  forming  the  long  aud  short  sensory  col- 
umns whose  existence  is  proven  by  the  study  of  degenerations.  Figs. 
44  and  4.'>  show  the  aitiiation  of  these  cells  in  the  posterior  and  median 
gray  matter  of  the  cord  with  their  axones  passing  into  the  various 
columns.  In  Fi^.  44  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  cells  send  their 
fibres  into  the  columns  of  the  cord  on  the  side  on  which  they  lie. 
Tliese  are  termed  tautomere  neurones.  In  Fig.  45  it  will  be  seen  that 
some  cells  send  their  fibres  across  the  median  line  into  the  opposite  col- 
umns of  the  cord.  These  are  termed  heteromere  neurones.  In  both 
figures  the  numerous  fibres  from  the  sensory  nerves  entering  the  gray 
matter  and  terminating  around  these  neurones  ore  seen.  It  is  thus 
f>vident  that  the  course  of  the  sensory  impulses  coming  in  through 
short  aensoiy  nerve  fibres  is  very  complex.     And  it  is  evident 
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while  some  seDsory  impulses  ])ass  upward  ou  Wiv  same  side  on  which  I 
they  enter,  many  sensory  impulses  are  sent  across  the  cord  and  pass 
np  on  the  oppcksite  side. 


iiDD  or  BordKb.    AIM 
(br  HDlerD-liiten]  coLuiuem 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  sensations  entering  the  cord  are  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  assign  a  special  path  to  each 
of  these  various  sensations,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  sensations  of 
muscular  sense  pass  upward  in  the  long  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns 
and  in  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  same  side  upon  which  they 
enter ;  that  the  sensiitious  of  temperature  uud  of  pain  puss  in  the  short  I 
fibres  to  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  side  on  which  they  enter,  arej 
then  taken  up  by  new  neurones  which  transmit  tliera  across  the  cord 
and  upward  in  the  antero-lateral  tract;  that  the  tactile  impulses  enteri 
the  posterior  columns  and  also  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  are 
taken  up  by  neurones,  some  of  which  send  their  fibres  into  the  columns  | 
of  the  same  side ;  but  the  majority  send  their  fibres  across  the  median  [  [ 
line  into  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  opposite  side.  (Fig.  4-'),  AL.y^ 
It  can  be  positively  stated  that  a  condition  of  ataxia  implies  a  lesion 
of  the  posterior  column  of  the  coni ;  that  a  condition  of  analgesia  and 
thermo-analgesia  implies  a  lesion  of  the  central  gray  matter  and  of  the 
ascending  antero-lateral  fibres,  and  that  a  condition  of  tactile  atites- 
tbesia  implies  widespread  degeneration  in  the  antero-lateiiil  and  pos-  --' 
terior  columns  of  the  cord. 
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In  a  iinilat£ml  lesion  of  the  cord  it  is  usually  found  that  there  are 
tactile  antBsthesia,  aualgi^sia,  thermo-analgeMia  in  the  Bide  of  the  body 
opposite  to  the  lesion,  t^jgether  with  some  hyperwatiiesia  of  all  these 
seusatious  in  the  same  eitle  of  the  body  as  tiie  lesion  ;  and  it  is  from  thie 

Fi<i.  51. 


Amndlii^  dcgvncratiua  at  the  Bnh  contoil  ■egment  after  (nnnTcne  lujeLUti  si  the  eighth  dom^V 
ngment.    The  ooluiuDa  of  Goll,  the  post-cummlnunil  tnieti,  the  eiterna]  jjnit  uf  the  eulnmn  of  Bun 
dach,  Iho  direct  cerobeUar  column,  the  coluiun  of  (iuven,  aod  soioe  larU  ol  the  iDtem-Utenl  colunu 
an  degenotMed. 

clinical  fact  that  the  coDclusioa  la  reached  that  senHniy  impulses  pass  I 
across  the  cord  and  ascend  in  the  coluuiiis  of  the  opposite  side. 

In  Hj'rinjjwmyelia,  in  which  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  cord  alone  1 
is  affectei:!  iJiere  is  a  loss  of  temperature  and  paiu  sense  only.  This  J 
occurs  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  It  has  been  supposed  nutil  recently  i 
that  these  sensations  were  transmitted  upward  in  the  column  of  Gowers,  J 
but  recent  researches  prove  tliat  this  column  passes  to  the  cerebellum.  I 

In  locomotor  ataxia,  in  which  the  lesion  is  limited  to  the  posteriori 
root  zone,  all  the  sensations  are  more  or  less  impaired,  and  there  is  »eo- 1 
ondary  degeneration  ascending  in  the  posterior  columns  only.     In  gen- 
eral myelitis  all  the  sensory  tracts  are  implicated,  and  here  too  all  forms  ■ 
of  si'usation  are  impaired. 

In  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord  at  any  segment  it  is  evident  that 
the  impulses  reaching  that  segment  from  its  o^vu  piir  of  nerves,  and 
the  impulses  passing  through  that  segment  to  and  from  the  segments 
below  it,  will  be  cut  off;  hence  after  transverse  lesions  there  is  a  con- 
dition of  total  aniesthesia  in  the  body  below  the  segment  which  ia  g 
destroyed.     If,  therefore,  a  series  of  cases  is  brought  together  of  lesions  f 
of  the  cord  in  every  segment  from  the  last  sacral  up  to  the  upper  J 
cervical,  and  if  the  area  of  anaesthesia  in  the  body  in  each  of  ^eaei 
cases  is  accurately  determinedj  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  possible  to  J 
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ascertain  the  exact  r^on  of  the  skin  related  to  the  individual  segments 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In  Plate  XIII.  these  areas  are  carefully  laid  down. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  any  case  of  spinal-cord  disease  it  is 
necessary  to  test  the  sensations  and  to  compare  the  area  of  anesthesia 
with  the  diagram  here  given,  and  thus  to  determine  the  level  of  the 
spinal  cord  affected.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  skin 
of  the  body  is  plentifully  supplied  with  sensory  nerves  which  anasto- 
mose freely  at  their  terminations,  and  the  researches  of  Sherrington 
have  demonstrated  that  each  part  of  the  skin  is  supplied  with  sensory 
nerves  from  two  adjacent  segments  of  the  cord ;  hence  a  condition  of 
anesthesia  in  the  skin  indicates  a  suspension  of  function  of  two  seg- 
ments of  the  cord  at  least,  for  if  one  segment  alone  were  affected  tlie 
s^ments  above  and  below  it  would  be  capable  of  supplying  the  skin 
with  sensation.  This  conclusion,  dniwn  by  Sherrington  from  physio- 
logical experience,  I  have  confirmed  in  a  case  of  spinal  disease  in  which 
it  became  necessary  to  divide  completely  the  posterior  nerve  roots  at 
the  sixth  dorsal  level.  This  division  did  not  produce  any  anaesthesia 
around  the  body,  because  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  supplied  the 
skin  of  the  trunk  in  the  domain  of  the  sixth  nerve  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent anaesthesia.  If,  however,  two  adjacent  nerves  are  divided,  a  zone 
of  anaesthesia  is  produced.  The  overlapping,  therefore,  of  adjacent 
sensory  areas  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  determining  the  level  of  the 
s^ment  affected.  Thus  if  in  a  case  the  areas  of  anaesthesia  on  the 
body  correspond  to  the  section  shown  in  the  diagram  as  belonging  to 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sacral  segments  of  the  cord,  the 
lesion  of  the  cord  undoubtedly  involves  the  first  sacral  segment  also, 
but  is  certainly  not  any  higher. 

The  determination  of  the  area  of  anaesthesia  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  cases  of  compression  of  the  cord  by  tumor  or  by  dislocated  or 
fractured  vertebrae,  as  it  is  the  most  positive  indication  of  the  exact 
level  of  the  cord  which  is  invaded  by  disease.  Thus  in  the  cases  in 
which  tumors  have  been  successfully  removed  from  the  cord  the  level 
of  the  anaesthesia  has  been  the  guiding  symptom  for  the  surgeon.  In 
such  cases  the  normal  anatomical  relation  between  the  segments  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  vertebrae  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Small  areas  of  anaesthesia  in  the  body  corresponding  in  distribution 
to  the  diagram,  and  due  to  small  localized  foci  of  disease  in  the  spinal 
cord,  are  found  chiefly  in  syringomyelia,  in  hemorrhages  in  the  cord, 
in  small  areas  of  softening  in  the  cord,  or  in  tumor  of  the  cord.  These 
lesions  destroy  the  terminal  filaments  of  two  or  three  sensory  nerves 
and  do  not  invade  the  long  tracts  coming  from  the  parts  l)elow  the 
level  of  the  lesion;  hence  localized  anaesthesia  is  indicative  of  a  small 
limited  lesion,  not  of  general  transverse  diseases.     Such  small  limited 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 

This  diagnm  has  been  congtracted  by  combining  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  caaes  of  transTerse 
lerioo  of  the  cord  at  different  leTels  studied  or  reported  during  the  \vxs\.  twelve  years.  The  dorsal  areas 
are  taken  from  Head, 
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lesions  are  not  very  common.  In  all  cases  the  anaesthetic  area  fades 
gradually  into  the  area  of  normal  sensibility.  In  hysteria  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  sensitive  and  insensitive  skin  is  much  sharper. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  area  of  anaesthesia  in  any  case  is  of 
great  service  also  in  differentiating  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  —  first, 
from  lesions  of  the  nerve  trunks ;  secondly,  from  lesions  of  the  cauda 
equina ;  thirdly,  from  hysteria ;  fourthly,  from  multiple  neuritis.  In 
lesions  of  the  nerve  trunks  the  distribution  of  the  anaesthesia  is  different 
from  its  distribution  in  the  spinal-cord  affections.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent if  the  areas  in  Plate  V.  showing  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  of 
the  skin  is  compared  with  the  areas  in  Plate  XIII.  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves  from  the  segments. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae  or  of  the  sacrum  often  pro- 
duce pressure  upon  the  cauda  equina.  It  has  been  found  that  when 
such  pressure  is  slight,  it  is  the  nerves  lying  innermost  within  the 
Cauda  which  suffer  most,  and  the  greater  the  compression  the  greater 
the  number  of  nerves  which  suffer.  The  distribution  of  the  anaesthesia 
in  caudal  lesions  resembles  closely  the  distribution  of  anaesthesia  in 
lesions  of  segments  of  the  cord,  and  from  a  study  of  the  anaesthesia 
alone  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  absolutely  a  caudal  lesion  from  a 
cord  lesion.  A  diagnosis  may,  however,  be  made  —  first,  from  a  study 
of  the  surgical  indications,  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  deformity,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  vertebrae  to  the  segments  of  the  cord  being  remembered. 
The  spinal  cord  ends  at  the  first  lumbar  vertebra ;  hence  any  fracture 
below  that  level  necessarily  compresses  the  cauda  equina  and  docs  not 
destroy  the  spinal  cord.  Secondly,  a  diagnosis  may  be  made  from  a 
study  of  the  paralysis  which  accompanies  the  anaesthesia.  This  paral- 
ysis is  very  slight  in  lesions  of  the  sacral  segments  of  the  cord.  Thus 
when  a  lesion  is  at  or  below  the  third  sacral  segment  the  paralysis  is 
confined  to  the  peronei  muscles.  When  the  first  sacral  segment  is  also 
involved,  the  paralysis  affects  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  muscles, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  entire  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  is  destroyed 
that  movements  of  the  hip-joint  will  be  affected.  In  cauda-cquina 
lesions,  on  the  other  hand,  pressure  upon  the  nerve  roots  is  often  suf- 
ficient to  produce  widespread  paralysis  when  sensation  is  but  slightly 
affected.  Thus  in  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  the  distribution  of  the 
paralysis  will  correspond  to  the  segment  of  the  cord  invaded  by  dis- 
ease, and  will  correspond  to  the  distribution  of  the  anaesthesia  pro- 
duced by  a  lesion  of  that  segment,  while  in  lesions  of  the  cauda  equina 
the  distribution  of  the  paralysis  may  be  much  more  extensive  than  that 
indicated  by  the  distribution  of  the  anaesthesia. 

The  distribution  of  the  anaesthesia  is  also  of  much  service  in  differ- 
entiating hysterical  paralysis  from  organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Charcot  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  hysterical  paraplegia  the  anaes- 
thesia never  involves  the  genital  organs  or  the  perineum  and  the  anus. 
Paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  a  very  rare  thing,  and  ^if  it 
occur  is  of  the  nature  of  retention  of  urine  rather  than  of  incontinence. 
Fig.  62  shows  the  area  of  anaesthesia  commonly  observed  in  hysterical 


PLATE  Xril. 


f  Areas  of  Aiueslhesla  upon  (he  Body  after  Lesions  I 
Segments  oi  the  Spinal  Cord. 
Thesegmenls  ot  Ihe  cord  am  numbered^  C  I  to  VIII,  D  I  lo  XII,  L  1  la  V,  S  I 
and  Iheae  numbers  ate  placed  on  Iho  region  of  the  skin  supplied  by  ihe  sensory  nerv 
Ihe  eonasponding  segmeni. 
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cases,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  ita  distribution  is  very  different  in 
outline  from  that  in  Plate  XIII.     It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  in 
hysterical  paraplegia  there  is  no  reaction  of  degen- 
eratjon  in  the  mnecles,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  ten-  Fiq.  62, 

don  reflexes. 

In  many  cases  of  traumatic  neurosis  or  of  irri- 
tation of  the  spine  following  injuries,  and  in  the 
so-called  spinal  concussion  associated  with  antes- 
thesia,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  distribution  of  the 
anesthesia  corresponds  to  die  hysterical  rather  than 
to  the  ot^nic  type. 

In  multiple  neuritis  the  region  of  ancesthesia 
assumes  a  stocking-shaped  or  glove-shaped  area  on 
both  limbs  symmetrically,  and  does  not  extend  to 
the  trunk ;  already  shown  in  Fig.  29, 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  locate  the  lesion 
accurately  in  spinal-cord  disease,  no  matter  whether 
the  lesion  thus  determined  corresponds  to  well- 
known  forms  of  spinal  disease  or  not.  It  has 
recently  been  shown'  that  vascular  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  hemorrha^s  into  the  cord  of  small 
extent,  or  long  perforating  hemorrhages  iu  the  cord 
of  small  lateral  extent,  or  small  areas  of  softening  J^*"^""^  p^fpiegi*; 
of  the  cord  due  to  thrombosis  of  disejieed  spinal  thetS"  *"  "^  "** 
arteries  or  their  branches,  are  more  common  than 
was  supposed.  The  diiignosis  of  these  conditions  is  only  possible  by 
an  accurate  study  of  symptoms,  and  such  a  study  may  indicate  a  local 
lesion  suspending  t)ie  function  of  a  small  area  at  any  level. 

Ataxia. — Ataxia  is  a  symptom  of  spinal-cord  disease  due  to  an  in- 
terference with  the  muscular  sense  impressions  which  pass  into  the 
cord  thniugh  the  posterior  ner\'e  roots  and  root  zone.  Both  the  auto- 
matic and  voluntary  movements  of  the  body  are  guided  by  the  im- 
pressions received  through  muscular  sense,  and  if  those  impressions 
are  lacking  tlie  movements  become  awkward.  Such  movements  can 
he  guided  by  the  eye,  and  hence  an  ataxic  will  always  perform  a  mo- 
tion more  deftly  if  he  watches  the  limb  which  is  moved,  but  deprive 
him  of  vision  by  closing  his  eyes  and  the  symptom  of  ataxia  is  readily 
developed.  The  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  which  produce  ataxia  arc 
those  which  destroy  the  fibres  in  the  posterior  external  columu  or 
column  of  Burdach,  through  which  the  fibres  pass  which  convey  the 
impressions  of  muscular  sense.  As  has  l)cen  already  stated,  these 
fibres  pass  upward  and  downward  in  the  column  of  Burdach,  sending 
their  collaterals  into  the  posterior  gray  matter  of  the  cord  at  different 
levels,  so  that  the  impressions  coming  in  through  a  single  nerve  are 
conveyed  to  many  segments  of  the  cord.  In  addition  there  are  the 
long  tracts  passing  to  the  medulla,  already  descrilxid  in  the  column  of 
Goll.     \Vhen  one  thiuks  of  the  very  numerous  and  complex  move- 

'B,  A.  Willianisou.     Jfanchealer  Mimical  Chronicle,  1895. 
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ments  which  are  involved  in  such  a  simple  act  as  lifting  a  glass  of 
water  to  the  lips,  involving  almost  the  entire  body,  made  in  order  to 
preserve  its  balance,  one  realizes  that  to  properly  guide  any  movement, 
however  simple,  a  very  extensive  action  of  a  large  number  of  muscles 
is  required.  This  action  is  guided  automatically  by  the  muscular 
sense.  It  is  only  when  the  muscular  sense  is  interfered  with  that  one 
realizes  its  extensive  use  and  its  constant  function.  The  disease  in 
which  ataxia  is  most  evident  is  posterior  sclerosis,  but  any  lesion  affect- 
ing the  same  area  of  the  cord  will  produce  ataxia.  Thus  multiple 
sclerosis,  or  tumors  of  the  meninges  on  the  posterior  surface,  or  tumors 

j  within   the  cord,  or  syringomyelia  when   it   involves  the  posterior 

'I  columns,  or  a  general  myelitis,  are  capable  of  producing  this  symp- 

||  tom.     The  ataxic  gait  has  already  been  described. 

'  Pain. — Pain  is  a  symptom  of  considerable  importance  in  spinal-cord 
disease.  It  may  be  felt  in  the  spine  itself;  that  is,  in  the  back  and 
deeper  structures,  under  which  circumstances,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a 
more  or  less  extensive  affection  of  the  nerve  roots  or  of  the  meninges, 
but  not  of  the  spinal  cord.  Severe  pain  in  the  back  and  spinal  liga- 
ments is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  functional  affections,  such  as  trau- 
matic hysteria  and  traumatic  neurasthenia  ;  in  nervous  prostration  ;  in 
hysteria.  It  is  sometimes  present  in  the  affections  of  the  viscera,  under 
which  circumstance  the  pain  is  really  a  "  referred  pain,"  referred  to  the 
back  when  the  actual  irritation  comes  from  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  connected  with  the  viscus  diseased.  (See  page  99.)  In  organic 
affections  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  nerve  roots  spinal  pain  is  also  a 
frequent  symptom. 

When  pain  is  produced  by  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  it  is  due 
to  an  irritation  or  injury  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  at  their  entrance 
or  to  an  irritation  of  the  sensory  tracts  passing  upward  through  the 
spinal  cord.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pain  is  not  referred  to 
the  back,  but  is  felt  in  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  irritated 
nerve  root  or  sensory  tract  has  come.  Thus  in  locotnotor  ataxia  the 
sharp  shooting  pains  are  referred  to  the  limbs  rather  than  to  the  back, 
and  as  the  disease  almost  uniformly  begins  in  the  second  and  third 
lumbar  segments  of  the  cord,  these  pains  are  usually  referred  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  thighs,  and  as  the  disease  advances  downward 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  segments,  the  pain  is  felt  in  the  feet ;  as 
it  advances  upward  into  the  dorsal  region,  the  pain  is  felt  about  the 
body.  When  the  process  has  ascended  to  the  lower  cervical  region 
pains  begin  to  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arms,  and 
in  the  little  fingers,  and  finally,  as  the  upper  segments  of  the  cervical 
region  are  invaded  by  the  sclerotic  process,  the  entire  arms  and 
shoulders  become  the  seat  of  pain.  The  location  of  pain,  therefore,  in 
any  case  of  disease  of  the  cord  is  an  indication  of  the  level  of  the 
disease,  and  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  the  pain  in  any  one  case 
with  the  diagram  (Plate  XIII.)  will  enable  one  to  locate  the  affection. 
In  syringomyelia,  in  which  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  pain-sense 
nerves  within  the  gray  matter  are  destroyed,  the  analgesia  which  finally 
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develops  is  usually  preceded  by  a  stage  of  pain,  and  here  too,  as  in 
locomotor  ataxia,  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  periphery  corresponding 
to  the  segments  of  the  cord  involved. 

Pain  referred  to  the  extremities  is  also  a  symptom  in  injuries  of  the 
cord,  in  hemorrhages  within  the  cord,  or  in  crushing  of  the  cord  such 
as  follows  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  spine.  In  these  cases  the  pain 
is  referred  to  the  periphery,  but  is  less  exactly  referred  than  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  for  the  injury  aflects  all  the  sensory  tracts  coming  from 
the  parts  below  the  site  of  the  lesion,  and  these  are  damaged  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  consequently,  the  reference  of  the  pain  is  more 
widespread.  Thus  in  a  hemorrhage  in  the  lower  cervical  region  in- 
tense pain  may  be  felt  in  the  entire  body  below  the  level  of  the  arms. 
In  these  cases  any  movement  of  the  body  causing  an  increased  mechan- 
ical pressure  upon  the  cord  may  be  attended  by  sharp,  shooting  pains 
felt  in  any  part  of  the  body  below  the  lesion.  Pain  is  an  early  symp- 
tom in  tumors  of  the  cord,  and  in  these  cases  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
periphery  from  which  the  nerve  root  comes,  which  is  primarily  com- 
pre^ed  at  the  site  of  the  tumor.  Thus  in  a  tumor  in  the  dorsal  region 
the  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  thorax,  epigastrium,  or  abdomen.  It  may 
be  also  referred  to  the  parts  of  the  body  below  the  tumor,  because  of 
the  irritation  of  the  sensory  tracts  passing  through  the  cord  at  the  site 
of  the  tumor. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  pain  is  referred  to  an  anaesthetic  por- 
tion of  the  body.  Thus  in  caries  of  the  spine,  in  localized  meningitis, 
in  injuries  of  the  nerve  roots,  and  in  some  cases  of  sclerosis  of  the  cord 
the  sensory  nerves  may  be  destroyed,  so  that  no  sensations  can  pass  in 
over  them,  and  hence  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be  anfiesthetic ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  proximal  ends  of  these  destroyed  nerves  may  be 
irritated  by  the  disease,  and  hence  painful  sensations  may  constantly 
be  sent  inward  to  the  cord.  These,  being  received  and  transmitted 
upward,  are  referred  to  the  anaesthetic  surface,  giving  rise  to  the  symp- 
tom called  anaesthesia  dolorosa.  This  condition  is  very  rarely  seen  in 
diseases  of  the  cord  itself,  but  is  very  common  in  diseases  of  the  verte- 
brae, especially  in  tumors  (carcinoma,  sarcoma)  and  in  caries  of  the  spine. 

Vasomotor  and  Trophic  Symptoms. —  In  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
there  lie  certain  cells  which  regulate  the  mechanism  by  which  nutri- 
tion in  the  body  is  maintained.  It  seems  probable  that  these  mechan- 
isms are  set  in  activity  by  sensory  impulses  reaching  the  cord  through 
the  posterior  nerves,  because  many  posterior  nerve  or  nerve-root  lesions 
are  attended  by  trophic  disturbances — e.  g.y  joint  disease  and  perfor- 
ating ulcer  of  the  foot  in  locomotor  ataxia.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the 
joint  diseases  are  quite  frequent,  the  ankle,  knee,  and  hip  being  affected 
in  the  order  mentioned.  In  syringomyelia  it  is  the  elbow,  wrist, 
fingers,  and  shoulder,  in  the  order  mentioned,  which  are  most  commonly 
affected.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  such  joint  affections  occur  chiefly 
among  the  lower  classes  or  in  persons  who  are  exposed  to  injury  or  to 
falls ;  hence  it  is  concluded  that  their  origin  is  traumatic,  even  a  slight 
injury  being  sufficient  to  produce  them.     There  is  usually  at  first  an 
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effusion  of  fluid  into  the  joint,  subsequently  a  thickening  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones.  If  such  joints  are  treated  by  perfect  rest  at  an  early 
stage,  the  disease  disappeargr^rETT^owever,  mey  are  neglected,  as  they 
are'viery  liable  to  be  because  of  die^  absence  of  pain^  the  proceaa^goes 
on  andiiicreases  until  the  joint  is  rendered  useless.  It  is  a  very  sug- 
gestive fact  that  these  joint  dishes  appear  only  in  those  spinal  affec- 
fions  injvhlch  the  sense  of  pain  is  impaired,  and  thi«  jfl  apother  prgoi 
of  the  conservative  influence  of  pain  in  securing-xest  or  immobility  in 
tHe  mseased  part. 

The  mechanisms  started  by  these  sensory  impulses  which  control 
nutrition  lie  in  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  cord^  and.to  somp.  pytpnt 
in  the  anterior  horn,  for  trophic  disturbances,  especially  eruptions  in 
the  skin,  necrosis  of  the  fingers,  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  fragility  of 
the  bones,  occur  in  lesions  limited  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  central 
area  or  invading  the  anterior  horn,  as,  for  example,  in  syringomyelia 
and  in  anterior  poliomyelitis.  It  is  probable  that  these  mechanisms 
are  not  the  only  ones  which  preside  over  nutrition,  and  that  through- 
out the  body  and  in  the  skin  the  nerve  mechanism  of  the  vessels  is 
quite  competent  to  regulate  nutrition,  provided  it  is  not  put  to  too 
great  a  strain.  Thus  bed-sores  and  cystitis  are  in  my  opinion  rarely 
due  primarily  to  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  may  usually  be  avoided 
by  proper  care.  In  the  normal  body  continuous  pressure  upon  any 
one  part  for  a  long  time  without  shifting  of  position  does  not  occur 
even  in  sleep,  and  if  a  similar  repeated  change  of  posture  is  kept  up 
in  a  case  of  spinal  paralysis,  bed-sores  will  not  appear.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  continued  pressure  without  change  of  position  which 
produces  such  sores,  and  this  is  proven  by  the  locality  in  which  they 
uniformly  appear  —  namely,  over  the  sacrum,  upon  the  trochanters, 
upon  the  heels,  or  upon  spots  subjected  to  greatest  pressure  when  the 
patient  lies  long  in  one  position.  In  cystitis  it  is  the  introduction  of 
germs  into  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  catheter  which  is  responsible 
for  the  disease,  or  else  an  over-distention  and  consequent  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  when  the  proper  catheterization  is  neglected.  While  it 
I  is  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  spinal  cord  has  trophic  functions  in  the 
j  sense  that  it  regulates  the  degree  of  circulation  and  the  rapidity  of 
processes  of  nutrition,  it  is  not  believed  that  a  lesion  in  the  cord  alone 
under  proper  care  of  the  patient  will  result  in  lesions  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes. 

The  atrophy  of  the  muscles  which  occurs  in  spinal  paralysis  appears 
to  be  too  rapid  to  be  accounted  for  by  disuse,  and  the  fnigility  of  the 
bones  which  appears  in  syringomyelia  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
distinct  trophic  influence  of  the  cord  upon  the  bones. 

In  all  conditions  of  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  the  part  of  the 
body  related  to  the  part  of  the  cord  destroyed  is  found  to  present  a 
bluish  appearance,  indicating  an  imperfect  capillary  circulation  due  to 
a  lack  of  tone  in  the  arteries,  and  also  a  cold  condition  due  to  imper- 
fect processes  of  nutrition  going  on  in  consequence  of  the  venous  stasis. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  parts  of  the  body  below  a  trana- 
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verse  lesion  of  the  cord,  in  syringomyelia,  and  also  in  anterior  polio- 
myelitis ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  spinal  cord  is  concerned  in  the 
,  vasomotor  mechanism.  Hence  in  any  cases  where  vasomotor  or  trophic 
symptoms  appear  in  a  patient  the  suspicion  is  aroused  of  a  spiual-conl 
disease. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SPINAL  BLOODVESSEIA 

The  maiD  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord  are  three  in  number.  Tliey 
lie  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  tlie  organ  along  its  entire 
length.  The  anterior  spinal  artery  is  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  two 
vessels  which  arise  from  the  vertebral  arteries  and  it  extends  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  posterior  spinal  arteries  also  arise 
from  the  vertebral  arteries,  but  do  not  often  joiu.  They  pass  down- 
wanl  along  the  surface  of  the  cord  on  each  side  near  the  entry  of  the 
posterior  spinal  nerve  roots.     (See  Plate  XI.)     In  addition  to  these 
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main  arteries  there  are  a  large  number  of  smaller  arteries,  branches  of 
the  intercostal  arteries,  which  enter  the  spinal  canal  at  the  sides  of  the 
spinal  nerves  and  are  distributed  to  the  antoro-Iateral  snriaees  of  the 
cord,  freely  anastomosing  with  one  another.  These  have  been  called 
anterior  and  posterior  radicular  arteries.  They  divide  into  ascending 
and  descending  branches  an<l  anastomose  frei'ly  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  spinal  arteries,  makin^r  a  sort  of  arterial  network  al>out  the 
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epinal  cord  from  which  nuraemus  small  branches  penetrate  the  surface 
oi"  the  organ.  The  number  of  these;  nuliculur  arteries  is  variable,  but 
tbey  are  never  present  on  all  iLo  nerves,  every  secuud  or  tliird  nerve 
having  ail  accompanying  vessel.  There  is  a  fold  of  pia  mater  in  the 
anterior  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  this  luld  a  large  branch  oi' 
the  anterior  spinal  arteries  is  usually  found  running  longitudinally. 
From  this  branch  secondary  branches  enter  the  gray  matter  of  the 
tipinal  cord  and  pass  down  in  it,  forming  the  central  arteries  of  the 
rxird.  Thus  the  supply  of  the  pray  matter  and  white  matter  of 
the  cord  is  fi-oni  diB'crcnt  bninc!ic».  Fig  54  demouHtrates  this  dis- 
trihutinu.  All  of  the  spinal  arteries  which  enter  the  «>rd  are  terminal 
arteries  like  the  basal  arteries  of  the  brain ;  that  is,  tliey  do  not  anas- 
tomose. Hcn<!e  an  embolus  in  a  spinal  veisscl  always  leads  to  an  area 
of  softening.  The  peripheral  spinal  branches  which  penetrate  the 
oi^a  from  its  surface  enter  with  the  connective-tissue  scptu  or  with 
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the  nerve  roots.  They  8Up]>Iy  die  white  matter  of  the  cord,  and  their 
terminal  twigs  reach  the  edge  of  the  gray  matter  and  sometimes  enter 
it,  but  they  do  not  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  central  artery. 

Tlie  fine  capillaries  within  the  gray  matter  empty  into  veins  which 
accompany  the  central  arteries  and  empty  into  lai^r  veins  which  lie 
in  the  anterior  fissure.  The  majority  of"  the  spinal  capillaries,  how- 
ever, empty  into  fine  venous  twigs  which  make  their  exit  on  the  lateral 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  cord  where  a  venous  netwurk  snmiunds 
the  conl.  This  in  turn  empties  into  lai^r  veins  which  make  tlieir 
exit  tnim  the  spinal  canal  with  the  spinal  nerves,  and  thus  reach  the 
vena  cava.  Others  ascend  to  empty  into  the  branches  of  the  jugular 
vein  within  the  skull. 

While  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  diseases  of  the  spinal 
bloodvessels  and  to  tlic  results  of  endarteritis,  it  is  probable  that  these 
play  a  large  part  in  the  prodnctiop  of  various  forms  of  spinal-cortl 
disease.     I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  injury  to  the  spine  in  which 
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a  sudden  development  of  symptoms  indicating  a  transverse  total  lesion 
were  followed  by  a  gradual  and  complete  recovery.  I  have  also  seen 
similar  cases  without  injury.  In  these  cases  the  only  explanation  of 
the  symptoms  possible  was  that  a  hemorrhage  either  outside  or  inside 
of  the  spinal  dura  had  occurred ;  had  produced  pressure  enough  to 
suspend  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  lesion ;  but  had 
been  gradually  absorbed ;  and  as  the  pressure  of  the  clot  was  removed 
the  spinal  functions  were  resumed.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  syringomyelia  it  has  been  possible  to  diag- 
nosticate hemorrhages  within  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  similar  symptoms;^  and  recent  pathological  study* 
seems  to  indicate  that  many  supposed  cases  of  myelitis  are  really  cases 
of  softening  in  the  cord  due  to  thrombosis  in  diseased  bloodvessels, 
and  that  some  forms  of  sclerosis  may  originate  in  obliterating  endar- 
teritis of  the  peripheral  vessels  that  enter  the  posterior  and  lateral 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  will  be  necessary  in  the  chapters  upon 
tabes  and  upon  lateral  sclerosis  to  cidl  attention  more  particularly  to 
endarteritis  as  a  possible  cause  of  some  cases  of  these  diseases. 

'  Wm.  Browning.     Medical  News,  October  7,  1905. 

'  B.  J.  Williamflon.     Manchester  Medical  Chronicle,  1895. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ANTERIOR  POLIOMYELITIS. 

Acate  Anterior  Poliomyelitis.     Infantile  Paralysis.     Clironic  Anterior  Poliomyelitis. 
Progreasive  Muscular  Atrophy.     Ascending  Atrophic  Paralysis. 

Anterior  poliomyelitis,  infantile  spinal  paralysis,  acute  atrophic 
paralysis,  atrophic  spinal  paralysis,  or  regressive  paralysis  is  an  acute 
disease,  chiefly  observed  among  children,  but  occasionally  among 
adults,  characterized  by  sudden  complete  loss  of  power  in  one  or  more 
limbs,  usually  in  the  legs  followed  by  rapid  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles  and  by  an  imperfect  growth  of  the  limb  aifected,  and  attended 
by  slight  pain,  but  not  by  any  permanent  sensory  disorder. 

Etiology.  —  The  disease  occurs  in  both  sexes  with  about  equal  fre- 
quency. There  is  no  history  of  its  being  inherited.  The  following 
table  demonstrates  that  the  age  of  maximum  liability  is  between  the 
first  and  fourth  years,  but  children  at  all  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease, 
and  it  occurs  in  adult  life  : 

Table  IV.  — Age  of  Onset 


Ut  year. 

2d. 

9d. 

4/A. 

5th. 

6/A. 

7th. 

Sth. 

9th. 

lOlh. 

SeeligmuIIer, 

Galbraith, 

Sinkler, 

Gowers, 

Starr, 

20 

17 

44 

21 

19 

25 
38 
92 
21 
62 

18 

15 
55 
25 
45 

1 

4 
29 

9 
23 

1 
1 

9 
17 

18 

2 

2 
4 

8 

3 
2 
5 

6 
6 
2 

0 
4 
5 

3 
0 
4 

Total  cases. 

121 

228 

158 

66 

46 

16 

10 

14 

9 

7 

The  youngest  case  on  record  is  mentioned  by  Duchenne  in  a  child 
twelve  days  old,  and  Sinkler  has  seen  a  case  develop  in  a  child  at  the 
age  of  six  weeks.  The  youngest  patient  in  my  own  records  was  five 
months  old.  It  has  been  noticed  by  all  authors  since  the  time  of 
Barlow  (1878)  that  infantile  paralysis  develops  most  commonly  during 
the  warm  season.  This  is  especially  true  in  England  and  in  America, 
as  is  shown  by  Table  V.,  which  demonstrates  the  month  of  the  year 
in  which  cases  developed,  as  noted  by  Barlow,  Growers,  Sinkler,  and 
myself. 

The  disease  has  occurred  in  epidemic  form  in  a  number  of  difierent 
localities  in  every  case  during  the  summer.  Colmcr  ^  first  recorded 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  epidemic  form,  for  he  mentions  that 
in  a  village  where  he  saw  1  case  10  other  cases  had  develoj>ed  during 
the  preceding  few  weeks.     Cordier  ^  published  an  account  of  an  epi- 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1843. 
"Lyon  radical,  1887. 
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demic  occurring  in  Lyons,  France,  in  1885.  He  saw  13  cases  develop- 
ing during  the  months  of  June  and  July  in  a  small  town  of  1,500 
people  where  in  other  years  the  disease  had  been  extremely  rare. 
Medin  of  Stockholm  described  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  occurring  in 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1889,  44  cases  hav- 
ing been  observed  by  him  during  that  time ;  and  Rissler,  who  exam- 
ined 3  of  these  cases  post-mortem,  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  true 
anterior  poliomyelitis.  Medin  mentions  that  a  small  epidemic  had 
occurred  in  1881  in  the  town  of  Umea  in  Sweden.  Leegard  observed 
a  small  epidemic  in  Mundal  in  Norway  in  1890. 

Table  V.  —  M^nth  of  OnseL 

DarUnr.      (Joicers.      Sinkler.        Slarr,  IblaL 

January 1  1  4  3  9 

February 0  1  3  1  6 

March 4  1  9  7  21 

April 2  1  4  3  10 

May 4  1  10  4  19 

June 5  11  27  7  50 

July '.  IG  13  62  30  111 

AugUKt 11  13  65  48  137 

September 4  15  29  34  82 

October 3  6  25  13  47 

November 1  2  4  5  12 

December 2  6  3  2  12 


53  70  235  157  515 


The  most  extensive  epidemic  of  the  disease  on  record  was  described 
by  Ca verly  ^  of  Rutland,  Vt.  It  occurred  between  July  20  and  Sep- 
tember 20,  1895,  in  the  Otter  Creek  Valley,  within  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles  of  the  city  of  Rutland,  and  during  the  summer  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  isolated  cases  of  the  disease  were  observed  through  the  State  of 
Vermont.  Caverly  reports  144  cases  of  various  grades  of  severity 
developing  both  in  children  and  adults,  children  below  the  age  of  six 
years  being  the  chief  victims.^  Pieraccini^  observed  a  small  epidemic 
near  Florence,  Italy,  in  the  same  year  (1895)  in  July  and  August; 
and  Medin  *  of  Stockholm  has  recently  reported  a  second  epidemic  in 
Stockholm  in  the  year  1895.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  epi- 
demic form  is  exceedingly  suggestive  of  its  infectious  origin.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  hypothesis  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  disease  has  been 
frequently  observed  in  connection  with  other  infectious  diseases.  Thus 
it  is  an  occasional  sequel  of  diphtheria,  meningitis,  measles,  pneumonia, 
scarlet  fever,  and  acute  malarial  poisoning. 

Exposure  to  cold  or  to  a  sudden  check  of  perspiration  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  exciting  cause  in  certain  cases.  I  have  seen  several 
children  who  were  attiurked  with  infantile  spinal  paralysis  subsequent 
to  long-continued  bathing  in  cold  water  during  the  summer.  Trauma- 
tism is  frequently  assigned  as  a  cause  by  parents,  and  a  few  cases  are 

*New  York  Medical  Tte(x>rd,  I>ecem})er  1,  1885. 
'Lo  Sperimentale,  xlix.,  No.  27,  September,  1895. 
»Nord.  Med.  Ark.,  189G,  No.  1. 
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on  record,  which  I  can  confirm  by  my  own  observations,  in  which  the 
disease  has  developed  immediately  afler  a  severe  fall  or  blow  on  the 
back.     In  some  cases  no  cause  can  be  discovered. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  disease  appears  in  children  who  are 
learning  to  walk,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  are  located 
much  more  commonly  in  the  legs  than  in  the  arms,  has  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  a  functional  hypersemia  of  the  cord  in  its  lumbar  region, 
due  to  overexertion,  going  on  to  a  pathological  congestion  and  hemor- 
rhage, may  be  an  etiological  factor. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that 
the  exact  pathological  changes  occurring  in  infantile  spinal  paralysis 
have  been  accurately  described,  autopsies  having  been  recently  obtained 
within  a  few  days  of  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  at  longer  intervals 
in  different  cases  up  to  the  state  of  chronic  permanent  change  in  the 
cord.  The  earlier  description  of  Charcot  was  based  upon  cases  exam- 
ined only  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease,  and  this  fact  explains  the 
discrepancy  between  his  observations  and  those  of  modem  pathologists. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  active  congestion  of  the 
spinal  meninges  and  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  supplied  by 
the  branches  of  the  anterior  spinal  artery.  The  bloodvessels  are  dis- 
tended and  some  of  the  capillaries  are  ruptured,  allowing  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  cells ;  the  perivascular  spaces  and  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cord  are  filled  with  emigrating  leucocytes ;  and  there  is  a  consid- 
erable exudation  of  serum.  The  serum  fills  the  lymph  spaces  about 
the  vessels  and  about  the  nerve  cells ;  the  leucocytes  infiltrate  the 
tissues  everywhere,  cluster  about  the  cells,  and  make  their  way  into 
the  cells.  There  is  a  great  increase  of  small  cells  and  nuclei  through- 
out the  neuroglia,  which  may  be  due  to  a  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia 
cells  or  of  the  endothelial  elements,  or  may  be  due  to  an  emigration 
from  the  bloodvessels.  This  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  leucocytes 
and  nuclei  may  be  so  intense  as  to  obscure  all  other  elements.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  bloodvessels  and  the  neuroglia,  as  well  as  the 
ganglion  cells  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  share  in  the  pathological 
process.  The  changes  in  the  motor  neurones  (ganglion  cells)  are  very 
marked.  All  varieties  of  degenerative  changes  may  be  seen.  The 
cell  may  have  a  cloudy  appearance  and  be  slightly  swollen,  staining 
more  deeply  by  reagents,  the  chromophile  granules  appearing  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  normal  cells,  as  seen  by  the  Nissl  stain,  and  the 
nucleus  appearing  granular.  This  is  shown  in  Plate  III.,  B.  A  fur- 
ther stage  of  degeneration  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  the  protoplasm  no 
longer  absorbs  stains ;  the  cell  is  swollen,  has  lost  its  sharp  outline, 
has  a  homogeneous  appearance,  and  the  nucleus  is  faint,  as  are  also  the 
outlines  of  some  of  the  dendrites.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
stages  of  d^eneration  an  arrest  of  the  process  and  a  gradual  regenera- 
tion and  a  return  to  the  condition  of  health  with  resumption  of  the 
function  of  the  cell  is  possible.  If  the  process  of  degeneration  pro- 
ceeds beyond  this  point,  however,  no  repair  is  possible,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  cell   is   forever  lost.      When  degeneration  has  gone  on 
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beyond  the  stage  lost  described  the  cell  uppcars  to  be  changed  into  s   i 
swollen,  irr^ular,  or  spherical  mass  of  material ;  its  protoplu^m  be- 
comes cloudy  and  its  nucleus  is  not  visible,  if  staine<l  at  all ;  the  chro- 
mophile  gmnules  have  lost  their  regular  arrangement  in  concentric 
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rings  about  the  nucleus  or  in  radiating  Xmea  toward  a  neuraxone,  and 
the  homogeneous  mass  is  seen  to  be  permeated  with  vacuoles,  the  den-  i 
drites  having  dropped  off,     {See  Plate  III.,  c,  d.)     In  the  last  stage  | 
the  protoplasm  shrinks,  the  cell  body  beiug  redu(«d  very  materially  in  , 
size.     It  has  lost  its  polygonal  shape  and  become  no  larger  than  its 
original  nucleus.     It  stains  deeply  and  has  a  granular  appearance. 
During  tile  later  stages  of  this  degeneration  leucocytes  may  be  ob- 
served penetrating  the  pericellular  spaces  and  encroaching  upon  the 
cell  body.     Both  in  the  dendrites  and  in  the  neuraxone  similar  degea^. 
erative  processes  may  be  observed  in  pn^ress,  and  they  are  destroyed 
Ijefore  the  cell  undergoes  its  final  degeneration,      (See   Plate  HI., 
E,  P,  G.) 

While  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  parallel  d^ree  of  change  \ 
in  tlie  interstitial  tissues  and  in  the  ganglion  cells,  so  that  there  is  a   i 
shrinkage  and  prt^ressive  destruction  of  the  neuroglia  ae  well  as  of 
the  nerve  elements,  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  cellular  degcnera- 
tjon  is  attended  by  few  changes  in  the  interstitial  tissues.     The  degree  | 
to  which  various  groups  of  cells  arc  affected  varies  greatly  at  different 
levels  of  the  cord,  and  in  some  groups  a  lai^r  number  of  cells  may 
be  affected  than  in  others.     Tlie  extent  of  the  pai^lysie  and  the  degree 
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of  the  paralysis  in  any  one  muscle  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
number  of  groups  of  ceils  ufl'etted  and  upon  the  number  of  cells 
destroyed  in  any  one  group. 

The  result  of  the  atrophy  of  cella  and  of  the  neuroglia  is  a  gradual 
ehrinkage  of  the  entire  area  of  the  anterior  horn,  leading  eecoudarily 
to  a  collapse  inward  of  the  wiiite  columua  surrounding  the  gr.iy  matter 
and  of  tile  nervous  fibre  issuing  from  the  horn  through  tliose  wliite 
columns  into  tlie  anterior  nerve  roots.     There  is  also  a  degenerative 


atrophy  of  fibres  in  the  anterior  nerves.     Many  of  the  cells  in  tfie 

Ianltrior  lionia  of  tlie  cord  send  their  axones  to  the  autero-latenil 
column,  wliere  they  turn  upward  and  downward  to  pass  tb  other  levels 
and  terminate  in  the  anterior  hnm,  thus  serving  to  associate  the  action 
of  different  cells  lying  at  different  levels  of  the  cord.  These  associa- 
tion cella  as  well  as  the  motor  cells  suffer  from  degeneration,  and 
hence  there  is  a  secondary  degenerative  process  in  their  axones,  leading 
to  a  shrinkage  and  slight  sclerosis  in  the  antero-lateral  eohimn  of  tlie 
cord  for  a  varying  distance  alwve  and  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 
The  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  gray  matter  varies  in  various  cases. 
In  some  eases  the  patholt^cal  change  is  strictly  limited  to  the  anterior 
horn,  being  particularly  severe  in  its  peripheral  r^on.  In  other 
coses  tlie  central  gray  matter  which  lies  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  horns  is  also  affectetl.     It  is  in  these  latter  easef;  that  the 
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symptom  of  puiu  \s  marked  in  the  eai-ly  stage  of  the  disea^,  itnd  tlie 
growth  of  tlic  limbs  is  iuterfered  with  iu  the  clintnic  stage,  the  central 
gray  matter  iit"  the  cord  having  a  closer  relation  to  the  growth  of  the 
tissues  than  other  parts. 

The  majority  of  recent  patholo^ste  believe  tliat  in  anterior  polio- 
myelitis there  is  an  aeute  inflammatory  process  limited  to  the  domain 
of  the  anterior  spinal  arteries,  involving  both  the  neuroglia  and  the 
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ganglioD  cells,  and  resulting  in  dc^neration  and  atrophy  both  of  the 
interstitial  tissue  and  of  the  ganglion  cells.  A  few  observers,  among 
whom  Von  Xuhldea '  may  be  cittd,  still  Iwlieve  that  Charcot  wua  right 
in  supposing  that  the  degenenktion  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  cells, 
and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  general  inflammatory  process  in  the 
interstitial  tissues.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  process  is  found  in  a  thrombosis  of  one  of  tlie  branches  of  the 
spinal  artery  or  in  a  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  horn. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  cases  that  are  due  to  infection  the  lesion 
is  one  of  acute  inflammation,  gueh  as  we  find  in  other  organs  in  acute 
inflammatory  infectious  di.'teases  —  c- 9',  the  lung  in  pneumonia,  the 
joints  in  rheumatism.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  cases  in  which  there 
is  an  onset  without  fever  or  evidence  of  an  infetitious  process  the  lesioa 
is  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  or  is  due  to  hemorrhage 
or  to  thrombosis  in  a  spinal  vessel. 

Symptoma. — The  disease  usually  begins,  like  an  acute  infectaoos    , 
ilisease,  with  fever,  sometimes  attended  by  convulsions  and  delirium, 
'  Ctntrallilittt  f.  allgem.  Path.  u.  Path.  Aimt.,  1894,  voL  v.,  p.  728. 
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sometimes  by  considerable  pain  in  the  back,  body,  and  limbs;  occa- 
sionally by  digestive  disturbances,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea ;  sometimes 
merely  by  general  malaise.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  102°  or 
103°  F.,  and  the  patient  may  have  a  chill  followed  by  sweating.  The 
temperature  remains  about  101°  or  102°  for  several  days,  witfi  slight 
morning  remission,  then  gradually  sinks  to  normal,  the  entire  febrile 
movement  rarely  lasting  more  than  a  week.  Within  a  day  or  two  of 
onset  paralysis  sets  in.  This  may  be  in  both  legs,  or  in  both  arms ; 
rarely  in  one  limb  alone,  or  in  all  four  extremities.  If  the  child  is 
young  and  is  confined  to  bed  by  the  fever,  the  paralysis  may  not  be 
noticed  until  the  second  or  third  day.  In  older  children  and  adults 
the  paralysis  is  well  developed  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  onset. 
It  is  observed  that  infants  cry  a  good  deal  during  the  period  of  inva- 
sion, and  those  who  are  old  enough  to  complain  say  that  they  sufiTer 
from  pain  in  the  back  and  in  the  affected  limbs.  This  pain  may 
remain  for  some  weeks.  Occasionally  there  is  some  rigidity  of  the 
spine  or  neck,  suggestive  of  meningitis,  but  this  soon  subsides.  There 
is  usually  no  disturbance  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  although  in  a  few 
cases  retention  of  urine  has  been  noticed  for  a  few  days.  There  is  no 
tendency  to  the  development  of  bed-sores  or  of  trophic  changes  in  the 
skin.  There  is  no  complaint  of  numbness  or  of  parsesthesia,  and  there 
is  never  any  loss  of  sensation,  but  the  limbs  are  sometimes  painftil 
upon  any  movement,  especially  in  the  joints. 

After  the  fever  with  its  attendant  malaise  and  digestive  disturbances 
has  subsided  and  the  general  health  has  been  restored,  there  remains 
a  paralysis  more  or  less  extensive.  This  paralysis  is  usually  more 
extensive  at  the  onset  than  it  is  destined  to  be  permanently. '  Thus 
the  child  may  at  first  be  completely  helpless,  and  later  recover  power 
in  all  but  one  limb ;  or  the  trunk  may  be  paralyzed  at  the  onset,  but 
not  permanently  affected.  Both  legs  are  commonly  affected  together, 
but  the  final  paralysis  is  usually  limited  to  one  limb.  Occasionally 
the  neck  muscles  are  distinctly  weak,  and  there  may  be  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  This  is  seen  in  cases  in  which  the  arms  are  paralyzed, 
and  yet  the  final  paralysis  may  affect  but  one  arm.  The  face  has 
been  paralyzed  with  the  arms,  and  the  ocular  muscles  also,  but  either 
is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  final  paral- 
ysis has  been  limited  to  two  or  three  muscles  the  original  panilysis 
was  widespread,  involving  all  the  limbs.  The  facts  should  be  remem- 
bered in  giving  a  prognosis  in  the  early  stage.  Sometimes  tlie  onset 
of  the  paralysis  is  not  sudden,  but  there  is  a  gradual  increase  during 
a  week  or  ten  days,  then  a  stationary  period,  and  then  a  regression. 
The  subsidence  of  the  paralysis  begins  from  a  week  to  two  months 
after  the  onset,  and  then  goes  on  steadily,  but  it  is  not  until  after  three 
months  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  determine  what  muscles  will  eventu- 
ally recover.     There  is  always  a  certiiin  amount  of  permanent  paralysis. 

The  muscles  which  are  paralyzed  undergo  atrophy.  This  is  more 
rapid  and  complete  in  those  that  are  to  be  permanently  paralyzed,  and 
there  is  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  limbs  which  is  well  marked  within 
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a  iDoath,  The  paralyzed  muscles  are  relaxed,  never  rigid,  and  show 
a  reactioQ  of  degeneration  to  tlie  electrical  tests.  The  reaction  of  de- 
generation consists  of  a  loss  of  the  respooae  iu  both  muscle  and  nerve 
to  faradic  stimulus,  and  a  loss  of  response  in  the  nerve  to  galvanic 
stimulus.  The  galvanic  reaction  of  the  mu.scle  remains,  but  in  such  a 
muscle  tfiere  is  ibuud  an  alteration  of  its  normal  contractility  to  gal- 
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vanic  currents.  For  the  first  few  months  the  muscle  responds  too 
strongly  to  galvanism  and  contracts  imder  the  powitive  pole  more 
ijuiekly  than  under  the  negative  pole  when  the  current  is  sent  tlirough 
it.  Later  the  contractility  to  galvanism  is  progressively  decreased, 
until  in  a  totally  paralyzed  muscle  it  is  lost.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
prognostic  sign  that  the  muscles  in  which  tlie  faradic  reaction  is  pre- 
served will  recover  though  paralyzed  for  a  time  at  the  onset.  Such 
muscles  also  preserve  their  tone,  so  that  tliey  contract  when  percussed 
sharply  witli  a  hammer. 

The  circulation  in  the  affected  limb  is  considerably  impaired,  and 
it  is  cold,  blue  and  flabby,  but  not  cedematons.  In  some  (ases  the 
bone  is  subsequently  ham|>ered  in  its  growth,  so  that  the  limb  ia 
shorter  and  more  slender  than  its  fellow  in  after  life.  (See  Fig,  58.) 
While  the  description  just  given  of  an  acute  onset  with  fever  applies 
to  about  three-quarters  of  the  cases  of  anterior  poliomyelitis,  there  re- 
mains one-quarter  in  which  there  is  no  febrile  onset.  Of  166  cases  in 
my  clinic,  120  began  with  fever  and  46  began  without  fever.     Siulc- 
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let  reporti-d  178  with  iuvcr,  40  without  fevur.     lu  tlit'sc  cases  tho 
child  wliile  in  u  state  of  peHe.!  h^ultli  is  suddualy  paralyjud  in  one  or 


nmw  limbs,     It  pivcH  no  sign  of  pain,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ill,  and 
the  paralysis  surprises  the  mother  by  its  sudden  onset.    In  these  cases 
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the  paralysiB  is  8ood  followed  by  atrophy  aod  by  vaso-motor  paralysis. 
It  is  not  attended  by  pain  or  teaderaess  on  motion,  and  usually  de- 
creases to  Bouie  extent,  leaving  tiie  limb,  however,  in  part  permanently 
paralyzed. 

These  two  types  of  onset  of  tiie  disease  are  evidently  quite  distiact 
from  one  another,  and  their  pathological  basis  is  probably  different,  aa 
has  been  already  stated. 

After  the  onset  is  over  there  is  a  alow  pn^ressive  improvement  up 
to  a  certaiD  point,  and  then  the  pcrnmuent  condition  of  paralysis  is 
found  to  vary  greatly  in  different  eases. 

The  location  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  in  the  legs,  and  here  two 
types  of  the  disease  may  be  recognized — the  leg  type  and  the  thigh 
■  type.     In  the  1^  type  the  perouei  alone  or  with  tJie  anterior  tibiid 


InfiDtlla  panlfili  and  almphr  of  the  left  mrm  two  jran  aHer  onset.    The  partiil  tuiallon  of  the 
humcnii  l>  cildcot ;  una  nlm  the  main  tn  griffr. 

muscles  are  commonly  affected,  although  the  posterior  tibial  group  may 
share  in  the  paralysis  or  may  even  1)0  as  fully  p!imlyw<l  ns  the  others. 
As  the  paralyairt  remains,  deformities  of  the  ankle  and  foot  will  appear, 
the  form  of  tiiiii>es  develo]>ed  depending  upon  the  muscles  chiefly  para- 
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lyzed.  In  the  thigh  type,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  and  the  glutei 
and  muscles  about  the  thigh  are  those  chiefly  aflected,  the  muscles  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  and  the  muscles  below  the  knee  often  escap- 
ing. In  these  cases  the  leg  hangs  like  a  flail  from  the  body,  and  can- 
not support  the  weight  at  all.  In  some  cases  nearly  all  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremity  are  paralyzed,  and  the  atrophy  is  uniform 
throughout  the  limb.  In  these  severe  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  muscles  of  the  back  and  abdomen  to  share  in  the  paralysis  and 
atrophy. 

When  the  arms  are  attacked  two  types  of  paralysis  have  been  des- 
cribed, the  upper-arm  type  and  the  lower-arm  type.  In  the  upper-arm 
type  the  muscles  about  the  scapula  and  the  deltoid,  the  biceps,  and 
supinator  longus  are  paralyzed  and  atrophic,  and  consequently  the 
motions  of  the  shoulder  joint  and  elbow-joint  are  seriously  hampered. 
In  these  cases  the  shoulder-joint  is  unduly  movable  and  the  head  of 
the  humerus  falls  out  of  the  socket.  In  the  lower-arm  type  the  mus- 
cles below  the  elbow  are  invaded,  the  flexors  or  extensors  of  the  wrist 
and  fingers,  or  both  together,  are  aflected,  the  supinator  longus  escap- 
ing. In  other  cases  the  interossei  and  the  thenar  and  hypothenar 
muscles  of  the  hand  are  paralyzed,  while  the  long  flexors  and  extensors 
escape.  Occasionally  a  combination  of  upper-arm  and  lower-arm  types 
occurs,  in  which  case  the  entire  extremity  is  useless.  The  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  is  occasionally  involved  in  the  paralysis  together  with  the 
arms.  The  muscles  of  the  back  and  trunk  are  rarely  the  only  ones 
permanently  paralyzed. 

In  a  very  few  cas(»s  the  entire  muscular  system  of  the  body  appears 
to  be  affected  by  this  disease ;  both  legs,  the  trunk,  and  both  arms  are 
more  or  less  paralyzed  ;  but  even  in  these  cases  a  careful  examination 
will  show  that  the  degree  of  the  paralysis  and  atrophy  is  not  the  same 
in  all  the  muscles.  The  relative  frequency  of  paralysis  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  is  shown  in  the  following  table  (Table  VI.).  The 
paralysis  is  rarely,  if  ever,  exactly  symmetrical  when  both  legs  or  both 
arms  are  involved. 


Table  VI.  —  The  DigiribiUion  of  Permanent  Paralysis, 

Duchtnne.^    Seelig^muUer.*  Sinkler.^      Starr.  Total. 

Both  legs 9                14            107           54  184 

RiKht  leg 25                 15              63           31  134 

Uftleg 7                 27              62           37  133 

Right  arm        ....       5                   9                5            11  30 

Uftanii 5                   4                8             6  23 

Both  arms.       ....       2                   1                1              5  9 

All  extremities       ...       5                   2              35             9  51 

Arm  and  leg  same  side .       .11                   2              26             9  48 

Arm  and  leg  opposite  sides  .2                   1                1             6  10 

Trunk 1                 ...              22             4  27 

Three  extremities ...              10             5  15 

» Archives  g^n.  de  M^.,  1864,  p.  38. 

'Oerhardt's  Handbuch  d.  Kinderkrankheiten,  1880,  vol.  v.,  p.  1. 

'  Heating's  Cyclop,  of  Children's  Diseases,  1890,  vol.  iv.,  p.  605. 
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In  addition  to  the  paralysis  and  atrophy,  there  is  a  loss  of  reflex  ac- 
tion at  the  level  of  the  lesion  in  every  case.  The  skin  reflexes  usually 
return  after  a  time,  but  the  tendon  reflexes  are  absent  for  a  long  period, 
even  when  a  partial  recovery  of  the  muscle  involved  has  taken  place. 
Thus  the  knee-jerk  is  uniformly  absent  when  the  thigh  muscles  are 
paralyzed,  and  the  elbow-jerk  and  wrist-jerk  when  the  arms  are 
affected. 

Sensation  is  preserved  in  almost  every  case,  but  I  have  so  frequently 
observed  a  permanent  hypersensitive  condition  to  painful  impressions 
in  the  paralyzed  limb  that  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  lesion  in  the 
gray  matter  affects  the  pain-sense  tracts  in  their  passage  through  the 
cord  at  the  level  of  their  entrance,  and  has  a  relation  to  this  symptom. 
There  is  marked  vasomotor  paralysis  and  lack  of  vasomotor  response 
in  the  limb  to  applications  of  heat  and  cold. 

Deformities  of  the  joints  are  a  common  sequel  in  infantile  spinal 
paralysis.  The  approximation  of  articular  surfaces  is  secured,  in  part, 
by  the  normal  tension  of  the  muscles,  especially  at  the  shoulder,  hip, 
and  knee,  and  hence  paralysis  of  the  muscles  controlling  these  joints  is 
attended  by  relaxation  and  a  greater  degree  of  mobility  than  is  normal. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  humerus  falls  from  its  socket  when  the  deltoid  is 
paralyzed,  and  abnormal  extension  of  the  knee  is  often  seen  in  the 
upper-leg  type  of  paralysis.  After  some  months  of  paralysis  the 
muscles  which  are  the  natural  opponents  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  are 
apt  to  become  permanently  contractured,  and  this  also  occasions  defor- 
mities. The  action  of  gravitation  on  a  flaccid  part  of  the  limb  com- 
bines with  the  contracture  in  the  case  of  the  f(X)t  to  increase  the 
deformity  there,  and  hence  all  forms  of  taliixjs  may  ensue  upon  infan- 
tile paralysis.  Deformities  of  the  wrist  are  also  observed,  but  these 
are  not  common.  Curvature  of  the  spine  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  is  frequently  seen,  all  varieties  having  been  described. 
Its  most  common  cause  is  the  shortness  of  one  leg,  due  to  arrest  of  its 
growth.  Such  curvatures  differ  from  those  due  to  bone  disejise  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  persist  during  suspension  of  the  body  by  the 
head  and  arms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  treatment 
to  prevent  the  development  of  these  deformities. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  in  any  case  may  be  divided  into  stages. 
After  an  acute  onset  there  is  a  stage  of  maximum  intensity  lasting 
from  one  to  six  weeks,  and  followed  by  a  pericxl  of  steady  improve- 
ment which  may  extend  from  six  months  to  a  year.  Then  follows  the 
permanent  chronic  condition,  in  which  the  normal  growth  of  the  child 
may  lead  to  a  slow  development  of  the  limb,  but  not  to  any  change  in 
its  power  of  use.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  complete  recovery  to  take 
place  after  an  attack  of  infantile  paralysis.  Even  in  the  lightest  cases 
there  is  usually  some  weakness,  slight  atrophy,  and  coldness  left,  and 
one  or  two  muscles  will  be  particularly  feeble.  In  the  majority  of 
ciises  considerable  jxirmanent  paralysis  remains,  recjuiring  the  use 
of  apparatus  to  assist  the  action  of  the  limb  and  to  prevent  deformi- 
ties.    Death  has  occasionally  occurred  during  the  acute  onset,  but  is 
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very  rare,  and  odcc  tliis  stage  is  pa>«Ml  there  is  notliing  in  the  dinease 
to  threiiteD  life. 

Il  is  tile  chief  characteristic  qf  the'atmphic  paralysis  in  this  disease 
tiiiit  it  selcots  certain  muscles  to  tJio  exulusion  of  others.  This  selec- 
liuii  hears  no  relutiuu  tii  tlie  arraogemeut  of  muscles  iu  the  limb  or  to 


the  conjoint  action  of  muscles  in  producing  any  definite  movement. 
It  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  of  cells 
controlling  the  muscles  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  Tlie 
exact  localization  of  the  disease  can  l)e  determined  by  referring  the 
sA-mptoms  in  any  case  to  Tnhle  I.  in  the  cliapter  on  the  Diagnosis  of 
Spiual-cord  Diseuxes,  page  171, 
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Diagnosis. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  disease,  and 
it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  Occasionally 
a  child  will  be  attacked  with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and,  on 
account  of  the  pain  in  the  joints,  will  be  unwilling  to  move  the  limbs, 
and  thus  may  be  thought  to  be  paralyzed.  A  careful  examination 
should  soon  demonstrate  the  real  condition,  for  acute  rheumatism 
never  causes  any  atrophy  or  paralysis,  and  the  local  tenderness  in  the 
joints,  the  sweating,  and  the  lack  of  coldness  of  the  limbs  may  also 
aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

Rachitis,  sometimes  caused  in  in&nts  living  in  healthful  and  com- 
fortable surroundings  by  the  use  of  artificial  patent  foods  containing 
considerable  sugar,  may  lead  to  a  sudden  febrile  onset,  with  much  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  limbs  and  unwillingness  to  move.  But  the  child 
is  not  really  paralyzed,  and  the  tenderness  of  its  bones,  the  appearance 
of  the  gums  and  the  sweating,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  limitation  of  the 
pain  and  inmiobility  to  one  or  two  limbs,  should  prevent  this  disease 
from  being  mistaken  for  infantile  paralysis. 

In  some  cases  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  there  is  considerable  pain 
felt  in  the  limbs,  and  some  tenderness  of  the  surface  and  of  the  mus- 
cles. The  existence  of  pain  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  disease 
occasionally  leads  to  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  Thus  Marsh  ^  records  a 
case  of  a  child  aged  five  years,  who  was  suddenly  attacked  with  pain 
in  the  lefl  leg  extending  down  the  thigh  to  the  knee.  The  limb  was 
flexed,  abducted,  and  rotated  outward,  and  any  motion  was  painful ; 
hence  the  case  was  recorded  as  acute  hip  disease,  but  closer  examina- 
tion showed  the  hip-joint  to  be  quite  freely  movable,  and  after  two 
days,  when  the  pain  had  passed  away,  the  case  was  found  to  be  one 
of  infantile  paralysis.  The  fever  and  general  constitutional  distur- 
bances present  at  the  onset  had  rendei'ed  the  diagnosis  obscure. 

In  painful  cases  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  neuritis  may  accom- 
pany the  poliomyelitis.  The  existence  of  pain  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  this  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  we  now  know  that  in  the  early 
stages  there  is  a  congestion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  which  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  pain.  If,  however,  the  pain  continues  and 
tenderness  develops  in  the  muscles  and  nerves,  it  is  probable  that  a 
neuritis  has  developed  due  to  the  same  infectious  agent  which  has 
caused  the  poliomyelitis.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  polyneuritis  is 
usually  a  disease  affijcting  the  extremities  symmetrically  and  causing 
drop-wrist  and  drop-foot ;  that  the  distal  parts  of  the  extremities  are 
more  severely  paralyzed  than  the  proximal  parts;  that  there  is  no 
such  selection  of  muscles  paralyzed  as  in  poliomyelitis,  and  that  there 
are  usually  sensory  disturbances  of  a  permanent  nature,  anesthesia  and 
analgesia,  or  ataxia,  in  addition  to  the  pain  and  tenderness  along  the 
nerves ;  hence  in  the  acute  stage  of  onset  a  polyneuritis  should  not  be 
confounded  with  a  poliomyelitis.  When  polyneuritis  accompanies 
])oliomyelitis  the  clinical  picture  will  be  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
the  symptoms  of  both  affiectious  (see  page  110). 

*  Lancet,  January  16,  1897. 
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A  localized  injury  of  the  brachial  plexus  (Erb's  paralysis),  causing 
paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  biceps,  coracobrachialis  and  supinator  longus 
is  not  uncommon  in  infants,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  infantile  palsy. 
The  history  of  trauma  during  delivery  and  the  local  anaesthesia  in  the 
distribution  of  the  circumflex  nerve  should,  however,  correct  the  mistake 
(see  page  62). 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  anterior  poliomyelitis  is  always  grave. 
Patients  do  not  often  die  of  the  affection,  but  they  rarely  escape  a  per- 
manent paralysis  in  some  part  of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  original  paralysis  subsides,  so  that  there  is  an 
apparent  improvement  of  a  considerable  degree.  Thus  a  patient  who 
has  originally  been  paralyzed  in  both  legs  may  recover  the  power  in 
one  1^  entirely,  and  may  be  left  with  a  condition  of  paralysis  in  the 
peronei  or  in  the  anterior  tibial  group  of  the  other  leg,  so  that  the 
terminal  condition  is  very  much  less  severe  than  that  at  the  onset 
As  a  rule,  the  limb  that  is  affected  never  entirely  regains  its  power, 
and  usually  shows  some  atrophy  and  shortening ;  for  the  growth  of 
the  limbs  is  hampered  by  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  hence  in  a 
growing  child  the  unaffected  limb  outgrows  the  other.  It  is  thought 
that  an  electrical  examination  may  afford  some  ground  for  a  prognosis. 
It  is  believed  that  the  muscles  which  respond  to  the  faradic  current 
three  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  disease  will  eventually  recover, 
while  those  that  fail  to  respond  to  this  current  at  that  time  will  always 
be  somewhat  impaired  in  power.  The  loss  of  faradic  reaction,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  indication  that  these  muscles  will  be  totally  paralyzed, 
since  the  faradic  reaction  has  been  known  to  return  in  a  muscle  a  year 
afl^r  it  has  been  lost,  yet  such  a  muscle  never  recovers  completely  its 
size  or  power.  The  prognosis  is  much  better  in  the  cases  which  begin 
with  fever  than  in  those  which  do  not. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis  in  the 
acute  stage  consists  in  keeping  the  child  quiet  in  bed  and  applying  a 
mild  form  of  counter-irritation  along  the  spine,  which  is  best  done  by 
a  paste  of  mustard  1  part  and  flour  3  parts,  applied  in  a  poultice 
along  the  back  and  removed  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  reddened,  and  then 
renewed  after  three  hours,  so  that  for  at  least  a  week  there  shall  be 
continual  counter-irritation  without  the  discomfort  of  a  blister.  The 
frequent  application  of  dry  cups  along  the  spine  may  l)e  used  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  Repeated  sponging  with  alcohol  and  cool  water 
is  indicated  in  the  cases  in  which  the  temperature  is  above  101°  F., 
but  phenacetin  or  antipyrinc  is  not  to  be  ascd  unless  the  tem{)erature 
reaches  103°  F.  There  is  some  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  in- 
ternal use  of  ergot.  The  dose  of  ergot  is  10  minims  of  the  fluid 
extract  for  a  child  below  the  age  of  two  years,  every  four  hours,  and 
2  minims  more  for  ejich  additional  year.  Iodide  of  potassium  may 
be  given  in  1 -grain  dose  in  the  early  stage,  and  moderate  doses  of 
salicylate  of  sodium  (2  gr.)  or  of  quinine  (J  gr.)  may  be  used  for  a 
child  of  two  years.  If  the  child  is  in  much  pain  or  has  convulsions, 
bromide  of  sodium  (o  gr.)  with  or  witliout  codeine  {.^^  gr.),  may  be 
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employed  as  a  symptomatic  remedy.  The  general  treatment  of  febrile 
conditions,  a  light  diet  and  laxatives,  is  not  to  be  neglected.  The 
best  laxative  is  castor  oil  5j,  glycerine  Sj,  cinnamon-water  ITlx,  given 
with  an  equal  amount  of  lemon  juice  sweetened.  Rest  in  a  prone 
position  in  bed  is  better  than  constant  lying  upon  the  back. 

When  the  acute  stage  is  passed  there  is  little  to  be  done  during  the 
second  week  excepting  to  nourish  the  child  well  and  to  keep  the  para- 
lyzed limb  warm.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  1-grain  to  3-grain  doses 
may  be  administered  three  times  a  day. 

When  the  paralysis  begins  to  subside  spontaneously  it  is  well  to 
administer  strychnine  in  full  dose,  ^  gr.,  three  times  a  day  for  a  child 
of  three  years  of  age.  This  remedy  is  best  given  at  intervals,  and  not 
continuously,  and  it  is  my  rule  to  use  it  for  one  week,  and  then  to 
intermit  for  three  days.  The  condition  of  mechanical  irritability  in 
unparalyzed  muscles,  as  determined  by  percussion  with  a  hammer,  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  degree  of  eflfect  being  produced  by  the  strych- 
nine, and  the  drug  may  be  increased  until  it  causes  a  distinct  increase 
in  this  irritability.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  twitcliing 
of  the  limbs  or  stiffness  of  the  back,  usually  indicative  of  an  efiTect  of 
strychnine,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  infantile  paralysis  when  the 
muscles  are  paralyzed.  Whether  general  tonics,  such  as  cod-liver  oil, 
hypophosphites,  or  arsenic,  have  any  effect  of  a  favorable  kind  may 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  physician  in  each  individual  case. 

The  most  important  indication  during  the  stage  of  regression  is  to 
preserve  the  nutrition  and  function  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  this 
is  to  be  attained  by  skilful  massage,  by  hydrotherapy,  or  by  the  use 
of  electricity.  Massage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  these  cases,  and 
should  be  given  once  or  twice  a  day  with  care,  combined  with  such 
attempts  at  active  movement  as  the  child  is  able  to  make.  Among 
the  poorer  classes  it  is  well  to  instruct  the  mother  how  to  give  this,  so 
that  it  may  be  given  with  persistence.  The  massage  should  not  be  of 
the  hardest  kind,  and  yet  should  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  circu- 
lation in  the  limbs  and  to  promote  the  lymphatic  and  venous  flow. 
Next  to  massage  mechanical  devices  which  induce  the  child  to  make 
use  of  the  weakened  limb  are  to  be  employed.  A  housi^hold  gym- 
nasium adapted  to  each  individual  case  can  easily  be  devised  by  the 
physician,  and  if  such  exercises  are  made  of  the  nature  of  play  to  the 
child's  imagination,  much  good  will  be  derived  from  its  own  efforts. 

Hydrotherapy  is  also  an  important  aid  in  treatment.  The  general 
circulation  in  the  cold  and  flabby  limb  may  be  aided  by  warm  baths, 
and  it  is  my  rule  to  have  these  children  play  in  warm  water,  tempera- 
ture 99°  F.,  for  half  an  hour  twice  daily.  Tliis  warm  bath  may  be 
followed  by  a  cooler  sponging  and  brisk  rubbing,  but  cold  water 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  bathing  of  these  children,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  panilyzed  limb  is  always  below  that  of  health,  and 
the  vasomotor  paralysis  prevents  the  quick  reaction  which  is  so  bene- 
ficial in  other  conditions.  Proj)er  protection  of  these  limbs  by  extra 
flannel  clothing  is  always  advisjiblo. 
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Electricity  is  a  valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis, 
but  a  clear  statement  of  its  use  sliould  be  made  by  the  physician  to 
the  family.  Electricity  has  no  influence  wliatever  upon  the  course  of 
the  disease.  It  does  not  affect  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord,  either  to 
decrease  the  hypersemia  or  to  increase  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve  cen- 
tres. Applications,  therefore,  of  galvanism  to  the  spine  are  absolutely 
useless.  But  applications  to  tlie  muscles  may  be  of  distinct  service  in 
two  different  ways  —  first,  by  causing  their  contraction,  and  thus  exer- 
cising tliem  when  voluntary  exercise  is  impossible,  and,  secondly, 
by  promoting  the  chemical  changes  in  the  muscle  that  are  essential  to 
growth  and  nutrition. 

Examination  in  any  case  will  show  a  certain  number  of  muscles  in 
the  paralyzed  limb  that  respond  to  faradism.  These  muscles  will 
eventually  recover  entirely,  yet  the  tone  of  the  muscle  and  its  strength 
can  be  kept  up  during  the  period  of  improvement  by  means  of  exer- 
cise with  either  the  faradic  or  galvanic  current.  It  is  quite  well 
proven  that  just  as  exercise  of  a  healthy  arm  will  markedly  increase 
the  size  of  the  biceps  muscle,  so  applications  of  faradism  regularly  to 
a  muscle  that  it  will  contract  will  increase  the  size  of  this  muscle ; 
hence  to  the  weakened  muscles  which  still  respond  to  faradism  an  ap- 
plication of  the  faradic  current  for  about  ten  minutes  once  or  twice  a 
day  will  be  of  service.  The  majority  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  do  not 
respond,  however,  to  faradism,  and  it  is  time  wasted  to  apply  the 
faradic  current  to  these  muscles.  They  do  respond,  as  a  rule,  to  gal- 
vanic interrupted  currents,  the  positive  pole  being  placed  over  the 
muscle  and  the  negative  upon  the  limb  at  a  short  distance  above.  The 
interruptions  should  be  made  by  an  electrode  held  in  the  liand  and 
provided  with  a  finger-key,  and  each  muscle  should  be  treated  for 
about  three  minutes  daily,  fifty  to  sixty  interruptions  being  made  per 
minute  by  tlie  finger.  The  strength  used  should  be  the  least  which 
will  secure  contraction  in  the  muscle.  When  interruptions  of  tlie  cur- 
rent do  not  produce  a  prompt  response  alternation  of  the  current  may 
be  employed  by  reversing  the  current  rapidly  by  means  of  the  pole- 
changer  on  the  battery.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  disease 
the  application  of  electricity  is  more  painful  than  in  health.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  in  applying  electricity  to  children  that  their 
confidence  must  be  gained,  and  that,  if  they  are  frightened  at  the  first 
application,  subsequent  treatment  will  result  in  a  continual  struggle. 
It  is  my  custom,  therefore,  to  begin  a  course  of  electrical  treatment  to 
a  chnd  by  several  applications  of  the  sponges  and  electrodes  while  no 
current  is  passing,  thus  accustoming  the  child  to  the  apparatus  and 
gaining  its  confidence.  After  two  or  three  such  applications  it  will  be 
possible  to  use  a  weak  current,  and  then  day  by  day  to  increase  its 
strength  until  by  the  end  of  ten  days  the  necessary  strength  is  being 
used.  In  this  way  a  daily  struggle,  with  the  result  of  unsatisfactory 
and  probably  useless  applications,  can  be  avoided ;  and  the  parents' 
consent  obtained  to  a  course  of  treatment  which  they  would  eventually 
object  to  if  every  application  resulted  in  a  struggle.     Any  intelligent 
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mother  or  nurse  can  be  taught  to  give  the  galvanism  or  faradism  to  a 
child  in  this  manner^  and  it  is  best  to  interest  the  attendant  in  the 
treatment  from  the  beginning,  and  to  instruct  her  carefully,  so  that 
within  a  week  the  treatment  can  be  left  entirely  in  her  hands.  Such 
an  application  of  electricity  is  to  be  made  daily  or  twice  a  day  for  two 
or  three  years.  Spontaneous  recovery  will  have  been  reached  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  but  even  after  this  time  these  muscles  may  be 
brought  into  a  condition  of  hypertrophy  by  means  of  continued  exer- 
cise. When,  however,  a  child  is  quite  able  to  move  voluntarily  with 
some  force  any  paralyzed  muscle,  it  is  far  better  to  rely  upon  voluntary 
exercises  than  upon  electrical  applications.  If  no  effect  is  obtained 
from  massage,  bathing,  and  electricity  in  a  muscle  at  the  end  of  a  year 
there  is  no  use  in  continuing  the  treatment  of  that  muscle,  as  it  will 
never  recover,  its  nerve  cells  being  entirely  destroyed. 

The  use  of  braces  plays  a  great  part  in  the  treatment  of  infantile 
paralysis  in  the  chronic  stage.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  many 
weak  muscles  can  do  their  work  only  when  the  limb  is  placed  in  an 
advantageous  position  or  when  they  are  assisted  in  their  action.  Many 
of  the  muscles  have,  as  part  of  their  function,  to  keep  the  joints  in 
place,  and  this  part  can  be  supplied  by  properly  adjusted  braces ;  hence 
an  apparatus  may  enable  the  child  to  use  a  muscle  or  to  move  a  joint 
that  it  could  not  do  if  the  joint  were  unsupported.  Again,  the  result 
of  paralysis  of  one  group  of  muscles  is  to  allow  the  joint  to  be  bent 
by  its  opponent  or  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  hence 
the  paralysis  is  often  followed  by  deformity  if  a  brace  is  not  applied 
early  to  correct  this  tendency.  There  is  no  disease  in  which  ortho- 
pedic apparatus  is  of  more  service  than  in  infantile  paralysis,  and  it 
cannot  be  applied  too  early,  as  it  may  prevent  the  development  of  con- 
tractures and  of  deformities.  There  is  no  stage  in  which  it  is  too  late 
to  fit  a  brace,  for  even  if  these  deformities  have  occurred  tenotomy 
may  be  employed  to  straighten  and  adjust  a  joint,  and  then  the  limb 
can  be  fixed  by  the  brace  in  a  proper  position.  But  every  case  has  to 
be  treated  skilfully  in  accordance  with  its  own  condition,  and  the 
ready-made  braces  of  the  shops  are  often  Worse  than  none.  Hence 
for  each  case  a  special  apparatus  must  be  fitted  under  the  direction  of 
an  orthoj)edic  surgeon,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  a  growing 
child  such  apparatus  must  be  constantly  readjusted,  its  length  and  size 
being  changed  from  month  to  month  in  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  limb. 

In  many  cases  of  deformity  where  there  is  a  strong  contracture  of  a 
fairly  healthy  muscle  overcoming  the  weak  paralyzed  muscle  the  ques- 
tion of  tenotomy  will  arise.  Such  tenotomy  will  of  course  result  in  a 
temporary  replacement  of  the  deformed  joint  to  its  natural  position, 
but  unless  the  joint^can  be  held  by  a  brace  in  this  position,  tenotomy 
alone  will  be  of  no  [lerraanent  service.  Hence  tenotomy  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  preliminary  in  some  cases  to  the  proper  application  of 
apparatus.  Apparatus  has  also  been  devised  (especMally  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infantile  j)aralysis  of  the  hands)  by  means  of  whi(;h  weakened 
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muscles  may  be  reinforced  by  elastic  bands  so  applied  as  to  take  the 
place  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  Thus  a  dropped-wrist  or  a  paralysis 
of  the  extensors  of  one  side  of  the  wrist  can  be  somewhat  relieved  by 
a  series  of  elastic  bands  attached  to  finger  tips  or  to  rings  and  to  the 
elbow  and  running  through  a  bracelet  at  the  wrist.  Dropped-foot  may 
also  be  similarly  remedied.  Such  devices,  however,  are  usually  dis- 
carded after  a  time,  as  they  are  more  cumbersome  than  useful.  Ap- 
paratus is  especially  applicable  to  spinal  curvature  of  the  paralytic 
type,  and  in  any  case  in  which  the  body  or  back  muscles  are  involved 
at  the  onset  it  is  well  for  the  child  to  wear  a  corset  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  some  form  of  curvature.  A  thick  cork  sole 
will  prevent  the  curvature  due  to  a  short  leg. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  longitudinally  the  tendon  of  certain 
healthy  muscles  and  attach  one-half  to  the  severed  tendon  of  a  par- 
alyzed muscle  about  the  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow,  in  order  that 
the  healthy  muscle  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  the  muscle  which  is 
paralyzed,  and  many  successful  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been 
reported.  I  have  seen  permanent  benefit  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  a 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  peronei,  by  this  method  of  treatment,  in  which 
a  part  of  the  posterior  tibial  tendon  was  attached  to  the  cut  peroneus 
longus  tendon.  I  have  also  seen  paralysis  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscle 
relieved  by  attaching  its  tendon  to  the  tendon  of  the  long  peroneal 
muscle.  I  have  seen  paralysis  of  the  soleus  improved  by  attaching  its 
tendon  to  the  deep  muscles  beneath  it,  and  I  have  seen  several  cases 
of  great  improvement  in  movements  of  the  fingers  and  wrists  by  at- 
taching the  tendons  of  paralyzed  muscles  to  those  which  were  healthy. 
This  is  a  method  of  relief  which  is  rational  and  deserves  wide  adoption.' 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  divide  the  nerve  going  to  a  paralyzed 
muscle  and  to  graft  the  peripheral  end  on  to  a  normal  nerve  trunk 
adjacent  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  nerve  may  regenerate  and  that  the 
muscle  will  receive  impulses  and  nutrition  through  the  new  nerve. 
This  method  is  still  under  observation,  though  some  success  has  been 
reported. 
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Chronic  Atrophic  Paralysis.     Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. 

History.  —  A  condition  of  progressive  paralysis  with  atrophy  was 
first  described  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  1836  ;  it  was  not  referred  to  a 
lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  however,  until  1850,  when  Aran^  studied  it 
carefully.  His  statements  were  added  to  by  Duchenne  in  1853.  But 
the  form  of  progressive  atrophic  paralysis,  termed  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  of  Aran-Ducheune,  was  soon  found  to  be  but  one  of  seveml 
types  of  the  disease.  Duchenne  in  1853^  described  another  typo, 
which  he  named  paralyme  r/Sn^rale  anUrienre  suhairpie  ascrndrmtc,  a 
disease  beginning  with  paralysis  and  atrophy  in  the  legn,  and  gradually 

» Tubby.     Lancet,  March  28,  1903. 

'Arch.  g^n.  de  M<?d.,  xxiv.,  42. 

^  Traits  de  I'Electrotherapic  localis<?e. 
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invading  the  trnnk  and  the  arms^  and  finally  causing  death  from  re- 
spiratory paralysis.  For  many  years  all  eases  of  chronic  atrophic 
paralysis  were  referred  to  these  two  classes,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
as  a  basis  an  affection  of  the  anterior  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 

But  between  1860  and  1870  numerous  cases  of  atrophic  paralysis 
were  reported  in  which  no  spinal  lesion  was  to  be  found.  And  grad- 
ually it  became  evident  that  some  forms  of  this  diseajse  were  dependent 
entirely  upon  changes  in  the  muscles.  To  Friederich  *  and  the  Grerraan 
school  must  be  given  the  credit  of  separating  the  muscular  dystrophies 
from  the  forms  of  spinal  paralysis. 

In  1872  Charcot^  and  the  French  school  discovered  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  and  showed  the  differences  between  it  and  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  And  finally  in  1882  Dejerine  and  others  brought 
forward  many  facts  to  prove  that  numerous  cases  formerly  supposed 
to  be  due  to  spinal  lesions  were  really  due  to  multiple  neuritis  (see 
page  117). 

A  chronic  atrophic  paralysis  characterized  by  a  slowly  progressing 
weakness,  and  atrophy  beginning  in  one  part  of  the  body  and  advanc- 
ing to  apother  part,  may  occur  under  the  following  conditions : 

First :  Chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis. 

Second :  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  (a)  beginning  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  ascending  to  the  medulla  and  pons ;  (6)  l)cginning  in  the 
medulla  and  pons  as  bulbar  paralysis,  and  descending  to  the  spinal 
cord. 

Third :  Multiple  neuritis. 

Fourth :  Muscular  dystrophy. 

In  the  present  chapter  attention  will  be  confined  to  chronic  anterior 
poliomyelitis,  other  conditions  causing  atrophic  paralysis  being  con- 
sidered elsewhere. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  changes  present  in  this  disease  con- 
sist of  a  slowly  advancing  atrophy  in  the  primary  motor  neurones  of 
the  cord,  cell  bodies,  dendrites,  and  axones  degenerating  together. 
These  cells,  as  already  stated  (p.  169),  lie  in  groups  in  the  anterior 
horns  and  in  the  central  gray  matter,  and  the  lesion  affects  these  groups 
in  different  degrees. 

We  have  several  clinical  types  of  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lesion  may  begin  in  different  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

In  the  first  type  the  atrophy  begins  in  the  lower  groups  of  cells  of 
the  lumbosacral  region,  and  extends  to  all  the  groups  in  the  lumbar 
enlargement.  The  paralysis  begins  in  the  peronei  and  anterior  tibial 
groups  of  muscles,  then  advances  to  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  and 
glutei,  and  finally  invades  all  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  but  docs  not  ex- 
tend to  the  arms. 

In  the  second  type  of  the  disease  (Duchenne's  subacute  ascending 
pamlysis)  there  is  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  cells,  beginning  in  the 

*  Ueber  progressive  Maskelatropliie.     Berlin,  1873. 

'Leyona  but  les  maladies  du  systiime  ncrveux.     Paris,  1880,  ii.,  192. 
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lumbosacral  r^ion  and  advanciug  gradually  up  the  cord  until  all  the 
motor  cells  are  involved.  The  cells  in  the  sacral  region,  in  which  the 
lesion  begins,  show  a  more  advanced  and  complete  atrophy  than  those 
in  the  cervical  region,  though  at  the  end  of  the  disease,  in  case  the 
patient  is  not  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  a  large  majority 
of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  have  disappeared. 

In  the  third  type  (the  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  origin 
of  Aran-Duchenne)  the  atrophic  process  is  limited  to  certain  groups 
of  cells  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  especially  in  the  first  dorsal, 
eighth  and  seventh  cervical  segments  which  govern  the  hands.  After 
it  has  progressed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  these  segments,  the  groups 
of  cells  in  the  fifth  segment,  which  control  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  the 
adjacent  groups  controlling  the  biceps,  coracobrachialis,  and  supinator 
longus  muscles,  become  affected,  and  then  finally  all  the  groups  of  the 
cervical  enlargement  are  attacked  by  the  disease.  Later  the  same 
lesions  appear  in  the  lumbar  region  in  the  various  groups  of  cells,  and 
the  paralysis  extends  to  the  legs. 

The  lesion  in  all  these  types  is  similar.  The  difference  in  the  clini- 
cal symptoms  is  wholly  due  to  the  difference  of  location,  different 
groups  of  cells  being  first  attacked  or  progressively  invaded  in  the 
three  types  of  case.  The  difference  between  the  subacute  and  chronic 
cases  is  only  the  difference  of  rapidity  in  progress,  and  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two. 

The  exact  lesions  in  these  affections  consist  in  changes  which  are 
only  visible  to  the  microscope.  There  is  no  deformity  or  atrophy  of 
the  spinal  cord  on  inspection,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cord.  The  anterior  nerve  roots  may  appear  to  be 
slightly  atrophied,  and  are  liable  to  tear  more  easily  in  the  process  of 
extraction  of  the  cord.  On  microscopic  examination  there  is  not  to  be 
seen  any  congestion  of  tlie  cord  or  any  exudation  of  cells  within  the 
substance,  but  a  simple  progressive  atrophy  in  various  stages  in  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns  and  of  the  central  gray  matter.  There  is 
no  breaking  of  the  dendrites,  no  swelling  of  the  axones,  no  intracel- 
lular vacuolization,  no  hernia  of  the  nucleus,  and  no  diffuse  chroma- 
tolysis.     There  is  no  trace  of  capillary  hemorrhages. 

The  cell  remains  with  all  its  characteristics,  but  is  simply  shrunken. 
In  the  early  stage  the  body  of  the  cell  is  small  and  its  nucleus  is 
diminished  in  volume,  but  the  cell  retains  its  polygonal  form,  merely 
becoming  too  small  for  its  lymphatic  space.  Its  chromatophile  granules 
appear  small,  almost  like  a  mass  of  dust  witliin  the  cell,  and  may  be 
thicker  about  the  nucleus  or  in  the  periphery.  Collections  of  pigment 
in  the  cell  appear  in  large  quantity.  Little  by  little  the  cell  diminishes 
until  the  only  thing  left  is  a  round  cellular  nucleus  with  a  small  nucle- 
olus or  a  mass  of  pigment  granules.  (See  Plate  IIL,  F,  G.)  The  lesion 
attacks  not  only  the  large  and  small  cells  which  give  origin  to  the  ante- 
rior nerve-root  fibres,  but  also  the  large  and  small  cells  which  give  rise 
to  the  association  fibres  passing  into  the  antero-lateral  column  of  the 
spinal  cord.     The  cells  of  the  column  of  Clarke  are  not  affected. 
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As  a  ctmseqiiGDce  of  this  atrophy  of  the  cells  there  is  a  corresponds 
lug  atropliy  and  disappearance  of  their  dendrites  and  axones.  Aa  the 
dendrites  disappear  the  fine  plexus  of  fibres  in  the  gray  matter  be- 
comes less  noticeiible.  As  the  axones  atrophy  there  is  u  shrinkage  in 
the  antero-lateral  tracts  of  the  cord  due  to  a  disappenranee  of  the 
anterior  motor  root  fibres,  and  also  of  the  assuciatioa  fibres  timt  pass 
to  other  levels  of  the  cord,  The  atrophy  of  the  fibres  within  this 
coliimn  ia  diffuse,  fibres  here  and   there  tlirough   the  eutire  antcro- 

Fio.  62. 


lateral  n>liimii  IWng  found  atrophied  ;  heoce,  although  no  lesioo  is  ap- 
parent by  the  Weigert  stain,  the  Marchi  method  reveals  this  diffuse 
degeneration.  A  picroearmine  stain  demonstrates  very  slight  sclerosis 
of  the  antem-lateral  column  adjacent  to  the  auterior  lioru  of  the  oord 
on  all  its  sides.  The  other  tracts  are  normal.  There  is  marked  de- 
generation and  atrophy  in  the  anterior  nerve-root  fil>res  uud  in  the 
nerves  to  their  termination  in  the  muscles.  There  is  a  simple  atrophy 
of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  muscles  which  are  paralyzed.     This 
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atrophy  consists  of  a  granular  disintegration  or  a  disintegration  of  the 
muscles,  witli  fine  fatty  deposits  and  disappearance  of  striation  and  a 
simple  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Occasionally  a  single  hyper- 
trophied  muscular  fibre  may  be  found.* 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  differ 
in  the  different  types  of  cases.  First,  in  chronic  ascending  paralysis 
we  have  a  slowly  advancing  paralysis  beginning  in  the  perouei 
muscles,  first  in  one  leg,  but  within  two  or  three  months  of  the  onset 
appearing  also  in  the  other  leg  and  causing  a  sensation  of  weakness 
in  walking,  with  a  tendency  to  dropping  of  the  feet.  The  paralysis 
corresponds  exactly  witli  the  degree  of  atrophy  present.  After  some 
months  the  weakness  appears  in  the  anterior  tibial  group  of  muscles, 
and  then  a  fully  developed  drop-foot  appears.  The  patient  walks  with 
difficulty  and  steps  high  in  order  to  avoid  stumbling  over  his  toes. 
Any  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  is  impossible  when  the  patient  is  lying 
down,  and  while  standing  he  cannot  lift  the  toes  from  the  floor.  The 
paralysis  and  atrophy  go  on  little  by  little,  measurements  showing  a 
nnluction  of  perhaps  one-quarter  of  an  inch  every  month  in  the  calf. 
The  mechanical  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  diminished,  but  not  lost, 
and  there  is  very  often  a  fine  fibrillary  twitching  in  the  muscles,  caus- 
ing a  wave-like  movement  of  the  skin,  especially  when  the  muscles 
are  exposed  to  cold  or  are  percussed.  Patients  may  perceive  fatigue 
on  slight  exertion  and  may  have  slight  muscular  pains  in  the  leg,  but 
they  have  no  sharp  pains  and  absolutely  no  sensory  disturbances. 
After  several  months  the  paralysis  advances  to  the  adductors  of  the 
thigh  and  to  the  glutei  muscles.  Then  walking  becomes  even  more 
difficult,  going  up  stairs  becomes  impossible,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  the  patient  rises  from  the  chair.  In  one  cixse  still  under  my 
observation  two  years  elapsed  before  this  stage  was  reached.  Then 
about  simultaneously  the  posterior  tibial  muscles  of  the  leg  and  the 
anterior  musc»les  of  the  thigh  are  invaded,  and  also  the  j)soas  and  iliacus 
muscles,  and  wlien  the  paralysis  in  these  nuiseles  is  advanced  to  a 
moderate  degree  the  patients  are  no  longer  able  to  walk.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  legs  are  by  this  time  recluced  several  inches,  and  not 
uncommonly  the  atrophy  becomes  extreme.  The  legs  feel  rather  cold 
to  the  touch,  but  there  is  rarely  any  onlema,  and  there  is  no  tendency 
to  bed-sores.  The  disease  may  not  go  beyond  this  point,  and  for  years 
the  patient  may  live  in  a  state  of  paniplegia.  There  is  no  tendency 
to  any  affection  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  and*  the  muscles  of  the  l>ack 
may  escape. 

In  the  second  tyi>e  —  Duchenne's  ascending  paralysis  —  there  is  a 
tendency  to  progression  upward  of  the  affection.  The  muscles  of  the 
back  and  trunk  become  involves!,  the  patient  can  no  longer  sit  upright 
in  bed  or  on  a  chair,  and  usually  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  of 

*  Recent  cai^es  with  careful  jKithological  ol>sc'rvations  in  this  disease  liave  been  re- 
ported by  Phillij)e  and  C\st<>n  In-fore  the  Nenroh^irifMl  Si'ction  of  the  Inteniational 
Medical  Congress,  Paris,  19(M) ;  also  hy  Kayniond  and  Kickling  at  the  sjinie  Omgress ; 
by  J.  R  Charcot,  Th^  de  Paris,  189*2,  and  by  T.  Aoyama,  Dent.  Zeitschr.  f.  Xerveu- 
heilk.,  XX vi.,  375,  1904. 
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tlie  Imtida  become  iuvadoil  simultimcously,  aaA  inability  to  use  the 
upper  extremities  gnulually  develops.  The  course  of  tiie  atrophy  of 
these  cases  miiy  be  quite  similar  to  progressive  muscular  atn>phy  of 
the  Arun-Ducheune  type,  and  fjoally  bulbar  paralysis  may  eosue. 
These  patieuta  commonly  die  of  some  iutercurrent  disease,  pneumonia 
being  the  most  conamon  cause  of  denth,  especially  if  tlie  respiratory 
muscles  become  affected. 

The  third  type  of  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  is  the  type  described 
by  Aran  and  Ducheune.  The  patient  tirst  notices  an  inability  tn  move 
the  muscles  of  the  thumb  of  one  hand,  adduction  being  imperfect. 
Almost  simultaneously  there  is  a  paralysis  of  the  abductor  indicis,  and 
consequently  the  patient  cannot  separate  the  forefinger  from  the  middle 
finger.  The  paralysis  of  these  small  muscles  is  noticed  in  the  finer 
movements  of  writing,  playing  the  piano,  buttoning  the  clothes,  or 
picking  up  small  objects,  and  this  disability  is  the  first  tiling  which 
attracts  the  patient^s  attention.  As  the  disease  goes  on  the  paralysis 
extends  to  the  other  fine  muscles  of  the  hand,  the  iuterossei,  lumbri- 
cales,  and  the  muscles  moving  the  little  finger.  And  parallel  with  the 
paralysis  there  is  an  atrophy  in  all  these  muscles,  causing  a  flattening 
of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  and  a  distinct  thinning  of  tlie 
hand,  producing  a  sulcus  upon  its  outer  side.  The  thumb  can  no 
longer  bo  touched  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers,  and  as  the  interossei  are 
flexors  of  the  first  phalanx,  flexion  of  the  fingers  is  confined  to  the 
second  and  thin!  phaliiuges;   the  hand,  therefore,  canuot  In:  closed 


firmly.  A  characteristic  abnormal  position  is  soon  assumed  by  the 
haud  m  a  result  of  this  paralysis  of  the  interossei.  They  no  longer 
affortl  any  opposition  to  the  long  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  The 
long  flexors  flex  the  second  and  third  phalanges,  the  long  extensors  ox- 
tend  the  first  phalanx,  hence  the  hand  is  thrown  into  a  position  called 
vuiin  en  griffe  or  claw-hand.  (See  Fig.  64.)  And  as  the  interossei 
are  much  atrophied  the  tendons  of  the  long  muscles  stand  out 
upon  the  hand  forming  distinct  cords  which  may  be  felt  and  seen. 
At  the  same  time  a  paralysis  of  the  thenar  muscles  results  in  a  liypep- 
exIensioQ  of  tiic  first  phalanx  of  the  tliumb,  with  some  rotadoa  out^ 
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wan],  sn  that  the  ball  of  thu  tliimib  is  iu  a  plane  parallel  with  tliat  uf 
the  {lalm. 

As  a  rule,  one  hand  is  invaded  some  months  before  the  other,  and  in 
several  cases  I  have  seen  the  disease  come  to  a  standstill  when  only 
one  hand  was  affected  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  gradual 
prc^rei^  uf  th<;  paralysis  and  atrophy,  until  both  hands  are  almost  use- 
less,    In  out-  casL'  thi-ce  years  olapscd  Ix'tbre  this  condition  was  readied. 

Fiu.  (U. 
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But  before  this  stage  is  reached  a  progressive  atrophy  appears  in  the 
deltni<ls,  first  in  one,  and  tlicn  iu  the  other  shoulder.  In  consequence 
of  this  paralysis  alxluetioa  of  the  arras  above  the  horizontal  line  is 
impossible,  and  wheu  tlie  patient  is  stripped  it  is  evident  that  almost 
all  abduction  of  the  arm  is  produced  by  rotatiou  of  the  shoulder-blade 
by  the  serratus  raagnus  muscle. 

The  paralysis  then  extends  from  the  deltoid  to  the  biceps,  brachialis 
anticus,  and  supinator  iongus  muscles.  The  stijiraspinatus  and  iufra- 
spinatus  are  also  affected,  pnxlucing  a  marked  atmphy  ai;out  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  later  the  teres  and  subscapularis  become  affected. 
In  this  condition  the  patient  is  completely  paralyzed  in  tiie  arms, 
which  haug  like  flails  at  the  side,  and  are  of  very  bttle  use,  flexion  at 
the  elbow  being  impossible  by  voluntary  effort. 

As  the  disease  progresses  beyond  this  point  the  atrophy  attacks  the 
muscles  of  the  body  almut  the  shoulders.  The  serratus  magnus  is 
paralyzed,  and  then  the  shoulder-blade  sticks  out  from  the  side  of  the 
body  like  a  wing.  The  rhomboids,  tlie  levator  auguli  soapulie,  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  trapezius  Itecome  paralyzed,  the  shoulder-blade 
cannot  be  moved,  and  the  muscles  of  the  back  become  so  atrophied 
that  all  the  Iwnes  are  visible.  Even  in  the  extreme  cases,  however, 
certain  muscles  escape  for  some  unknown  rtnson — namely,  the  upjier 
[»rl  of  the  trapeKius  between  the  occipital  l)oue  and  the  clavicle,  tlie 
triceps,  tatissimus  dorsi,  and  the  lower  half  of  tlie  pcetoralis  major. 
16 
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As  these  muscles  stand  out  iu  contrast  to  the  atrophied  muscles  about 
tliem  and  contract  because  of  the  lack  of  opposition^  deformity  of  the 
shoulders  and  of  tlie  neck  is  quite  evident. 

As  the  disease  extends  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  next  invaded, 
and,  as  these  hold  the  head  in  an  erect  posture,  gravitation  leads  to  a 
falling  forward  of  the  head,  so  that  the  chin  rests  upon  the  chest. 
This  falling  forward  of  the  head  is  usually  intensified  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscles,  which  are  not  affected  by 
the  disease. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  case  the  paralysis  and  atrophy  extend  to  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  to  the  muscles  of  respiration,  so  that  all  respi- 
ration becomes  diaphragmatic.  As  a  rule,  patients  die  from  some  in- 
tercurrent disease  when  the  atrophy  and  paralysis  have  reached  tiiis 
stage ;  but  in  case  they  live  the  paralysis  may  extend  to  the  legs,  caus- 
ing a  condition  of  paraplegia  of  progressive  type  such  as  has  been 
already  described  in  the  first  class  of  cases.  In  a  number  of  cases  of 
both  types  there  has  been  an  extension  of  the  paralysis  and  atrophy  to 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  throat,  producing  a 
gradual  diflBculty  in  articulation,  in  swallowing,  and  in  all  movements 
of  the  face,  and  death  by  suffocation  or  choking. 

The  symptoms  of  this  complication  are  more  fully  described  under 
the  head  of  bulbar  palsy. 

In  all  these  forms  of  paralysis  with  atrophy  there  are  frequent  fibril- 
lary contractions  in  the  paralyzed  muscle,  which  are  both  spontaneous, 
and  can  be  caused  by  percussion  or  by  exposure  of  the  limb  to  cold. 
There  are  also  progressive  electrical  changes  in  the  muscles.  A  partial 
reaction  of  degeneration  is  the  type  of  change  most  commonly  found. 
The  nerves  react  to  both  faradic  and  galvanic  currents,  but  there  is  a 
progressive  diminution  in  the  degree  of  contraction,  and  hence  very 
strong  currents  are  necessary  in  order  to  produce  any  effect.  The 
muscles  respond  to  the  galvanic  current  very  sluggishly,  with  a  so- 
called  "vermiform  contraction,^*  and  usually  react  better  to  the  posi- 
tive than  to  the  negative  pole.  Finally,  all  faradic  reaction  is  lost,  a 
complete  reaction  of  degeneration  develops,  and  as  the  muscle  becomes 
completely  atrophied  all  reaction  to  galvanism  is  lost.  The  knee-jerk 
is  not  affected  in  the  disease  until  the  rectus  femoris  becomes  atrophied, 
when  it  becomes  gradually  diminished,  and  finally  is  lost.  In  a  few 
cases  the  reflex  has  been  increased.  As  already  stated,  sensation  is 
normal  from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  is  no  affection  of  the 
sphincters. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  very  much  in  different  cases. 
The  most  rapid  case  that  I  have  seen  was  two  years  iu  its  duration. 
But  an  arrest  of  the  atrophy  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of 
the  case,  and  hence  the  prognosis  must  be  very  guarded,  as  it  is  unjust 
to  condemn  these  patients  when  there  is  still  hope. 

While  the  majority  of  the  cases  correspond  to  one  of  the  three  types 
described,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
may  begin  in  any  muscle  of  the  body  and  advance  to  any  other  set  of 
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muscles  with  a  most  irregular  coursw.  Tliua  Werduig'  has  reported 
a  case  iQ  whk'h  the  pai-alyBis  Iw^ptu  in  tlie  muselea  of  tlie  back  and 
glutei,  then  atlvancMl  to  the  nei'k  and  throat,  and  finally  to  the  extremi- 
ties.    Strumpcll*  U-dS  rtn.'ordwi  a  oiise  in  which  tlie  progress  was  fi-oiu 


the  hands  to  the  forearma  and  then  to  tlie  shoulder,  in  distinction  from 
the  ordinary  progress  from  the  hands  to  the  shoulders.  Others  have 
described  cases  in  whieh  both  hands  and  legs  have  beeu  invaded 
together. 

Diagnosis.  —  As  already  stated,  chronic  atrophic  paralysis  may 
occur  in  several  distsises.  The  differentiation  of  chronic  anterior 
poliomyelitis  from  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  is  as  follows  : 

lu  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  there  is  an  increase  in  the  knee-jerks 
early  in  the  disease,  an  early  development  of  Babinski's  reflex — i.  e,, 
retraction  of  the  great  toe  and  flexion  of  the  other  toes  on  tickling  the 
sole — and  increased  mechanical  excitability  in  the  muscles  that  are 
paralyzed ;  a  tendency  to  rigidity  in  the  movement  of  the  legs,  and 
some  spastic  rigidity  of  the  arras ;  also,  an  increase  in  the  tendon  re- 
flex at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  lu  other  words,  the  symptoms  of  lateral 
sclerosis  are  added  to  the  symptoms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
and  it  is  by  a  discovery  of  these  additional  symptoms  that  the  diagnosis 
18  made.  The  progress  of  the  case  is  usually  more  rapid  in  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis  than  iu  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis;  and 
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bulbar  symptoms  either  appear  early  in  the  affection  or  precede  the 
paralysis  in  the  limbs. 

A  differential  diagnosis  from  muscular  dystrophy  is  to  be  made  by 
a  consideration  of  the  progress  of  the  case  and  the  succession  of  im- 
plication of  the  various  muscles,  which  is  quite  characteristic  in  the 
different  types  of  muscular  dystrophy,  and  differs  from  that  already 
described.  (See  Muscular  Dystrophy,  Chapter  XIV.)  In  muscular 
dystrophy  there  is  never  any  fibrillary  contraction  in  the  paralyzed 
muscles.  The  atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  often  attended  by  a  deposit 
of  fat,  so  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  hypertrophy  in  the  muscles  that 
are  really  atrophied.  The  tendon  reflexes  in  muscular  dystrophy  are 
progressively  diminished  as  the  muscles  become  atrophied.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case,  its  onset  in  childhood,  its  development  in  a  child  of  a 
family  in  which  other  members  have  been  known  to  be  affected  are 
important  facts  in  connection  with  the  differentiation  from  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  There  is  no  electrical  change  in  the  muscles  affected 
in  dystrophy. 

In  the  muscular  atrophies  that  are  consequent  upon  neuritis  there  are 
usually  sensory  symptoms  and  tenderness  along  the  nerve  trunks,  and 
there  is  a  history  of  one  of  the  well-known  causes.     (See  Chapter  III.) 

In  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve  the  distribution  of  the  pa- 
ralysis and  atrophy  to  the  muscles  in  the  hand  may  simulate  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  ulnar  paral- 
ysis the  first  and  second  interossei  escaj)e  and  there  is  usually  some 
affection  of  sensibility  in  the  little  finger  (see  page  70). 

The  symptoms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  are  sometimes  the 
first  symptoms  to  develop  in  a  case  of  syringomyelia,  but  the  subse- 
quent appearance  of  dissociated  anaesthesia  (a  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain 
and  temperature,  while  that  to  touch  is  present)  and  of  trophic  symp- 
toms, ulcerations  of  the  skin,  et(\,  together  with  the  usual  increase  of  the 
knee-jerks,  will  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made.     (See  Chapter  XV.) 

A  differentiation  between  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  the 
Charcot^-Marie-Tootli  ^  tyj)e  of  atrophic  paralysis  is  somewhat  difficult. 
That  disease  appears  in  early  youth.  It  produces  a  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  of  the  peroneal  type  in  the  legs  and  of  the  Aran-Du- 
chenne  type  in  the  hands,  about  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession ; 
but  the  paralysis  d(ws  not  extend,  as  a  rule,  above  the  knees  or  elbows, 
though  occasionally  the  muscles  around  the  thigh  and  glutei  are  in- 
vaded. The  contrast  between  the  atrophied  lower  parts  of  the  limbs 
and  the  well-developed  upper  portions  of  the  limbs  is  very  marked. 
Fibrillary  tremor  and  reaction  of  degeneration  are  present  in  both  dis- 
eases, but  in  the  Charcot-Marie-Tooth  type  sensation  is  usually  dimin- 
ished in  the  legs  and  feet  and  on  the  hands.  In  this  disease  a  few 
autopsies  (Hoffman,  Muhlenburg,  Dubreihl  and  Marinesco)  have  dem- 
onstrated a  peripheral  neuritis  with  some  posterior  sclerosis,  but  no 
affection  of  the  anterior  horns.     (See  Chapter  XIV.) 

1  Rev.  de  M^.,  February,  1886,  p.  97 

'Tooth.     Dissertation,  London,  1886.     Neurol.  Ccntralbl.,  1887,  vi.,  16. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  is  a 
serious  one,  i\&  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  go  on  to  extreme 
atrophy  and  death  from  respiratory  or  bulbar  paralysis.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  an  arrest  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the 
case  is  possible.  Gowers  maintains  that  the  cases  in  which  the  disease 
b^ns  on  both  sides  simultaneously  are  more  liable  to  a  spontaneous 
arrest.  When  the  disease  has  once  been  arrested  there  is  no  retUi'n  of 
power  and  no  increase  in  size  in  the  affected  muscles,  which  are  per- 
manently paralyzed.  If  the  disease  starts  up  a  second  time  after  an 
arrest  of  its  progress  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable,  as  a  rapid 
course  is  probable.  Death  occurs  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  or  from  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
turbance of  respiration,  or  from  bulbar  palsy 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  is 
the  same  as  that  of  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  in  the  chronic  stage 
—  namely,  general  hygienic  measures ;  good  food,  especially  of  fatty 
kind ;  fresh  air,  and  every  means  of  keeping  up  the  general  nutrition  of 
the  patient.  Exercise,  while  not  prohibited,  should  be  advised  in  great 
moderation,  and,  if  the  legs  are  affected,  walking  should  be  avoided, 
so  as  not  to  put  any  strain  upon  the  paralyzed  muscles.  Any  effort 
which  causes  fatigue  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  weak- 
ness and  a  more  rapid  atrophy.  Any  exhausting  disease,  such  as  an 
intercurrent  attack  of  the  grippe,  pneumonia,  or  any  infectious  fever, 
or  a  severe  gastro-enteritis  is  very  likely  to  increase  the  paralytic 
symptoms.  Thus  in  one  of  my  patients  who  had  been  in  a  stationary 
condition  for  a  year  an  attack  of  the  grippe  was  followed  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  his  paralysis.  There  is  no  treatment  tliat  will  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  paralysis.  Massage  and  rubbing  are  usually  prescribed 
and  may  possibly  aid  in  keeping  up  the  general  strength  by  increasing 
the  nutrition  of  the  atrophied  muscles.  I  have  never  seen  any  benefit 
from  the  continued  use  of  electricity,  though  it  is  usually  prescribed. 
If  it  is  used  it  should  be  with  a  current  only  sufficient  to  produce 
contraction  in  the  muscles,  and  very  strong  or  very  many  long-con- 
tinued applications  are  to  be  avoided  on  the  same  principle  tliat  exer- 
cise is  to  be  avoided.  The  muscles  should  not  be  overworked  or 
fatigued.  In  one  ease  the  use  of  mechanical  massage  and  vibratory 
treatment  at  the  Zander  Institute  caused  marked  improvement  and  was 
followed  by  an  arrest  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  for  a  year. 

Greneral  tonics  are  of  distinct  service,  and  I  have  seen  temporary 
improvement  from  the  employment  of  strychnine,  -^  gniin,  three  times 
a  day  for  four  days  in  tlie  W(*ek,  alternating  with  arsenic,  -^  grain 
three  times  a  day  for  the  other  three  days  of  the  week.  Some  authors 
recommend  the  hypodermic  use  of  strychnine,  but  in  a  long-continued 
chronic  disease  of  this  kind  very  little  advantage  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  septic  infection  are  many  Apparatus  may 
prevent  deformities  and  assist  weakened  joints  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  body  after  walking  becomes  impossible. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AMYOTROPHIC  LATERAL  SCLEROSIS. 

This  is  a  chronic  progressive  form  of  spinal  paralysis  characterized 
by  the  symptoms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  in  the  arms  and  of 
lateral  sclerosis  or  spastic  paraplegia  in  the  legs.  It  was  first  described 
by  Charcot  in  1872  and  was  carefully  studied  by  his  pupils,  Gombault 
in  1877  and  Debove  in  1879.  It  has  been  called  Charcot's  disease. 
But  while  Charcot  believed  that  it  was  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
only,  it  is  now  known  that  all  the  motor  elements  of  the  nervous  system, 
from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to  the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the 
feet,  are  involved,  both  the  cortico-spinal  and  spinomuscular  elements 
being  simultaneously  aflFected. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  condition  consists  of,  first,  a  gradual 
progressive  atrophy  in  the  motor  neurones  lying  in  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  similar  to  that  described  as  occurring  in  chronic 
anterior  poliomyelitis.  This  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  cervical  region, 
but  in  long-continued  cases  the  lumbar  region  is  affected  and  in  some 
cases  the  entire  cord  is  involved.  These  changes  in  the  cells  are  also 
present  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  in  the  medulla  and 
pons.  Secondly,  in  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  spinomuscular 
element,  there  are  atrophy  and  degeneration  in  the  cortico-spinal  ele- 
ment which  lies  in  the  lateral  pyramidal,  and  anterior  median  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord.  These  changes  have  been  followed  upward  through 
the  medulla,  pons,  cms,  and  internal  capsule  to  the  motor  cells  of  the 
brain.  And  recent  investigation  has  shown  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  advanced  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  there  is  a  degeneration,  with 
atrophy  of  the  larger  cells  of  the  second  and  third  layers  of  the  cortex 
about  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  which  are  the  neurone  bodies  of  the 
cortico-spinal  elements  of  the  motor  system.  This  degeneration  of  the 
cortico-spinal  elements  begins  in  the  ends  of  the  axones  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  advances  upward  until  the  entire  neurone,  of  whatever  length, 
becomes  affected  and  atrophied.  The  sclerosis  is  a  replacement  hyper- 
plasia in  the  spinal  cord,  the  increased  connective  tissue  taking  the 
place  of  the  atrophied  nervous  elements.  The  sclerosis  is  not  wholly 
limited,  however,  to  the  motor  tracts  in  the  cord,  but  is  present  through- 
out the  antcro-lateral  columns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gray  horns,  as  in 
chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis.  (See  Fig.  (36.)  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  association  tracts  belonging  U)  the  motor  system  of  the 
cord  are  involved  as  well  as  the  longer  voluntary  tracts ;  hence  this 
disease  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  of  all  the  so-called  "system 
diseases  "  of  the  spinal  cord. 
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The  point  uf  beginniDg  of  the  pathological  process  varies  in  differeat 
cases.  Id  some  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  lesion  begins  in  the  oervical 
region  of  the  spinal  cord  ia  tlie  gray  matter,  and  hence  the  symptoms 
first  appear  in  the  muscular  system  of  the  arms.  This  has  been  the 
course  in  about  60  per  cent,  of  my  cases.  It  was  the  course  in  39  out 
of  81  cases  analyzed  by  Collins.'  In  otiier  cases  the  lesion  commences 
in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  then  the  spastic  paralysis  of 
the  legs  is  tlie  first  evidence  of  the  disease.  This  is  the  second  form 
and  has  been  the  history  in  30  per  cent,  of  my  cases  and  in  14  of 


m.     A,  ulerior  horn,  itiripbled  ai 
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Collins'  cases.  In  either  case  in  the  conrse  of  the  disease  both  sets  of 
symptoms  appear.  In  the  wises  that  begiu  in  the  spinal  cord  the  ten- 
dency of  the  disease  is  to  extend  to  the  medulla  and  pons,  so  that 
symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  ensue  and  terminate  the  case.  In  other 
cases,  however,  bulbar  paralysis  is  the  first  disease  to  appear,  and  later 
on,  after  its  symptoms  are  well  marked,  the  symptoms  of  spastic  para- 
pl^ia  or  nf  progressive  muscular  atrophy  in  the  hands  indicates  that 
the  original  disease  was  not  simply  bulbar  palsy,  but  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis.  This  has  been  the  course  in  10  per  cent,  of  my 
cases.     It  was  the  course  in  25  per  cent,  of  Collins'  cases.    The  lesion 
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18  a  pinwly  progressive  onej  (wcusionally  (^mes  to  a  sbindstill  for  a 
time,  but  never  has  auy  tendenty  to  retxiver,  rtigeneration  not  appiiar- 
ing  in  the  degenerated  neurones. 

Etiology.  —  Very  little  is  known  about  the  causation  of  this  disease. 
It  develops  in  persons  between  tlie  ages  of  thirty-five  and  fifty  years. 
Cold,  overexertion,  various  forms  of  poiaoniuf;,  either  by  aloohol, 
araenic,  lead,  mercury,  or  by  toxins  of  infectious  diseases,  or  from  auto- 
intoxication through  disturbance  of  the  gastro-iutestiual  tract,  riieuma- 
tism,  gout,  and  diabetes  have  all  been  mentioned  as  causes  without  any 
absolute  proof.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  affection  develops  subse- 
quently to  syphilis.  Gowers  has  seen  it  develop  after  severe  injuries. 
A  probable  theory  of  the  affection  is  that  in  certain  families  a  eon- 
genital  weakness  of  the  motor  clemeutts  of  the  central  nervous  system 


■nd  Id  Ibb  pan  tt 


is  present,  a  fact  which  receives  some  support  fram  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  occasioually  in  several  memlwrs  of  the  same  family.  In 
some  cases  an  extensive  endarteritis  has  been  found  in  the  spinal 
bloodvessek,  and  this  has  been  aiipposed  tj>  be  the  cause  in  these  cases. 
Symptoms.  —  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  usually  begins  with 
stiffness  in  the  muscles  and  increased  reflex  excitability,  soon  followed 
by  atrophy  and  paralysis  in  one  or  both  hands,  the  small  muscles  of 
the  hands  being  the  parts  first  affected,  as  in  progreitsive  muscular 
atrophy  of  the  Aran-Duehenne  type.  The  paralysis  then  advances  to 
the  forcsirms,  tliough  occasionally  it  appears  in  the  muscles  about  the 
shoulders  before  those  of  the  arms  are  invaded.     Paralysis  and  atrophy 
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go  iiand-iu-lmtid,  and  the  wcukucss  is  pro]>ortionatfi  tu  the  Bize  of  the 
muscle,  as  in  pntgrcssive  muscular  atrophy.  Fibrillary  contractions 
are  present  in  the  muscles  from  the  tx^inning  of  tlie  disease,  and  may 
be  elicited  by  exposure  to  cold  or  by  percuHsiou,  The  order  in  which 
the  various  muscles  are  invaded  corresponds  quite  closely  to  that  de- 
scribed in  pn^ressive  muscular  atniphy  of  the  Aran-Duchenne  type. 
When  all  the  symptoms  are  well-developed  in  the  upper  extremities 
the  arms  are  adductcd  to  the  body,  the  forearms  arc  pronated,  and  the 
hands  flexed  or  in  the  position  of  main  en  griffe.  There  is  some 
resistance  oflercd  to  passive  movements,  as  the  muscles  are  ri^d  and 
spastic  even  when  quite  weak. 


ileral  sclerosLs.    (Ivjcri 


The  symptoms  appearing  in  the  legs  may  follow  or  precede  those  in 
the  arms ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  (wnsiderable  length  of  time  (several  months) 
intervenes  between  the  two.  When  the  disease  begins  in  the  legs  the 
early  diagnosis  is  lateral  sclerosia.  The  legs  lietwme  stiff,  aud  the 
muscles  rigid,  so  that  the  patient  moves  them  with  sonic  difficulty ;  the 
knee-jerks  arc  increatuxl,  and  ankle  clonus  and  the  Babinski  reflex  can 
be  elicited.  The  gait  l)econies  a  true  spastic  gait,  with  short  steps, 
scraping  of  the  foot  upon  the  ground,  tendency  to  overlapping  of  the 
knees  and  feet,  and  gre:kt  rigidity  in  l)ending  of  all  the  Joints.  The 
muscles  of  the  legs  do  not  atrophy  in  the  early  stage  and  are  not  the 
subjec^t  of  fibrillary  twitches.  The  symptoms  may  not  begin  in  both 
legs  at  the  same  time ;  in  fact,  one  leg  may  be  quite  rigid  for  several 
months  before  the  other  is  attacked.  The  rigidity  gives  rise  to  some 
aching  and  discomfort  in  the  muscles,  but  there  arc  no  sharp  pains, 
and  tliere  arc  no  sensory  disturlmnces  either  of  tlie  nature  of  antes- 
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thesia  or  parsBsthesia.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  in  any  way 
affected. 

In  this  condition  of  partial  paralysis  the  patient  may  remain  for 
several  months,  the  disease  coming  to  a  standstill,  or  'the  disease  may 
go  on  progressively.  One  patient  in  my  clinic  remained  in  a  station- 
ary state  for  four  years  after  all  these  symptoms  had  developed.  If 
it  progresses  the  spastic  rigidity  of  the  l^s  becomes  so  intense  that 
walking  is  impossible,  and  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  bed.  Then 
the  muscles  which  have  hitherto  been  rigid  begin  to  atrophy,  and  to 
show  fibrillary  twitchings,  and  the  spastic  paraplegia  is  succeeded  by 
a  flaccid  paralysis  quite  similar  to  that  which  has  appeared  from  the 
outset  in  the  hands  and  arms. 

Sometimes  the  paralysis  extends  from  the  upper  extremities  to  the 
neck,  the  head  falls  forward,  the  chin  resting  on  the  sternum,  and  the 
head  cannot  be  raised  or  turned. 

Some  months  before  complete  paralysis  has  developed  in  the  arms 
it  is  common  to  observe  some  symptoms  of  bulbar  palsy.  A  few  cases 
begin  with  these  symptoms,  and  only  develop  paralysis  of  the  arms 
and  legs  later.  The  first  symptom  noticed  is  a  disturbance  of  speech 
due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  lips,  mouth  and  palate. 
The  speech  is  slower,  pronunciation  being  difficult ;  the  voice  becomes 
monotonous,  possibly  nasal  and  indistinct,  and  finally  pronunciation 
of  both  Unguals  and  labials  is  so  imperfect  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  the  patient  is  understood.  As  this  paralysis  goes  on  the  tongue 
becomes  thin,  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  shows  fibrillary  twitchings,  and 
cannot  be  freely  moved  and  protruded  from  the  mouth.  The  palate 
also  becomes  paralyzed,  the  uvula  is  no  longer  properly  elevated,  and 
hence  swallowing  is  imperfect,  fluids  return  through  the  nose,  and 
attacks  of  choking  are  frequent.  The  face  also  gradually  becomes 
paralyzed,  especially  in  its  lower  portions,  it  is  flattened  so  that  there 
is  a  mask-like  expresidon,  and  gradually  all  expression  is  obliterated. 
Whistling,  blowing,  or  kissing  is  impossible.  The  mouth  is  partly 
open,  the  saliva  runs  from  the  comers,  and  the  act  of  chewing  is  in- 
terfered with  on  account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  cheeks  and  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  may  show  some  fibrillary  twitching  for  some  time  before  they  be- 
come paralyzed.  Finally  the  upper  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are 
affected,  patients  cannot  close  the  eyes,  but  the  ocular  muscles  do  not 
often  share  in  the  paralysis.  One  or  two  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  has  been  present.*  The  inability 
to  swallow  may  cause  death  from  choking  or  from  respiratory  paralysis, 
or  a  pneumonia  may  develop  from  irritation  of  the  lung  by  particles 
of  food  which  are  inhaled. 

One  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  muscular  irritability  in  all  the  muscles  that  are  affected. 
Percussion,  either  on  the  muscle  or  on    its   tendon,  causes  a  quick, 

* Sohlesinger.  Ober8teiner*8  Arbeiten,  1900,  vol.  vii.,  p.  154.  Zur  Kenntniss  atyp- 
ische  Fomien  der  Amyotrophischen  Ijatcralscleroee. 
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unusually  sharp  contraction,  and  this  exaggeration  of  reflex  activity 
throughout  the  entire  body,  both  in  the  muscles  that  are  atrophic  and 
in  those  that  are  spastic,  is  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  is  not 
present  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Percussion  of  almost  any 
point  upon  the  limbs — on  the  muscle,  tendons,  or  the  periosteum — 
produces  sudden  contraction  of  groups  of  muscles,  and  sudden  exten- 
sion of  any  tendon  may  be  followed  by  a  clonus.  Percussion  of  the 
facial  muscles,  especially  of  the  masseter,  and  of  the  jaw  produces  sud- 
den contractions  and  even  the  chin  reflex  may  be  so  exaggerated  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  clonus. 

The  atrophic  paralysis  is  usually  attended  by  cramps  and  also  by 
deformities  {main  en  griffe  or  drop-wrist)  such  as  appear  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  If  deformities  occur  in  the  leg  talipes  may  develop 
from  contracture  of  the  posterior  tibial  tendons. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
shoulders  and  neck  may  become  atrophied,  so  that  sitting  up  or  lifting 
the  head  is  impossible. 

The  electrical  examination  shows  a  diminution  of  excitability  both 
to  faradism  and  galvanism,  the  muscles  that  are  atrophied  requiring  a 
stronger  current  for  the  production  of  contraction.  A  partial  reaction 
of  degeneration  may  also  be  found. 

Tachycardia  occasionally  develops  in  the  later  stage  of  the  disease, 
as  in  bulbar  palsy,  and  usually  is  an  exceedingly  serious  symptom,  as  it 
may  cause  death.  The  brain  is  not  in  any  way  affected,  excepting  in 
its  motor  region.  Intelligence  is  preserved,  consciousness  is  not 
affected,  memory  is  not  impaired,  and  epileptic  attacks  do  not  occur. 
Occasionally,  however,  as  in  bulbar  palsy,  an  unusual  emotional  ex- 
citability develops,  and  causeless  crying  or  laughing  indicate  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  patient's  power  of  self-control. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  between  two  and  ten  years,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  time  of  onset  of  the  bulbar  symptoms,  which 
are  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  If  these  symptoms  appear  early  or 
are  the  first  to  occur  the  patient  rarely  lives  more  than  two  years.  If 
the  symptoms  first  appearing  are  those  of  lateral  sclerosis  the  case  may 
last  for  many  years.  The  immediate  cause  of  deatli  is  usually  dis- 
turbance of  respiration  or  suffV)cation  from  food  getting  into  the  larynx, 
or  pneumonia  from  food  being  received  in  the  lungs,  or  from  heart 
failure. 

The  course  of  the  disease  when  it  begins  with  bulbar  palsy  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  case  :  I.  D.,  aged  forty-two  years,  had  been 
much  exposed  to  wet,  to  extreme  heat,  and  to  cold  in  his  occupation, 
and  had  suffered  from  muscular  rheumatism  for  years.  In  February, 
1889,  he  noticed  double  vision,  due  to  a  weakness  of  the  left  external 
rectus  muscle,  and  ptosis  which  first  affected  the  left  eye  and  then  the 
right  eye.  The  ptosis  gradually  subsideil,  but  the  strabismus  re- 
mained. In  March,  1889,  his  speech  became  thick,  and  in  April  he 
began  to  have  difficulty  in  swallowing,  fluid  food  coming  out  of  his 
nose.     In  May  he  noticed  difficulty  in  chewing,  and  his  friends  saw  a 
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change  iu  his  facial  expression  due  to  a  weakness  of  all  the  facial 
muscles.  During  all  this  time  he  felt  an  increasing  weakness  in  all 
his  movements.  His  neck  had  become  stiff  and  his  head  tended  to  fall 
forward  and  was  held  with  chin  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the 
body.  On  several  occasions  after  March,  1889,  he  had  fainting  attacks 
in  which  he  became  pulseless  and  pale.  In  June,  when  I  saw  him,  he 
was  thin  and  pale,  clear  in  his  mind,  but  feeble  in  all  movements. 
His  eyes  were  both  turned  in  a  little  and  his  left  eye  looked  up.  He 
had  corresponding  double  images,  but  no  nystagmus  and  his  pupils 
were  normal.  His  optic  nerves  were  normal.  There  was  anosmia  on 
the  left  side.  His  sensation  in  the  face  was  normal,  but  the  muscles 
of  mastication  were  atrophied,  did  not  react  to  faradism,  and  were  so 
weak  that  chewing  was  impossible.  He  moved  his  jaw  with  his  hand 
and  gave  it  constant  support.  His  face  was  expressionless ;  he  could 
not  whistle ;  food  collected  in  his  cheeks,  but  all  his  facial  muscles 
could  be  slightly  moved,  and  reacted  to  faradism.  His  palate  was 
paralyzed,  and  it  was  to  this  cause  that  his  defect  of  speech  was  due, 
as  the  tongue  was  not  paralyzed  or  atrophied.  His  neck  muscles  were 
weak.  There  was  an  atrophic  condition  of  the  thenar  muscles  and 
interossei  in  the  hands,  and  marked  weakness  in  all  the  muscles  of  the 
forearm.  The  deltoid  and  muscles  of  the  arms  were  in  good  condi- 
tion. His  gait  was  slow  and  feeble,  but  not  spastic ;  but  his  knee- 
jerks  were  exaggerated  and  ankle  clonus  was  obtained.  He  con- 
trolled his  sphincters  well.  During  the  following  year  his  paralysis 
increased  in  his  arms  and  legs,  his  inability  to  tiilk  became  more  ap- 
parent, and  in  August,  1890,  he  choked  to  death. 

In  the  following  case  the  symptoms  began  in  the  leg  on  one  side : 
A  woman,  aged  forty-five  years,  began  to  suffer  from  weakness,  fibril- 
lary twitchings,  and  atrophy  in  the  right  leg,  with  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  peroneal  nerve,  in  February,  1890, 
This  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  traumatism  of  the  nerve,  as  she  had 
had  an  injury.  But  in  April,  1890,  an  atrophy  had  begun  in  the 
thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  of  the  right  hand.  These  symptoms 
increased,  and  in  October,  1890,  she  was  almost  completely  paralyzed 
in  the  entire  right  side  and  partially  in  the  left  side,  there  being  every- 
where an  atrophic  state  of  the  muscles  with  fibrillary  contractions  and 
reaction  of  degeneration.  There  was  no  pain,  no  sensory  disturbance, 
no  bladder  or  rectal  symptoms.  The  tendon  reflexes  were  increased. 
During  the  winter  of  1890-1891  the  paralysis  extended,  and  she  was 
finally  confined  to  the  bed.  In  April,  1891,  the  muscles  of  her  throat 
and  face  were  affected,  and  in  July  she  died  of  respiratory  paralysis. 

Diagnosis. — The  ditignosis  of  this  affection  does  not  present  any 
difficulties.  The  muscular  dystrophies  are  not  attcnde<l  by  fibrillary 
twitchings  or  by  increased  tendon  reflexes  or  by  bulbar  symptoms. 
Bulbar  paralysis  is  not,  as  a  rule,  attended  by  any  spinal  symptoms  or 
paralysis,  or  increased  rigidity,  or  increased  knee-jerks.  If  such  symp- 
toms develop  in  the  course  of  bulbar  paralysis  it  is  evident  that  the 
disease  is  a  true  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  in  which  the  bulbar  symp- 
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toms  have  been  the  first  to  appear.  Compression  of  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  by  tumor  or  by  pachymeningitis  is  usimlly 
attended  by  pain  in  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  arms,  by  stiffness  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  pain  from  pressure.  Localized  compression  of 
the  spinal  cord,  such  as  occurs  in  these  diseases,  if  attended  by  spastic 
paraplegia  is  usually  attended  also  by  sensory  disturbances  and  by  an 
affection  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  diagnosis  from  syringomyelia 
is  made  by  the  absence  of  sensory  disturbances  or  trophic  affections, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  in  this  disease  bulbar  symptoms,  while  occa- 
sionally developing,  are  unilateral  and  do  not  present  the  typical  fea- 
tures of  a  bulbar  palsy.  Tumors  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  nature  of 
gliomatosis  give  rise  to  sensory  symptoms  as  well  as  to  spastic  para- 
plegia and  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  same  is  true  of  chronic 
myelitis.  In  any  case  of  primary  lateral  sclerosis  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  spastic  paraplegia  often  goes  on  to  atrophic  paralysis. 
Hence  many  cases  of  true  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  beginning  with 
symptoms  of  spastic  paralysis  in  the  legs  are  supposed  to  be  primary 
lateral  sclerosis.  Time  alone  can  decide  between  the  two  aflFections. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  diagnosticated  as  lateral  sclerosis  the  lesions 
of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  have  been  found. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  is  general  tonic  treatment.  It  is 
well  to  prevent  all  strains  and  exertion  and  to  build  up  the  general 
health  in  every  way  possible.  Massage  is  to  be  used  and  electrical 
applications,  but  with  the  same  caution  against  over-fatigue  of  the 
muscles  by  these  measures  as  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis.  Long-continued  warm 
baths  and  douches  without  very  great  alternations  of  temperatures  are 
of  considerable  service  in  maintaining  the  nutrition.  When  the  bulbar 
symptoms  appear  the  patient  should  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  passing 
a  tube  into  the  stomach,  so  that  iis  soon  as  difficulty  of  swallowing 
appears  nourishment  may  be  carried  on  in  this  lujinner,  and  thus  the 
danger  of  suff(XJtition  may  be  avoided.  The  use  of  strychnine  does  not 
appear  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and,  in  fact,  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  tendency  to  spastic  paraplegia. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHIES. 

The  Classification  of  Various  Forms.  Etiology.  Pathology.  Pseudomuscular  Hyper- 
trophy. Erb*8  Juvenile  Form  of  Dystrophy.  Landouzy-Dejerine  Form  of  Dys- 
trophy. Muscular  Atrophy  of  the  Peroneal  Type.  Myotonia  Congenita,  Thomsen's 
Disease. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  paralysis  appearing,  as  a  rule,  in  early- 
life  that  are  due  to  muscular  and  not  to  nervous  disease.  These  have 
been  named  tlie  muscular  dystrophies.  The  muscles  appear  to  be 
aflfected  primarily  by  a  progressive  atrophy.  This  atrophy  involves 
the  fine  muscular  filaments  and  proceeds  slowly  until  in  the  end  even 
the  largest  muscles  may  be  reduced  to  a  small  band  of  connective 
tissue.  In  some  cases  there  occurs  a  deposit  of  fat  around  the  atro- 
phied muscle  fibres,  filling  up  the  empty  spaces  within  the  muscle  so 
that  no  apparent  atrophy  occurs.  In  some  cases  this  deposit  of  fat  is 
abnormally  great,  increasing  the  size  of  the  muscle  until  it  may  be  two 
or  three  times  its  normal  diameter,  and  producing  the  appearance  of  a 
large  muscle  where  there  is  really  an  atrophied  muscle.  This  form  is 
termed  pseudomuscular  hypertrophy.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  true 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscle  fibres.  Inasmuch  as  any  form  of  muscular 
dystrophy  produces  at  first  paresis  and  then  paralysis,  it  is  very 
natural  that  these  muscular  dystrophies  should  be  mistaken  for  spinal 
paralyses,  though  a  brief  study  of  their  characteristic  features  will 
make  it  clear  that  no  such  mistake  is  warranted. 

The  muscular  dystrophies  have  been  classified  by  Erb,^  who  has 
gathered  and  analyzed  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  affection,  more 
completely  than  any  other  author.  Erb  distinguished  first  between 
cases  occurring  in  infants  and  those  developing  in  adult  life,  though 
this  distinction  appears  to  be  of  little  moment,  inasmuch  as  an  analysis 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  demonstrates  that  the  disease  may  develop 
at  any  age.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  appear  in  infancy  or  childhood,  and  that  when  adults 
are  affected  the  disease  usually  begins  before  the  twentieth  year.  Erb 
further  classified  these  crises,  first  into  those  in  which  there  is  an  hyper- 
trophy of  muscular  tissue,  either  a  pseudohypertrophy  or  a  true  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscle  fibres,  and,  secondly,  those  in  which  there  is  a 
progressive  atrophy  without  any  deposit  of  fat.  This  classification, 
while  of  value  clinically,  appears  to  rest  upon  no  essential  pathological 
factor,  for  all  grades  in  the  process  are  possible.  In  some  cases  the 
deposit  of  fat  is  excessive,  causing  pseudohypertrophy ;  in  other  cases 
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there  is  a  deposit  of  fat  taking  the  place  of  atrophied  muscle^  but 
without  producing  any  apparent  change  in  the  size  of  the  muscle,  and 
in  many  cases  of  extreme  atrophy  of  the  muscles  fatty  deposits  are 
found  between  the  muscle  fibres ;  hence  this  classification  does  not 
rest  upon  a  pathological  basis.  And  we  may  find  all  these  conditions 
in  different  muscles  in  the  same  patient. 

A  further  classification  has  been  based  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
affection  in  different  muscles.  Here,  unfortunately,  the  different  types 
have  been  named  after  the  observers  who  happen  to  have  first  carefully 
described  them.  Thus  we  have  the  Duchenne  type  of  pseudohyper- 
trophy, and  we  have  the  Erb  type  of  juvenile  dystrophy,  in  which  the 
muscles  about  the  shoulder-blades  and  arms  are  chiefly  affected.  We 
have  the  Sachs-Hoffman  type,  in  which  the  affection  begins  in  the 
peroneal  muscles  of  the  legs.  We  have  the  Landouzy-Dejerine  type, 
in  which  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  arms  are  affected,  and  we  have 
the  Charcot-Marie-Tooth  type,  in  which  legs  and  forearms  and  back 
are  affected,  thighs  and  arms  and  face  escaping.  It  is  true  that  the 
various  cases  observed  conform  in  many  particulars  to  one  of  these 
different  types,  but  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them  in  the 
causation  or  in  the  pathology.  And  intermediate  types  have  been 
observed  not  conforming  to  any  of  these.  Furthermore,  it  is  found 
tliat  one  type  may  progress  and  gradually  merge  into  another.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  these  attempts  at  classification  in  the  discus- 
sion of  muscular  dystrophies  are  not  wholly. satisfactory. 

Etiology.  —  The  causation  of  muscular  dystrophy  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest.  The  disease  is  undoubtedly  a  disease  of  develop- 
ment, and  from  its  marked  tendency  to  appear  in  very  early  life,  to 
attain  a  certain  status,  and  then  to  be  arrested  without  any  tendency 
to  repair,  or  else  to  progress  steadily  until  it  causes  an  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  muscular  system,  it  seems  probable  that  it  must  be  traced 
to  an  inherent  defect  of  development  in  the  muscles  affected.  It 
seems  as  if  these  muscles  were  not  endowed  witli  the  proper  vitality, 
and,  after  a  short  life,  wither  and  die. 

We  have  evidence  in  other  organs  of  the  body  of  this  difference 
between  the  life-period  of  a  special  structure  and  that  of  the  entire 
body.  Thus  the  life-period  of  the  first  and  even  of  the  second  teeth 
is  a  comparatively  short  one  as  related  to  the  life-period  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  life-period  of  the  hair,  of  the  reproductive  system,  of 
the  eye  and  ear,  and  of  the  brain  may  be  less  than  that  of  the  entire 
individual.  We  see  in  the  study  of  optic  atrophy  and  of  auditory 
atrophy  that  there  are  some  families  in  which  these  diseiist»s  develop, 
even  in  early  life,  without  apparent  cause,  the  only  explanation  being 
that  these  nerves  have  not  the  power  of  survival  which  other  nerves 
have.  We  recognize  the  existence  of  senile  atrophy  of  the  brain  in 
old  age,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  term  "  old  age  "  cannot  be  fixed 
within  definite  limitiitions,  for  some  individuals  become  old  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  while  others  are  young  and  vigorous  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.     I  have  now  under  my  observation  a  lady  of  the  age  of 
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ninety-nine  years,  all  of  whose  visceral  functions  are  as  vigorous  and 
active  as  they  were  at  the  age  of  seventy,  but  whose  brain  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  practically  dead,  powers  of  perception  in  eye  and 
ear  being  suspended,  powers  of  memory  being  almost  obliterated,  and 
powers  of  reasoning  being  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  child  of  three 
years.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  organism  as  a  whole  may  outlive 
any  one  of  several  of  its  organs,  provided  these  organs  are  not  essential 
to  life.  And  the  duration  of  vitality  of  any  organ  varies  greatly  in 
different  individuals.  This  fact  is  particularly  evident  in  regard  to 
the  reproductive  system  both  in  males  and  females,  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  in  regard  to  the  muscular  system.  For  it  is  a  matter  of 
comment  that  the  muscles  of  old  people  wither  and  become  feeble  long 
before  their  death.^ 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  consideration  of  these  facts  that  the 
explanation  of  muscular  dystrophies  is  to  be  found  in  an  inherent 
inability  of  survival  of  certain  muscles  in  certain  individuals.  In 
other  words,  that  the  disease  is  one  of  congenital  defective  power  of 
evolution.  This  explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  frequency  with  which 
we  find  that  several  members  of  a  family  are  affected  by  this  type  of 
disease.  It  is  true  that  isolated  cases  are  not  uncommonly  met  with 
where  carefid  investigation  fails  to  reveal  any  member  of  the  family  or 
any  member  of  any  collateral  branch  similarly  affected.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  found  that  if  the  patient  has  no  brother  or  sister 
similarly  diseased,  or  has  not  inherited  it  directly  from  either  parent, 
he  will  have  several  cousins  who  have  suffered,  possibly  several  second 
cousins  who  have  suffered,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  be  able  to  trace 
the  disease  through  four  or  even  five  generations. 

Whether  extraneous  causes,  such  as  undue  muscular  effort,  exposure 
to  cold,  the  unfavorable  effects  of  the  occurrence  of  infectious  diseases, 
falls,  and  blows,  have  anything  to  do  with  setting  up  the  disease  in 
those  who  have  an  inherent  tendency  toward  weakness  of  the  muscles 
is  a  matter  which  may  be  open  to  doubt,  though  these  factors  have 
been  mentioned  as  exerting  a  causative  agency. 

Pathology. — The  changes  found  in  the  muscles  in  this  disease  are 
those  of  a  simple  progressive  atrophy.  It  will  be  renicnilxired  that 
the  muscle  fibre,  which  may  be  5  cm.  long  and  from  15  to  55  mm. 
broad,  htis  a  striated  ap})eanince  due  to  the  existence  of  two  types  of 
structure  within  its  substance,  one  of  which  interrupts  the  light  more 
completely  than  the  oth(»r.  EacJi  muscle  fibre  is  surrounded  by  a 
sheath  of  connective  tissue  (the  sarcolemma)  within  which  lie  nuclei 
or  long  oval  cc^lls  from  which  the  muscle  fibre  itself  has  developed. 
These  muscle  fibres,  surrounded  by  the  siircolcmma,  are  really  made 
up  of  fibrils  of  very  fine  structure,  each  fibril  originating  from  a  single 
cell,  and  the  fibrils  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  structure 
termed  the  sarc()}>lasma ;  hence,  under  the  micros(M^pe  a  muscle  fibre 
has  a  d<)ul)le  striation,  a  tmnsverse  striation,  and  the  longitudinal 
fibrillar  structure.     These  fibres  are  gathered  into  greater  or  lesser 

*  See  Gowcrs,  Abiotrophy.     London,  1903.     PublLshed  aftor  this  cliapter  was  in  type. 
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bundles,  forming  tlie  muscle,  and  they  are  supplied  by  nerves  whose 
terminal  lilanieuts  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  fibre  in  the  so- 
called  motor  plate.  Wittiiii  tlie  muscle  and  within  tlie  fibres  lie  oval 
bodies  called  the  muscle  spindles  which  contain  the  sensory  filaments 
tlirough  which  the  muscular  sense  is  received.     (See  Fig.  9,  page  'IH.") 

rWhcB  a  muscle  undergoes  atrophy  \vc  miiy  find,  first,  a  simple  reduc- 
tion in  the  calibre  of  tlie  individual  tibres.     (Fig.  CO.)     There  is  a 
Fra.  C9. 


I 


Atropbj  of  m  ini 


tbinning  in  the  entire  fibre,  which  becomes  narrower  and  shorter,  prc- 
Bcrving  until  the  end  its  striated  appearance,  tliough  it  becomes  pale 
and  sometimes  u  little  pigmented  by  the  deposit  of  coloring  matter. 

Secondly,  in  other  cases  there  is  a  ilegeue ration  of  the  muscle,  con- 
sisting of  a  swelling  or  cedema,  followed  by  an  albuminoid  or  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  muscle  fibre,  resulting  in  the  deposit  of  small  fatty 
globules  and  granular  masses  within  the  sarcolemma.  As  the  muscle 
becomes  degenerated  the  individual  fibre  contracts,  obliterating  tlje 
striated  appearance,  leaving  the  muscle  with  a  homogeneous,  smooth, 
or  yellow  tint.  As  the  process  gtx-s  on  all  trace  of  the  muscular  sulj- 
stance  may  vanish,  leaving  the  sarcolemma  containing  only  fatty 
globnies.  Sometimes  waxy  deposits  may  occur  within  the  muscle, 
Trith  compression  and  obliteration  of  the  fibres,  but  this  is  not  com- 
^jnon  in  llic  dystrophies.  Occasionally  as  the  muscle  undergoes  progres- 
16 
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sive  atrophy  its  sheath  is  filled  up  by  an  oedematous  exudation.  But 
usually  there  is  merely  an  increase  in  the  cells  of  the  sarcolemma. 
Under  some  circumstances  there  is  not  only  within  these  empty  sarco- 
lemma sheaths  a  fatty  remainder  of  the  degenerated  muscle^  but  be- 
tween the  sheaths  there  is  an  actual  deposit  of  fat  of  new  formation. 
(See  Fig.  70.)  Under  these  circumstances  not  only  is  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  normal  muscle  filled  out  by  fat,  but  the  fatty 
deposit  may  increase  the  actual  diameter  of  the  muscle ;  and  if  this 
goes  on  to  any  extent  pseudohypertrophy  of  the  muscle  will  be  pre- 
sented. Along  with  the  fatty  deposit  there  is  usually  an  hypertrophy 
of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  muscle,  so  that  when  the  process  be- 
comes extreme  the  muscle  is  turned  into  a  mass  of  fat  separated  by 
trabeculsB  of  connective  tissue.  If,  after  the  course  of  time,  the  fat  is 
reduced  in  volume  and  is  finally  absorbed  the  muscle  will  have  as  its 
only  relic  this  connective-tissue  strand,  and  as  this  contracts  longi- 
tudinally it  will  cause  a  shortening  of  the  atrophied  muscles. 

Thirdly,  along  with  the  atrophy  we  find  occasionally  a  true  hyper- 
trophy of  individual  muscle  fibres.  The  fibrils  are  increased  by  true 
formation  of  muscle  tissue  from  their  nuclei  within  the  sarcolemma, 
and  not  only  increased  in  number,  but  also  increased  in  lateral  diam- 
eter, so  that  giant  muscle  cells  and  giant  muscle  fibres  quite  similar  in 
structure  to  a  normal  fibre  are  evident.  Any  of  these  processes  may  go 
on  alone  or  may  be  combined  with  others  in  the  process  of  muscular 
dystrophy.  The  connective-tissue  changes  which  were  for  a  time 
thought  to  be  primary  have  long  been  known  to  be  of  a  secondary 
nature,  a  hyperplasia  of  connective-tissue  within  the  muscle  occurring 
just  as  a  hyperplasia  of  neuroglia  occurs  in  the  spinal  cord  to  take  the 
place  of  atrophied  substance.  In  the  connective-tissue  near  to  the  ends 
of  the  muscle  new  formations  of  thick  tendons  may  be  seen. 

These  changes  in  the  muscles  are  found  in  all  forms  of  muscular 
atrophy  both  spinal  and  peripheral.  It  is  thought  that  in  the  dys- 
trophies the  development  of  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle  fibre  in  con- 
nection with  the  atrophy  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  disease.  It  is  not 
often  that  deposits  of  fat  are  found  within  the  muscles  in  the  spinal 
and  peripheral  types  of  atrophy. 

Sjrmptoms.  —  From  the  clinical  standpoint  we  recognize  the  follow- 
ing types  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  differ  distinctly  from 
one  another : 

1.  Pscudomuscular  hypertrophy  of  Duchenne. 

2.  Erb's  juvenile  dystrophy. 

3.  Landouzy-Dejerine  type  of  dystrophy. 

1.  Psendomuscular  Hsrpertrophy. — This  disease  begins  in  children 
between  the  second  and  the  seventh  year,  and  has  often  made  consid- 
erable progress  before  it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  physician. 
It  begins  by  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
which  are  at  first  subjects  of  pride  to  the  mother,  but  soon  awaken  her 
apprehension  because  of  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
rest  of  the  limbs  and  because  they  appear  to  be  attended  by  a  certain 
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cliimsinpss  of  ^^k.  Tlie  child,  Id  learning  to  waiic  or  in  wiilkiug,  be- 
gius  to  sltimlile,  to  go  up  stairB  with  some  difficulty,  to  get  tired  too 
soon  after  walking  or  ruoDiDg,  and  to  walk  witli  a  peculiar  gait, 
TliiB  guit  is  characterized  by  a  dragging  of  the  1^^,  which  appear  to 
be  raised  from  the  ground  with  difficulty,  and  in  onler  to  dnig  the  log 
the  child  throws  its  body  from  side  to  side  and  raises  its  |>elvi3  in  the 


PwudDh];pBrtruphlc  miut 
J'ean.    The  alvpn  ind  tiie  uilcrlor 
an  Miopblcd.    The  ddent  bin  w  to' 
h«d.    (Cunchmann,  Kllu.  AlibUdi 


act  of  walking.  As  the  disease  progresses  great  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  rising  from  a  chair  or  in  gettiTig  up  iiv)m  the  floor,  and  these 
children  soon  learn  to  aid  themselves  by  the  nse  of  their  hands,  which 
give  support  where  the  muscles  of  the  ic^  are  weak.  Wheu  the  dis- 
ease is  well  advanced  these  children  rise  from  a  ly'"^?  ^"  "  standing 
posture  in  a  peculiar  manner  that  is  characteristie  of  weakness  in  the 
muscles  of  the  calves,  quadriceps  femoria,  and  glutei  muscles  and 
muscles  of  the  back  (Figs.  72  to  76),  This  typical  method  of  getting 
oa  the  feet,  together  with  the  peculiar  waddling  gait,  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  the  affection.  When  the  disease  is  fully  devel- 
oped inspection  shows  an  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  calves 
(Figs.  77  and  78),  an  hypertrophy  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the 
thighs  (Fig.  71),  and  an  atrophy  of  the  glutei  muscles.  An  atrophy 
L  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  produces  a  condition  of  forwai-d  curvature 
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of  the  spine  and  causes  the  child  to  throw  his  shoulders  back  in  order 
to  preserve  his  eeiitre  nf  gravity.  Even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, before  the  muscles  about  tlie  scapulee  are  affected,  it  is  found  that 


if  a  plumb-line  Iw  dropped  from  the  si-apula  it  will  clear  the  buttockn. 
This  is  not  possible  in  a  state  of  health. 

As  the  disease  ad%-ances  upward  the  arms  l>ecome  affected,  the  iu- 
fraspinati  are  the  first  to  be  hypertrophied,  so  that  the  chihl  appears  to 


have  a  very  prominent  pad  on  the  back  of  the  shoulder-blades.  The 
snpraspinatus  and  deltoid  may  become  hypertrophied  also,  and  flome- 
times  the  triceps  and  biceps  as  well,  but  in  tJie  majority  of  casee 
these    muscles   atrophy   without   any   deposit   of   &t.     While   these 
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[  muscles  hypertropliy  other  tuiiRcles  about  the  shoulder  become  atro- 

phieil;  thus  the  rliomlKiifla  and  levator  anpiH  sciipulie,  and  also  the 

.  Berrali  become  utntpliic<l  and  imnilyzed,  and  henee  the  shuuKler-bliides 
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stick  out  from  the  back  like  a  pair  of  winga  (Fig.  77).  Biceps  and 
triceps  may  tlien  in  turn  atrophy,  rendering  all  motions  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  imperfect  and  making  flexion  ami  extension  of  the  elbow  very 
weak.  As  a  rule,  the  musclea  oi'  the  ibrearms  and  of  the  bands  are 
not  affected. 

After  the  muscles  are  considerably  atrophied,  with  or  without  the 
|»n;xIuction  of  pseudohypertrophy,  a  contraction  oecurs,  e»usiiig  de- 


I^™cJ()h7pc-rtroiihie  patslyi 


formities  in  the  joints.  Thus  tjilipes  equinus  is  first  produced,  then  a 
permanent  flexion  of  the  legs  upon  the  thighs  and  the  thighs  upon  tlie 
pelvis.  Curvature  of  the  s])ine,  which  can  no  longer  be  corrected  by 
suspension,  develops  and  oi^u  leads  to  lateral  curvature  by  the  un- 
equal contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  l>ack  upon  the  two  sides. 
Contractions  may  occur  also  in  the  arms,  jiroducing  a  flexion  of  the 
elbow  and  interfering  with  passive  movements  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  electrical  contractility  of  the  muscles  is  graflually  reduced  as  the 
muscles  atrophy,  but  there  are  no  changes  of  the  nature  of  reaction  of 
degeneration.  There  are  no  fibrillary  contractions  in  the  muscles. 
Sensation  is  not  at  all  impaii-ed.  The  reflexes  remain  normal  until  the 
muscle  becomes  too  much  atrophied  to  respond.  These  facts  enable  a 
differential  diagnosis  from  anterior  poliomyelitis  of  the  acute  or 
chronic  type  to  be  easily  reaehe<l. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  and  pn^^ressive  through  four  to  ten 
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years,  by  the  end  of  wliich  time  the  child  ia  rendered  helpless,  cannot 
stand  or  sit  up  in  bed,  or  feed  itself.  The  disease  is  uot  a  fatal  cue, 
but  in  the  enfeebled  invalid  state  intertmrrent  diseases,  especially  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  are  the  usual  cause  of  death. 

2,  Erb'B  Juvenile  Tonn. — This  tj-pe  begins,  as  n  rule,  l»etween  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen ;  but  cases  have  l)een  observed  which  did 
not  develop  until  atU'r  the  age  of  twenty.      In  this  ibrin  of  inuw-ular 
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dystrophy  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  are  first  affected,  the  pectorals, 
trapezii,  latissimus  dorsi,  rhomboids  and  deltoid  muscles  become  grad- 
ually hypertrophied,  but  at  the  same  time  are  weakened.  Peculiar 
deformities  of  the  chest  often  develop,  the  shoulders  being  thrown  for- 
ward and  the  scapulte  protruding.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  biceps 
and  tricejis  become  atrophied,  but  the  muscles  of  the  forearms  and  hands 
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remaiD  in  their  normal  condition.  Liiter  on,  if  the  iliscase  does  not 
come  to  a  Btandstill,  the  muscles  of  the  back  become  atrophied,  lordusiii 
appears,  witli  deformities  of  the  spine  and  difficulty  in  walking.  Later 
the  glutei  aud  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  affected,  either  atro- 
phied or  hypertrophied^  and  finally  the  calf  muscles  and  peronei  become 
implicotetl,  causing  total  {Hiruiysis  with  talipes  e(juiuiis.  lu  the  majority 
of  cases  hypiTtrophy  is  innce  ni:irki>d  in  the  delloiil,  infraspinatus,  aar- 


torius,  and  gastrocnemii.  It  will  lie  seen  that  in  the  later  stage  of  the 
disease  the  terminal  condition  is  similar  to  tliat  occurring  in  pseudo- 
hypertrophy, a  fact  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  only  difiFerence 
between  these  two  types  of  dystrophy  is  in  the  direetion  of  progress  in 
the  muscles  involvwl. 

3.  LandoTLEy-Dejerine  Type,  —  Tn  this  type,  which  develops  usually 
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in  early  childhood,  but  occaaionally  in  adults,  the  feature  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  muscular  atrophy  iu  the  face.  It  is  true  that  both  in 
pseudomuscular  hypertrophy  and  in  Erb's  juveuile  dystrophy  the  dis- 
ease may  eventually  extend  to  the  face, 
producing  all  the  symptonis  seen  in  the 
Landouzy-Dejerine  tjrpe.  The  atrophy 
b^ins  in  the  orbicularis  oris  and  ex- 
tends to  the  risorii,  to  the  levator  menti, 
and  to  the  finer  muscles  of  the  face 
about  the  mouth.  The  result  is  that  tlic 
lips  become  weak,  cannot  be  firmly 
closed,  and  the  mouth  is  habitually 
open  and  the  lips  are  slightly  everted, 
producing  a  peculiar  facial  appearance 
that  has  been  termed  the  "tapir  mouth," 
This  form  of  paralysis  affects  the  act 
of  speech,  liaguuls  and  labials  being 
defectively  pronounced,  the  ability  to 
whistle,  or  to  purse  the  lips,  or  to  apply 
the  lips  firmly  to  a  glass  in  drinking 
being  lost.  FrccjUentJy  saliva  runs 
from  the  patient's  mouth,  ae  in  facial 
palsy.  The  affection  is  bilateral.  The 
muscles  about  the  eyes,  as  a  rule,  escape, 
so  that  winking  is  not  interfered  with, 
and  the  musclen  of  mastication  and  of 
deglutition  are  not  involved.  As  time 
goes  on  in  these  cases  the  muscles  of  the 
Moulders  and  body,  and  finally  of  the 
1^,  become  involved,  and  the  terminal 
stage  of  the  disease  is  not  unlike  that  in 
the  two  types  already  described.  Fibril-  * 
lory  twitchings  are  not  present, 
trical  reactions  are  normal,  but  are  pro-  ni»deit»geof  iwrtr.  supi»- md  mfp^ 
grossively  lost.  There  is  no  disturbance  t'""":,'^''i,*!!!'Ti™".ri^'"TL^l^ 
of  sensibility.  Mechanical  excitability  dont,  Kinti  mB^ni,  erectoM  ipine,  lU 
of  the  muscles  is  eraduallv  lost  as  the   ""kIcb  of  uigbs,  mud  ^ui«i  a™  «ro- 

,  .         ,  ^  -^  nhlcd.      (By    HmilaLoo   of   Dr.    O.    I^ 

muscles  atrophy.  wbiiod.) 

While  these  three  types  of  muscular 
dystrophy  are  sufficiently  different  from  one  another  to  be  easily  rect^ 
nized,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  patients  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease present  symptoms  common  to  two  or  more  types.  Even  Erb 
admits  the  occurrence  of  transitional  forms  of  dystrophy,  and  shows 
that  the  course  of  tlie  disease  may  present  variations  in  various 
members  of  tlie  same  family  who  are  affecte*!.  In  the  terminal  stage 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  asccrtnin  to  which  type  a  {Kitieut  is  to  be 
assigned. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  from  bulbar  juilsy  is  not  diffi<'ult, 
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l>ecaiise  in  dystrophy  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  swallowiDg  are  not  ' 
involved. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  niusetilur  dystrophy  is  unfavorable. 
In  all  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  a  tendency  to  slow  progress,  to  an 
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extension  of  the  affection  from  muscle  to  muscle  until  finally  a  state 
nf  helpless  paralysis  with  extreme  emaciation  is  reached.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  invariable  occurrence,  as  I  have  seen  several  patients  in 
whom  the  disease  has  come  to  a  Btnndstill  and  who  have  remained  in  a 
stationary  condition  for  six  or  eight  years  without  being  incapacitated 
from  walking.  The  prognosis  as  far  as  life  is  concerned  is  good,  pro- 
vided complicating  diseases,  especially  of  the  respiratory  organs,  are 
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prevented.  These  patients  are  peculiarly  liable  to  develop  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  or  pneumonia  or  bronchitis  from  disability  in  respiratory 
movements.  Occasionally  the  diaphragm  is  involved  and  the  patients 
die  of  respiratory  paralysis. 

Treatment. — Treatment  of  muscular  dystrophy  must  be  by  general 
measures  to  support  the  health  and  nutrition  of  the  individual.  A 
country  life  in  the  open  air,  with  good  food  and  moderate  exercise,  is 
advisable,  and  the  systematic  use  of  massage  and  gymnastic  exercises, 
not  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  will  often  tend  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  progress  in  tlie  muscular  dystrophy  and  in  some  cases  to  cause  an 
arrest  of  its  progress.  Thus  the  patients  alluded  to  in  whom  the  disease 
has  come  to  a  standstill  have  had  most  skilful  massage  for  years,  daily 
for  about  one  hour.  Electricity  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising the  atrophied  muscles,  and  when  massage  is  impossible  it  may 
give  good  results.  When  the  contractures  have  occurred  the  question 
may  arise  of  the  propriety  of  tenotomy,  but  in  several  patients  in  whom 
I  have  had  it  done  it  has  not  afforded  any  permanent  relief,  but,  in 
fact,  has  been  attended  by  an  increase  of  the  disability.  The  appli- 
cation of  corsets  or  plaster-of-Paris  jackets  to  correct  the  deformity  in 
the  spine  is  not  to  be  advised,  because  the  lordosis  assists  the  indi- 
vidual in  preserving  his  equilibrium,  and  if  the  spine  is  held  erect  in 
its  natural  posture  the  child  falls  forward  and  is  unable  to  walk.  In- 
dividuals suffering  from  muscular  dystrophies  are  usually  such  chronic 
invalids  as  not  to  consider  the  question  of  marriage,  but  should  this 
question  arise  it  should  be  strongly  advised  against,  inasmuch  as  this 
disease  is  so  peculiarly  hereditary. 

MUSCULAR  ATROPHY  OF  THE  PERONEAL  TYPE. 

Charcot-Marie-Tooth  Form  of  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. 
Progressive  Neural  Muscular  Atrophy  of  Hoffinan. 

In  1886  Charcot  and  Marie*  in  Paris,  and  Tooth*  in  Cambridge, 
England,  described  independently  a  form  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  beginning  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  peroneal  nerves  and 
advancing  upward  as  high  as  the  knees  in  the  legs,  and  subsequently 
attacking  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  forearms.  This  particular 
type  of  muscular  atrophy  has  l)een  recognized  by  many  authors,  espe- 
cially by  J.  Hoffman  ^  and  B.  Sachs/  Although  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
form  of  disease,  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  cases  can  now  be  collected  to 
establish  the  aifection  as  independent  both  of  the  muscular  dystrophies 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  on  the  other. 

Etiology.  —  In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  an  hereditary  dispo- 
sition to  the  disease.  Sevenil  raeml)ers  of  a  family  may  be  affigcted, 
and  in  a  few  families  it  has  been  traceable  through  two  or  three  genera- 

»  Rev.  de  M^.,  1886. 

'Brain,  vol.  x.,  p.  243. 

•Arch.  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  xx.,  S.  560,  and  Deut.  Zeitschr.  f.  Nerven.,  Bd.  i.,  S.  95. 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  December,  1888.     Brain,  1890. 
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tJona.  Id  many  patieate,  However,  do  history  of  inheritance  can  be 
obtained.  No  etiolc^cal  factors  have  been  eatablishcd,  and  syphilis 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  cause.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  preceded 
by  some  form  of  infectious  diseaae.  The  disease  uniformly  appears  in 
young  persons  before  the  age  of  twenty  years. 

Pathology. — The  cases  first  recoraed  were  supposed  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  muscular  dystrophy,  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  and  forearms  and  of  the  feet  and  hands  being  the  only 

Fio.  82. 
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lesion  noticed.  But  in  1889  Hoffman  discovered  an  atrophic  neuritis 
in  the  peroneal  nerves  in  addition  to  the  musculur  atrophy,  and  from 
that  date  the  distiise  has  been  ascribed  to  a  dcfrenerative  neuritis. 
Bernhardt,'  in  1893,  recorded  a  rase  in  which  in  addition  to  the 
atrophy  of  the  peroneal  nerves  there  were  found  some  changes  of  a 
sclerotic  character  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  p^pinal  cord ;  and 

'  Virohow'-  Arcliiv,  IM.  exxiiii.,  S.  2W. 
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Sieinerling,'  in  1899,  after  a  study  of  all  the  cases  upon  record,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  lesion  of  the  disease  consists  in  a  degeneration 
both  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
a  lesion  whicli  involves  tlie  entire  eeusory  element  both  in  its  periph- 
eral and  central  prolongations  as  well  as  the  motor  fibres  of  tlie  nerves. 
He  has  found  the  posterior  spinal  ganglion  afiectcd,  and  he  has  also 
tbund  a  sclerosis  in  a  portion  of  tJie  lateral  cohiinns  of  the  cord  not 
involving  the  pyramidal  tracts. 
Siemorling  is  inclined  to  abau<lon 
the  view  that  the  disease  begins  iu 
the  peripheral  nerves,  and  is  iDcliiiud 
to  ascribe  it  to  a  central  lesion  is 
the  posterior  horns  of  the  spina! 
cord,  but  the  exact  patholt^  is  stilt 
a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins 
with  a  gradually  increasing  atropliy 
and  weakness  of  the  intrinsic  mus- 
cles of  the  feet  and  of  the  long 
peroneal  muscles  on  the  outer  sido 
of  the  legs.  The  weakness  and 
atrophy  then  appear  in  tlie  anterior 
tibial  muscles  and  extensor  com- 
munis digitoruin  and  in  tlie  poste- 
rior tibial  muscles,  so  that  after  a 
slow  increase  during  two  or  tliree 
years  the  patient  is  almost  inca- 
pacitated fnjm  walking.  The  ftxit 
falls  in  walking,  and  hence  the 
gait  resembles  the  stepping  gait  of 
multiple  neuritis.  Occasionally  the 
vastus  intemus  in  the  tliigh  is  at- 
rophied and  adduction  of  the  knee 
becomes  somewhat  difficult.  The 
affection  of  this  muscle  s<iniewhat 
impittrs  the  gait,  allowing  the  knee 
to  fall  outward ;  hence  tJie  patients 
place  the  feet  somewhat  too  far 
from  one  another  in  walking.  (See 
Fig.  82,)  The  muscles  which  are 
affected  show  fibrillary  contractions, 
they  lose  their  reflex  activity  and  legs*" 
mechanical  excitability,  and  there  is 
a  progressive  diminution  of  the  electrical  excitability  for  both  currents. 
In  many  cases  a  complete  reuetion  of  degeneration  appears  in  an  early 
stage.  As  a  rule  the  weakness  and  atrophy  do  not  extend  above  the 
knees,  and  hence  the  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
'Arch.  f.  IVcli.,  BJ.  mii.,  R  105. 
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is  very  marked  in  these  patients.  In  all  cases  club-feet  finally  de- 
velop, and  bilateral  club-feet  should  always  suggest  this  disease.  The 
symptoms  appear  in  the  arms  after  the  legs  have  been  affected  for  some 
months  or  years.  Occasionally,  however,  the  hands  and  arms  are 
affected  from  the  b^inning.  There  is  a  gradual  atrophy  and  weakness 
of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hands,  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar 
groups,  and  also  of  the  forearms,  and  as  these  become  weaker  ab- 
normal positions  of  the  fingers  are  assumed,  giving  rise  to  deformities 
of  the  nature  of  claw-hand.  The  muscles  both  on  the  front  and  back 
of  the  forearm  are  affected,  and  fibrillary  contractures  and  diminution 
of  electrical  contractility  with  reaction  of  degeneration  are  found. 
The  disease  may  come  to  a  standstill  at  this  point,  as  in  the  patient 
whose  photograph  is  shown  in  Fig.  82,  and  there  may  appear  to  be  no 
progressive  increase  in  the  symptoms  for  a  long  time.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  disease  makes  more  rapid  progress,  the  atrophy  and 
paralysis  involving  the  thighs  and  the  arms,  the  muscles  of  the  body 
and  neck,  and  even  the  face,  and  the  patient  is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  and  dies  from  exhaustion. 

There  are  a  few  senso'ry  disturbances.  In  some  cases  a  slight  numb- 
ness with  diminution  in  the  pain  sense  along  the  outer  side  of  the  legs 
is  noticed,  and  in  other  cases  complete  ansesthesia  in  the  distribution  of 
the  peroneal  nerves  has  been  found.  The  paralyzed  limbs  are  usually 
cold  and  have, a  tendency  to  cyanosis  especially  in  cold  weather. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  uncertain,  for  many  cases  appear  to  be 
arrested,  and  the  patients  live  their  lives  witli  a  condition  of  atrophy 
in  arms  and  legs  and  do  not  die  of  the  affection.  In  other  cases  where 
the  progress  of  the  atrophy  is  more  rapid  they  die  of  some  intercurrent 
disease. 

Prognosis  for  recovery  is  always  unfavorable. 

Treatment.  —  A  general  course  of  tonic  treatment  with  baths,  mas- 
sage, and  electricity  to  the  atrophied  muscles  appears  to  have  some 
effect  in  lessening  the  rapidity  of  the  atrophy,  but  does  not  appear  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  affection. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SYRINGOMYELIA   OR  GLIOSIS  SPINALIS. 

History.  —  Syringomyelia  {(f^p^y^,  tube,  hollow ;  fiozlo^j  marrow) 
or  gliosis  spinalis  is  a  disease  of  tlie  spinal  cord  characterized  by  the 
production  of  a  cavity  within  the  cord  of  varying  length.  The  name 
was  given  by  OUivier  in  1824,  but  the  condition  was  first  described 
by  Etienne  in  1546  and  is  mentioned  by  numerous  writers  on  anatomy 
from  that  time  onward.  Portal  (1804)  was  probably  the  first  to  ascribe 
a  form  of  spinal  paralysis  to  this  lesion  on  the  basis  of  four  cases  which 
he  observed.  From  his  time,  however,  until  1 860  the  condition,  though 
occasionally  noted  by  pathologists,  excited  no  interest.  Then  with  the 
beginning  of  pathological  study  of  the  nervous  system  various  hypo- 
theses were  proposed  to  explain  the  existence  of  cavities  within  the 
cord,  and  Lockhart  Clarke,  Vulpian,  Hallopeau,  Charcot  and  Joffroy, 
Leyden,  Schultze,^  and  Kahler  ^  made  important  contributions  to  the 
subject.  In  the  monographs  of  Roth,  Wichmann,  and  Anna  Baumler 
(1889)  over  100  cases  with  autopsies  were  collected  and  analyzed. 
The  study  of  these  cases  from  a  pathological  standpoint  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  their  analysis  from  the  clinical  side,  and  in  1887  Schultze* 
and  Kahler*  established  the  possibility  of  diagnosticating  this  condition 
during  life.  Their  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  clinical  observers 
all  over  the  world.  In  a  monograph  by  Schlesinger*  526  references 
to  published  cases  or  discussions  of  the  subject  are  given.  Dimitroff* 
has  recently  added  to  this  literature. 

Pathology.  —  The  post-mortem  appearances  in  a  case  of  syringo- 
myelia are  very  characteristic.  The  spinal  meninges  are  normal.  The 
contour  of  the  cord  is  sometimes  irregular,  owing  to  a  bulging  at  some 
places  or  a  retraction  at  other  places,  or  it  appears  at  places  flattened ; 
sometimes  it  is  not  altered.  Fluctuation  may  be  detected  by  palpation. 
Usually  a  rupture  occurs  in  the  process  of  removal  of  the  cord,  and 
the  fluid,  a  clejir  serum,  runs  out,  leaving  the  cord  partly  collapsed. 
It  is  then  evident  that  there  is  a  long  ciivity  within  the  cord,  usually 
near  the  centnd  canal,  but  sometimes  so  extensive  as  in  a  cross-section 
to  leave  merely  a  thin  ring  or  wall  of  cord  tissue.  Sections  of  the  cord 
at  various  levels  will  demonstrate  that  this  cavity  extends  for  some  dis- 
tance through  the  cord,  and  that  it  varies  in  size  and  shape  at  different 

*  Schultze,  Virchow*8  Archiv,  Bd.  Ixxxvii.  and  civ. 

'Kahler,  Vierteliahrechrift  ffir  Pract.  Heilk.,  1879.     Arch.  f.  Psvch.,  Bd.  x. 
•Schultze,  Zeitschr.  ffir  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xiii.,  1887. 

*  Kahler,  Pra^r  med.  Woch.,  1888,  Noe.  0  and  7. 
'Schlesinger,  Die  Syringomyelie,  1895,  Leipzig. 
•Arch.  f.  Pbych.,  Bd.  xxxv.,  S.  42. 
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leveU,  The  usual  situation  of  the  cavity  is  iu  the  lower  oen-ical  and 
dorsal  regioQS.  Iu  some  casus  it  is  short,  not  involving  more  tliau  five 
or  ail  segments ;  in  others  it  is  long,  exteuding  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  coi'd  and  upward  into  the  medulla  and  pons.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  separate  cavities  have  been  found  at  different  levels.  All 
poseible  variations  have  been  observed  in  different  cases.  In  some 
cases  a  tumor  has  been  found  ou  one  side  or  within  the  wall  of  the 
cavity. 

When  the  wi-d  is  hardened,  cut,  stained,  and  examinet^l  microscopi- 
cally it  pi-esents  certain  clianieteristic  appearances.     The  cavity  may 
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be  of  any  size  or  of  any  shape,  but  lies  chiefly  near  the  ecntml  canal, 
behind  the  anterior  commissure,  or  iu  the  posterior  central  gray  matter, 
or  iu  a  iwsterior  horn,  or  in  both  horns  of  the  cord.  In  some  cases  it 
invades  the  central  gray  matter  and  the  anterior  horn  or  horns,  but  it 
is  rarely  symmetrical  in  its  invasion  of  the  cord  tissue  on  the  two  sides. 
In  some  cases  the  gray  matter  ia  entirely  replaced  by  the  cavity.  In 
other  cases  the  cavity  has  invaded  the  white  columns  of  one  or  both 
sides.  The  posterior  columns  are  more  frequently  invaded  than  the 
lateral  or  auterior.  In  the  most  extreme  cases  it  appears  as  if  all  the 
cord  tissue  had  been  destroyed.  The  cavity  is  tljen  surrounded  by  a 
thin  wall  forming  its  sac,  and  no  trace  of  gray  or  white  substance 
remains.  The  wall  of  the  cavity  is  smooth,  but  here  and  there  papil- 
lary projections  occur  u|ion  it. 
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The  uivity  is  usually  sui'rouiided  by  a  zoue  of  thick  neuroglia  tissue 
which  staius  deeply  with  carmine  and  hematoxyliu,  is  uustained  iu  tlie 
Weigert  hematoxylin  stain,  is  deeply  stained  by  tlie  Weigert  neuroglia 
stain,  and  by  the  Golgi  stains.  The  thickness  of  this  neuroglia  wall 
varies  in  different  cmtcs.  Its  structure  is  most  dense  near  the  cavity  ; 
but  it  is  thinner  in  tlie  adjacent  parts  and  lades  away  into  tlie  normal 
cord,  not  having  as  a  rule  a  sharp  boundary.  (See  Fig.  84.)  Under 
a  high  power  of  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  iiue  fibres, 
of  nuclei,  and  of  small  and  lai^  neuroglia  cells,  a  few  of  which  are 
.■iCGU  iu  some  casta  to  be  in  a  state  of  vacuoiizatiou  and  progressive 


liqnefflctiou  and  to  he  breaking  down.  A  fine  filamentous  network, 
containing  spider  cells  aud  spindle-shaped  cells  with  long  processes 
and  many  nuclei,  extends  outward  iuto  the  nerve  tissue  —  the  appear- 
ance being  that  of  a  partial  infiltration  of  the  normal  cord  by  glioma- 
tous  elements,  the  di^gree  of  which  is  greatest  near  to  the  wall  of  the 
cavity.  Such  an  infiltration  of  the  cord  with  celts  is  also  found  in  the 
B^ments  above  and  below  the  limits  of  the  cavity,  especially  about 
the  central  canal.  The  cavity  frequently  occupies  the  place  usually 
taken  by  the  central  canal.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  to  enmmunicate  with 
the  remains  of  the  central  canal,  aud  then  some  epithelial  elements  may 
be  found  in  its  wall.  In  other  cases  the  canul  is  pimhed  to  one  side 
and  lies  in  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  In  a  few  sections  there  may  appear 
to  be  two  cavities  side  by  side ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  sections 
above  or  below  will  show  Ihat  oue  of  these  is  really  a  diverticulum  from 
17 
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the  main  cavity.  The  cavity  itself  is  never  entirely  lined  by  cylin- 
drical epithelium ;  but  in  a  few  cases  one  side  of  it  may  be  so  lined, 
and  in  these  there  is  a  manifest  absorption  of  the  original  central  canal 
into  the  new  cavity,  with  more  or  less  proliferation  of  the  lining  epithe- 
lium. A  few  cases  have  been  described  in  which  a  true  glioma  or 
sarcoma  filled  the  cavity,  being  an  evident  outgrowth  from  its  wall.^ 
Changes  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  cord  are  sometimes  observed.  There 
are  very  few  capillaries  to  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  the  cavity ;  but  out- 
side of  it,  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cord  where  the  infiltration  of 
small  cells  and  nuclei  is  seen  vessels  are  more  numerous  than  normal, 
their  calibre  is  larger,  and  they  are  more  tortuous  than  usual.  In  some 
cases  distinct  thickening  of  their  walls  has  been  noticed.  Capillary 
hemorrhages  are  often  found  within  the  gliomatous  structure. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  conditions 
described.     They  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  It  has  been  supposed  that  syringomyelia  always  originates  in  a 
congenital  defect  in  the  development  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  may  be  unduly  distended 
during  foetal  life  and  early  infancy  by  fluid,  thus  remaining  as  an  un- 
usually large  cavity  within  the  cord,  aroimd  which  cavity  there  subse- 
quently develops  a  proliferation  of  the  embryonal  epiblastic  elements 
or  a  thickening  of  the  normal  glia  tissue,  which  is  known  to  be  more 
abundant  in  this  situation  than  elsewhere  in  the  cord.  Such  a  cavity 
is  lined  by  epithelium  and  is  described  by  many  pathologists  under  the 
name  "  hydromyelus.^'  But  some  believe  that  hydromyelus  may  pass 
into  syringomyelia  by  the  proliferation  of  glia  cells,  the  invasion  of 
the  normal  tissue,  and  its  subsequent  breaking  down.  They  thus  ex- 
plain the  admitted  fact  that  the  degree  in  which  the  cavity  in  syrin- 
gomyelia is  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium  varies.  Others  hold  that  in 
the  closure  of  the  central  canal  during  embryonal  development  a 
portion  of  it  is  shut  off  from  the  main  canal  so  as  to  leave  a  subsidiary 
canal  in  the  posterior  septum  of  the  cord,  lined  with  epithelium  and 
surrounded,  as  is  the  normal  central  canal,  by  epiblastic  tissue  which 
subsequently  proliferates,  constituting  a  neuroglia  hyperplasia,  and  then 
breaking  down.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion,  therefore,  ascribe  all 
cases  of  syringomyelia  to  a  congenital  malformation  of  the  cord  and 
believe  that  the  cavity  of  syringomyelia  has  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
normal  central  canal  and  usually  communicates  with  it. 

2.  Another  view  of  the  disease  is  that  the  normal  glia  structure  of 
the  spinal  cord,  which  is  thickest  about  the  central  canal,  undergoes 
a  proliferation  from  some  unknown  cause — possibly  an  irritant  poison 
in  the  fluid  of  the  central  canal  ;^  that  this  gliomatous  new  structure 
extends  outward  into  the  adjacent  tissue,  both  into  the  gray  and  white 
matter,  and  subsequently  breaks  down  in  its  center,  the  cells  becoming 
liquefied  and  disintegrated ;  thus  a  cavity  originates  within  a  gliomatous 
mass.     This  cavity  at  its  origin  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  central 

*  Van  Gieson,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  July,  1889. 

'  Babes  and  Manicatide,  Archives  des  Sci.  M^.  de  Bucharest,  May,  1896. 
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canal ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  gliomatous  proliferation  begins,  as  a  rule^ 
near  to  the  canal^  the  cavity  usually  breaks  into  the  central  canal  and 
thus  makes  a  communication  with  it.  The  wall  of  the  cavity  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  hyperplastic  neuroglia  Mrith  larger  and  smaller 
branching  neuroglia  cells,  and  small  spheroidal  cells,  and  oval  cells 
lying  in  a  network  of  fibres,  at  places  closely  packed  together,  at 
places  loosely  arranged,  so  that  it  has  a  porous  meshwork  structure. 
This  forms  a  sort  of  limiting  membrane  for  the  cavity,  but  beyond  it 
within  the  nervous  tissue  there  is  an  infiltration  of  glia  cells.  These 
cells  are  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  liquefactive  degeneration  both  in  the 
wall  of  the  cavity  and  elsewhere.  In  some  cells  the  nucleus  is  attached 
to  or  surrounded  by  the  homogeneous  remains  of  the  cell  body. 
Some  cells  are  converted  into  sacs  of  fluid.  Thus  there  is  a  manifest 
tendency  in  the  glia  cells  to  break  down,  and  the  cavity  is  the  result 
of  such  disintegration.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion  have  named  the 
disease  spinal  gliosis,  believing  the  glia  proliferation  to  be  the  essential 
factor  in  the  pathology.  Some  consider  this  an  inflammatory  process,' 
others  ^  deny  anything  more  than  a  simple  hyperplasia. 

Investigations  of  Weigert'  upon  the  structure  of  neuroglia  seem  to 
establish  that  new  formations  of  glia  may  be  either  cellular  in  structure 
or  fibrous  in  structure.  *  If  cellular,  the  new  formation  is  a  true 
glioma,  such  as  is  found  in  tumors  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  in 
such  a  glioma  fibres  are  few.  Welgert  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  the  structure  of  the  glia  tissue  about  the  cavity  of  syrin- 
gomyelia, but  that  the  neuroglia  found  around  this  cavity  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  glia  fibres  with  few  cells ;  and  that  these  fibres, 
thougii  extending  in  all  directions,  are  chiefly  vertical  in  their  course. 
Miura  also  has  shown  the  sharp  contrast  between  ordinary  glioma, 
even  glioma  containing  a  cavity,  and  the  gliomatous  condition  of  the 
cord  in  syringomyelia.  Weigert  holds  that  the  neuroglia  is  merely  a 
substance  produced  by  nature  to  take  the  place  of  nerve  tissue  which 
has  been  destroyed,  and  that  its  proliferation  is  always  a  sign  that  the 
nerve  tissue  has  primarily  disintegrated.  Such  destruction  of  nerve 
tissue  would,  therefore,  according  to  his  view,  precede  the  formation  of 
gliomatous  tissue ;  hence  he  wholly  discards  the  hypothesis  of  syrin- 
gomyelia to  which  the  name  spinal  gliosis  has  been  applied.  Weigert 
says :  "  Many  authors  believe  that  the  essential  lesion  in  syringomyelia 
is  the  formation  of  a  tumor  followed  by  softening  and  the  formation  of 
a  cavity.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  growth  of  neuroglia  of  the 
typical  fibre  type  about  the  cavity.  But  this  fibre  mass,  devoid  of 
cells,  does  not  resemble  a  glioma  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
from  the  mere  presence  of  neuroglia  that  the  cavity  is  not  a  congenital 
or  acquired  abnormality  of  the  central  canal.  There  is  a  thick  cluster 
of  neuroglia  fibres  normally  about  the  canal.  By  the  pressure  in  this 
enlarged  canal   the  nervous  tissue  may  be  destroyed,  and    hence  a 

*  Miura,  Ziegler's  Beitrage  zur  path.  Anat,  xi.,  91. 
'Schultze,  ZeitHchr.  fiirklin.  Med.,  xiii. 

•Weigert,  Beitriige  zur  K^nntniss  der  normalen  raenschlichen  Neuroglia.     Frank- 
fort, 1895, 
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growth  of  neuroglia  fostered.  If  the  pressure  increases  the  neuroglia 
may  also  be  destroyed,  and  in  its  place  about  the  cavity  a  hyaline  form- 
less mass  may  remain.  The  gliosis  is  not  the  essential  feature,  it  is  only 
a  secondary  result."  Turner,^  however,  has  described  a  case  in  which 
there  is  a  gradual  and  direction  transition  between  a  true  glioma  and  a 
gliomatous  infiltration  of  the  cord  with  the  production  of  a  cavity. 

3.  Many  authors  have  observed,  subsequently  to  disease  of  the  spinal 
arteries,  the  formation  of  cavities  in  the  cord  independent  in  their  situ- 
ation of  the  central  canal.  Thus  Miiller  and  Medin  have  seen  a  cavity 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  with  walls  of  normal  nerve  tissue  with 
no  signs  of  inflammatory  disease  or  of  proliferation  in  the  glia,  the 
size  of  the  cavity  corresponding  in  situation  to  the  degree  of  endarteritis 
in  the  spinal  vessels  and  having  no  definite  relation  to  the  central 
canal.  Wieting  has  described  a  cord  containing  numerous  cavities 
due  entirely  to  the  low  nutrition  of  the  nerve  tissues,  and  consequent 
necrosis  from  disease  of  the  spinal  arteries  in  connection  with  men- 
ingo-myelitis.  It  has  been  thought  by  Kronthal  that  lymph  stasis 
within  the  cord,  and  consequent  necrosis,  produced  by  transverse  com- 
pression of  the  cord,  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  cavities  which  may 
or  may  not  communicate  with  the  central  canal ;  but  this  surmise  is 
doubtful,  since  compression  by  tumors  or  after  Pott's  disease  is  not 
found  to  cause  cavities.  The  supposition  that  a  cavity  in  the  cord 
may  be  due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bloodvessels  seems  proven 
in  some  cases ;  but  such  cavities  do  not  resemble  those  of  syringomyelia, 
and  the  suggestion  finds  little  support  in  Weigert's  hypothesis  regard- 
ing the  function  of  neuroglia.  For  if  this  hypothesis  be  correct  a 
neuroglia  growth  would  occur  to  replace  the  disintegrated  nerve  tissue, 
and  in  the  attempt  of  nature  to  fill  up  the  empty  space  would  be  thick- 
est about  the  cavity.  Necrotic  cavities,  however,  rarely  have  a  well- 
marked  wall. 

4.  Van  Gieson  has  recently  described  a  condition  which  he  calls 
hemato-myelo-porus,  of  perforating  hemorrhage  in  the  cord,  with  the 
production  of  a  long,  narrow  cavity.  Such  a  cavity  is  occasionally 
surrounded  by  thickened  glia  tissue.  Van  Gieson  shows  that  some 
cases  which  have  been  described  as  syringomyelia  have  really  been  old 
cases  of  hemorrhage.  Turner  and  Mackintosh  point  out  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  fibrin-like  material,  which  they  describe  in  some  of  the  cav- 
ities in  several  cases  of  gliomatosis  of  the  cord,  suggests  that  hemor- 
rhage assists  in  the  formation  of  these  spaces.  P.  Bailey^  has  shown 
in  his  studies  of  spinal  injuries  that  a  symptom  complex  exactly  like 
that  of  syringomyelia  may  develop  rather  rapidly  after  internal  spinal 
hemorrhage.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  single  and  destroy  the  central 
gray  matter  of  the  cord  for  some  length,  or  there  may  be  multiple 
small  hemorrhages  at  various  levels.  Begg^  has  recently  reported 
such  a  case. 

*  Turner  and  Mackintosh,  Brain,  1896,  Pt.  Ixxv. 
'Accident  and  Injury.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1906. 
»  Lancet,  July  16,  1904,  p.  145. 
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5.  Lastly,  there  is  not  wanting  an  hypothesis  which  would  trace  it 
to  bacterial  infection.  Prus/  from  a  careful  study  of  Morvan's  disease, 
reached  the  conclusion,  which  several  authors  had  already  announced, 
that  Morvan's  disease  and  syringomyelia  are  identical.  He  calls  atten- 
tion, however,  to  the  fact  tiiat  Zambaco  maintains  that  it  is  identical 
with  lepra  anaesthetica,  the  bacillus  of  which  can  be  recognized.  And 
he  appears  to  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  three  diseases  are,  in  fact, 
due  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  an  infection  of  the  nervous  system  by 
a  germ  which,  in  the  lighter  forms,  attacks  the  peripheral  nerves  only 
and  in  the  more  severe  forms  attacks  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  view 
the  neuroglia  formation  is  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  bacillus,  and 
the  cavity  is  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  gliomatous  substance. 
This  hypothesis  is  strongly  combated  by  Babes,  who  has  observed  six 
cases  of  lepra  in  which  the  bacilli  were  found  in  the  cells  of  the  cord, 
but  in  which  there  was  no  lesion  resembling  that  of  syringomyelia. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  from  a  review  of  these  various  hypoth- 
eses, tliat  cavities  may  be  formed  within  the  spinal  cord  under  vary- 
ing circumstances  and  by  various  pathological  processes.  First,  from 
congenital  defects  of  development;  secondly,  by  a  disintegration  sub- 
sequent to  a  neuroglia  proliferation  either  of  inflammatory  origin  or 
of  spontaneous  occurrence ;  thirdly,  as  the  result  of  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis of  tissue,  the  nutrition  of  which  is  impaired  by  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation ;  fourthly,  by  actual  destruction  of  the  cord  by 
hemorrhage. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  establish  conclusively  any  one  of  these 
views  of  the  origin  of  syringomyelia.  In  fact,  until  cases  are  observed 
at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  after  a  long  duration,  no  basis 
for  a  conclusion  can  be  established. 

When  the  cavity  has  existed  for  some  time  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  evidences  of  ascending  and  descending  degeneration  in  the  columns 
of  the  cord,  which  are  secondary  to  pressure  or  to  the  destruction  of 
tissue  at  its  point  of  maximum  extent.  Degeneration  in  the  motor 
nerves  and  atrophy  of  the  muscle  fibres  are  also  parts  of  the  lesion  in 
this  disease.  The  various  trophic  disturbances  in  the  bones  and  skin 
also  require  mention. 

SjnoQptoms. — The  diagnosis  of  syringomyelia  rests  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  three  characteristic  symptoms  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
are  present  together.  The  existence  of  one  of  these  symptoms  alone 
should  excite  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  the  disejise  being  present. 
The  presence  of  any  two  of  them  make  the  diagnosis  very  probable. 
These  symptoms  are,  first,  a  loss  of  the  sensations  of  pain  and  of  tem- 
perature in  any  part  of  the  body,  tactile  sense  being  preserved  in  the 
analgesic  area;  secondly,  trophic  disturbances  in  the  skin,  muscles, 
bones,  or  joints;  thirdly,  progressive  muscular  atrophy  attended  by 
paralysis. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms  there  may  be  (a)  a  spastic  paraplegia, 
or  (6)  disturbance  of  tactile  sense  with  pain,  or  (c)  the  general  symp- 

*Arch.  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  xxvii.,  S.  771. 
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toms  of  transverse  myelitis  in  case  the  disease  invade  respectively  the 
(a)  lateral,  or  (/9)  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  or  (^)  its  entire  area. 
Such  an  extension  is  not  uncommon,  and  hence  these  symptoms  must 
be  considered  as  a  frequent  complication. 

The  distribution  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord.  As  this 
lesion  usually  begins  in  the  cervical  segments  the  symptoms  almost 
always  appear  in  the  hands.  If  the  lesion  be  limited  to  one  or  two 
segments  of  the  cord  the  symptoms  will  be  very  limited ;  but  if  it 
extend  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  and  upward  through 
tlie  medulla  and  pons  to  the  crus,  the  symptoms  will  be  widespread 
and  will  involve  the  cranial  nerves.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  a 
very  chronic  one,  the  symptoms  coming  on  slowly  at  any  age,  and 
often  reaching  a  certain  point  and  remaining  stationary  for  years,  the 
life  of  the  patient  being  ended,  as  a  rule,  by  some  intercurrent  disease, 
though  occasionally  sudden  death  is  caused  by  the  rupture  of  the 
cavity. 

The  disturbance  of  sensation,  called  by  Charcot  dissociated  anaes- 
thesia, is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  symptom 
which  is  frequently  unknown  to  the  patient  until  it  is  demonstrated  by 
the  physician,  although  occasionally  among  the  working  classes,  who  are 
much  exposed  to  injuries,  the  patient  may  have  noticed  that  such 
injuries,  especially  burns,  were  not  attended  by  pain.  It  is  found 
upon  examination  of  these  persons  that  pricking,  or  cutting,  or  burning, 
or  freezing  of  the  affected  area  is  not  attended  by  sensations  of  pain,  or 
of  heat  or  cold,  though  the  sense  of  touch  is  preserved.  The  sense  of 
heat  may  be  impaired  when  that  of  cold  remains,  or  conversely.  The 
sense  of  pain  is  a  great  protection  to  tlie  body,  giving  warning  of 
injury  and  assuring  care  and  rest  of  the  part;  hence  its  absence 
exposes  these  patients  to  the  risks  of  serious  affections  of  the  skin  and 
joints,  the  consequence  of  neglect  of  small  pathological  processes  at 
their  start.  The  sense  of  touch  is  not  often  affected  at  all,  although  in 
cases  where  the  cavity  progresses  to  a  considerable  size  and  invades 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  it  may  become  somewhat  blunted. 
The  muscular  sense  appears  to  be  preserved,  excepting  in  this  last 
class  of  cases.  It  is  from  these  phenomena  of  dissociated  ansesthesia 
that  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  the  paths  of  sensations  of 
pain  and  temperature  differ  in  their  location  from  those  of  tactile 
sense,  and  that  they  pass  into  the  central  portion  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord  soon  after  their  entrance.  It  is  certain  that  their 
entire  course  from  below  upward  is  not  in  the  gray  matter,  otherwise 
a  limited  lesion  of  this  portion  in  the  cervical  segments  would  produce 
a  disturbance  of  these  senses  in  the  entire  body  below  the  lesion ;  but 
it  appears  that  these  sensations  on  their  way  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  to  the  centripetal  white  columns  of  the  cord  (the  antero-lateral 
tracts  —  see  page  189)  traverse  the  gray  matter  at  the  level  at  which 
they  enter;  hence  the  distribution  of  this  disturbance  of  sensibility 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  position  of  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord.    As 
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the  exact  area  of  the  skin  related  to  the  individual  segments  of  the  cord 
has  been  determined,  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  diagnosis  of  the  exact 
extent  of  the  spinal  lesion  by  determining  the  exact  extent  of  the 
analgesia.^  The  diagram  on  Plate  XIII.  shows  this  relation  so  far  as 
it  is  at  present  determined.  It  demonstrates  that  the  various  districts 
of  the  skin  can  be  assigned  to  the  various  segments  of  the  cord.  The 
distribution  of  the  analgesia  in  syringomyelia  is  usually  irregular,  rarely 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides.  Inasmuch  as  the  affection  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  cervical  region  the  condition  of  analgesia  is  more  frequently 
found  in  the  hands  and  arms.  It  is  found  that  small  injuries  to  the 
fingers  are  not  attended  by  pain,  an  abnormality  which  first  directs  the 
patient's  attention  to  the  existence  of  his  disease.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  there  is  merely  a  decided  blunting  of  the  sensations  of 
pain  and  an  inability  to  distinguish  between  slight  variations  of  tem- 
perature, or  certain  sensations  only  are  not  perceived.  Thus  Dejerine 
records  a  case  in  which  the  thermal  sense  was  lost  for  all  temperatures 
above  68°  F.  The  area  of  analgesia  may  not  coincide  exactly  with 
that  of  loss  of  temperature  sense.  Sensations  of  cold  or  of  burning,  or 
sharp  pains,  sometimes  precede  the  loss  of  sensation.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  fully  established  the  patient  cannot  distinguish  any  difference 
between  iced  water  and  boiling  water,  and  a  deep  incision  may  be  made 
without  the  slightest  pain. 

Trophic  disturbances  are  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  syringomyelia. 
In  the  majority  of  patients  it  is  evident  that  the  origin  of  these  dis- 
turbances is  some  injury,  wound,  or  burn  that  had  not  been  observed 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  pain  sense,  and  that  had  therefore  been  ne- 
glected, had  become  infected,  and  had  gone  on  to  ulceration  or  suppura- 
tion. In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  trophic  dis- 
turbances to  this  cause,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  trophic 
centres  in  the  spinal  cord  presiding  over  the  general  nutrition  and  the 
repair  of  the  body  receives  its  chief  support  from  the  facts  observed  in 
this  disease. 

The  skin  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  trophic  disturbances.  These  may 
be  of  various  kinds.  There  may  be  localized  hypersemia  or  anaemia 
of  the  skin.  Tliere  may  be  changes  in  the  perspiration,  the  part  being 
abnormally  covered  with  sweat  or  abnormally  dry ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  acute  inflammations  of  the  skin  already  mentioned  as  produced  by 
injuries,  cases  have  been  observed  of  serous  exudation  with  desquama- 
tion, gangrene  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  bullae  and  peculiar 
hjrpertrophies  and  atrophies  of  the  skin. 

Another  trophic  disturbance  which  has  excited  much  interest  is  the 
appearance  of  painless  whitlows  and  small  abscesses  upon  the  fingers. 

Morvan  ^  described  a  disease  occurring  in  a  seaport  of  France  among 
fishermen,  in  which  felons  appeared  upon  the  fingers,  proilucing  deep 
ulcerations  and  even  necrosis  of  the  terminal  phalanges.  These  were 
associated  with  other  trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin  and  nails,  and 

'Max  Laehr,  Arch.  f.  Psvchiatrie,  1890,  xxviii.,  773. 
•Gazette  heb.  do  M^d.  et'de  Chir.,  1883. 
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with  uuulgesia.     Tlits  disuusc,  which  was  named  atler  Morvaii,  is  now 
thought  to  be  a  variety  of  syringomyelia,  for  iu  all  caisew  cxamiued  after 


iiiadnare  ulrophiiid.  Tb?  tmndi  are  miii^h  doCurniL-d.  Thr  skin  Li  alriitihlixl.  Tbcnallibini  fallrn, 
lie  tHiaoR  an  bvpertropblM  at  viinc  [larla,  atrophied  at  olhcra,  Thu  tip  cif  one  flngcr  la  erurlcd, 
CunchniaDn.  Klin.  AtitilldunEcn.) 

death  a  («vity  has  bet*n  found  in  the  Hpinnl  cortl.  Fig.  S7  shows  thp 
appearance  of  the  hands  in  Morvan's  dispjisc 
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The  growth  of  tiie  nails  is  commonly  affected  in  the  disease.  They 
are  hypertrophied,  ridged,  and  occasionally  stained.  They  become 
particuLirly  brittle  and  are  irregular  in  their  form. 

Affections  of  the  joints  and  bones  are  very  frequently  observed  in 
Byringomyelia.  In  lact,  there  is  no  nervous  disease  in  which  joint 
affections  occur  bo  commonly  as  a  complication.  The  shoulder,  elbow, 
and  wrist  are  the  joints  most  commonly  affected.  In  this  respect  the 
disease  offers  a  contrast  to  tabes,  in  which  the  joint  affections  most  fre- 
quently occur  in  tlie  lower  extremities.  The  character  of  the  joint 
affection,  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  similar  to  that  described  by  Charcot  as 
occurring  iu  locomotor  ataxia  —  a  lai^  effusion  within  the  joint,  with 
great  thickening  of  all  the  tissues,  and  later  an  absorption  of  the  bones 
with  an  atrophy  of  the  joint  surfaces.     Fig.  88  shows  the  appeamnce 


Artbropalh;  or Ihe  right  shoulder  In  >fiiDgoiii7>IlB.     (Dei 


of  a  patient  suffering  from  an  arthropathy  of  the  right  shoulder,  and 
Fig.  89  shows  the  cnnditiim  found  in  the  bone  after  death.  Schlesinger 
has  collected  sixty-tlirce  ca.ses  of  joint  affection  occurring  in  the  course 
of  the  disciisc,  and  he  estimates  that  this  complication  occurs  in  more 
than  10  percent,  of  the  cases.  Alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  long 
bones  are  observed  in  syringomyelia,  and  spontaneous  fractures,  due 
to  a  spongy  and  brittle  condition  of  the  bones,  have  been  recorded  by 
a  number  of  observers.  Both  the  joint  affections  and  these  fractures 
proceed  without  pain  to  the  patient,  and  hence  are  often  neglected  for 
some  time  after  they  begin. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  ca-ses  a  marked  curvature  of  the  spine, 
either  Intend  or  forward,  and  occasionally  backward,  has  been  observed. 
This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  authors  to  atrophy  and  weakness  of 
the  spinal  muscles  and  by  others  to  actual  changes  in  the  bones.  Both 
conditions  may  occur.  The  spine  is,  as  a  rule,  sensitive  to  pressure- 
Deformity  is  more  likely  to  ocrcur  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  dorsal 
r^on  than  elsewhere.     It  is  never  very  extensive. 

As  the  records  of  the  disease  liave  in<;reased  its  incidental  association 
with  various  diseases — acromegalie,  hysteria,  i)aralysis  agitans — has 
been  recorded.     Such  assiK-iations  have  no  particular  significance. 

Muscular  atrophy  attended  by  [wnilysis  is  present  in  more  than  one- 
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half  of  the  wises  of  eyringomyelia.  It  usimlly  l>cgins  as  a  progressive 
muscular  atrupliy  iavading  the  hands,  espef^iially  the  first  liunbricaliB 
muscle,  then  the  ttieuur  and  hyjwthenar  emiuences,  finally  producing 
chiw-hunds  {mnin  en  griffe  of  DucheJine),  and  tlien  advancing  up  the 
limb  to  the  Ibrearm,  arm,  and  shoidder.  Occa^onally  the  shoulder 
Diuseles  are  the  first  to  be  afieete*!,  and  then  the  atrophy  appears  in 
the  deltoid  aud  scapular  muscles,  and  later  invades  the  biceps  and 


"^nr 


K^nlArycit,  und  U^cdgct 


.    TtanhndorthehuB 


dhrbr 


prcMUt*  periphL'nil  ■< 

supinator  lungtis.  The  muM'Ies  of  the  spine  are  particularly  liable  to 
be  invaded  by  the  atrophy  aud  paralysis,  and  as  a  consequence  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  this  disease.  The  legs 
are  less  frequently  affected  (12  per  cent,  of  the  cases),  but  atrophic 
paralysis  of  the  thighs  and  of  the  legs  below  the  knee  with  consequent 
contractures  has  been  seen. 

Tlie  exact  distribntiou  of  the  atrophy  and  paralysis  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  various  segments  of  the  cord.  In  the 
table  already  given  on  page  171  the  relation  between  the  various 
muscles  of  die  body  and  the  various  segments  of  the  con!  Is  shown. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  from  n  knowledge  of  the  muscles  invaded  a 
conelnsion  can  he  reached  as  to  tlie  extent  of  the  lesion.  The  atrophic 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  is  attended   by  fibrilhiiy  contractions  aud 
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tremors  and  by  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
contractility  of  the  muscle.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease, 
when  the  muscle  is  extremely  atrophied,  that  it  presents  the  reaction 
of  degeneration. 

The  spinal  reflexes  may  be  disturbed  in  this  disease.  When  the 
symptoms  are  located  in  the  arms,  elbow  and  wrist  reflexes  are  lost, 
while  the  patella  reflex  is,  as  a  rule,  increased..  If,  however,  the 
disease  invades  the  lumbar  r^ion'  of  the  cord  the  patellar  reflex  may 
be  lost  on  the  side  of  the  lesion. 

In  a  few  cases  in  which  the  sacral  region  of  the  cord  has  been 
diseased  a  loss  of  control  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  has  occurred. 

The  spinal  centre  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  lies  in  the  first 
dorsal  segment  of  the  cord,  and  as  this  segment  is  very  frequently 
affected,  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  of  one  or  both  sides 
are  commonly  to  be  detected.  They  are  a  narrowing  of  the  palpebral 
fissure,  a  retraction  of  the  eyeball,  sluggish  pupillary  action,  with  im- 
perfect dilatation,  a  flattening  of  the  side  of  the  face,  and  a  defective 
secretion  of  sweat. 

The  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  medulla  may  cause  symptoms 
referable  to  the  implication  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Atrophy  with  fibril- 
lary tremor  in  the  tongue  and  facial  muscles,  ocular  palsies  with  nys- 
tagmus, and  dissociated  ansesthesia  of  the  face  and  head  have  been 
observed.  In  a  few  cases  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  disturbances 
in  the  act  of  swallowing,  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  irregular  heart 
action  have  indicated  that  the  vagus  centre  has  been  affected.  These 
symptoms  are  most  serious,  as  sudden  death  commonly  ensues. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  a  chronic  one.  It  advances  slowly,  and 
the  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  well  established  before  the  disease  is 
recognized.  The  patients  remain  for  months  in  a  stationary  condition 
or  the  paralysis  slowly  increases  until  they  are  disabled.  The  symp- 
toms may  finally  extend  to  the  entire  body,  although  this  is  rare. 
Death  occurs  either  from  heart  failure,  or  from  cystitis,  or  bed-sores, 
or  from  some  intercurrent  afflection,  or  rarely  very  suddenly  without 
apparent  cause,  really  from  a  rupture  of  the  cord  allowing  an  escape 
of  fluid  from  the  cavity. 

The  following  history  of  a  case  of  syringomyelia  under  my  obser- 
vation at  the  Vanderbilt  clinic  illustrates  the  usual  symptoms  and 
course  of  the  disease : 

P.  S.,  of  healthy  parentage,  noticed  in  March,  1896,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  that  he  was  becoming  weak  and  clumsy  in  his 
hands,  that  he  was  dropping  things  unintentionally,  and  was  losing 
strength  in  his  arms.  These  symptoms  were  noticed  in  the  left  arm 
before  they  appeared  in  the  right.  They  were  not  attended  by  pain  or 
any  noticeable  sensory  disturbance.  It  was  noticed  that  his  hands  and 
arms  became  gradually  thinner  as  they  beciime  weaker,  and  the  emaci- 
ation soon  extended  to  his  body,  especially  about  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  and  back,  and  scapulae.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  sensory  dis- 
turban(«  until  the  time  of  his  first  examination  at  the  clinic  in  Janu- 
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sry,  1807.  He  luul  Imtl  no  trouble  with  his  hlndder  or  rectum.  He 
hoA  had  no  eymptoms  iu  his  l^;s,  exuepting  a  slight  weariness  on  any 
exertion,  but  he  had  noticed  that  his  back  hud  gradually  become 
crooked,  the  right  side  of  his  body  appearing  to  bulge.  It  was  evident 
from  the  history  that  all  his  symptoms  had  made  such  grailual  progress 
during  the  year  that  they  had  not 
attracted  much  attentiou   until   his  F"-  '-"'- 

inability  ajmpelled  him  to  quit  wurk. 
Kxanunatiou  in  January,  \'^''~i . 
showed  a  very  marked  condition  nl' 
atrophy  with  corresponding  piii:ii- 
ysie  in  the  muscles  of  both  upjur  i  x- 
tremities,  chest,  scapulte,  and  h.uk, 
as  shown  in  the  picture,  {Fly. 
90.)  No  muscle  was  entirely  piua- 
lyzed,  but  all  the  muscles  were  ex- 
tremely weak,'  presented  fi!>rill;iry 
contractions  on  exposure  to  culil  i>r 
on  percussion,  but  did  not  show 
any  reacdon  of  d^eneratiou.  Tlu; 
atrophy  was  most  extreme  abmit 
the  muscles  of  the  scapulte  and  in 
the  deltoids  and  upper  part  nt'  llio 
arms.  The  muscles  of  the  thunix 
and  back  were  markctlly  atmpliicd, 
so  that  a  lordosis  was  very  eviilint, 
causing  peculiar  motions  of  l>;it- 
ancing  in  tlie  act  of  walking.  Thi- 
atrophy  was  about  equal  on  Imtli 
sides.  The  bicejis  v/as  less  atrii|iii:f' 
than  the  other  muscles  of  the  iipin  r 
arm.  The  flexors  and  extuiisms 
of  wrist  and  fingers,  the  tluiiitr 
and  hypothenar  muscles,  ami  \\\<- 
interossei  of  the  hand,  were  \fiy 
much  atrophied.  The  lower  piriinTi 
of  the  pectoralia  major  on  both 
sides  was  preservetl,  but  the  upper 
part  was  atrophic.  The  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  and  legs  were  not  in 
any  w;ay  aSected,  but  the  kuet^jerks  were  very  much  exaggerated,  and 
there  was  ankle  clonus  on  l«ith  sides.  The  elbow  and  wrist  reflexes 
were  losL  Face  was  normal.  Sensation  Ut  touch  was  preservetl  in  all 
parts  of  the  extremities,  bc^ly,  antl  thorax,  but  sensation.s  of  heat  and 
cold  and  of  pain  could  not  l>e  perceived  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax  or  in  both  upper  extremities.  The  lose  of  pain  sense  was 
somewhat  leas  extensive  than  the  htss  of  sensation  to  heat  and  cold  on 
the  back.     This  patient  was  observed  very  carefully  in   St.   Luke's 


ISO  of  nyringoiajdlii.  Atropliy  uf  (bp 
ilea  of  Uie  Auulden  uul  riglil  arm.  Cu> 
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Hospital  for  six  months,  but  there  was  little  or  no  change  in  his 
condition.* 

Diagnosis.  — When  the  three  characteristic  symptoms  already  men- 
tioned are  present  in  any  case  there  is  no  question  regarding  the 
diagnosis  of  syringomyelia.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever, before  all  three  symptoms  appear,  the  disease  may  be  mistaken 
for  other  spinal  affections.  Thus  many  cases  are  regarded  for  a  con- 
siderable time  as  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  or  of  chronic 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  and  it  is  only  on  the  appearance  of  the  peculiar 
sensory  disorder  or  of  the  trophic  symptoms  in  the  skin  or  bones  that 
the  first  diagnosis  becomes  questionable.  In  other  cases  the  early  sus- 
picion may  be  of  tabes,  especially  if  the  disease  be  located  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cord,  for  then  the  pains,  especially  the  burning  sensations, 
the  disturbances  in  temperature  and  pain  sense,  and  the  parsesthesia, 
with  trophic  disturbances  in  the  joints  and  loss  of  tendon  reflex  at  the 
knee  may  suggest  locomotor  ataxia,  even  though  the  ataxia  be  not 
manifest.  Then  it  is  only  when  atrophies  of  the  muscles  and  paralysis 
occur  that  syringomyelia  is  suspected.  The  diagnosis  from  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  may  be  made  from  the  fact  that  in  that  disease  there  is 
an  increase  of  mechanical  excitability  in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  an 
increase  of  reflex  action,  the  early  appearance  of  a  spastic  gait,  an 
absence  of  sensory  symptoms,  and  little  tendency  to  trophic  disorders. 

A  general  myelitis  or  a  disseminated  myelitis  may  be  diagnosticated 
in  cases  of  syringomyelia  when  both  motor  and  sensory  and  trophic 
disturbances  are  present ;  but  the  lack  of  symmetry  of  the  sensory  dis- 
orders and  the  peculiar  preservation  of  the  tactile  sense  in  syringo- 
myelia should  enable  the  observer  to  avoid  this  mistake.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  the  two  diseases  occur 
together.^ 

While  it  is  true  that  syringomyelia  is  often  due  to  a  tumor  of  the 
spinal  cord,  especially  glioma,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tumors  of 
the  cord  are  usually  limited  in  extent  to  two  or  three  st^gments,  that 
they  produce  more  widespread  symptoms  than  syringomyelia,  especially 
in  the  body  below  the  level  of  the  lesion  ;  that  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  a  transverse  myelitis  of  rapid  onset,  and  that  pain  of  a  severe 
character  is  a  constant  symptom  in  spinal  tumors.  The  course  of  the 
disease,  steadily  progressive  in  tumor,  may  aid  the  diagnosis  when 
symptoms  are  ambiguous.  Pachymeningitis  cervicalis  may  give  rise 
to  somewhat  similar  symptoms  in  the  arms;  but  the  severe  ])ain  in 
the  neck,  the  rigidity  and  the  fixed  ])osture,  the  absence  of  dissociated 
anaesthesia,  and  the  lack  of  trophic  disturbances  will  prevent  any  mis- 
take in  dii^nosis. 

Syringomyelia  presents  some  of  the  features  of  bulbar  palsy  when 
the  cavity  invades  the  medulla  and  pons;  but  the  cavity  is  rarely  con- 
fined to  the  medulla  and  pons,  and  hence  in  syringomyelia  the  symp- 

*For  other  histories  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Scien(»es,  May,  1888,  and  Deceml)er,  1896. 

'  Gowers,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  vol.  i. ,  p.  339. 
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toms  are  not  exclusively  bulbar;  thus  a  point  of  distinction  between 
the  two  diseases  is  afforded. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  as  to  recovery  is  unfavorable;  but  inas- 
much as  the  disease  rarely  progresses  beyond  a  certain  point  it  cannot 
be  considered  dangerous  to  life. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  remedy  that  will  arrest  the  patho- 
logical process.  The  symptoms  are  to  be  treated  as  they  arise — the 
paralysis,  for  instance,  as  in  anterior  poliomyelitis.  The  trophic  dis- 
turbances may  often  be  prevented  by  care,  and  if  they  occur  are  to  be 
treated  by  rest,  by  mechanical  appliances,  or  by  surgical  measures. 
The  sensory  loss  cannot  be  remedied  by  furadic  applications.  It  is  to 
be  renieml)cred  that  the  disease  often  comes  to  a  spontaneous  standstill ; 
hence  remedies  of  a  constitutional  kind  are  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted, 
even  though  they  appear  to  arrest  it. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LATERAL  SCLEROSIS.     SPASTIC  PARAPLEGIA. 

History. — A  condition  of  stiffness  in  the  legs  that  slowly  advances 
to  a  state  of  paralysis,  with  increased  reflexes  and  rigidity,  but  is  not 
attended  by  sensory  symptoms,  though  recognized  by  Turck  in  1856, 
was  first  described  by  Charcot  in  1865.  It  was  carefully  studied  in 
1873  by  Seguin,^  who  named  it  tetanoid  paraplegia.  In  1875  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  clinical  sjrmptoms  was  made  by  Erb,*  who  ascribed 
them  to  an  ascending  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  named  the  affection  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis.  In  the  following 
year  Charcot  differentiated  it  more  clearly  from  other  spinal  affections, 
naming  it  tabes  dorsale  spaamodique.  Careful  observation  of  cases  soon 
developed  the  fact  that  as  a  symptomatic  condition  it  appeared  much 
more  commonly  as  a  secondary  affection  than  as  a  primary  disease. 
And,  as  the  lesion  of  lateral  sclerosis  was  ascertained  to  be  in  many 
cases  the  result  of  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord  at  a  high  level,  and 
its  identity  with  secondary  descending  degeneration  in  the  lateral 
columns  was  established,  many  observers  denied  the  existence  of  a 
primary  lateral  sclerosis  and  affirmed  that  every  case,  if  of  sufficient 
duration,  would  prove  to  be  of  a  secondary  nature.  It  was  shown  that 
the  lateral  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  the  sclerosis  in  which  caused  the 
symptoms,  are  made  up  of  axones  whose  neurone  bodies  lie  in  the  motor 
area  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  And  it  was  proven  that  any  disease  which 
affected  these  neurones,  whether  in  the  brain  cortex  or  in  the  sub- 
cortical tracts,  in  the  brain  axis,  or  in  the  spinal  cord,  unilateral  or 
bilateral,  is  capable  of  causing  the  symptom  of  spastic  paralysis.  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  as  a  symptom  it  might  appear  in  many 
different  diseases  and  be  due  to  many  various  lesions. 

It  has  been  shown  that  lateral  sclerosis  results  from : 

1.  Any  disease  in  the  brain  that  affects  the  motor  tracts,  such  as 
tumors,  softening,  hemorrhagic  destruction,  or  inflammation,  with  its 
degenerative  results.  Thus  it  is  the  lesion  present  in  infantile  cerebral 
palsy  (Little's  disease),  whether  unilateral  or  bilateral,  and  also  in 
hydrocephalus.  It  may  also  occur  in  multiple  sclerosis.  Afl^r  brain 
diseases  it  is  usually  unilateral.  It  may  be  bilateral  if  the  brain  axis 
is  destroyed  and  both  motor  tracts  are  affected. 

2.  Any  disease  in  the  spinal  cord  that  involves  the  lateral  columns 
or  cuts  them  off  from  their  nutrient  cells  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain, 
such  as  tninsverse  myelitis,  hemorrhage  in  the  cord,  syringomyelia, 
combined  or  disseminated  sclerosis,  or  tumors  of  the  cord. 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1873. 

*  Vircliow's  Archiv,  vol.  Ixx.,  and  Berliner  klin.  Woch.,  No.  26,  1875. 
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3.  Any  disease  of  the  spine  which  compresses  the  spinal  cord,  such 
as  caries,  tumors  of  the  vertebra,  pachymeningitis,  or  aneurism. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  spastic 
paraplegia  develop  that  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  of  these  causes,  since 
no  symptoms  of  these  diseases  appear.  And  in  a  few  such  cases  death 
has  occurred  and  the  autopsy  has  proven  that  the  lesion  was  a  lateral 
sclerosis.*  Oppenheim,  Dejerine  and  Soltas,  Striimpell,  and  others 
have  published  cases.  Therefore  it  is  admitted  that  the  disease  may 
occur  as  a  primary  one,  being  a  degeneration  of  the  motor  neurone, 
whose  body  lies  in  the  brain  cortex  and  whose  axone  lies  in  the  lateral 
pyramidal  tract.     This  is  the  cortico-spiual  element  of  the  motor  tract. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  spinomuscular  element  of  this 
tract  is  subject  to  degeneration  in  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  (page 
220).  It  has  been  shown  that  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  both 
cortico-spinal  and  spinomuscular  elements  are  degenerated  together 
(page  220).  Hence  the  argument,  from  analogy,  points  to  the  exist- 
ence of  primary  lateral  sclerosis.  Furthermore,  Striimpell  has  shown 
that  in  certain  families  a  tendency  exists  to  an  imperfect  development 
of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  he  has  established  the  existence 
of  a  family  type  of  lateral  sclerosis.  Therefore  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease, both  congenital  and  acquired,  must  be  admitted,  having  been  proven 
by  pathological  observation. 

In  1892  Erb  differentiated  from  primary  lateral  sclerosis  a  second 
clinical  form  due  to  syphilis,  and  named  it  syphilitic  spastic  spinal 
paralysis.  It  usually  develops  within  five  years  of  the  initial  lesion. 
It  differs  from  spastic  paraplegia  in  the  facts  that  disturbances  in  the 
control  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  occur,  and  that  there  may  be  slight 
subjective  and  objective  disturbance  of  sensation.  It  has  a  slow  onset 
and  a  chronic  course.  An  analysis  of  the  wises  made  by  Koch  ^  in 
1893  and  added  to  by  Striimjx^lP  in  1904  has  shown  that  the  lesion 
is  a  transverse  myelitis  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord,  more  or  less 
incomplete,  with  secondary  degeneration  downward  in  the  lateral 
columns  and  upward  in  the  posterior  columns.  Erb  is  inclined  to 
consider  these  degenerations  as  primary  and  due  to  the  syphilo-toxins, 
but  admits  that  they  may  be  secondary  to  the  transverse  lesion.  It 
will  be  considered  under  chronic  myelitis,  as  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
true  primary  lateral  sclerosis. 

Etiology.  —  The  etiology  of  spastic  paraplegia  is  obscure.  In  a  few 
cases  long  marches  and  overexertion  have  been  known  to  precede  the 
development  of  tlie  disease. 

Trauma  has  been  thought  to  be  a  ciiuse,  for  some  cases  have  devel- 
oped after  falls  or  blows  on  the  back.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  trace- 
able to  infectious  diseases  in  a  few  cases. 

Syphilis  causes  a  condition  closely  allied  to  lateral  sclerosis,  and  is 
probably  a  cause  in  some  ciis(»s.     But,  as  in  tabes,  the  affectiou  is  usu- 
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*See  ten  cases  cited  by  Erb,  Lancet,  Octol>er  11,  1902. 
*Deut.  Zeitschr.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1893,  vol.  iii. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  zxvii.,  p.  291. 
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ally  a  parasyphilitic  disease  and  does  not  yield  to  mercurials  and 
iodide  of  potassium. 

Persons  in  middle  life  are  most  liable^  the  majority  of  cases  devel- 
oping between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years.  Even  some  of  the 
family  cases  do  not  develop  until  after  the  age  of  twenty  years. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  the  affection  consists  of  a  d^enera- 
tion  in  the  cortico-spinal  element  of  the  motor  system,  beginning  in  its 
peripheral  portion,  which  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  pyram- 
idal columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  degeneration  appears  to  be  a 
primary  one,  not  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Little  by  little  the 
axones  atrophy  from  below  upward  and  disappear,  the  myelin  that 
surrounds  them  is  absorbed,  and  a  secondary  hyperplasia  of  neuroglia 
occurs,  resulting  in  a  sclerosis  accurately  limited  to  the  distribution  of 
the  long  tracts  of  motor  function  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  cervical 
r^on  the  anterior  median  columns  of  the  cord  have  been  found 
sclerosed.  The  association  tracts  of  the  cord  appear  to  escape,  and 
there  is  no  affection  of  the  anterior  horns  or  of  the  spinomuscular 
element  of  the  nervous  system.  The  appearance  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
not  unlike  that  already  shown  in  Figs,  37  and  38,  that  demonstrate 
secondary  lateral  sclerosis. 

Sjrmptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  spastic  paralysis  are  a  very  grad- 
ually increasing  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
attended  by  an  increase  in  the  reflexes  and  a  tendency  to  cramps  and 
tremor.  The  disease  may  begin  on  one  side,  but  soon  becomes  bi- 
lateral. The  patient  appreciates  difficulty  in  all  motions  of  the  legs ; 
he  cannot  step  freely,  he  cannot  go  up  stairs  with  comfort  on  account 
of  great  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  muscles.  It  requires  a  great  effort 
to  produce  slight  movements,  and  passive  motion  is  as  difficult  as  active 
voluntary  motion. 

The  gait  is  characteristic  of  the  affection.  The  feet  are  not  lifted 
from  the  ground,  the  toes  are  dragged,  the  shoe  wears  out  on  its  inner 
surface  and  toe,  the  legs  cannot  be  abducted  freely,  and  the  knees  have 
a  tendency  to  overlap.  The  patient  shuffles  along  the  ground,  his  steps 
becoming  short,  there  being  trepidation  due  to  the  increase  of  reflex 
action,  causing  a  clonus  of  the  foot  at  every  step.  Much  fatigue  is 
felt  on  walking,  and  the  muscles  often  ache.  Little  by  little  the  stiff- 
ness increases  until  the  entire  lower  extremity  appears  to  be  moved  as 
a  mass  without  any  motion  of  the  ankle  or  knee-joints,  and  all  efforts, 
such  as  crossing  the  leg,  kneeling  down,  or  kicking,  are  very  much 
hampered  and  finally  become  impossible. 

The  muscles  appear  to  be  made  of  hard,  tense  cords,  and  offer  re- 
sistance to  any  passive  movement.  Percussion  upon  the  muscle  or 
upon  its  tendon  is  immediately  attended  by  a  quick  response,  or  even 
by  severe  twitchings,  or  by  a  marked  clonus.  Such  twitchings  and 
spasms  may  occur  spontaneously  and  the  patients  complain  of  cramps 
and  of  twitchings  which  often  interfere  with  sleep.  Ankle  clonus 
appears  early;  a  clonus  is  often  obtainable  in  the  toes,  and  pressure 
upon  the  patella  or  upon  the  adductor  tendons  of  the  thighs  may  elicit 
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a  clonus.  Sometimes  a  sudden  tonic  spasm  of  the  legs  causes  a 
straightening  out  of  the  limb  and  adduction  of  the  thighs.  The 
Babinski  reflex  appears  early.  The  muscles  of  the  hip  are  not  as 
early  or  seriously  affected  as  those  of  the  knee  and  ankle,  conse- 
quently the  patient  can  walk  for  several  years  after  the  disease  has  de- 
veloped and  can  move  the  thighs  in  bed,  even  when  unable  to  walk. 
But  as  the  disease  goes  on  and  the  patient  is  finally  confined  to  the 
chair  or  bed,  contractures  of  the  affected  muscles  occur,  the  knees  are 
drawn  up  and  overlapped,  the  heels  are  drawn  tightly  against  the 
buttocks,  and  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  examiner  fail  to  produce  an 
extension  of  the  1^.  In  this  condition,  when  the  muscles  cannot  be 
actively  or  passively  moved,  they  gradually  atrophy  from  disuse  until 
finally  the  legs  are  reduced  to  a  skeleton  appearance,  the  few  muscles 
left  being  still  contractured.  During  all  tfiis  period  there  are  no 
sensory  symptoms  excepting  general  muscular  pains,  and  there  is  no 
disturbance  of  the  bladder  or  rectum.  There  are  no  trophic  changes 
unless  toward  the  close  of  life  long-continued  pressure  or  lack  of  care 
results  in  the  appearance  of  bed-sores.  The  electrical  contractility  of 
the  muscles  remains  normal. 

The  disease  may  come  to  a  standstill,  as  in  cases  reported  by  Erb 
which  had  been  stationary  for  twenty  to  twenty-six  years,  or  it  may  be 
a  very  slowly  progressive  one,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  stages  that  any 
stiffness  or  rigidity  of  movement  appears  in  the  upper  extremities.  In 
fact,  very  often  these  escape  entirely.  When  they  are  involved  the 
extensors  are  first  affected  and  become  rigid  before  the  flexors ;  the 
tendon  reflexes  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Wrist  and  finger  clonus  is 
obtained,  and  a  tremor  often  appears  in  the  hands. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  primary  lateral  sclerosis  should  only 
be  made  after  a  careful  search  for  a  cause  (see  page  272),  and  every, 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  some  other  disease  to  which  the 
symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia  are  secondary.  In  the  absence,  how- 
ever, of  any  sucli  affections  the  diagnosis  may  be  made.  Hysteria 
sometimes  causes  a  condition  of  spastic  paralysis,  but  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  patient  and  the  course  of  the  case,  especially  the  rapid  onset 
of  symptoms  in  hysteria,  will  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  made. 

Prognosis. —  The  prognosis  is  invariably  unfavorable  as  to  recovery, 
but  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  very  slow  that  the  patients  may  be 
assured  of  many  years  of  usefulness  after  the  disease  is  well  developed. 
In  some  cases  a  stationary  periixl  occurs  under  careful  r(^ime. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  palliative.  Overexertion  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  yet  walking  should  not  l)e  abandoned  until  impossible. 
The  general  health  sliould  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  every  means 
known  to  increase  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  should  be 
employed. 

These  means  are  fully  discussed  in  the  trejitment  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
and  what  is  there  recommended  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  discjise  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  latenil  sclerosis. 

The  symptom  that  gives  greatest  annoyance  in  spastic  paraplegia  is 
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the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles^  causing  jumping  of  the  legs 
or  sudden  extensor  spasm.  This  can  often  be  controlled  by  hot  baths 
or  by  the  application  of  hot  bags  to  the  spine.  It  may  be  much  relieved 
by  the  use  of  bromides  in  full  doses  or  by  bromide  and  chloral  com- 
bined, or  by  the  use  of  the  coal-tar  preparations,  of  which  antipyrine 
is  the  best.  Massage  of  the  affected  muscles  may  also  give  some  relief 
if  the  spasm  occurs  at  night  and  disturbs  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA.     TABES  DORSALIS.     POSTERIOR 

SPINAL  SCLEROSIS. 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Pathology.  —  The  primary  lesion  lies  in  the  posterior  spinal  gan- 
glia and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  may  also  be  involved.  The  neurone  bodies 
lying  in  these  ganglia  are  affected  by  the  agent  producing  the  disease^ 
and  consequently  undergo  processes  of  degeneration,  with  swelling, 
chromatolysis,  vacuolization,  pigmentation,  and  albuminoid  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  their  axones. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  structure  of  a  sensory  cell  differs 
wholly  from  that  of  a  motor  cell  (see  page  24).  It  is  a  flask-shaped 
body  with  but  one  process.  This  divides  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
body  into  two  axones,  of  which  one  passes  inward  through  the  posterior 
nerve  root  into  the  spinal  cord  or  into  the  brain  axis ;  the  other  passes 
outward  in  the  nerve  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  (See  Plate  II.,  B.) 
When  degenerative  processes  attack  this  neurone  it  is  possible  for  the 
degeneration  to  appear  in  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  nerve  at 
the  surface  of  the  body  only.  This  occurs  in  many  forms  of  multiple 
neuritis.  Under  these  circumstances  the  further  away  the  degeneration 
is  from  the  body  of  the  cell  the  slighter  the  change  in  the  cell  body,  and 
this  in  many  specimens  escapes  notice.  In  some  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxia  a  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerves  has  been  found.  In 
other  cases  it  is  the  central  axone  of  the  cell  body,  the  one  extending 
inward  to  the  spinal  cord,  which  appeal's  to  be  primarily  affected,  and 
here  again  in  the  early  stage  few  changes  may  be  visible  in  the  cell 
body,  though  the  degeneration  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  central 
axone  may  be  complete.  This  is  the  case  in  locomotor  ataxia  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  hence  for  many  years  the  disease  was 
supposed  to  be  a  primary  posterior  sclerosis,  as  the  lesion  was  appar- 
ently limited  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

But  recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  that  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  sys- 
tems of  tracts  which  have  been  divided  into  two  categories  and  named 
"  exogenous  "  and  "  endogenous,"  according  to  the  origin  of  the  fibres 
taking  part  in  their  structure.  The  exogenous  fibres  are  those  that 
enter  the  posterior  columns  from  without,  that  is,  through  the  posterior 
nerve  roots,  and  these  are  the  fibres  which  are  primarily  involved  in 
locomotor  ataxia.     Endogenous  fibres  are  really  association  fibres  and 
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arise  within  the  cord  from  cells  of  the  gray  matter  aad  counect  the 
various  a^taeats  with  one  another.  These  endc^aouB  fibres  develop 
later  ia  embryonal  life  than  the  exogenous  fibres,  and  hence  can  be 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  method  of  Flechsig.  Flecbsig  showed 
that  it  is  possible  to  separate  various  systems  of  fibres  in  the  spinal 
cord  from  one  another  by  a  study  of  their  development  in  festal  life. 
The  axones  of  different  systems  are  covered  by  myelin  at  different 
periods.     In  Fig.  91  the  four  different  systems  of  fibres  are  shown  that 
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can  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  his  method  iu  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord.  If  three  specimens  from 
tabetic  patients  who  have  died  in  the  early,  middle,  and  last  stage  of 
the  disease  respectively,  Fig.  92,  be  compared  with  these  foetal  cords, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  different  systems  of  fibres  in  the  cord  are 
involved  in  tabes  at  different  Bt^;cs  of  the  disease,  and  that  one  system 
of  fibres,  viz.,  the  endogenous  system,  always  escapes. 

The  study  of  degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord  occurring  subsequently 
to  lesions  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  at  different  levels  also  affords  a 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  exogenous  as  distinguished  from 
end<^nou3  fibres,  the  latter  being  unaffected  in  lesions  of  the  posterior 
nerve  roots.  Sclerosis  following  such  external  lesions  is  identical  in 
its  situation  with  that  occurring  in  the  early  stage  of  tabes.  (See 
Figs.  46  to  48,  page  187.) 

For  these  reasons  we  iire  forced  to  conclude  that  tabes  is  not  pri- 
marily a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  sen- 
sory neurones,  resulting  in  a  degeneration  of  the  exogenous  fibres 
passing  into  the  spinal  cord  from  tliose  neurones.     Such  degeneration. 
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like  tliat  in  other  |>(>rtions  of  tlie  spinal  conJ,  is  followed  by  a  condition 
of  sclerosis,  and  this  sclerosis  is  Dccessarily  limited  to  the  situation  of 
the  degenerated  fibres. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  posterior  nerve  root  on  entering  the 
spinal  conl  consists  of  a  number  of  different  sets  of  fibres  of  different 
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destination.  (See  Fi{p.  44  and  45,  page  184.J  Many  of  these  fibres 
bifurcate  on  entering  the  cord.  (1)  There  are  fibres  which  enter  directly 
at  the  apex  of  the  posterior  horn  and  turn  upward  in  the  small  bundle 
of  Lissauer  and  enter  the  posterior  gray  matter  at  a  level  a  little  higher 
than  their  entrance.  Some  fibres  turn  dowuward  as  well  as  upward 
in  the  column  of  Lissauer.  (2)  Other  fibres  enter  the  spinal  cord 
opposite  the  posterior  horn  and  penetrate  directly  into  the  horn,  where 
some  end  in  the  network  of  fibres  about  tlie  cells  of  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance or  deeper  within  the  horn,  and  others  pass  forward  aud  cross 
over  in  the  gray  commissure  to  the  opposite  side,  where  they  turn  out- 
ward Into  the  autero-lateral  column  or  backward  into  the  column  of 
Goll,  (3)  The  majority  of  fibres  from  the  posterior  nerve  roots  enter 
the  spinal  cord  in  what  is  known  as  the  median  bundle,  and  these  pass 
directly  into  the  column  of  Burdach,  curve  around  the  median  surface 
of  the  posterior  horn,  and  form  what  is  known  as  the  root  zone  or  lateral 
zone  of  the  column  of  Bunlach.  If  we  follow  these  fibres  after  their 
entrance  into  the  root  zone  we  find  them  distributed  in  every  ]>ossible 
way  in  their  pass:^  to  the  posterior  horn  of  the  cord.  («)  Some  fibres 
turn  downwanl,  forming  tlio  comma-shaped  column  of  Sehultze,  and 
these  terminate  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  Iwlow  their 
point  of  entrance.  (0)  Otliers  pass  almost  directly  into  the  gray  matter 
at  the  level  of  their  entrance,  (e)  Others,  which  are  short,  pass  up- 
ward through   two  or  three  segments,     {(l)  Others  still,  of  medium 
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length,  pasa  upward  through  four  or  six  segments,  forming  the  middle 
zone  of  the  column  of  ButSaeh.  (c)  Tiie  remainder  (long  fibres)  pass 
all  the  way  up  to  tlic  me<Uilk  oblongata,  occupying  the  uohinin  of  GoU 
or  the  niciiian  jiortion  of  tlie  column  of  Buixlath.     An  attempt  i^  made 
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in  Figs,  44  and  45  (page  184)  to  demonstrate  this  distribution'of  the 
various  fibres  entering  at  different  levels.  (See  also  Plate  XL,  page 
163.) 

All  these  fibres  are  degenerated  in  locomotor  ataxia.  The  extent  of 
the  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  severity 
of  the  disease  and  upon  the  number  of  posterior  nerve  roots  which  are 
involve*!  iu  the  affection. 

In  the  early  stage  of  locomotor  ataxia,  when  liut  few  fibres  are 
degenenited,  the  region  of  sclerosis  is  extremely  limited  in  extent.  As 
the  disease  begins  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  the  neurones  of  the 
lumbar  nerves,  it  is  in  the  lumbar  e^ments  only  of  the  cord  that  the 
lesion  is  evident,  though,  inasmuch  as  these  lumbar  nerves  send  some 
fibres  all  the  way  up  to  tlie  medulla,  an  examination  will  show  some 
affection  of  every  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  area  through  which 
they  pass.  Figs.  93  and  94  demonstrate  the  distribution  of  the  lesion 
in  early  cajwa  of  tabes  where  the  lesion  was  thus  limited  to  the  lumbar 
enlargement. 

As  the  disease  advances,  a  larger  niunber  of  ganglia  and  posterior 
nerve  roots  are  involved,  and  a  greater  extent  of  tissue  is  degenerated 
in  the  posterior  columns.  The  series  of  sections  (Figs.  95  to  97) 
demonstrate  the  lesions  of  tabes.  The  original  lesion  has  destroyed 
the  posterior  columns  iu  the  lumbar  region  and  has  extended  through 
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the  dorsal  region,  and  invtilvc-d  tlie  ccTvicail  region  of  the  eonl.     Fig. 
iiS  sliuws  a  series  of  sections  at  viirioiis  levt-ls  from  a  jwtient  who  suf- 
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iu  tlie  ujtjMT  extrcmitiea  as  in  the  lower.     In  all  theae  cases  it  Ik  evi- 
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f,  litcnl  Inct;  *,  piHWrlar  oimiiiiNuinl  Ind  (nanuiilj ;  <,  ciilumn  of  Ool]  IKlaratlc) ;  j,  culuain  at 
BunUch  iHloraUi!).    (BlAcq.I 

dent  that  the  chief  sclerosis  is  in  the  columns  of  Gull.  "Die  columns 
of  Goll  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  fibri'S  which  have  come  from  the 
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Gaoral  antl  lumbar  reg^ions  of  tJio  spinul  cord,  and  as  these  are  first  aad 
chiefly  afFfcted,  the  lesion  is  mijst  itittiDU!  id  them.  These  escape  in 
any  case  of  tabes  limited  to  the  cervical  r^ion. 

In  a  case  of  mediiun  intensity,  when  tlie  spinal  cord  is  removed,  a 
thinning  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  is  very  often  apparent.     They 


are  smaller  in  calibre  than  the  anterior  nerve  roots.  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  spinal  cord  is  evidently  somewhat  flattened  in  the  sacrul 
and  lumbar  regions,  and  this  can  be  seen  in  the  sections.     The  tnina- 


iiiy  lUge.    B.  uilsriar  ham ;  b,  poalerlDr  boni ; 
irci  J,  posterior  cumiaimin;  ff, 

(Klemtlc) :  1,  oalumD  at  OolJ  (aclerotle) ; 


verse  sections  of  the  cord  at  different  levels  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  sclerosis  limited  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  This 
sclerosis  may  be  in  early  cases  entirely  limited  to  a  small  region  ad- 
jacent to  the  posterior  horn  (Fig.  9^).     In  other  cases  the  sclerosis  is 
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e  extensive  (I'ig.  98),  but  in  lill  cases  a  region  adjacent  to  the  pos- 
terior commissurG  will  be  found  to  contuin  normal  fibres,  and  auuther 
region  adjacent  to  tlie  posterior 
fissure  and  along  tlie  periphery  of 
the  cord  may  escape  (Fig.  97). 
These  are  the  posterior  comu- 
commissurHl  tract  and  the  sulco- 
marginal tract,  whicli  consist  of 
endogenous  fibres.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  selerotic  re- 
gion will  also  demonstrate  the 
existence  within  it  of  uumeron^ 
normal  fibres  which  are  also  un- 
doubtedly of  eudogenouB  origin, 
belonging  to  the  third  set  nf  fibri's 
develo|>ed  in  embryonal  life.  (Scu 
Plate  XIV.) 

In  very  advanced  cases  of  tabo'^ 
the  lesion  through  the  cord  is  ex- 
tensive, involving  both  the  col- 
umns of  Burdach  and  of  Goll, 
but  even  here  the  escape  of  tlie 
oornit-commiasural  and  sulco- 
marginal tracts  is  manifest. 

Degeneration  is  found  not  only 
in  the  columns  of  the  cord  but 
also  in  the  posterior  horns  of  the 
cord,  into  which  many  fibres,  as 
already  stated,  pass  from  the  pos- 
terior columns.  It  wilt  be  re- 
membered that  the  posterior  honi 
of  the  cord  is  made  up  of  a  gel- 
atinous and  spongy  substance,  tlic 
substantia  spongiosa,  lying  nciuer 
to  the  periphery  than  the  sulj- 
stantia  gelatinosa.  These  two 
substances  are  permeated  by  the 
fine  fibres  of  the  cord,  and  these 
fibres  are  degenerated  within  the 
gray  matter,  but  no  special  lesion 
can  be  demonstrated  other  than 
an  increased  pallor  of  these  kuIj- 
stancea  when  methods  of  staining 
such  as  that  of  Weigert  ai-e  em- 
ployed. 

A  large  number  of  the  fibres  of 
the  posterior  ner\'e  roots  pass  into 
the  column  of  Clarke  (a  column 
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of  large,  round  cells  lying  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn).  These 
fibres  are  also  degenerated  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  the  fine  plexus  of 
terminal  filaments  about  the  cells  of  the  colunm  of  Clarke  gradually 
disappear.  The  cells  of  the  colunm  of  Clarke  themselves  are  not  in 
any  way  altered  in  the  disease. 

Many  fibres  that  enter  the  posterior  gray  horn  can  be  traced  in 
normal  cords  inward  through  the  central  gray  matter  into  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  cord,  where  they  terminate  about  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
horn.  These  are  supposed  to  convey  impulses  leading  to  reflex  action. 
These  fibres  also  degenerate  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia ;  hence  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  if  methods  of  staining  are  employed  to  demonstrate  the 
fine  network  of  fibres  within  the  gray  matter,  this  network  will  be  seen 
to  be  thin. 

The  process  of  sclerosis  present  in  tabes  resembles  that  in  other 
forms  of  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  is  a  thickening  of  the 
neuroglia  tissue  (Plate  XIV.)  and  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  nerve 
fibres.  Here  and  there  through  the  glia  are  found  spider  cells  and  a 
very  marked  increase  of  glia  fibres  is  present  everywhere,  as  shown  by 
the  Weigert  stain.  Nuclear  cells  are  distributed  throughout  the 
sclerotic  patch,  but  this  sclerosis  is  a  process  distinctly  secondary  to 
the  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres,  and  may  be  termed  a  substitution 
hyperplasia  rather  than  a  primary  formation  of  neuroglia. 

A  thickening  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord  is  commonly  present  in 
tabes,  though  slight  in  degree,  and  there  is  a  closer  adhesion  of  the 
meninges  to  the  cord  than  in  normal  cords.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to 
the  so-called  meningeal  theory  of  the  origin  of  tabes,  which  is  prob- 
ably true  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
primary  thickening  of  the  meninges,  either  by  syphilitic  deposits  or  by 
a  primary  connective-tissue  inflammation,  produces  a  compression  of 
the  posterior  roots  in  their  passage  through  tlie  meninges  into  the 
spinal  cord ;  and  hence  a  secondary  degeneration  and  sclerosis  occur 
whose  distribution  would  naturally  under  these  circumstances  be 
identical  with  that  already  described.  In  cases  where  syphilis  is  the 
primary  cause  of  a  meningeal  thickening  a  syphilitic  exudation  is 
usually  present  in  the  bloodvessels,  with  thickening  of  the  intima, 
causing  a  reduction  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  occasionally  an 
obliteration  of  the  lumen.  This  has  been  found  in  some  cases  of  tabes. 
Such  meningeal  thickening  or  connective-tissue  growth  in  the  pia 
mater  at  tlie  point  of  entrance  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  may  cause 
constriction  at  the  entrance  of  these  nerve  roots  and  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  degeneration  in  the  nerve  fibres. 

Redlich^  and  Nageotte^  have  laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  this 
constriction  as  the  active  cause  of  degeneration  in  tabes ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  is  not  a  constant  factor  and  that  it  is  not  present 
ill  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  tabes.  Another  fact  which  bears 
against  this  meningeal  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  tabes  is  that  in  very 

>  Pathol,  des  Tabes,  Jena,  1897. 
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Sclerosis  of  the  Posterior  Column.      (Schmaus,) 

g.  Hypcrplasllc  glla  (slained  blue)  wilh  a  few  nerve  fibres  Still  prEserved.  n.  Nerve 
fibres,  yellow,  k.  Nuclei  of  Ihe  glla.  b  b'.  Bloodvessels.  In  the  lower  part  normal 
fibres.      WeigerCs  gila  slafti.      X  350. 
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many  cases  of  mcuingitia,  and  even  iu  cases  of  syphilitic  meningitis,  no 
such  ascending  degeneration  as  is  found  in  tiibcs  In  the  posterior  nxit 
fibres  can  be  demonstrated.  Schmaus  has  called  attention  also  to  the 
feet  that  the  absolutely  symmetrical  character  of  the  di^neradon  iu 
tabes  would  be  extremely  unlikely 

in  case  the  origiu  were  a  diffuse  Fio.  99. 

meningeal  process. 

Finally  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion certain  changes  in  the  posterior 
spinal  ganglia  which  have  been 
found  in  tabes.  An  examination 
of  the  nerve  roots  on  the  periph- 
eral and  central  sides  of  tliese  gan- 
glia has  demonstrated  that  the 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  fibres  is  found  on  the  central 
side  only.  (See  Figs.  99  to  101.) 
And  a  marked  thickening  of  tlie 
connective  tissue  forming  the  epi- 
neuriiim  and  perineurium  of  these  I 
bundles  of  degenerated  nerve  fibres  I 
has  been  observed.  This  connec- 
tive-tissue growth  has  been  fol- 
lowed into  the  ganglion,  and  evi- 
dence of  an  extreme  degree  of 
interstitial  inflammation  has  been 
found  there.  (See  Fig.  102.) 
Wliether  tliis  inflammation  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  dt^'ueration 
of  the  sensory  neurones  which  lie 
in  thegangliaisnotyetdetermincd. 

While   the   lesion    in    tabes   is 
limited  to  the  sensory  neurones  of 
the   nervous   system,    it   must   be    i 
admitted  that  no  satisfactorj'  theory    ' 
of  its   pathogenesis  exists.     It  is    , 
not  yet  known  why  the   lesion  is 
manifest  in  the  central  axone  of  tlie  sensory'  neurone,  and  yet  is  in 
some  cases  wanting  in  the  neurone  body  and  in  the  peripheral  axone. 

Etiology. — The  most  common  predisposing  cause  of  locomotor 
ataxia  is  syphilis,  a  fact  to  which  Erb  was  the  first  to  call  attention. 
Various  obser\'ers  have  published  statistics  which  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  syphilis  to  talx'S.  Mobius,  Gowers  and  Drum- 
moud  believe  that  all  cases  are  svjihililie.  Erb,  Fournicr,  Ilirt, 
Aufimow,  and  Sachs  found  90  pi-r  cent,;  Mendel,  Senator,  and  Eisen- 
lohr,  75  per  cent.;  Bramwell,  65  per  cent.;  Dana,  50  per  cent.;  Enlen- 
berg  and  Motschutkowski,  36  per  cent.;  syphilitic.  In  154  cases  in 
my  private  practice  113  were  certainly  syphilitic,  15  probably  syph- 


in  ItH  perliihcn]  aide  oS  (be  gaogtiuu.  f  Itcdllcb.) 
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ilitic,  nod  23  were  not  syphilitic ;  that  is  83  per  cent.  In  332  (tases 
in  my  clinic  196  were  syphilitic,  39  were  probably  so,  and  98  were 
not;  that  is  70  per  cent. 


majority  of  Ihe  6bret  mv  deg 
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The  influence  of  sj'philis  in  the  prwluctiou  of  tubes  bet^omcs  more 
apparent  when  attention  is  calletl  to  the  fact  that  it  ia  preseDt  in  only 
about  20  per  cent,  of  cases  of  other  fnrma  of  spinal-cord  or  nervous 
^Sections.  Thus  Erb  found  in  6,000  (aiaea  of  nervous  disease,  exclud- 
ing tabea,  that  20  per  cent,  were  syphilitic,  and  Eisenkolb  in  2,000 
ca.9e3  of  nervous  disease  that  only  16  per  wnt.  were  syphilitic.  We 
must  admit,  tlierefore,  tliat  syphilis  is  a  very  marked  predisposing 
cause  of  tabes.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  tabes  is  a  syphilitic  dlscflse. 
There  are  many  nations  and  there  is  a  class  in  the  community  (prosti- 
tute's) particularly  subject  to  syphilis,  but  rather  unusually  exempt 
from  tabes.     Thus  it  is  rare  to  find  tabes  in  Japan,  or  in  Cliina,  or 


I 
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LolaDi  at  tlie  [HMtcrlor  iplnal  guiglloD  Ln  locnmoUir  UailL  ScvlioD  Ibrougli  Uic  IfUi  Inmbar 
gu^oD.  niminiitloagrUiBabmlnUicDcrTeiwtmiiiiDf  orwbichilioi>Doni;diDita«th.  Gn»l 
locmH  or  eooDectlTe-KBue  tbnnigfaout  tbv  gvagliou,  ioilD>  catiueeLlTe-[l»ue  Duckl,  uid  UilckoDlog 
oTqiliicurluDL    tTtaomuud  Uwinr,  loc  clt.) 

among  the  negro  race,  though  syphilis  is  very  common  in  all  these 
peoples.  And  almost  all  authorities  agree  that  treatment  by  mercury 
and  iodide  of  potash,  while  efficacious  m  all  ibrms  of  syphilitic  disease, 
ia  of  little  Iwnefit  in  cases  of  tabes.  Hence,  while  we  admit  that  syphilis 
is  a  predisposing  imuee  of  the  disease,  we  cannot  consider  tabes  a  syphi- 
litic affection.  The  most  reasonai»le  hypothesis  is  that  syphilis,  like 
diphtheria,  leaves  in  the  system  a  toxin  which  has  a  specific  action  on 
the  neuntties.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  syphilis  produces  a  weak- 
ened nntrition  in  the  sensory  elements  ()f  the  nervous  system,  thus  pre- 
disposing them  to  the  deleterious  action  of  other  infections  or  of  any 
agent  tending  to  produce  a  malnutrition  or  tending  in  any  way  to 
exhaust  the  sensory  elements. 
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There  appears  to  be  no  fixed  period  after  the  syphilitic  infection 
within  which  tabes  develops.  If  a  large  number  of  cases  (1,000)  be 
collected  it  will  be  found  that  the  disease  develops  within  five  years  of 
the  infection  in  less  than  20  per  cent. ;  that  it  develops  between  five 
and  ten  years  after  the  infection  in  25  per  cent. ;  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years  in  22  per  cent. ;  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  in  20 
per  cent.,  and  that  it  may  develop  as  late  as  thirty  or  even  thirty-five 
years  after  the  original  disease. 

Exposure  to  cold,  overexertion,  especially  by  long-continued  stand- 
ing, or  long  marches,  or  a  combination  of  these  causes,  such  as  occur 
in  workmen  who  stand  and  labor  in  damp  places ;  traumatism,  such  as 
falls  or  blows  upon  the  back  or  upon  the  buttocks  or  upon  the  feet,  and 
sexual  excess  are  all  causes  of  locomotor  ataxia.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  individuals  whose  nutrition  is  poor  or  those  who  have 
indulged  in  alcoholic  excesses  are  much  more  liable  to  develop  tabes 
tlian  otherwise  healthy  individuals.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  symptoms 
followed  soon  after  a  severe  blow  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  my  cases  a  history  of  excessive  standing  or  walking  was 
obtained. 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  disease  of  adult  life.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
cases  of  juvenile  tabes  have  been  recorded.  These  are  very  exceptional, 
and  have  been  traced  in  all  cases  to  hereditary  syphilis.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  age  of  patients  affected  in  1,000  cases  : 

Table  VII.  — Age  at  OnseL 

Between  10  and  20  years  of  age 2  cases. 

96 

460 

348 

90 

4 

The  disease  is  more  common  among  men  than  among  women.  Of  484 
cases  of  which  I  have  records,  431  were  males  and  53  were  females. 

Sjmiptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  very  numerous 
and  may  be  classified  according  to  the  time  of  their  appearance. 
Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  ordinarily  there  is  a  definite 
succession  in  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  all  cases  do  not  con- 
form to  the  rule.  We  distinguish  between  a  stage  of  pain,  a  stage  of 
ataxia,  and  a  stage  of  paralysis. 

The  First  Stage  or  Stage  of  Pain. — ParaBsthesis  are  the  most  common 
of  the  early  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia.  These  were  complained 
of  in  all  but  five  cases  out  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  patient 
complains  of  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  legs,  of  a  feeling  as  if  ants 
were  crawling  over  the  surface  (formication),  of  a  sensation  as  if  the 
limbs  were  asleep,  or  as  if  he  were  walking  upon  cotton  or  upon  pins ; 
of  unusual  sensations  of  heat  or  of  cold  in  various  regions  of  the  skin, 
of  sensations  of  itching  or  of  sharp  burning,  and  of  sensations  of  un- 
due fatigue  on  slight  exertion.     These  may  remain  during  the  entire 
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course  of  the  case  and  give  rise  to  great  discomfort^  or  as  the  case  goes 
on  they  may  subside,  and  in  the  later  stages  no  longer  be  felt.  They 
are  evidence  of  irritation  in  the  sensory  nerve  fibres,  and  are  really 
illusional  sensations  not  due  to  any  actual  disturbance  in  the  parts  in 
which  the  sensations  are  felt,  but  having  their  origin  in  the  nerve 
roots  at  their  entrance  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  being  referred  by  con- 
sciousness not  to  their  actual  site  of  origin  but  to  the  periphery  from 
which  the  irritated  fibres  arise.  These  abnormal  sensations  are  usually 
felt  first  in  the  anterior  and  inner  surface  of  the  thighs  or  in  the  outer 
side  of  the  legs  below  the  knee,  and  gradually  increase  in  extent  until 
the  entire  lower  extremities  are  afiected.  They  may  then  be  felt  in  the 
body  and  trunk  and  thorax.  They  finally  reach  the  upper  extremities, 
being  felt  first  in  the  little  fingers  and  inner  half  of  the  hand,  and 
then  in  the  arms  or  even  in  the  neck  to  the  head.  The  so-called  girdle 
sensation  is  a  hypersensitive  condition  of  the  skin  with  the  production 
of  paresthesia  on  pressure.  It  is  felt  about  the  waist,  but  as  the  dis- 
ease advances  may  ascend  little  by  little  until  it  is  felt  like  a  collar 
around  the  neck.  This  feeling  of  pressure  is  at  times  very  intense 
and  extremely  disagreeable.  Patients  describe  it  as  a  cord  or  band 
tied  tightly  about  the  body. 

Pain  is  the  most  serious  and  distressing  of  ajl  the  symptoms  in 
locomotor  ataxia.  It  may  be  the  first  symptom  perceived ;  in  fact,  it 
is  very  often  the  only  symptom  present  for  many  months  before  the 
physical  signs  of  the  disease  appear.  It  was  complained  of  in  all  but 
nine  out  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  cases.  This  pain  is  of  the 
sharp,  shooting  character,  hence  often  termed  "lightning  pain."  It  is 
neuralgic  in  character,  is  not  continuous  for  any  length  of  time,  but 
the  attacks  may  occur  with  such  frequency  as  to  lead  to  periods  of  pain 
lasting  for  hours  or  even  for  days.  Pain  may  be  deep  in  the  limbs  or 
may  be  distinctly  localized  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  at  some  small 
area.  It  usually  begins  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh,  or  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  or  about  the  knee,  or  down  the  outer  side 
of  the  leg.  As  the  disease  advances  it  becomes  more  extensive  in  its 
distribution  and  advances  gradually  upward,  being  felt  about  the  body 
and  finally  in  the  hands  and  arms.  It  continues  as  a  prominent 
symptom  throughout  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  but  does  not  by  any 
means  disappear  in  the  second  stage,  and  though  very  often  much  less 
intense,  it  may  continue  into  the  stage  of  paralysis.  Thus  in  one  case 
at  present  under  my  care  where  the  disease  has  been  present  for  twenty 
years  and  where  the  patient  is  completely  unable  to  walk  or  to  stiind, 
attacks  of  pain  come  on  about  t\vice  a  year,  lasting  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  with  as  great  intensity  and  severity  as  at  the  outset.  In  this 
patient  these  attacks  are  continuous,  the  sharp  pain  intermitting  for  a 
few  minutes  only  and  persisting  night  and  day,  preventing  all  rest  and 
interfering  markedly  with  nutrition  and  being  attended  by  rapid 
emaciation.  No  special  cause  can  be  ascertained  for  these  attacks  of 
pain,  and  nothing  influences  them  excepting  enormous  doses  of  mor- 
phine, and  even  ten  or  twelve  grains  a  day  at  times  fail  to  hold  the 
19 
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pain  in  check.  In  this  case  the  pains  are  entirely  limited^  as  are  all 
the  symptoms,  to  the  legs,  the  disease  never  having  advanced  above  the 
level  of  the  first  lumbar  s^ment  of  the  cord.  Sudden  attacks  of 
pain  may  be  located  about  the  body  and  in  the  epigastrium,  attended 
by  vomiting,  and  may  be  the  first  sign  of  the  disease  in  certain  cases. 
Neuralgia  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  is  extremely  rare  in  tabes.  Pain 
may  be  mistaken  in  the  early  stages  for  rheumatism  or  sciatica,  but,  as 
a  rule,  is  much  more  limited  in  extent  and  sharper  in  character  than 
rheumatic  pain,  and  is  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  usually  difier- 
ent  in  its  distribution  from  the  pain  of  sciatica.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  sciatic  pain  may  be  the  first  sign  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  The  pain  is  different  from  that  in  multiple  neuritis,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides ;  it  rarely  affects  the  distal 
parts  of  the  extremities  first,  and  is  not  attended  by  any  tenderness 
along  the  nerves.  Pains  in  the  little  fingers  and  inner  side  of  the 
hand  may  be  the  first  evidence  that  the  disease  has  extended  from  the 
dorsal  to  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord.  Pain  in  the  back  and 
loins  of  an  aching  character  is  occasionally  felt,  but  sharp,  shooting 
pains  are  not  common  in  this  locality. 

Pain  is  commonly  attended  or  followed  by  a  very  hypersensitive 
state  of  the  region  in  which  it  appears.  This  hyperseositiveness  may 
be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  patient  enduring  the  contact  of  clothing, 
or  it  may  be  more  intense  for  temperature  changes,  and  has  been  called 
thermal  hypersensitiveness  or  "  hypercryalgesia."  It  is  commonly  a 
symptom  of  the  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  hence  these  patients  are 
unable  to  endure  applications  of  heat  or  cold,  cs|3ecially  of  cold,  as  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  body  to  cold  is  markedly  increased  even  when  the 
sensation  of  heat  is  not  affected. 

Patients  with  locomotor  ataxia  are  very  much  influenced  by  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  This  fact  is  to  be  tliought  of  in  recommending  a 
climate  in  which  these  patients  can  dwell  with  most  comfort.  It  is 
found  that  a  low  state  of  the  barometer  combined  with  a  high  percentage 
of  humidity,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  is  frequently  followed  by  an 
attack  of  severe  pain.  It  is  true  that  the  patients  suffer  more  in  cold 
weather  than  in  warm,  and  in  a  cold  climate  more  than  in  a  warm 
climate ;  but  it  is  the  high  percentage  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere, 
together,  possibly,  with  certain  electrical  conditions  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood, which  give  rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  pain.  Thus  when  the 
humidity  is  over  70  per  cent,  and  the  barometer  is  between  29.65  and 
29.90  patients  are  almost  sure  to  have  an  attack  of  pain.  It  is  also 
found  that  many  patients  suffer  more  just  before  a  thunderstorm,  just 
as  many  neun)tic  patients  are  found  to  have  great  discomfort  in  the 
form  of  motor  restlessness  and  headache  or  disagreeable  visceral  and 
cardiac  sensations  prior  to  or  during  a  thunderstorm.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  atmospheric  conditions  not  fully  understoml  that  the  sudden  unex- 
plained attacks  of  pain,  both  in  tabes  and  in  neuralgia  are  to  be 
ascribed. 

Pains  of  tabes  differ  from  neuralgic  pains  rather  in  their  distribution 
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than  in  their  character.  The  distribution  of  the  pain  in  locomotor 
ataxia  is  in  the  region  of  the  skin  supplied  by  a  s^ment  of  the  cord. 
Pain  in  neuralgia  is  in  the  distribution  of  the  skin  supplied  by  definite 
peripheral  nerves.     (Compare  Plates  V.  and  XIII.) 

In  the  stage  of  pain,  even  when  parsesthesisB,  and  hypersensitiveness 
to  cold  and  heat  are  present,  it  is  not  common  to  discover  any  objective 
disturbance  of  sensation.     Sometimes,  however,  a  slight  diflSculty  in 

Fig.  103. 


Areas  of  ansetbcsia  uu  the  body  and  legs  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia.    (Bonar.) 


per(»eption  of  sensations  of  cotton-wool  is  admitted  when  the  legs  are 
compared  with  the  hands,  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  diflferences 
of  slight  sensation  are  perceived  normally  in  the  body  when  the  in- 
sensitive legs  are  compared  with  the  more  delicate  hands.  Laehr 
and  Patrick  have  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  small  bands  of 
ansesthesia  appearing  upon  the  trunk,  even  when  the  legs  are  not 
anaesthetic,  and  Russell  has  demonstrated  their  existence  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  arm  from  the  axilla  downward,  even  in  the  early  stage 
of  pain.  Figs.  103  and  104  illustrate  this  condition  in  cases  observed 
in  my  own  clinic  by  Bonar  and  published  by  him.^  His  examination 
of  the  clinic  cases  demonstrated  the  presence  of  such  bands  of  anaes- 
thesia in  more  than  90  per  cent. 

Disturbance  in  the  Action  of  the  Bladder  and  Rectum  is  a  very  com- 
mon symptom  in  the  esirly  stage  of  the  disease.  In  fact,  it  may  be  the 
first  symptom  to  call  attention  to  a  spinal  affection.  It  was  present  in 
80  per  cent,  of  my  patients.  The  mechanism  controlling  these  organs 
lies  in  the  sacral  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  in  order  that  this 
mechanism  should  act  perfectly  sensory  impulses  must  reach  the 
organs.  Any  disturbance,  therefore,  in  the  reception  of  sensations 
from  the  mucous  membrane  or  muscle  fibres  of  the  bladder  will  pro- 


721. 


*  Sensory  Distarbances  in  Locomotor  Ataxia.     New  York  Medical  Record,  1897,  p. 
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dnoe  defective  actioa.  This  may  be  shown  hy  an  insensidveiiees,  so 
that  the  patient  is  not  aware  when  the  oi^n  is  overdistended,  or  it 
may  be  of  the '  nature  of  abnormal  seosatioaB,  causing  an  attempt  at 
the  emptying  of  the  bladder  when  it  is  not  at  all  full.  A  common 
complaint  of  the  patients  is  that  they  cannot  voluntarily  empty  the 
bladder  and  have  to  strain  and  press  for  some  time  before  the  effort  is 
successful.  Betention  of  urine  is  not  uncommon 
Fio.  104.  in  the  disease,  and  not  infrequently  the  bladder  is 

i^er  fully  emptied,  and  hence  residual  urine  de- 
composing causes  cystitis.  It  is  rare,  however, 
for  a  patient  with  locomotor  ataxia  to  require 
catheterization,  and  many  patients  find  some  art^- 
ficial  method  by  which  they  can  start  the  act  of 
urination.  This  may  be  by  assuming  an  unusual 
position  or  by  resorting  to  some  unusual  method. 
.  The  action  of  the  rectum  is  dififerent  from  that  of 
the  bladder.  There  seems  to  be  a  loss  of  muscular 
contractile  power  in  the  involuntary  muscles  of 
the  intestine,  and  chrouie  constipation  is  the  rule 
in  locomotor  ataxia.  There  is  a  loss  of  expulsive 
power  in  the  rectum  without  any  relaxation  of  the 
levator  or  sphincter  ani,  hence  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  the  rectum  by  means  pf  enemata. 
Impotence. — An  undue  degree  of  sexual  desire 
orubBL  (BoQBr.)  has  been  observed  in  the  eariy  stage  of  locomotor 
ataxia  in  some  cases.  In  the  majority  however, 
there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  sexual  power,  and  in  the  stage  of  ataxia  the 
padeots  are  usually  impotent.  This  symptom  appears  about  the  time 
disturbance  in  the  control  of  the  bladder  develops,  and  rarely  improves 
under  treatment.  Undue  attempts  at  coitus  are  often  followed  by  an 
increase  of  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  ataxia. 

The  Physical  Signs  of  the  disease  in  the  early  stage  are  the  loss  of 
patellar  tendon  reflex,  the  loss  of  the  pupil  reflex  to  light,  and  a  con- 
traction of  the  pupil. 

The  Loss  of  Knee-jerk  is  the  earliest  symptom  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
and  may  give  rise  to  a  fear  of  the  onset  of  this  disease,  even  when  no 
symptoms  are  present.  This  is  particularly  true  of  physicians.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  a  few  normal  individuals  the  knee-jerk  can- 
not be  elicited  (2  per  cent.?).  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  in  cer- 
tain post-febrile  conditions,  noticeably  after  diphtheria,  the  knee-jerk 
disappears  for  several  months.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  any 
act  ofthe  attention  directed  to  a  spinal  reflex  inhibits  it;  hence  in  many 
individuals  it  is  only  by  a  diversion  of  the  attention,  by  testing  the 
knee-jerk  when  unexpected,  or  by  deflection  ofthe  inhibitory  impulses 
into  other  channels  by  means  of  active  voluntary  effort,  such  as  clasp- 
ing the  hands  tightly  or  pulling  or  lifting  objects  while  the  test  is  made, 
that  the  knee-jerk  can  be  elicited.  Tliesc  methods  of  reinforcement  of 
Jcndrassik,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  to  be  neglected  in  ap])lyiug  tests. 
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The  knee-jerk  is  elicited  by  tapping  the  patellar  tendon  either  upon 
its  front  or  upon  one  side,  when  a  quick  contraction  of  the  quadriceps 
femoris  occurs,  causing  a  slight  kick.  We  need  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  exact  nature  of  this  reflex  act,  as  to  whether  it  depends 
upon  a  transmission  of  impulses  from  the  point  irritated  through  the 
cord  and  outward  to  the  muscle,  or  whether  it  is  dependent  upon  a  cer- 
tain muscular  tonus  for  whose  existence  sensory  impressions  must  be 
acting  on  the  centres  of  the  spinal  cord.*  Whatever  theory  may  be 
accepted,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  loss  of  tendon  reflex  of  the  knee 
is  one  of  the  very  earliest  signs  of  locomotor  ataxia.  This  sign  is  found 
in  98  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  is  called  Westphal's  sign  or  symptom, 
as  it  was  first  noticed  by  him.  The  location  of  the  mechanism  presid- 
ing over  this  reflex  act  is  in  the  second  and  third  lumbar  segments  of 
the  cord,  and  these  are  the  segments  first  affected  by  the  disease ;  hence 
its  value  as  an  early  sign  of  tabes. 

The  Loss  of  the  Reflex  Action  of  the  Pnpil  to  Light,  its  contraction 
in  the  act  of  accommodation  being  preserved,  was  a  symptom  of  tabes 
first  pointed  out  by  Argyll-Robertson,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  present  in 
90  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  mechanism  of  this  reflex  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute,  and  it  is  not  definitely  ascertained  whether  the  break  in  the 
reflex  arc  lies  in  the  segment  between  the  second  and  third  nerves  near 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  is  through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which 
has  its  origin  at  the  first  dorsal  segment  of  the  cord.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  early  sign  of  tabes.  It  may  be  easily  elicited  by  covering  the  eyes 
of  the  patient  and  then  suddenly  exposing  them  to  light,  or  by  putting 
the  patient  in  a  dark  room  and  with  an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  throw- 
ing a  ray  of  light  into  the  eye.  Not  uncommonly  it  appears  in  one 
eye  some  time  before  it  appears  in  the  other.  A  continual  contraction 
of  the  pupil  (myosis  spinalis)  in  which  the  pupil  is  reduced  to  a  pin- 
point, does  not  react  to  light,  but  still  reacts  slightly  in  accommodation, 
is  observed  occasionally  in  the  early  stage  of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  does  not  develop  until  the  later  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  cases  in  which  the  pains  begin  in  the  arms  it  is  an  early 
symptom;  hence  it  has  been  referred  to  the  lesion  in  the  first  dorsal 
segment  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Irregular  Modes  of  Onset. — The  preceding  symptoms  are  present  in 
the  first  stage  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  about  85  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
but  in  the  other  15  per  cent,  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  presents  cer- 
tain anomalies.  In  fact,  the  disease  may  go  on  for  many  months  with- 
out the  proper  diagnosis  being  reached,  as  the  patient  may  be  treated 
by  his  family  physician  for  certain  unusual  symptoms  or  may  be  sent 
to  any  one  of  a  number  of  specialists  in  eye,  ear,  throat,  stomach, 
bladder,  or  mental  disease,  or  even  to  a  surgeon,  for  an  affection  of  the 
joints  or  bones.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  irregular 
modes  of  onset  in  locomotor  ataxia  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  In 
all  of  these  irregular  modes  of  onset,  however,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  patient  will,  as  a  rule,  reveal,  either  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 

*  Sherrington,  International  Medical  Congress,  Paris,  1900. 
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course  of  the  distressing  symptoms,  the  loss  of  knee-jerk  and  the  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil.  These  physical  signs,  therefore,  are  essential  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

A  very  common  early  symptom  in  locomotor  ataxia  is  the  sudden 
development  of  atrahismus.  This  was  the  first  symptom  in  4  per  cent, 
of  my  cases.  The  patient  notices  quite  unexpectedly  a  condition  of 
double  vision,  and  on  looking  in  the  glass  is  surprised  to  find  that  one 
eye  is  turned.  The  strabismus  may  assume  any  one  of  the  various 
possible  forms,  and  is  occasionally  attended  by  ptosis.  It  is  not  com- 
mon for  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  to  be  affected 
together,  though  this  is  possible,  but  the  paralysis  is  usually  limited  to 
one  or  two  of  the  muscles  moving  the  eyeball.  It  is  not  usual  for  the 
ciliary  muscle  to  be  paralyzed.  The  abducens  may  be  paralyzed,  but 
the  trochlearis  always  escapes.  This  condition  of  oculomotor  palsy  is, 
as  a  rule,  very  transient,  lasting  only  a  few  days  and  passing  away. 
In  some  cases  it  persists  several  weeks,  but  I  have  never  known  it  to 
become  permanent.  Nystagmus  does  not  occur,  and  I  have  not  known 
oculomotor  palsy  to  be  accompanied  by  optic  neuritis  or  atrophy. 
While  these  ocular  palsies  are  often  the  first  symptom  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  may  develop  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease.  I  have  seen  them  both  in  tlie  second 
and  third  stages  of  the  affection.  It  has  been  supposed  in  some  cases 
that  these  palsies  are  of  syphilitic  origin  and  indicate  exudations  of 
gummy  material  upon  the  base  or  a  syphilitic  neuritis,  such  as  occurs 
with  great  frequency  in  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  occasionally  in  the 
abducens  nerve,  but  the  fact  that  the  oculomotor  palsies  of  syphilitic 
origin  subside  rapidly  under  specific  treatment,  while  those  occurring 
in  the  course  of  locomotor  ataxia  do  not  so  subside,  would  indicate  that 
they  are  not  of  this  nature. 

Another  symptom  which  may  bring  the  locomotor  ataxic  patient  to 
the  oculist  rather  than  to  the  neurologist  is  a  beginning  bliruhie^s.  This 
was  the  first  symptom  in  2  per  cent,  of  my  cases.  It  is  due  as  a  rule, 
to  a  primary  optic-nerve  atrophy,  which  condition  may  be  the  first  sign 
of  tabes,  and  may  remain  without  further  symptoms  for  many  years. 
Thus  in  a  case  under  my  observation,  referred  to  me  by  Knapp,  the 
patient  suffered  from  a  gradually  progressive  optic  atrophy  which  at 
the  end  of  three  years  had  rendered  her  totally  blind,  but  it  was  not 
until  six  years  after  the  onset  of  the  blindness  that  tingling  in  the  ulnar 
distribution  and  a  loss  of  knee-jerks  developed.  There  is  always,  there- 
fore, in  cases  of  primary  optic  atrophy  a  suspicion  that  this  symptom 
may  be  the  precursor  of  a  locomotor  ataxia.  But  in  9  per  cent,  of 
cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  of  the  ordinary  type,  with  the  ordinary  onset, 
optic  atrophy  develops  as  a  symptom.  It  may  develop  in  the  stage  of 
ataxia  or  in  the  last  stage  of  paralysis ;  hence  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nations should  be  made  in  every  case  where  any  suspicion  of  tabes 
exists.  Where  it  is  the  initial  symptom  the  patient  first  notices  a 
slight  diminution  of  clear  vision  and  an  imperfect  perception  of  colors, 
and  careful  perimetrical  examination  of  the  visual  field  will  demonstrate 
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a  diminution  of  the  visual  field  for  color  and  also  a  progressive  dimi- 
nution of  the  visual  field  for  light.  At  the  same  time  accuracy  of  cen- 
tral vision  diminishes,  a  hazy  appearance  is  presented  to  all  objects,  and 
little  by  little  sight  is  lost.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  those 
of  primary  optic  atrophy.  (Chapter  XXXIV.)  Usually  such  an  optic 
atrophy  is  bilateral.  According  to  Erb's  statistics,  optic  atrophy  is  the 
early  symptom  in  IJ^  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  develops  in  18  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  before  the  end.  Of  450  cases  observed  by  me,  41  cases 
showed  optic  atrophy,  and  in  1 1  of  these  it  was  the  first  symptom.  In 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease,  but  develops 
subsequently,  changes  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  the  disk 
may  be  presented  and  be  visible  to  the  examiner  for  some  time  before 
the  patient  notices  any  diminution  of  sight ;  hence  from  the  very  out- 
set in  any  case  of  locomotor  ataxia  careful  e'xamination  of  the  visual 
fields  as  well  as  of  the  optic  disks  should  be  made.  While  concentric 
diminution  of  the  visual  field  is  the  rule,  sometimes  the  temporal  half 
of  the  field  is  more  diminished  than  the  nasal  half,  and  occasionally 
hemianopsia  has  been  observed.     Central  scotoma  is  very  rare. 

Deafness  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  auditory  nerve  may  be 
among  the  unexpected  and  early  signs  of  locomotor  ataxia.  It  is 
usually  preceded  by  ringing  in  the  ears  and  sometimes  by  attacks  of 
vertigo,  or  by  a  constant  sensation  of  swimming,  or  by  diflSculty 
in  turning  the  head  and  eyes,  without  the  development  of  vertigo. 
Examination  in  such  cases  will  usually  show  a  deafness  to  high  notes, 
and  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  tone  field  will  ensue,  which  finally 
results  in  almost  total  deafness.  This  develops  usually  first  in  one 
ear,  but  soon  follows  in  the  other.  Where  there  is  no  history  of 
hereditary  deafness  due  to  auditory  atrophy,  the  development  of  such 
a  condition  should  suggest  the  possibility  of  tabes.  It  does  not  de- 
velop, however,  with  by  any  means  the  frequency  of  optic  atrophy. 
In  fact,  statistics  show  that  deafness  is  present  in  but  1  per  cent,  of 
the  cases. 

Crises.  —  Another  mode  of  onset  of  locomotor  ataxia  is  by  the  de- 
velopment of  what  are  known  as  "crises."  These  were  the  first 
symptoms  in  eighteen  of  my  cases  and  were  present  at  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  disease  in  fifty-^ight  cases.  There  are  sudden 
attacks  of  imperfect  function  in  some  one  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  pneumogastric  or  by  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

The  most  common  crisis  is  the  gastric  crisis,  the  patients  are  often 
treated  for  several  years  for  supposed  disease  of  the  stomach  and  for 
chronic  gastritis,  when  an  examination  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  patellar 
reflexes  would  have  easily  demonstrated  that  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms was  locomotor  ataxia.  The  gastric  crisis  begins  suddenly  with 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  retching  and  vomiting,  and  this 
vomiting  will  often  continue  for  several  hours  or  days,  all  material  put 
into  the  stomach  being  immediately  rejected.  Great  prostration,  as  a 
rule,  follows,  and  intense  anxiety  and  distress.     Careful  examination 
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of  the  gastric  contents  and  of  the  gastric  juice  fails  to  reveal  any  con- 
stant changes.  In  some  cases  the  mucous  vomiting  is  extremely  acid^ 
in  other  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  acidity.  The  condition, 
therefore,  is  evidently  not  due  to  any  primary  gastritis  or  disturbance 
of  function  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  but  is  a  true  tenesmus  of 
the  stomach  of  nervous  origin.  I  have  known  it  to  continue  for  ten 
days,  reducing  the  patient  rapidly  in  weight  and  making  it  necessary 
to  sustain  life  by  nutritive  enemata.  Pain  is  felt  constantly  in  the 
epigastrium,  occasionally  also  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  may 
encircle  the  body  like  a  band.  There  is  usually  considerable  tender- 
ness in  the  epigastrium,  the  stomach  rejects  all  food ;  then  the  act  of 
vomiting  is  either  futile  or  mucus  and  bile  are  rejected ;  occasionally 
hemorrhages  occur  in  the  stomach,  and  the  vomited  material  contains 
so-called  coffee-grounds.*  The  vomiting  is  always  accompanied  by 
intense  nausea,  by  great  weakness,  frequently  by  pains  running  down 
the  arms,  and  oppression  across  the  chest,  by  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  by  vertigo.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  pains  of  locomotor  ataxia 
to  develop  in  the  legs  during  the  gastric  crisis,  and  if  the  crisis  occurs 
in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  case  these  pains  are  usually  intensified 
during  the  crisis.  The  agony  attendant  upon  such  a  crisis  is  so  great 
as  to  throw  the  patient  into  a  state  almost  of  delirium,  in  which  he 
cries,  contorts  the  body,  and  suffers  all  the  agonies  of  dissolution. 
Hiccoughs  and  intestinal  or  rectal  crises  may  accompany  the  gastric 
crisis. 

Gastric  crisis  terminates  suddenly,  either  under  the  influence  of 
treatment  or  spontaneously,  leaving  the  patients  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration,  but  usually  with  increased  appetite.  Care  has  to  be  taken, 
however,  in  feeding  them  to  use  simple  and  easily  digested  food,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  return  of  the  crisis ;  but  when  all  pain  has  ceased  for 
twenty-four  hours  it  is  safe  to  begin  a  rapidly  increasing  systematic 
course  of  nourishment,  as  the  patient  needs  as  much  food  as  the  stomach 
can  absorb.  Forty-nine  out  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  cases  had 
gastric  crises  at  some  time  during  the  disease.  In  one  patient  under 
my  observation  such  a  gastric  crisis  occurred  at  intervals,  first  of  six 
months,  then  of  three  or  four  months,  for  a  period  of  four  years 
before  a  loss  of  knee-jerk  and  the  development  of  the  Argyll-Robert- 
son pupil  made  it  positive  that  the  condition  present  was  one  of  tabes. 
In  tlie  meantime  he  had  been  treated  by  all  forms  of  diet,  by  lavage, 
etc.,  in  vain.  The  immediate  use  of  hypodermics  of  morphine  in 
large  amount  on  the  onset  of  the  crisis  seems  to  cut  short  each  attack, 
though  they  have  continued  to  the  present  time  at  intervals,  even  now 
when  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  quite  evident. 

Intestinal  and  rectal  crises  are  less  common  than  gastric  crises,  but 
may  also  be  the  first  signs  of  a  locomotor  ataxia.  They,  however, 
usually  occur  in  the  second  stage.  They  begin  with  severe  pains  in  the 
bowels  or  in  the  rectum,  are  attended  by  a  watery  diarrhoea  with  great 
tenesmus  and  rapid  exhaustion,  and  usually  by  great  thirst.  These 
attacks  may  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  every  attempt  at  taking 
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fluid  or  food  being  followed  immediately  by  an  evacuation  of  the 
bowels.  After  the  ordinary  contents  are  discharged^  mucus  or  serum 
is  found  in  the  discharges.  These  attacks  cease  suddenly,  but  leave 
the  patient  in  a  state  of  great  prostration. 

Laryngeal  crises  are  next  in  frequency  to  gastric  crises.  The  patient 
is  usually  seized  by  a  sudden  and  severe  cough,  becomes  hoarse,  and 
has  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  on  account  of  an  adductor  spasm  of 
the  larynx.  The  cough  is  a  typical  nervous  cough,  very  loud  and 
harsh,  is  accompanied  by  dyspnoea,  and  the  attacks  are  very  severe  and 
occur  every  hour  or  two  for  several  minutes  at  a  time  and  after  a  short 
duration  are  usually  attended  by  great  frequency  of  respiration.  They 
may  be  attended  by  attacks  of  gaping.  Physical  examination  of  the 
lungs  fails  to  reveal  any  evidence  of  bronchitis,  but  after  the  attack 
has  lasted  for  some  time  inspection  of  the  larynx  usually  reveals  a  con- 
gestion of  the  vocal  cords,  and  not  infrequently  the  intensity  of  the 
cough  gives  rise  to  a  secretion  of  mucus.  The  attacks  cease  as  sud- 
denly as  they  appear,  and  are  thus  manifestly  of  nervous  origin.  But 
eight  of  my  four  hundred  and  fifty  patients  had  laryngeal  crises. 

Charcot  described  a  form  of  laryngeal  crisis  which  he  termed  laryn- 
geal vertigo,  in  which  the  patient  feels  a  tickling  or  feeling  of  heat  in 
the  throat,  followed  by  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  noisy  wheezing  breath- 
ing. This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  sense  of  vertigo,  and  the  patient 
often  falls  fainting  and  unconscious  to  the  ground.  In  some  persons, 
especially  those  of  a  very  nervous  constitution,  Oppenheim  has  dis- 
covered that  pressure  upon  the  hyoid  bone  near  to  the  larynx  may 
produce  reflex  attacks  not  unlike  tfiose  occurring  in  laryngeal  vertigo 
and  in  laryngeal  crisis.  This  fact  should  be  remembered  if  patients 
show  these  symptoms,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  wearing  a  tight 
collar  or  compressing  the  neck. 

Pharyngeal  crises  have  been  observed  by  Oppenheim.  They  con- 
sist of  painful,  rapidly  occurring  acts  of  swallowing,  and  as  each  act 
of  swallowing  is  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  a  certain  amount  of 
gas  into  the  stomach,  they  are  followed  by  attacks  of  belching.  The 
patient  may  swallow  as  many  as  twenty-four  times  a  minute  and  the 
attack  many  last  for  ten  minutes,  giving  rise  to  great  distress  and  a 
sense  of  nausea.  Attacks  of  hepatic  colic  with  pain  similar  to  that  of 
the  passage  of  a  gallstone,  and  attacks  of  renal  colic  with  pain  similar 
to  that  of  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus,  occurring  in  the  course  of 
tabes  have  been  described  as  hepatic  and  nephritic  crises.  But  these 
are  extremely  rare,  and  their  nervous  origin  is  questionable. 

Vesical  and  urethral  crises  are  less  common.  They  are  attended  by 
severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  and  in  the  urethra,  occurring 
like  colic  in  a  series  of  sudden  attacks  with  an  intense  desire  to  empty 
the  bladder  which  may,  however,  not  be  successful.  But  one  of  my 
patients  had  this  symptom. 

The  Frenc^h  authors  describe  genital  crises  in  both  males  and  females, 
consisting  of  great  sexual  excitement  attended  by  sharp  pains  in  the 
organs.     I  have  never  seen  such  cases. 
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Attacks  of  angina  pectoris  or  pseudo-angina  have  given  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  cardiac  crises  may  occur  in  the  course  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  Patients  are  seized  suddenly  by  pain  in  the  heart  and  by  pain 
running  down  the  left  arm ;  they  turn  pale,  suffer  much  from  dyspnoea 
and  distress,  with  great  mental  anxiety,  occasionally  faint  away,  but 
gradually  recover,  though  the  attack  may  be  repeated  several  times  in 
twenty-hours  before  it  passes  away  completely.  8uch  attacks  are 
always  attended  by  a  very  rapid  pulse,  which  is  not  infrequently 
irregular  and,  in  fact,  may  be  preceded  for  several  days  by  an  unduly 
rapid  heart  action.  These  cardiac  crises  are  extremely  rare.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  case. 

The  development  of  trophic  disturbances  in  the  joints  and  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  foot  rarely  occurs  as  an  early  symptom  of  locomotor 
ataxia;  they  are  much  more  common  as  complications  of  the  later 
stage  of  the  disease,  and,  therefore,  will  be  considered  after  the  symp- 
toms of  the  second  stage  have  been  studied. 

-  The  Second  or  Ataxic  Stage. — The  second  stage  of  tabes  has  been 
termed  the  stage  of  ataxia  and,  as  a  rule,  ataxia  only  develops  after  a 
preceding  stage  of  pain  or  afiier  the  onset  of  some  of  the  more  unusual 
early  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  a  few  cases  (3  per  cent.),  however, 
I  have  seen  ataxia  appear  as  the  very  first  symptom  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  In  all  cases  of  the  disease,  however,  it  develops  finally,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
affection,  having  given  its  name  to  the  disease. 

Ataxia.  —  Ataxia  many  be  defined  as  imperfect  coordination  of  mus- 
cular action.  For  every  act  of  the  body  a  regular  succession  of  move- 
ments in  the  muscles  of  proper  degree  and  intensity  and  of  wide  dis- 
tribution is  necessary.  The  simplest  act,  such  as  closing  the  fist, 
crossing  the  knees,  or  tlie  more  complex  acts  of  rising  from  a  chair, 
standing  still,  taking  a  step,  or  the  finer  acts  of  writing,  or  buttoning 
the  clothing,  or  playing  a  musical  instrument,  really  involve  an  action 
in  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  for  there  must  be  a  proper 
fixation  of  the  joints  in  order  that  other  joints  may  act.  There  must 
be  a  proper  fixation  of  the  spine  in  order  that  the  balance  may  be  pre- 
served. There  must  be  a  proper  adjustment  of  one  side  of  the  body 
in  order  that  the  other  may  perform  its  movements.  Any  careful  study 
of  normal  action  will  reveal  at  once  the  highly  complex  process  which 
is  involved  in  every  movement,  and  the  length  of  time  that  is  required 
to  acquire  these  various  adjusted  movements  demonstrates  that  many 
different  mechanisms  and  combinations  are  required  in  order  to  produce 
motor  effects  of  an  adjusted  character.  All  such  movements  in  adult 
life  are  purely  reflex  and  automatic,  and  we  never  think  of  the  method 
pursued  in  the  performance  of  a  certain  act  unless  our  attention  is 
directed  to  it.  Even  such  acts  as  are  manifestly  acquired  by  voluntary 
effort,  such  as  the  learning  of  a  new  dance  or  the  playing  of  a  new 
musical  instrument,  soon  become  automatic,  and  while  volition  may  set 
the  mechanism  in  operation,  it  is  the  higher  reflex  centres  that  control 
the  exact  degree  of  muscular  activity.     The  control  of  all  coordinated 
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movements  mvolved  iu  standing  uad  walking  is  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum.  Tiie  control  of  all  the  finer  movements  of  the  hands  is 
the  function  of  the  cerebrum ;  but  in  either  case  the  essential  condition 
of  a  proper  wwrdinated  act  is  the  reception  in  the  automatic  centres, 
whether  these  lie  in  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla,  the  cerebellum,  or 
the  cerebrum,  of  scnmtry  impulses  coming  from  the  museles,  Hkiu,  and 
joints.  In  looimotor  ataxia  we  have  seen  that  the  lesion  cuts  otf  such 
impulses  just  at  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  cord — the  sensory  tracts 
to  tlie  spinal  cord  being  affected  at  this  point — and  hence  impulses 
destined  for  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  for  the  medulla  by  way  of  the 
columns  of  Goll,  for  the  cerebellum  by  way  of  the  columns  of  Clarke 
and  direct  cerebellar  tract,  and  for  tlie  (terebrum  by  way  of  the  columns 
of  Goil  and  £urdach,  the  lemniscus,  and  the  intemid  capsule  are  all 
interrupted.  Keferonce  to  the  diagram  (Plate  I.)  will  show  that  a 
lesion  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  deprives  the  nerve  centres  of  all 
information  with  regard  t«  the  position  of  the  limbs,  the  degree  of 
tension  of  the  muscles,  and  of  all  those  facts  which  go  to  citudition 
coordinated  action  and  equilibrium.  Hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
in  posterior  sclerosis  alexia  will  develop  and  will  be  exactly  propoi^ 
tionate  in  degree  to  the  degree  of  the  sclerosis. 

Ataxia  is  due  t«)  a  loss  of  a  large  number  of  different  sensations.  It 
is  partly  due  to  anaesthesia  of  the  skin,  for  in  an  ataxic  patient  anything 
which  increases  tlie  auiesthcsia  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  of  the  hands 
will  intensify  the  ataxia.  It  is  not  wholly  due  to  this,  because  ataxia 
does  not  attend  amesthesia  from  other  causes  when  that  is  the  only 
symptom  present.  Ataxia  is  partly  due  to  a  loss  of  muscular  sense, 
the  sense  which  probably  is  derived  from  the  muscle  spindles  recently 
discovered  in  the  muscles  and  tendons.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  in  almost  all  ca.se8  of  ataxia  a  diminution,  or  even  loss  of  muscular 
sense,  can  be  demonstrated.  This  is  the  sense  by  which  the  situation 
and  movements  of  tlie  limbs  are  appreciated  and  by  which  ditferences 
of  pressure  and  of  weight  are  perceived.  It  must  be  clearly  distin- 
goiehed  from  the  sense  of  effort  which  is  a  function  of  the  cortex  and 
is  a  centrifugal  rather  than  a  centripetal  function.  In  almost  all  cases 
of  ataxia  careful  examination  will  demonstrate  that  the  patient  is  not 
sure  of  the  exact  position  of  his  extremities  or  of  their  distal  parts; 
cannot  with  his  eyes  closed  reproduce  in  one  hand  or  one  fiwt  artificial 
portions  given  to  the  other ;  cannot  distinguish  small  differences  in 
weights,  as  he  should  in  health,  and  instinctively  guides  his  movements 
by  the  sense  of  sight  rather  than  by  the  sense  of  muscular  feeling.  But 
ataxia  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  loss  of  this  sense,  for  occasionally 
muscular  sense  has  been  obliterated,  as  in  syringomyelia  without  the 
development  of  ataxia.  Another  important  element  entering  into  the 
ataxia  is  the  sensation  derive<l  from  the  joints  and  ligaments  of  the 
joints.  These  sensations  undoubtedly  enter  into  the  adjustment  of 
motions,  especially  the  sensations  derived  from  the  vertcbne,  and  all 
these  sensations  are  undoubtedly  involved  in  the  production  of  true 
ataxia.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  sjinptom  of  ataxia  is  due  to 
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the  cutting  off  of  numerous  different  forms  of  sensation  reaching  the 
spinal  cord,  but  transmitted  through  it  to  the  various  automatic  centres 
which  control  adjusted  movements. 

The  symptom  of  ataxia  is  shown  by  awkwardness  of  motion,  de- 
veloping gradually  and  usually  beginning  in  the  legs.  A  patient  first 
notices  that,  on  closing  the  eyes  in  the  act  of  washing,  or  in  rising  in 
the  night  and  attempting  to  move  about  in  the  dark,  he  is  unsteady 
on  his  feet,  sways  unduly,  and  even  loses  his  balance.  He  then 
notices  that  in  attempting  to  dance  or  in  attempting  to  walk  a  straight 
line  he  sways  unduly.  Then  he  finds  that  in  going  up  stairs,  in  rising 
from  a  chair,  in  starting  off  to  walk,  in  turning  suddenly  while  walk- 
ing, or  in  attempting  to  step  with  precision  upon  a  car  or  into  a 
cab  his  feet  are  clumsy  and  he  stumbles.  If  at  this  st^ge  or  in  the 
stage  of  pain,  even  before  the  patient  has  noticed  any  difficulty  in 
walking,  he  is  asked  to  stand  with  his  feet  tight  together  and  his  eyes 
closed,  he  will  be  found  to  sway  unduly.  This  is  the  so-called  Rom- 
berg sign,  having  first  been  described  by  Romberg  in  1852.  If  this 
act  of  standing  with  eyes  closed  be  carefully  observed  it  will  be  noticed 
that  irregular  contractions  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  muscles  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  feet,  unusual  muscu- 
lar effort  of  a  wholly  automatic  character  apparently  being  called  into 
play  to  aid  in  this  involuntary  act. 

The  Gait  in  Locomotor  Ataxia. — As  the  disease  advances  the  gait 
becomes  much  disturbed  and  a  typical  gait  develops.  The  steps  are 
irregular  in  their  length,  the  feet  often  being  placed  too  far  apart; 
the  legs  are  thrown  about,  their  muscular  act  being  done  to  excess  and 
without  proper  degree.  The  feet  are  thrown  forward  and  lifted  high  ; 
they  come  down  with  a  slap  upon  the  floor,  and  it  often  seems  as  if  the 
joints  were  too  loose,  the  legs  being  thrown  about  with  a  flail-like 
action.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  knees  are  frequently 
bent  backward  in  the  acts  both  of  standing  and  walking,  and  the 
ankles  may  turn.  In  rising  from  a  chair  such  a  patient  is  apt  to  lean 
forward  unduly  and  sway  backward  and  forward  for  a  moment  before 
gaining  his  proper  balance.  He  has  difficulty  in  starting  off,  usually 
taking  hold  of  some  adjacent  object  or  steadying  himself  by  a  cane. 
These  patients  uniformly  watch  the  action  of  their  feet  carefully,  and 
many  who  can  balance  themselves  fairly  by  the  aid  of  eyesight  are 
wholly  unable  to  walk  in  the  dark  or  when  blindfolded.  This  con- 
dition is  termed  static  ataxia  in  distinction  from  motor  ataxia,  which  is 
a  state  of  incoordination  developing  in  movements  not  connected 
with  standing.  Any  test  which  will  involve  the  performance  of  a 
carefully  adjusted  movement  will  reveal  the  uncertainty  of  motion  in 
these  patients.  The  common  test  for  motor  ataxia  is  requesting  the 
patient  to  follow  a  line  on  the  carpet  with  his  toe,  to  touch  the  toe  to 
the  finger  of  the  examiner  held  in  different  positions,  to  touch  one 
heel  to  the  opposite  knee,  to  cross  the  legs  slowly,  making  the  toe  de- 
scribe a  complete  cinde  in  the  air. 

The  hands  may  also  become  ataxic.     Tests  applied  to  the  hands  may 
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be  made  by  asking  the  patient  to  touch  some  object  —  his  nose  or  the 
opposite  ear  —  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  with  his  eyes  closed,  or  to 
perform  some  simple  act,  such  as  buttoning  his  clothing  or  writing. 
These  tests  will  reveal  the  beginning  ataxia  in  the  hands  when  the 
patient  perhaps  is  not  aware  of  any  disturbance  in  them.  Later  on, 
when  the  motor  ataxia  is  well  devel- 
oped, the  action  of  the  hands  is  quite  Fio- 105. 
characteristic.  The  patient  extends 
the  fingers  widely  in  making  any 
attempt  at  grasping,  takes  hold  of 
objecte  too  tightly,  thereby  crushing 
delicate  objects  unintentionally;  has 
great  difficulty  in  buttoning  his 
clothing,  and  the  awkwardness  of 
movement  is  apparent  iu  every  act 
of  the  hands.  In  the  later  stages  he 
may  be  reduced  to  such  a  condition 
of  ataxia  as  to  be  unable  to  write,  or 
to  feed  himself,  or  to  dress  himself. 
If  he  is  told  to  pick  up  a  small  object 
there  may  be  not  only  an  undue  open- 
ing of  the  fingers,  but  irregular  and 
unexpected  jerks  of  the  elbow  and 
shoulder. 

When  the  ataxia  is  well  developed 
tests  demonstrate  an  actual  loss  of 
the  power  of  perceiviqg  diiferences  of 
weight.  Thus  the  patient  may  bo 
unable  te  distinguish  between  a  penny 
and  a  half-dollar  in  the  two  hands, 
and  when  tested  more  accurately  by 

means  of  balls  of  various  weights  will    '  [nlocomolorslaiii.    (DeJ»rine 

show  a  variation  from  the  normal 
equations.  The  sense  of  pressure  may  also  be  diminished,  so  that  when 
objects  are  piled  up^m  the  supported  hand,  such  as  two  or  three  books, 
the  patient  will  be  unable  to  distinguish  betweeu  differences  that  should 
be  apparent. 

Tests  also  will  reveal  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
limbs  in  g[>aee  when  the  eyes  arc  closed.  If  a  finger  or  toe  t>e  grasped 
by  the  examiner  on  two  sides  and  movements  conveyed  to  the  joints, 
the  patient  may  t>e  unable  to  tell  whether  the  finger  or  toe  is  extended 
or  flexed.  If  the  grasp  is  made  on  front  and  Itack  of  toe  or  finger  and 
the  pressure  sense  is  preserved,  this  may  convey  the  desired  informa- 
tion, and  the  test  be  imperfect.  This  loss  of  the  sense  of  position  may 
be  so  extreme  that  the  jmtient  is  unable  to  say  which  leg  is  placed  over 
the  other.  He  may  lose  his  legs  in  bed  and  be  unaware  that  one  is 
hanging  out  and  is  exposed  to  the  cold.  One  patient  of  mine  always 
had  to  be  carefully  helped  into  the  carriage,  as  he  was  liable  to  leave 
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one  leg  hanging  out  of  the  door.  In  the  most  extreme  form  of  ataxia 
the  patient  is  wholly  unable  to  stand  or  to  walk  or  to  use  his  hands^ 
being  thus  apparently  incapacitated  for  all  movement ;  and  he  is  then 
said  to  be  in  the  stage  of  paralysis.  Thus  the  stage  of  ataxia  may  go 
on  slowly  and  merge  into  that  of  paralysis  without  there  being  any  sud- 
den transition  between  the  two  stages. 

Hypotonia.  —  A  condition  of  the  muscles  characterized  by  a  loss  of 
the  normal  tone  and  a  tendency  to  over-stretching  when  pulled  has 
been  observed  in  many  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  has  been  named 
hypotonia.  It  often  increases  the  ataxia  of  movement.  It  leads  to  an 
undue  mobility  of  the  joints,  the  muscles  no  longer  holding  the  articular 
surfaces  together  and  it  is  the  cause  of  such  deformity  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  105. 

Anaesthesia.  —  When  the  stage  of  ataxia  is  fully  developed  decided 
loss  of  sensation  is  usually  present.  The  first  sense  to  be  lost  is  usually 
the  sense  of  pain.  Irritation  of  the  skin  by  a  pin  or  by  a  needle  will 
develop  an  inability  to  perceive  painful  sensations  or  a  very  marked 
delay  in  their  perception.  Thus  several  seconds  may  elapse  from  the 
impact  of  the  needle  to  the  perception  of  pain,  and  the  location  of  the 
pain  may  be  erroneous.  Usually  the  painful  sensation  is  erroneously 
located  at  a  level  somewhat  higher  than  that  at  which  it  really  occurs. 
The  impairment  of  the  sense  of  pain  leads  very  often  to  the  neglect  of 
slight  injuries,  especially  injuries  about  the  joints,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  the  development  of  many  trophic  disturbances.  This  lack 
of  sense  of  pain  may  also  prevent  the  patient  from  noticing  the  painful 
effects  of  heat  or  cold,  even  when  these  produce  injuries  to  the  skin. 
The  analgesia  is  usually  attended  by  thermo-ansesthesia,  in  which  the 
patient  loses  the  sensation  of  temperature  both  to  heat  and  to  cold.  It 
is  my  experience  that  cold  sensations  are  usually  well  perceived  and 
that  the  patients  are  intensely  sensitive  to  all  cold  applications,  even 
during  the  well-marked  stage  of  ataxia.  But  heat  is  very  often  not 
duly  perceived,  and  very  hot  objects  may  seem  only  slightly  warm ; 
hence  the  patients  are  in  danger  of  being  burned  if  they  are  allowed  to 
take  hot  baths  or  if  any  hot  objects,  such  as  bags,  are  laid  upon  the 
body.  The  sensation  of  temperature  may  also  be  delayed  in  the  early 
stage,  even  when  felt. 

Sensations  of  tickling  are  conmionly  impaired  in  the  stage  of  ataxia. 

While  anflesthesia  is  a  rather  rare  symptom  in  the  sta^e  of  pain,  it  is 
always  present  in  some  degree  in  the  stage  of  ataxia.  The  distribution 
of  this  anaesthesia  has  been  carefully  studied  of  late  by  Laehr,^  who 
has  demonstrated  that  the  anaesthetic  areas  correspond  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sensory  nerve  roots  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Thus  anaesthesia  is  very  commonly 
delayed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  legs,  in  the  third  lumbar  area  (Plate 
XIII.),  in  the  outer  half  of  the  feet,  or  only  on  the  inner  half  of  the 
foot  in  the  first  sacral  area.  Or  it  may  develop  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  thighs  in  the  second  lumbar  area.     It  has  a  tendency  to 

*  Arch.  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  xxviL,  688,  and  Bd.  xxLx.,  648. 
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extend  from  one  segmental  area  of  the  legs  to  another  uutil  the  entire 
lower  extremities  are  partially  anjesthetiL'.  The  antestliesia  sometimes 
may  appear  high  up  on  the  trunk  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  arm 
from  the  axilla  downward,  even  when  the  trunk  showa  no  sign  of  anaes- 
thesia. An  insensitiveuesfi  to  pressure  upon  the  nerve  trunk  attends 
the  anaesthesia,  so  that  pressure  over  the  peripheral  nerve  as  it  curves 
around  the  fibula,  wliile  productive  of  tiugling  in  the  foot,  is  not 
attended  by  pain ;  and  pressure  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow, 
while  productive  of  tingling  in  the  fingers,  is  not  attended  by  paiu. 
This  latter  symptom  was  first  pointed  out  by  Biernacki. 

Joint  Diaeaaes.  —  An  unusual  laxity  of  the  joints  is  not  uncommon 
iu  tlie  stage  of  ataxia.  The  ankles  are  turned  unduly  in  walking, 
either  in  or  out,  the  patient  frequently  stepping  upon  the  side  of  the 
foot  without  being  aware  of  it.  The  knees  appear  to  l>e  relaxed  eo  far 
as  all  muscular  tension  about  them  is  uoncemed  and  turned  backward 


in  the  act  of  standing  or  iu  the  act  of  walking.  (Fig.  103.)  The 
thighs  appears  to  be  loose,  so  that  subluxation  often  appears  to  be 
imminent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  of  the  wrists, 
and  of  the  elbows,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  well-marked  ataxia 
in  which  undue  ejttension  of  the  joints  was  not  easily  possible. 

It  is  tliis  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  together  with  the  absence  of 
the  signs  of  pain  on  the  production  of  such  unusual  positions,  which 
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are  probably  the  active  causes  of  the  development  of  the  joint  diseases 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  although  these  joint  affcctioas  are  commonly  termed 
trophic  complications.  They  have  been  name<i  Charcot  joints,  as  he 
was  the  first  to  describe  them.  Patients  very  commonly  do  not  per- 
ceive the  beginning  of  these  joint  affections,  and  only  apply  to  a  phy- 
sician when  the  joint  is  enormously 
Fio-  W.  swollen  and  full  of  fluid.     Some  tniu- 

^^^k  matisni  is  undoubtedly  the  active  cause 

^^^^k  of  the  development  of  Charcot  joints. 

^_  ^^^H  I  have  seen   them  very  commonly  In 

^L  ^^^^^^T  clinic  cases  but  very  rarely  among  die 

^H         ^^^H^^^^^^k  higher  classes,  who  are  not,  as  a  rule, 

^r  ^^^P^^^^^^^^H  exposed  to  injuries.     Among  one  hun- 

^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^L  dred  aud  twenty-six   private  patients 


four  had  an  affection  of  the  koLc,  twooi  dii.  ankli,  tvvunl  the  wnat,and 
one  of  the  toe.  The  joints  alTected  are  mott  frequentlv  the  knee-joints 
or  the  ankle,  though  the  elbow  aiid  the  wrist  may  be  mvohed  The 
small  joints  of  toes  and  fingers  are  rartly  affected  Se\  eral  forms  of 
joint  disease  may  develop,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  diseases 
do  not  follow  the  typical  forms  of  arthritis  and  that  they  are  not 
attended  by  pain.  The  first  symptom  is  usually  an  eifusion  within 
the  joint,  which  goes  on  rapidl}  until  the  cavity  of  dit  joint  is  enor- 
mously distended  by  fluid.  Thus  the  knee  miu  be  twice  the  siise  of 
the  unaffected  knee,  or  the  ankle  may  be  twice  tlie  size  of  the  unaifected 
ankle.  This  distention  of  the  joint  with  fluid  separates  the  artJcIuar 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  which  thus  pluy  irregularly  upon  one  another. 
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an<I  theD  pathological  changeij  develop  in  the  articular  surface  and  in 
the  boQcs  themselves.  The  tissue  all  about  the  joint  may  also  become 
infiltrated  with  fiuid  and  cedematoufi  and  pit  upon  pressure.  There  is, 
however,  no  heat,  no  redness,  uo  tenderness  of  the  porta,  and  no  pain. 
In  mild  cases  effiisioii  gradually  subsides  under  rest  and  the  joint 
returns  to  its  normal  form,  cartilage  and  bones  not  having  been  per- 
manently affected.  In  other  cases  an  enormous  thickening  develops  in 
the  ends  of  the  bones  and  in  the  cartilages,  and  a  permanently  enlarged 
joint  that  is  only  partly  useful  remains.  If  the  process  goes  further 
this  enlargement  is  followed  by  a  pn^ressive  atrophy,  by  disintegration 
and  disappearance  of  the  cartilage,  by  erosion  of  the  end  of  the  bone, 
no  trace  of  tlie  articular  surface  finally  remaining.  In  this  last  stage 
unusual  mobility  of  the  joints  follows,  and  the  anterior  sur&oe  of  the 
leg  may  be  laid  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh  without  pain,  or 
the  hips  may  be  placed  in  all  sorts  of  positions  without  resistance.  In 
cases  where  trophic  disturbances  of  the  joints  occur  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  an  undue  friability  of  the  l>oncs,  so  that  spoutancous  fractures 
on  very  slight  injury  or  muscular  strain  are 
produced  in  the  long  bones,  especially  of  the  ~ 

lower  limbs.  Pathological  examination  has 
usually  shown  a  dilatation  of  the  Haversian 
canals  in  the  long  bones  in  tliese  states,  with 
a  thinning  and  fragility  of  the  compact  sub- 
stance. This  has  led  to  tlie  general  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  of  a  primary  trophic 
disturbance.  Charcot's  statement  that  the 
affection  of  the  joints  cannot  be  entirely  ex- 
plained in  every  csise  by  traumatism  or  by 
u^lect  of  painful  aSections  must  therefore 
be  admitted. 

Another  trophic  disturbance  closely  allied 
to  joint  affection  is  a  permanent  distortion  of 
the  foot  which  develops  gradually  and  resem- 
bles club-foot.  A  hard  swelling  usually 
appears  upon  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  foot  l>econic8  more  promi- 
nent on  account  of  an  a<lducted  and  inverted 
position,  and  arch  of  the  f<x>t  l>ecomes  flat, 

the  toes  are  extremely  flexed,  the  whole  foot  is  shortened,  and  in  at- 
tempts to  walk  the  weight  rests  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  toot. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to  a  combination  of  factors,  the  bck  of 
mu»-ular  adjustment,  the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  and  a  trophic 
disturbance  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  coinciding  to  produce  it. 

Another  trophic  affection  which  is  present  in  a  few  oases  in  the 
ataxic  stage  of  the  disease  is  the  so-called  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot. 
It  may  originate  in  a  neglected  corn  or  bunion,  it  may  be  due  to  an 
injury  of  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  foot,  with  consequent  caries 
and  suppuration,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  neglected  hemorrhage  (so-called 
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"  stone  boil").  Whatever  the  origin,  the  lesion  is  a  small  sinus  usually 
situated  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  or  between  the  great  and  next 
toe,  or  under  the  little  toe,  which  sinus  secretes  a  thin  ichorous  fluid 
and  refuses  to  heal  under  surgical  treatment.  (Fig.  109.)  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  absence  of  pain  leads  the  patient  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  foot  until  the  ulcer  is  fully  formed,  and  then  examination 
shows  a  sinus  leading  down  to  a  bit  of  carious  bone  wholly  insensitive 
and  surrounded  on  the  surface  by  an  ulcerated  dermal  tissue  and 
deeper  by  granulating  tissue.  Occasionally  a  gangrenous  spot  may 
form.  Scraping  this  ulcer  or  its  sinus,  injecting  it  with  antiseptic 
solutions  or  with  iodine  usually  fails  to  be  followed  by  healing,  and 
occasionally,  if  the  disease  gives  rise  to  great  discomfort,  which  is 
rare,  amputation  of  the  toe  or  exsection  of  the  joint  may  be  necessary. 
I  have  known  such  an  ulcer  to  be  neglected  by  the  patient,  as  it  caused 
no  pain  for  several  years  and  produced  no  deleterious  eflFects. 

Peculiar  Skin  Affections  are  occasionally  mentioned  as  complicating 
trophic  disorders  in  the  second  stage  of  ataxia.  These  are  usually  of 
the  form  of  herpetic  eruptions  which  may  be  quite  extensive  in  the 
legs  or  about  the  body,  or  of  the  form  of  subcutaneous  ecchymoses,  or 
quite  widespread  effusions  under  the  skin.  Pemphigus  has  also  been 
observed.  Lelow  has  described  a  condition  of  thickening  of  the  skin 
with  loss  of  color  and  desquamation  not  unlike  ichthyosis.  An  im- 
perfect growth  of  the  nails  with  unusual  ridging,  peculiar  curvature,  or 
falling  out  of  the  nails  is  not  a  very  uncommon  complicating  trophic 
disturbance.     Here  again,  however,  traumatism  is  the  usual  cause. 

Among  trophic  disturbances  described  loosening  and  falling  of  the 
teeth  have  been  mentioned  with  or  without  severe  toothache.  In  a  few 
cases  this  condition  has  gone  on  to  a  necrosis  of  the  bone  of  the  jaw 
with  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  process. 

Irregular  atrophy  in  the  various  muscles  of  the  body,  especially  in 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  external  popliteal  nerve  in  the  legs  and 
the  ulnar  nerve  in  the  hands,  has  been  observed  in  a  number  of  cases. 
These  localized  atrophies  are  undoubtedly  due  to  a  complicating  neu- 
ritis. In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  however,  when  the  patient  is 
confined  to  the  bed,  the  entire  muscular  system  may  become  atrophied. 
And  in  some  of  these  cases  a  complicating  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
has  been  found  on  examination  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  atrophy  is  a 
slowly  advancing  one,  and  is  attended  by  paralysis  and  by  reaction  of 
degeneration.  Sudden  transient  palsies  have  been  described  as  occur- 
ring in  tabes  at  any  of  the  stajj^s  of  the  disease  as  similar  to  the 
muscular  palsies  in  the  eyes.  These  may  be  due  to  a  complicating 
neuritis  which  subsequently  recovers. 

Even  in  the  stage  of  ataxia  the  muscular  strength  of  the  patient 
may  be  good,  though  the  lack  of  coordination  may  make  it  apparent 
that  he  has  a  true  paralysis.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stiige  or  stage  of 
paralysis  that  any  rejd  weakness  of  the  muscles  develops.  Erb  affirms 
that  in  the  early  stage  the  electrical  contractility  of  the  muscles  is 
slightly  increased  both  to  faradism  and  galvanism,  especially  in  the 
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region  of  the  peronei^  and  that  in  the  later  stages  there  is  a  diminution 
of  electrical  contractility  in  these  muscles,  but  never  a  reaction  or  de- 
generation. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  sudden  occurrence  of  hemiplegia  in 
tabes,  although  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  this  has  appeared 
both  in  the  early  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  being  tempo- 
rary in  character  and  occasionally  accompanied  by  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions. It  seems  likely,  however,  that  such  attacks  of  hemiplegia, 
unless  developing  as  a  symptom  of  general  paresis,  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  disease. 

The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  with  tabes  usually  suffers  in  the 
course  of  the  case  from  time  to  time.  In  the  early  stage  a  rapid  loss 
of  weight  with  ansemia  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  exaggerated  during  this  period  of  tem- 
porary malnutrition.  If,  by  artificial  means — good  food,  assistants  to 
digestion,  tonics,  change  of  climate,  baths — this  failing  nutrition  be 
arrested  and  the  patient  begin  to  gain  in  weight  and  strength,  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  will  gradually  subside,  and  thus  it  is  evident 
tiiat  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  degree  of  suffering  that  he  undergoes  during  the  course  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  Hence  the  very  great  importance  of  supervising  the  care  of 
the  general  health  in  tabetic  patients,  and  whenever  a  severe  onset  of 
symptoms,  either  an  exaggeration  of  pain  or  rapid  development  of 
ataxia,  ensues,  every  means  should  be  used  to  increase  the  general 
nutrition. 

Mental  Symptoms.  —  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxia  sudden  attacks  of  insanity  have  been  recorded.  These  usually 
take  the  form  of  acute  maniacal  excitement  or  of  the  less  alarming  con- 
dition of  delusions  of  grandeur  in  the  form  of  delusions  of  recovery  from 
the  disease,  of  unusual  conditions  of  health,  of  unusual  mental  capacity, 
or  of  unusual  wealth.  Such  insane  states  may  last  for  several  weeks 
and  then  gradually  subside,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  perfectly  normal 
state  of  mind  with  a  fair  recollection  of  what  has  occurred.  I  have 
watched  one  such  case  in  which  all  the  symptoms  suggested  paresis, 
but  in  which  their  disappearance  in  the  course  of  three  months  and 
their  failure  to  return  during  the  subsequent  six  years  convinced  me 
that  the  condition  was  not  paresis.  This  is  a  very  rare  complication, 
and  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  some  intercurrent  affection,  either 
of  a  toxic  character  or  a  psychosis  developing  in  the  course  of  tabes. 
In  a  second  group  of  cases  it  is  the  first  sign  of  a  beginning  general 
paresis,  which  may  go  on  through  its  typical  stages  and  lead  to  dementia 
and  paralysis.  I  have  seen  this  many  times.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
close  connection  between  tabes  and  general  paresis,  for  not  only  may 
tabetics  develop  general  paresis,  but  many  paretics  develop  symptoms 
of  tabes.  Hence  the  development  of  mental  complications  should  give 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  tabetic  patient  is  about  to  develop  general 
paresis. 

The  third  condition  under  which  mental  complications  may  arise  is 
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a  condition  of  widespread  syphilitic  endarteritis  of  the  cortex,  and, 
inasmuch  as  syphilis  is  such  a  common  cause  of  tabes,  this  pathological 
condition  is  to  be  expected.  Such  a  syphilis  of  the  brain  may  produce 
all  the  symptoms  of  paresis,  but  may  yield  to  antisyphilitic  treatment, 
with  the  result  that  the  s}rmptoms  will  gradually  disappear,  leading 
possibly  to  some  disturbances  of  memory  or  some  lack  of  power  of  self- 
control.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  occurrence  of  mental  symp- 
toms in  the  course  of  tabes  may  be  due  to  several  different  causes. 

Bare  Symptoms. — A  few  symptoms  remain  to  be  noticed  which 
have  been  recorded  as  developing  occasionally  in  the  course  of  tabes. 
They  are  certainly  extremely  rare. 

The  oculomotor  palsies  occasionally  recur  or  become  permanent  from 
the  outset  and  go  on  to  develop  all  the  symptoms  of  ophthalmopl^ia 
externa  and  interna.  Under  these  circumstances  the  strabismus  and 
double  vision  become  permanent,  and  ptosis  is  added.  Very  often  an 
increase  of  the  difficidty  of  walking  is  a  result  of  the  double  vision. 
Some  form  of  ocular  palsy  was  present  at  some  period  in  one  quarter 
of  my  cases.     It  was  permanent  in  but  5  per  cent. 

Hemiatrophy  of  the  tongue  has  been  recorded  as  occasionally  de- 
veloping in  the  course  of  tabes. 

Bulbar  palsy  with  all  its  distressing  symptoms  has  been  recorded  as 
developing  occasionally  in  tabetic  patients  and  being  the  active  cause 
of  death. 

Symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre  have  been  known  to  develop  in 
tabetic  patients,  and  usually  have  a  worse  prognosis  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary types  of  the  disease,  the  exophthalmos  being  extreme,  the  goitre 
large,  the  tachycardia  constant,  and  the  nervous  tremor  of  the  head 
and  body  and  increased  sweating  being  very  distressing  to  the  patient. 

The  laryngeal  crises  occasionally  leave  a  condition  of  permanent 
adductor  palsy  of  the  larynx  which  results  in  difficulty  of  respiration 
that  may  make  tracheotomy  necessary. 

Muscular  atrophies  with  paralysis  may  develop  in  almost  any  muscle 
of  the  body. 

Involuntary  movements  either  athetoid  or  of  the  nature  of  spasmodic 
twitehings  of  the  muscles  have  been  described  by  various  observers  as 
an  occasional  symptom  in  tabes.^ 

In  a  few  cases  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  tendon  Achilles  has  been 
observed,  usually  occurring  after  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  ataxic 
patient  to  preserve  the  balance. 

Paralysis  agitans  has  been  known  to  develop  in  the  course  of  tabes. 

Many  authors  have  pointed  out  the  frequency  of  aortic  insufficiency 
with  stenosis  and  general  arterial  disease  in  tabetics.  In  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  cases  I  found  an  aortic  murmur  in  nine.  This  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  syphilis  is  the  common  cause  in  both  affec- 
tions. It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  there  is  any  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  diseases  of  the  bloodvessels  and  locomotor  ataxia. 

Many  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  and  of  hysteria  may  develop  in 

^  Rhein,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  July,  1902. 
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tabetic  patients,  but  these  are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  mental  dis- 
tress of  long  suffering  than  to  any  direct  effect  of  the  lesion  in  the 
spinal  cord.  Occasionally  diabetes  develops  in  the  course  of  tabes. 
This  again  must  be  considered  an  accidental  occurrence. 

Stage  of  Paralysis. — The  stage  of  paralysis  is  spoken  of  as  the  third 
stage  of  tabes,  but  there  is  no  hard-and-fiist  line  between  the  second 
and  third  stages.  When  ataxia  becomes  so  extreme  as  to  confine  the 
patient  to  his  chair  or  couch  he  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  the 
stage  of  paralysis.  In  this  stage  the  symptoms  hitherto  described  are 
exaggerated  in  intensity,  and  the  danger  of  a  fatal  termination  from 
complications  becomes  greater  than  in  the  second  stage.  As  time  goes 
on  various  more  unusual  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  actively  developed 
and  the  patient  in  the  stage  of  paralysis  presents  very  numerous  and 
diverse  symptoms.  The  chief  danger  of  death  is  from  a  complicating 
cystitis  or  pyelonephritis ;  fTX)m  extreme  exhaustion  owing  to  a  sudden 
crisis  of  some  character ;  from  general  exhaustion  due  to  malnutrition ; 
from  bulbar  paralysis,  or  from  some  intercurrent  disease.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  few  patients  die  of  locomotor  ataxia,  though  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  heart  failure  has  developed  and  carried  the 
patient  away  after  a  long  period  of  tachycardia.  The  vast  majority 
of  patients,  however,  die  of  some  intercurrent  disease.  And  for  this 
reason  many  patients  do  not  reach  the  stage  of  paralysis,  but  die  while 
in  the  stage  of  ataxia. 

Course.  —  The  course  of  the  disease  in  locomotor  ataxia  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  one.  While  the  majority  of  patients  develop  the 
first  stage  of  pain  and  go  on  slowly  after  three  or  four  years  to  the 
stage  of  ataxia,  and  remain  in  that  stage  with  gradually  increasing 
symptoms  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  then  becoming  paralyzed,  this 
typical  course  is  not  conformed  to  in  all  cases.  A  typical  history  of 
this  kind  was  obtained  in  but  eighty-seven  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  private  cases. 

Occasionally,  after  a  short  stage  of  pain  or  without  any  preceding 
stage  of  pain,  the  symptoms  of  ataxia  develop  very  rapidly,  the 
patient  showing  extreme  incoordination  of  gait  within  three  or  four 
months  of  the  onset  of  the  disease.  This  was  the  history  in  four  of 
my  patients,  and  ataxia  developed  so  rapidly  as  to  be  classed  as  of 
acute  onset  in  six  other  patients.  It  developed  very  early  in  the 
disease  in  fourteen  other  cases.  Hence  the  early  appearance  of  ataxia 
may  be  taken  as  typical  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  same 
condition  of  acute  ataxia  may  be  due  to  an  acute  disseminated  myelitis, 
in  which  case  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  will  fail  to  reveal  the 
typical  symptoms  of  tabes.  Acute  ataxia  is  a  symptom  in  multiple 
neuritis,  but  the  history  of  the  causation  and  the  analysis  of  other 
symptoms,  together  with  the  progressive  course  to  recovery  in  these 
cases,  will  leave  no  doubt  about  the  diagnosis. 

There  is  a  type  of  case  in  which  blindness  upon  optic  atrophy  de- 
velops early.  The  patient  shows  no  other  signs  of  the  disease  for 
several  years,  then  loses  his  knee-jerk,  develops  slight  lightning  pains 
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and  some  unoertainty  of  movement,  but  remains  for  many  years 
capable  of  going  about,  and  does  not  suffer  from  extreme  ataxia  until 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  blindness.  This  history 
was  obtained  in  nine  cases. 

In  another  class  of  patients  gastric  crises  develop  as  an  early 
symptom,  but  are  found  to  be  associated  with  Argyll- Robertson  pupil 
and  loss  of  knee-jerk,  and  then,  after  several  years  of  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  vomiting  and  pain,  the  other  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia 
— pains,  ocular  palsies,  and  ataxia — gradually  develop.  This  history 
was  obtained  in  six  cases. 

In  other  cases,  still,  the  occurrence  of  oculomotor  palsies  associated 
with  optic  atrophy,  rapid  pulse,  laryngeal  crises,  deafness,  and  bulbar 
symptoms  make  it  evident  that  almost  all  the  cranial  nerves  are  com- 
plicated without  much  affection  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  true  that  in 
these  cases  the  Romberg  symptom  may  be  present  and  a  loss  of  knee- 
jerk  may  develop ;  but  the  ordinary  pains  and  ataxia  may  not  appear 
for  many  years  aft«r  the  cranial  nerve  palsies  have  rendered  the  patient 
a  chronic  invalid.     This  history  was  obtained  in  five  cases. 

A  few  cases  have  been  described  of  so-called  "cervical  tabes"  in 
which  the  symptoms  of  pain,  numbness,  and  ataxia  have  gradually 
developed  in  hands  and  arms,  associated  with  Argyll-Robertson  pupil 
and  very  often  with  gastric  crises,  but  in  which  the  patients  have 
remained  for  many  years  perfectly  capable  of  walking  about,  without 
any  pains  in  the  legs  and  without  any  loss  of  knee-jerk.  But  one  of 
my  cases  showed  this  mode  of  onset  and  course 

In  other  cases,  still,  the  sudden  occurrence  of  hemiplegia,  of  epi- 
leptiform convulsions,  or  of  psychical  disturbance  of  a  temporary 
character  have  preceded  the  ordinary  development  of  locomotor  ataxia 
by  one  or  two  years.  These  symptoms,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  disease  locomotor  ataxia  and  should  not  be 
considered  as  prodromata  of  tabes. 

The  further  course  of  the  case  after  the  development  of  any  one  of 
these  methods  of  onset  is  usually  a  slow  one  in  locomotor  ataxia.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  disease  may  come  to  a  spontaneous  standstill  at 
almost  any  stage.  Thus  I  have  under  my  observation  a  gentleman, 
aged  sixty-five  years,  who  for  thirty-five  years  has  had  slight  ataxic 
pains,  slight  abixia  in  walking,  which  requires  him  to  use  a  cane,  but 
does  not  prevent  his  going  about  at  night  without  it,  slight  disturbances 
in  the  function  of  the  bladder,  and  all  three  physical  signs  of  the 
disease.  The  case  is  clearly  not  a  syphilitic  one  and  has  made  no 
progress  whatever  during  the  past  thirty-five  years,  during  which  time 
his  life  has  been  one  of  eminent  usefulness.  I  have  known  other  cases 
where  the  stage  of  pain  has  been  known  to  last  for  twenty  years  with- 
out the  development  of  any  ataxia,  all  the  physical  signs  of  the 
disease  being  present  and  the  patient  expecting  all  the  time  to  be 
incapacitated.  I  have  known  a  condition  of  locomotor  ataxia  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  and  by  the  end  of  four  years  to  have  reached  such  a 
state   as   to    render   the    patient    incapable  of   walkiug  without  the 
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assistanoe  of  two  men,  the  ataxia  of  the  legs  being  extreme.  The 
progress  then  came  to  a  spontaneous  standstill ;  the  patient  has  never 
had  a  single  symptom  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  his  ataxia  has 
varied  very  much  in  intensity ;  at  times  he  will  be  confined  to  his  bed ; 
at  times  he  will  be  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  one  cane.  He  is 
subject  about  twice  a  year  to  sudden  severe  attacks  of  pain  that  are 
most  agonizing  and  usually  last  from  two  to  three  weeks,  during  which 
time  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  mor- 
phine daily,  but  these  subside  as  suddenly  as  they  have  come,  and, 
though  leaving  him  weak  for  a  time,  do  not  distress  him  in  the  interval. 
This  has  been  his  history  for  fifteen  years,  and  he  has  never  during 
this  time  required  the  use  of  a  catheter  or  had  any  gastric  or  intestinal 
disturbance.  I  have  known  the  stage  of  ataxia  to  be  arrested  after  a 
very  slight  incoordination  has  developed  and  the  patient  to  remain  but 
slightly  ataxic,  with  few  other  signs  of  the  disease,  for  twelve  years. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  guarded  in  giving 
a  prognosis  with  regard  to  the  course  of  a  case  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
Such  patients  are  much  more  happy  when  occupied  with  their  ordinary 
vocations  and  living  as  nearly  a  normal  life  as  possible.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  no  tendency  to  progression  in  the  case,  it  is  far  better  to  dis- 
courage a  life  of  invalidism  with  constant  treatment  and  constant 
seeking  for  a  favorable  climate  and  for  a  new  cure.  It  is  preferable  to 
give  these  patients  a  favorable  prognosis,  making  them  understand  that 
they  have  lost  certain  nerve  functions  which  cannot  be  regained, 
because  of  a  destruction  of  nervous  tissue,  but  that  there  is  every  hope 
that  further  destruction  can  be  averted  by  a  fair  amount  of  care. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  locomotor  ataxia  does  not  oft^n  pre- 
sent any  difficulties  if  the  history  of  the  case  is  carefully  studied  with 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  various  methods  of  onset  that  may  occur.  The 
absolute  diagnosis  rests  rather  upon  the  presence  of  certain  physical 
signs  than  upon  the  existence  of  subjective  symptoms.  These  are  the 
absence  of  contraction  of  the  pupil  to  light,  the  loss  of  knee-jerk,  and 
the  swaying  when  the  eyes  are  closed  and  feet  are  approximated.  When 
any  one  of  these  symptoms  is  present,  combined  with  lightning  pains, 
with  the  undue  fatigue  after  exertion,  with  parsesthesise,  or  with  ataxia, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  diagnosis.  But  there  are  certain 
diseases  which  may  be  mistaken  for  locomotor  ataxia,  and  hence  a  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  must  be  carefully  considered.  Multiple  neuritis  fol- 
lowing alcoholism,  or  poisoning  by  arsenic,  or  developing  subsequently 
to  diphtheria  or  other  infectious  diseases,  or  developing  without  known 
cause  may  produce  pains,  ataxia,  and  a  loss  of  knee-jerk,  and  paraes- 
thesise  in  the  limbs.  But  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  onset  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  development  of  the  ataxia  are  far  more  rapid 
than  in  tabes,  all  the  symptoms  developing  witliin  three  to  six  weeks, 
and  the  patient  from  being  a  person  in  fairly  good  health  is  early 
reduced  to  a  stage  of  extreme  ataxia.  The  history  of  such  cases  will 
usually  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  reached.  An  examination  of  such 
patients  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  even 
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when  there  is  a  loss  of  knee-jerk,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  as  wide- 
spread in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  extremities,  though  in  tabes  the 
hands  are  commonly  not  involved  until  the  patient  has  been  ataxic  in 
the  legs  for  several  years.  In  peripheral  neuritis  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected,  while  disturbance  of  their  mechanism 
is  an  early  sign  in  locomotor  ataxia.  In  peripheral  neuritis  the  distri- 
bution of  the  aneesthesia,  when  present,  is  in  the  stocking-shaped  and 
glove-shaped  areas  of  the  skin,  whereas,  as  already  stated,  in  ataxia  the 
distribution  of  the  ansesthesia  corresponds  to  the  posterior  nerve  root 
or  segment  regions  of  the  skin,  and  is  particularly  frequent  upon  the 
trunk  in  the  form  of  a  band,  a  condition  never  found  in  multiple 
'  neuritis.  These  points  are  usually  sufficient  to  establish  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  these  two  affections,  and  yet  I  am  constantly  seeing 
cases  in  which  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  clearly  between 
these  diseases,  which  a  careful  study  of  the  history  always  removes. 
Inasmuch  as  tabes  is  an  incurable  affection,  while  peripheral  neuritis 
almost  invariably  recovers,  the  importance  of  the  diagnosis,  as  far  as 
prognosis  is  concerned,  cannot  be  too  closely  insisted  upon. 

The  diagnosis  of  locomotor  ataxia  from  general  paresis  would  seem 
to  be  very  easy  in  the  majority  of  cases,  inasmuch  as  one  is  a  brain 
and  one  a  spinal-cord  affection.  But  there  are  a  few  cases  of  general 
paresis  which  present  the  typical  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  loco- 
motor ataxia — lightning  pains,  great  fatigue  in  the  limbs,  a  loss  of 
knee-jerk,  and  slight  ataxia — and  which  also  present  the  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil.  These  symptoms  develop  simultaneously  with  or 
soon  after  the  mental  irritiibility,  the  loss  of  memory,  the  lack  of 
power  of  concentration,  and  the  visionary  and  exalted  ideas  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  disease.  Not  infrequently  patients  show  some 
disturbance  of  speech,  tremulousncss  of  the  face,  and  tingling  and 
tremor  of  the  hands.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  sudden  transient  attacks 
of  hemiplegia  are  to  be  expected.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  of  tabes 
do  not  progress  beyond  the  slight  degree  of  ataxia  and  pain ;  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  play  a  very  important  r6le.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  one 
should  be  on  the  watch  for  the  development  of  mentiil  symptoms  in 
any  case  of  tabes,  and  when  they  occur  the  diagnosis  of  a  general 
nervous  affection  in  which  both  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  and 
cortical  lesions  of  the  brain  are  present  may  be  made.  Here,  again, 
the  prognosis  is  important,  as  paresis  is  a  disease  which  reaches  the 
fatal  end  within  three  years,  while  tabes  may  rcniiiin  for  twenty  years 
as  a  chronic  affection. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  tabes  and  ataxie  paraplegia  is  made 
by  the  existence  in  that  disease  of  the  symptom  of  spastic  paralysis, 
stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  an  increased  knee-jerk.  The 
development  of  these  additional  symptoms  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
it  clear  that  a  lateral  sclerosis  as  well  as  a  posterior  sclerosis  is  present. 
Many  cases  of  ataxic  paraplegia  develop  the  spiustic  symptoms  with  the 
ataxia,  but  the  patients  do  not  suffer  from  lightning  pains.  Both  dis- 
eases are  progressive  and  equiilly  unfavorable  in  prognosis. 
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The  diagnosis  between  locomotor  ataxia  and  disease  of  the  cerebellum 
many  occasionally  cause  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  ataxia  occurs  in 
cerebellar  affections.  But  cerebellar  ataxia  is  wholly  a  static  ataxia — 
t.  e,y  an  ataxia  of  walking  and  of  balancing  in  the  upright  position — 
and  when  the  patient  is  lying  down  with  the  trunk  and  head  supported 
there  is  no  atsucia  of  tlie  hands  and  feet.  The  staggering  gait  of  cere- 
bellar disease  is  much  more  irregular  than  the  gait  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
and  it  is  not  unconmiou  in  cerebellar  affections  to  find  a  tendency  to 
stagger  toward  one  side.  The  stamping  gait  with  throwing  of  the  feet 
high  is  not  present  in  cerebellar  disease.  In  many  cases  of  cerebellar  dis- 
ease the  knee-jerks  are  absent,  but  the  pupil  reacts  to  light,  there  are 
no  lightning  pains  or  numbness,  and  rarely  any  bladder  disturbances. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  tabes  from  disseminated  sclerosis  may  be 
made  from  the  absence  of  pain  in  that  disease,  from  the  usual  exaggera- 
tion of  knee-jerk,  from  the  prompt  action  of  the  pupils,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  intentional  tremor,  and  from  the  presence  of  nystagmus.  The 
very  many  other  symptoms  of  tabes  mentioned  fail  to  appear  in  the 
course  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

In  many  cases  of  neurastheniay  especially  among  physicians,  the  sup- 
posed absence  of  knee-jerk  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  fear  of  the  exist- 
ence of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  then  the  easy  fatigue  upon  effort,  together 
with  the  occurrence  of  occasional  neuralgic  pains  and  possibly  slight 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  due  to  the  presence  of  uric  acid  or  due  to 
the  secretion  of  large  amounts  of  hysterical  urine,  may  lead  the  patient 
to  suppose  tliat  the  more  serious  disease  is  imminent.  I  have  even 
seen  an  uncertainty  of  gait,  swaying  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  a 
complaint  of  a  girdle  sensation  in  such  patients.  But  a  careful  exami- 
nation will  always  demonstrate  the  contraction  of  th^  pupil  to  light ; 
the  knee-jerks  will  usually  be  elicited  by  the  Jendrassik  method  or  by 
tapping  the  tendon  sharply  when  the  patient  is  not  expecting  this  exami- 
nation, and  the  very  slight  intensity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  lack  of 
development  of  any  of  die  various  serious  symptoms  of  ataxia,  such  as 
gastric  crises  or  true  anaesthesia  to  pain,  will  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be 
reached. 

Differential  diagnosis  between  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord  or  subacute 
syphilitic  meningitis  and  locomotor  ataxia  is  extremely  difficult  in  some 
cases,  for  a  syphilitic  meningitis  will  cause  lightning  pains,  parsesthesise, 
or  even  ataxia,  and  not  infrequently  in  this  affection  tliere  is  a  diminu- 
tion or  loss  of  knee-jerk  ;  but  the  history  of  the  case,  as  a  rule,  will 
give  a  clue  to  the  diagnosis,  for  syphilitic  meningitis  comes  on  more 
rapidly  than  locomotor  ataxia.  Its  symptoms  are  not  as  symmetrical 
as  those  in  tabes  ;  it  is  more?  likely  to  be  attended  by  pain  in  the  back 
and  by  hyperesthesia  of  the  trunk.  The  knee-jerk  is  rarely  lost,  even 
though  diminished,  and  may  usuiilly  be  elicited  by  reinforcement. 
There  is  no  loss  of  the  pupil  reflex  to  light.  The  pain  in  the  back  is 
worse  at  night,  and  bladder  and  rectal  symptonLs  are  usually  absent. 

Treatment.  —  There  are  two  facts  to  be  noticed  before  entering  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  locomotor  ataxia  : 
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1.  The  disease  from  its  very  beginning  depends  upon  certain  changes 
in  the  neurones  of  the  spinal  ganglia  which  are  permanent  in  character^ 
and  hence  complete  recovery  in  any  stage  is  impossible.  All  that  thera- 
peutic measures  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
changes  at  the  point  reached,  so  that  further  symptoms  may  not  develop, 
and  this,  in  die  majority  of  cases,  is  impossible  with  our  present 
knowledge. 

2.  The  natural  history  of  the  disease  is  one  of  very  slow  progress, 
with  periods  of  decided  remission  in  some  symptoms  and  of  spontaneous 
disappearance  of  other  symptoms,  and  also  with  long  periods  during 
which  the  patient  remains  in  a  stationary  condition.  Therapeutic 
measures  may  result  in  producing  an  arrest  of  the  disease  or  in  caus- 
ing a  remission  of  certain  symptoms,  yet  the  history  of  the  use  of 
numerous  remedies  formerly  employed  but  now  discarded,  should  teach 
us  that  it  is  oflen  a  mistake  to  ascribe  results  which  may  be  natural  to 
means  which  have  been  employed.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  desire  for  relief  and  the  expectation  that  it  is  to  follow  the  use  of 
a  remedy  are  potent  factors  in  producing  temporary  results.  When, 
therefore,  remarkable  results  are  claimed  for  any  new  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  locomotor  ataxia — as,  for  example,  electrical  applications, 
nerve  stretching,  and  suspension  and  the  use  of  the  animal  extracts  — 
the  wise  physician  will  show  a  becoming  skepticism,  even  when  making 
use  of  every  means  which  may  give  the  patient  relief,  and  will  wait 
for  time  to  prove  what  is  of  actual  service. 

Climate. —  Patients  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia  are  usually  very 
susceptible  to  changes  in  the  barometer  and  in  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  They  are  more  comfortable  in  a  warm,  dry  climate,  and 
any  sudden  change  to  cold  or  to  wet  weather  produces  an  increase  in 
their  pain  and  incoordination.  They  also  appear  to  suffer  more  in  high 
altitudes.  Therefore,  it  is  well  for  those  who  can  afford  it  to  seek  to 
mitigate  their  sufferings  by  residing  in  the  South  during  the  winter  and 
in  the  North  during  the  summer.  The  climate  of  southern  California 
is  perhaps  the  most  equable  during  the  winter  months,  and  is  certainly 
less  cold  and  damp  tlian  that  of  Florida  or  of  the  Riviera,  although 
these  latter  are  preferable  to  a  northern  climate.  The  increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  cold  makes  it  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  his  house  during  the  winter  at  about  70°  F. 
and  to  protect  him  from  draughts.  Yet  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  advisable 
for  him  to  abandon  such  an  amount  of  out-of-door  life  as  is  most  con- 
ducive to  health  and  vigor. 

Diet.  —  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  any  particular  form  of  diet  is 
advisable  in  this  disease.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  go(Kl  general  condition 
and  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  thereby  retard- 
ing the  disintegration  of  nerve  elements.  Any  system  of  diet  which, 
by  excluding  certain  chisses  of  foods,  tends  to  derange  the  processes 
of  digestion  and  nutrition  should  be  avoided.  I  have  seen  patients 
much  harmed  by  following  rigid  methods  of  diet,  such  as  a  strictly 
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non-nitrogenous  diet,  or  a  diet  of  meat,  bread,  and  hot  water,  or  a 
v^etarian  diet,  and,  therefore,  I  believe  that  a  generous  diet,  including 
all  forms  of  food,  with  a  slight  excess  of  fat  in  the  form  of  cream  or 
cod-liver  oil,  is  to  be  recommended.  A  rather  free  supply  of  water  is 
conducive  to  the  elimination  of  waste  products,  and  the  use  of  coflFee, 
tea,  and  beer  or  light  wines  in  moderation  need  not  be  forbidden, 
though  any  indulgence  in  spirits  is  to  be  avoided.  Tobacco  may  also 
be  allowed. 

Exercise. — From  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease  the  patients  com- 
plain that  any  eflfbrt,  especially  that  of  walking  far  or  standing  for  a 
long  time,  produces  an  unusual  sense  of  fatigue.  It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  limit  from  the  outset  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  and, 
without  confining  the  patient  to  the  house  or  to  his  chair,  it  is  well  to 
caution  him  against  any  form  of  exertion  which  is  sufficient  to  produce 
discomfort.  Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  when  any  movement 
is  attended  with  difficulty,  it  may  be  necessary  to  urge  upon  the  patient 
the  dangers  of  taking  to  his  couch  or  bed,  and  even  in  the  stage  of 
helplessness  it  is  far  better  for  him  to  sit  up  during  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  day,  as  there  is  no  question  that  the  venous  congestion  of  the  spine 
produced  by  constant  lying  on  the  back  is  productive  of  an  increase 
of  pain  in  this  disease. 

Massage. — During  the  early  stage  and  during  the  last  stage  massage 
may  be  of  service.  In  the  early  stage  deep  massage  to  the  muscles  of 
the  back  promotes  the  flow  of  venous  blood  through  the  spinal  vessels 
and  their  anastomotic  branches,  and  is  the  best  means  of  relieving  the 
congestion  which  is  supposed  to  exist.  Given  at  night,  it  often  pre- 
vents the  onset  of  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  secures  sleep,  especially  if 
the  patient  can  be  taught  to  He  on  his  belly  and  not  on  his  back.  In 
the  last  stage,  when  almost  all  voluntary  motion  is  impossible,  general 
massage,  by  promoting  venous  return,  gives  much  comfort  and  aids 
nutrition.  In  the  long  stationary  stage  of  ataxia,  when  pains  are  not 
severe  and  when  sufficient  exercise  can  be  taken  to  keep  up  a  fair  cir- 
culation, massage  is  not  needed.  In  some  cases  the  tenderness  of  the 
skin  prevents  its  use  at  all  times. 

Baths. — Almost  every  form  of  hydrotherapy  has  had  its  advocates, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  method  of  treatment  more 
serviceable  in  chronic  spinal  affections  than  the  use  of  baths.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  the  patient  must  be  sent  to  some  mineral  bath  in  the 
country  where  the  combined  influences  of  change  of  air,  scene,  sur- 
roundings, and  diet,  with  the  regime  of  a  water-cure  establishment 
properly  conducted,  can  be  secured.  In  the  summer  months  a  cool 
mountain  resort  is  to  be  selected.  In  the  winter  a  southern  mild 
climate  is  to  be  sought.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  country 
offers  few  such  establishments  as  are  to  be  found  in  France  and  Grer- 
many.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  find  in  many  regions  the  proper 
facilities  for  bathing,  and  well-arranged  establishments  are  rapidly 
multiplying  as  the  need  is  felt.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  water 
are  of  much  less  importance  than  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and 
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when  the  latter  is  correctly  regulated  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  spring  furnishes  sulphur  or  saline  or  iron  water. 

It  appears  to  be  quite  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  the  use  of  baths  in  this  disease  that  tepid  and  warm 
baths  are  preferable  to  all  others.  Hot  baths — of  a  temperature 
exceeding  97°  F. — are  considered  injurious.  They  may  relieve  cer- 
tain symptoms  temporarily ;  in  fact^  no  means  will  act  more  quickly 
than  a  hot  bath  for  the  relief  of  pain ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  suc- 
cession of  hot  baths  is  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  disease 
and  to  intensify  the  symptoms.  Cold  baths  at  a  temperature  below 
65°  F.  are  also  injurious.  It  seems  probable  that  damp  cold  air  or 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold  are  factors  in  the  production  of  locomotor 
ataxia^  and  the  discomfort  resulting  from  a  cold  bath  is  very  great  to 
the  majority  of  patients.  When  baths  are  used  it  is  better  to  have  the 
temperature  of  the  water  vary  between  75°  and  95°  F.,  as  within  these 
limits  a  sufficient  alternation  of  heat  and  cold  can  be  secured. 

There  are  many  methods  of  using  water  in  baths.  Spinal  douches 
may  be  given  by  directing  a  stream  of  water  of  some  force  from  a  spout 
against  the  entire  length  of  the  spine,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being 
varied  during  the  douche  from  90°  F.  down  to  75°  F.,  or  else  being 
kept  constantly  at  85°  F.  This  may  be  used  for  ten  seconds  daily. 
Or  the  patient  may  have  the  spine  sponged  with  water  while  he  sits  on 
the  edge  of  a  tub  or  in  a  sitz  bath.  The  sudden  alternation  from  heat 
to  cold  —  90°  to  75°  F.  — in  such  sponging  may  be  employed  at  the 
end  of  the  bath.  Both  these  methods  are  to  be  followed  by  brisk  rub- 
bing with  warm  towels.  A  full  bath  at  90°  F.  for  twenty  minutes  is 
a  method  frequently  employed,  and  when  a  course  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  being  pursued  this  is  to  be  used  daily.  The  "  salt  rubs ''  and 
"  alcohol  baths  "  of  various  establishments  are  not  objectionable,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  of  the  water  be  within  the  limits  prescribed. 

It  is  evident  that  all  tliese  procedures  act  upon  the  spinal  circula- 
tion, either  by  affecting  the  calibre  of  the  vascular  system  in  general 
or  by  producing  such  peripheral  irritation  of  the  skin  as  to  cause  reflex 
vasomotor  effects.  In  either  case  the  circulation  in  the  cord  is  stimu- 
lated ;  congestion,  whether  arterial  or  venous,  is  relieved,  and  waste 
products  removed,  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  nutrition.  Such 
measures  may  be  carried  on  at  home,  provided  the  patient's  means  do 
not  admit  of  the  expense  of  a  residence  in  an  establishment. 

Baths  are  not  to  be  continued  for  very  long  periods  consecutively. 
It  is  better  for  this  method  of  treatment  to  be  used  thoroughly  twice 
or  three  times  a  year  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
stopped.  The  use  of  tepid  packs  to  the  extremities  or  to  the  abdomen 
for  an  hour  or  more  for  the  relief  of  pain  is  highly  recommended.  The 
extremity  is  enveloped  in  flannel  wrung  out  in  warm  water  and  covered 
with  oiled  silk.  The  damp  heat  often  relieves  the  lancinating  pains 
promptly. 

Counter-irritation.  —  Counter-irritation  to  the  spine,  whether  by  blis- 
ters, cautery,  setons,  ice-bags,  poultices,  or  cups,  has  been  generally 
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abandoned  as  a  means  of  cure.  In  some  cases  pain^  if  severe,  may  be 
relieved  by  the  application  of  an  ice-bag  to  the  spine  for  a  short  time 
or  by  the  use  of  dry  cupping.  These,  however,  are  of  but  temporary 
service,  and  are  probably  not  without  a  harmful  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  lesion. 

A  mild  form  of  counter-irritation  to  painful  parts  is  sometimes  of 
service  in  relieving  the  severe  pain.  The  part  may  be  stroked  with  a 
faradic  brush,  may  be  heated  by  a  mustard  poultice,  blistering  being 
avoided,  or  may  be  stimulated  by  liniment,  the  surface  irritation  appear- 
ing to  counteract  the  pain  of  central  origin.  In  all  local  applications 
in  locomotor  ataxia  it  should  be  remembered  that  great  care  is  to  be 
observed,  for  the  senses  of  pain  and  temperature  are  often  impaired, 
so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  perceive  degrees  of  heat  or  pain  which 
are  harmful.  If  hot  foot  baths  are  used  the  feet  should  not  be  blistered 
unwittingly,  and  if  hot  bags  or  poultices  are  applied  they  must  be 
watched,  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  patient's  sensations. 

Electricity. — Electricity  is  an  agent  which  has  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  been  used  quite  generally  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  spinal  dis- 
eases, including  locomotor  ataxia.  A  galvanic  current  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Erb  and  others  as  the  only  form  of  electricity  which  in- 
fluences the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  is  applied  to  the  back,  one 
pole  being  placed  upon  the  neck  or  between  the  shoulders,  the  other 
low  down  upon  the  lumbar  region.  The  upper  pole  is  sometimes 
placed  over  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  though  no 
evidence  has  ever  been  furnished  of  any  direct  action  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves,  and  if  this  method  is  used  it  is  wholly  empirical.  A  cur- 
rent of  medium  intensity  is  usually  preferred,  that  is,  a  current  not 
greater  than  twenty  milliamp^res  in  strength,  the  electrodes  employed 
having  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  square  centimetres  (three  by  five 
inches).  The  direction  of  the  current,  whether  ascending  or  descend- 
ing, appears  to  be  a  matter  of  indiflTerence.  The  duration  of  the  appli- 
cation may  be  from  three  to  ten  minutes  daily  or  every  other  day. 

Those  who  were  at  first  enthusiastic  regarding  the  effects  of  elec- 
tricity in  locomotor  ataxia  appear  to  be  gradually  modifying  their 
opinions,  and,  although  this  method  of  treatment  is  still  pursued  by 
some  specialists,  it  is  now  discarded  by  many  others.  It  is  a  matter 
of  much  doubt  whether  a  current  as  w^ik  as  that  mentioned  affects  the 
spinal  cord  at  all.  It  certainly  fails  to  produce  any  subjective  periph- 
eral sensations,  which  is  the  test  of  its  reaching  and  aflTecting  a  periph- 
eral nerve,  such  as  the  sciatic.  On  the  other  hand,  when  much 
stronger  currents  are  used  there  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  unpleasant 
results,  such  as  vertigo  and  a  sudden  increase  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  So  little  is  still  known, of  the  exact  cflTect  of  galvanism  on 
the  spine,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  action  elsewhere  leads  so  directly 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  have  any  effect  upon  the  progress  of  a 
sclerosis,  that  it  seems  incumbent  upon  those  who  persist  in  this  treat- 
ment either  to  bring  forward  some  positive  results  or  to  clear  themselves 
in  some  other  manner  of  a  suspicion  of  great  credulity.     For  my  own 
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part,  I  agree  with  Growers  and  Mobius  that  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in 
locomotor  ataxia  it  is  useless,  either  as  a  direct  agent  affecting  the 
progress  of  the  disease  or  as  a  means  of  treating  individual  symptoms. 

Suspension.  —  A  recent  method  of  treatment  proposed  is  that  of 
suspending  the  patient  by  his  head  and  arms  for  half  a  minute  or 
longer  daily.  This  is  done  by  means  of  an  apparatus  used  by  ortho- 
pedic surgeons  for  sus{)ending  a  person  during  the  application  of  a 
plaster  jacket.  The  only  care  necessary  is  so  to  adjust  the  supports 
as  to  make  less  traction  by  the  head  than  by  the  arms  and  to  pad  the 
support  under  the  arms,  so  that  serious  compression  of  the  nerves  and 
veins  of  the  axilla  shall  be  avoided.  The  patient  is  pulled  up  slowly 
until  the  feet  are  clear  of  the  floor.  On  any  expression  of  discomfort 
or  any  appearance  of  syncope  the  process  is  to  be  stopped  at  once.  It 
is  thought  best  to  begin  by  a  short  stance — one-half  minute  —  and 
gradually  increase  the  duration  to  three  or  even  four  minutes  daily  or 
twice  daily. 

This  method  is  not  considered  curative,  but  has  been  said  to  cause 
relief  of  many  symptoms,  cases  being  recorded  in  which  pain  dimin- 
ished, bladder  and  rectal  control  was  reestablished,  sexual  power  was 
restored,  and  the  ataxia  so  much  relieved  that  walking  was  made  more 
easy.  It  has  been  said  that  a  return  of  the  knee-jerk  occurred  during 
the  treatment. 

During  the  first  year  in  which  the  method  was  employed  reports 
of  great  improvement  in  many  cases  were  published.  Russell  and 
Taylor  ^  collected  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  recorded  by  Con- 
tinental observers,  in  77  per  cent,  of  which  a  distinct  improvement 
was  noted,  in  30  per  cent,  no  improvement  occurred,  and  in  3  per 
cent,  the  patients  became  worse.  They  could  not  confirm  these  results, 
however,  by  their  own  experience,  for  out  of  thirty-two  cases  only  six 
improved,  twenty-three  did  not  improve,  and  three  became  worse. 

The  experience  of  Erb,  Bernhardt,  and  Dujardin-Beaumetz  seems  to 
agree  with  that  of  Russell  and  Taylor,  My  own  experience  in  about 
twenty  cases  is  even  less  favorable,  there  being  but  one  patient  out  of 
the  twenty  who  at  the  end  of  two  years,  considered  it  worth  while  to 
keep  this  treatment  up.  There  is  certainly  no  objection,  however,  to 
its  employment.  The  apparatus  is  not  expensive ;  it  can  be  put  up  in 
any  house,  and  a  patient  can  soon  learn  its  details  sufficiently  to  have 
it  carried  on  at  home  by  a  servant  or  member  of  his  fiimily.  But  the 
more  recent  reports  on  all  sides  confirm  the  belief  that  suspension, 
like  nerve  stretching  and  the  actual  cautery,  is  not  destined  to  become 
a  permanent  method  of  tre^itment  in  locomotor  atjixia.  It  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  same  effect  by  a  firm,  gradiml  flexion  of  the  l)ody  upon 
the  thighs,  the  patient  being  bent  forward  while  lying.  This,  like 
suspension,  occasionally  relieves  pain. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia 
syphilis  has  been  the  probable  cause.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the 
disease  is  an  actual  manifestation  of  syphilis,  but  that  it  is  a  sequel  of 

» Brain,  1890,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  217. 
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it.  Whenever  a  history  of  previous  infection  is  obtained,  or  whenever 
its  existence  is  strongly  suspected^  it  is  justifiable  to  make  a  trial 
of  specific  treatment,  for  experience  has  proved  that  in  a  considerable 
percentage  of  cases  this  has  been  of  benefit.  Mercury  is  to  be  used  by 
inunction,  one-half  drachm  of  the  ointment  being  rubbed  into  the  skin 
daily  until  a  slight  physiological  effSect  is  produced.  It  is  well  to  mix 
the  officinal  blue  ointment  with  an  equal  part  of  simple  cerate  or 
lanolin,  as  absorption  is  then  more  complete.  The  inunction  may  be 
made  upon  the  back  or  upon  various  parts  of  the  body  and  extremities, 
a  new  part  being  chosen  daily.  It  is  better  absorbed  if  the  part 
selected  be  thoroughly  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap  and  then 
with  alcohol  or  ether  before  the  application  ;  and  after  the  application 
—  which  should  be  thorough  and  therefore  should  take  half  an  hour — 
a  tight  flannel  bandage  should  be  applied  over  the  part  rubbed ;  thus 
what  is  left  on  the  surface  is  gradually  absorbed.  It  aids  materially 
in  the  eflFect  if  the  patient  takes  a  warm  bath  (95°  F.)  daily  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  production  of  salivation  is  to  be  avoided.  If  inunctions 
cannot  be  employed  the  mercury  may  be  given  by  the  stomach,  the 
protiodide,  in  dose  of  from  |  grain  to  J  grain  three  times  daily,  being 
the  best  preparation.  The  amount  may  be  increased  gradually  until  a 
slight  diarrhoea  is  produced,  and  then  a  dose  a  little  less  than  that  which 
caused  the  diarrhoea  may  be  kept  up  for  some  time.  I  prefer  the 
French  pills  of  Gamier  and  Lamoureux,  as  of  uniform  strength  and 
obtainable  everywhere,  and  I  use  from  3  to  12  of  these  pills  daily. 
Corrosive  sublimate  may  be  employed  —  from  ^\  grain  to  ^  grain 
three  times  daily  —  in  the  same  manner.  The  advantage  of  the  method 
by  inunction  is  that  it  does  not  affect  the  digestion  unfavorably.  Iodide 
of  potassium  is  to  be  given  in  connection  with  the  mercury  in  grad- 
ually increasing  doses,  from  15  to  100  grains  three  times  daily.  It 
should  be  administered,  very  largely  diluted,  in  an  alkaline  water  after 
meals,  or  else  in  a  bitter  tincture  before  meals.  It  is  well  to  reduce 
the  large  dose  of  the  iodide  after  a  month,  and  then  to  continue  it  in 
25-grain  doses  three  times  daily  for  two  or  three  months  longer.  If 
free  elimination  of  the  iodide  is  secured  by  the  use  of  laxatives,  of 
diuretics  (of  which  water  is  the  best),  and  of  warm  baths  daily,  it  can 
be  taken  for  a  long  period. 

It  is  well  to  make  a  tliorough  trial  of  this  treatment  in  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxia,  and  if  a  decided  improvement  takes  place  it  is  well  to 
continue  the  iodide  and  to  repeat  the  course  of  mercurial  inunctions  at 
intervals  of  four  months,  each  mercurial  course  lasting  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  according  to  the  toleration  shown  by  the  patient.  In  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  subacute  spinal  meningitis  with  the  sclerosis  tliis 
treatment  gives  the  best  results.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  use 
of  mercury  hastens  the  process  of  optic-nerve  atrophy,  and  therefore 
in  the  class  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which  optic-nerve  atrophy 
is  the  initial  symptom  —  a  class  quite  easily  separated  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  —  this  line  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  employed. 

In  caaes  that  are  not  syphilitic  in  origin  or  in  which  specific  treat- 
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ment  has  failed  one  may  use  other  drugs.  The  best  line  of  treatment, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  use  of  arsenic  in  small  does  (arsenious  acid,  -^ 
grain  three  times  daily,  or  the  cacodylate  of  sodium,  ^V  ^  J  grain  thi^ 
times  daily)  or  the  continued  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  ^  grain  three 
times  daily,  or  both  used  alternately.  Arsenic  is  one  of  the  best  nerve 
tonics,  and  may  possibly  retard  the  disintegration  of  nerve  fibres  in  the 
sclerotic  areas  of  the  cord.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  believed  by  many 
to  retard  the  production  of  connective-tissue  inflammations. 

Ergot,  which  was  formerly  extensively  employed,  either  in  the  form 
of  fluid  extract,  J  drachm,  or  of  ergotin,  J  to  1  grain  three  times  daily, 
is  not,  in  my  experience,  of  any  permanent  benefit  If  it  is  used  it 
should  not  be  given  continuously,  but  only  four  days  in  every  week 
(Charcot). 

Nitrate  of  silver  has  also  been  used  for  many  years,  and  still  has 
some  reputation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  drug  has  usually  been 
given  in  pill  made  up  with  a  vegetable  extract.  As  a  matter  of  fiwt, 
when  thus  prepared  it  turns  into  an  oxide  of  silver  within  a  day  or 
two ;  hence  it  is  quite  likely  that  patients  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
the  drug.  It  should  be  administered  with  kaolin  in  a  capsule.  When 
so  given  it  is  very  liable  to  disturb  the  stomach,  and  if  kept  up  for 
any  length  of  time  discolors  the  gums,  mucous  membranes,  and  skin  a 
dark  blue.  On  the  first  sign  of  such  an  effect  it  should  be  stopped. 
Recently  the  use  of  this  drug  hypodermically  has  been  urged,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  report  success. 

Strychnine  is  universally  discarded  in  the  treatment  of  ataxia,  except- 
ing as  a  temporary  remedy  for  the  relief  of  incontinence  of  urine,  in 
which  it  occasionally  succeeds. 

Belladonna  has  also  been  tried,  but  seems  to  have  little  claim  to  use- 
fulness. There  has  not  as  yet  been  found  any  drug  which  can  be  said 
to  be  curative  in  the  disease.  I  have  never  seen  any  benefit  from  the 
use  of  animal  extracts,  and  the  so-called  "goat's  lymph  treatment"  has 
fiiiled  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  a  number  of  my  patients  who  have 
tried  it. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  which  require  treat- 
ment. Pain  is  the  chief  onC;  and  for  this  the  most  valuable  remedies 
have  been  discovered  recently  in  antipyrine,  acetanilid,  and  phenaeetin. 
Given  preferably  in  a  triturated  powder  in  their  ordinary  dose  and 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  they  succeed  in  quieting  pain  very 
well.  I  prefer  to  prescribe  each  remedy  separately,  using  each  for  one 
week  at  a  time  and  changing  about,  so  that  the  dose  need  not  be  con- 
stantly increased.  Salicylate  of  sodium  in  lO-grain  to  20-grain  doses 
sometimes  acts  when  the  drugs  just  mentioned  fail.  In  many  cases, 
however,  recourse  must  be  had  to  opium,  codeine,  or  morphine.  It  is 
often  possible  to  combine  these  drugs  with  others  which  neutralize  their 
disagreeable  affects,  as  in  Brown-S^uard's  neuralgic  pill.  Eventually, 
the  hypodermic  use  of  morphine  may  be  resorted  to,  and  seems  to  be 
wholly  justifiable  in  a  disease  which  is  very  painful  and  chronic.  Growers 
uses  chloride  of  aluminium  in  o-  to  10-graiu  doses  three  times  a  day. 
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The  treatment  of  painful  areas  by  the  faradic  brush,  by  cold  or  hot 
applications,  or  by  cupping  the  spine,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Against  the  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia  we  have  but  one  sure  remedy 
— viz.,  morphine  hypodermically — and  this  should  be  used  freely  to 
relieve  these  distressing  symptoms.  Antipyrine  and  phenacetin  have 
been  recently  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  crises. 

The  sense  of  stiffness  which  attends  the  stage  of  ataxia  is  frequently 
relieved  by  the  use  of  warm  baths,  as  already  described. 

The  jumping  of  the  limbs  which  often  annoys  the  patient  toward 
evening  is  best  controlled  by  bromide  of  sodium  given  with  Hoffman's 
anodyne. 

The  chronic  constipation  usually  requires  the  habitual  use  of  some 
laxative  or  enemata,  especially  if  opium  is  being  employed  for  the 
relief  of  pain. 

Chronic  cystitis,  joint  diseases,  and  ulcers  of  the  foot  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  usual  methods  described  in  surgical  text-books. 

For  the  optic-nerve  atrophy  no  treatment  seems  to  be  of  avail, 
although  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  and  the  use  of  iodide  of 
potassium  have  their  adherents. 

For  the  relief  of  the  ataxia  a  method  of  training  has  been  invented 
by  Frenkel,  of  Heiden,  which,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  is  usually 
successful.  This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  act  of  walk- 
ing, while  ordinarily  automatic,  may  be  voluntarily  directed.  In  loco- 
motor ataxia  the  automatic  mechanism  is  disturbed,  but  an  effort  of  the 
attention  combined  with  a  progressive  training  of  the  muscles  may 
enable  one  to  acquire  a  voluntary  gait  which  assists  or  takes  the  place 
of  the  automatic  gait.  The  Frenkel  movements  consist  of  attempts 
to  follow  a  straight  line,  or  a  curved  line,  or  a  triangle  upon  the  floor 
with  the  tip  of  the  toe ;  then,  when  these  motions  can  be  accurately 
performed  by  the  aid  of  sight,  further  motions,  such  as  taking  a  step 
of  a  definite  length,  going  up  stairs  and  going  through  various  bodily 
exercises,  are  learned.  These  exercises  should  be  gone  through  with 
several  times  a  day,  the  patient  resting  for  five  minutes  after  every 
five  minutes  of  exercise.  While  patients  can  acquire  these  motions 
themselves  after  instruction,  yet  it  is  found  that  they  improve  much 
more  rapidly  if  they  are  personally  instructed  by  the  physician  every 
day.  As  a  result  of  su(»h  continued  instruction  the  gait  may  l)e 
materially  improved.  I  have  known  patients  who  had  been  unable  to 
walk  for  several  years  to  regain  the  power.  For  details  of  this 
method  the  reader  is  referred  to  Frenkel  and  Goldschneider's  books  on 
the  treatment  of  ataxia. 

Well-fitted  boots  with  side  supports  to  the  ankle  and  rubber  heels 
may  assist  the  patient  to  walk. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

COMBINED  SCLEROSIS. 
Acquired  and  Congenital  Ataxic  Paraplegia.     Friedreich's  Ataxia. 

History. — Westphal,  in  1867,  observed  a  case  in  which  both  pos- 
terior and  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  were  sclerotic.  Soon  after  Erb, 
Pierret,  and  von  Lejden  recognized  the  fact  that  this  may  be  the 
terminal  lesion  in  some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia.  In  1877  Kahler 
and  Pick  and  in  1878  Westphal  described  combined  sclerosis  as  an 
independent  affection.  In  1886  Gowers  presented  a  clinical  picture  of 
a  disease  which  he  named  ataxic  paraplegia  and  showed  its  dependence 
upon  a  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  colunms  of  the  cord.  Since 
that  time  a  number  of  similar  cases  have  been  published,  especially  by 
Strumpell,  Oppenheim,  Dana,  and  Putnam.  But  considerable  discus- 
sion has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  a  "  system  disease  ^^  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  which  it 
is  intended  to  imply  that  the  lesion  begins  in  and  is  limited  to  certain 
definite  columns.  They  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  colunms  of  GoU, 
Burdach,  and  the  lateral  pyramidal  and  direct  cerebellar  columns  were 
affected  together.  Others  have  shown  that  the  lesion  is  not  strictly 
limited  to  the  various  functional  tracts,  but  is  much  more  diffuse  than 
it  is  in  such  diseases  as  tabes  or  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  In  the 
oases  examined  by  them  the  root  zone  of  the  column  of  Burdach  was 
much  less  affected  than  the  remainder  of  the  column,  the  septo-marginal 
and  oomu-commissural  tracts  were  affected,  the  lateral  limiting  layer, 
the  column  of  Gowers,  and  some  parts  of  the  antero-lateral  column 
were  involved;  in  a  word,  there  was  a  diffuse  sclerotic  process  of  vary- 
ing intensity  at  different  levels  of  the  cord,  from  which  the  anterior 
portions  only  and  the  anterior  horns  were  exempt.  In  some  of  these 
cases  there  was  considerable  atrophy  of  the  gray  matter  about  the  cen- 
tral canal  and  of  the  columns  of  Clarke.  Hence,  Leyden  has  recently 
reaffirmed  that  combined  sclerosis  is  merely  a  form  of  chronic  diffuse 
myelitis;  that  the  distribution  of  the  lesion  throu^rh  long  tracts  of  the 
cord  is  merely  due  to  the  structure  of  the  orgjin,  any  local  lesion  being 
necessarily  followed  by  secondary  degenerations  upward  or  downward 
that  are  greater  in  extent  the  nearer  the  lesion  to  the  periphery  of  the 
cord,  since  the  longest  fibres  lie  on  the  surface,  and  he  denies  the 
existence  of  a  special  disease  aside  from  chronic  myelitis.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  this  pathological  controversy,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
majority  of  clinical  observers  recognize  a  combination  of  symptoms  that 
constitute  a  special  disease,  inasmuch  us  they  differ  from  other  recog- 
nized diseases.     And  the  origin  of  this  disease  appears  to  have  been 
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rightly  disclosed  by  the  investigations  of  Marie,  who  traces  it  to  a 
vascular  caose.  It  is  well  known  that  the  spinal  cord  is  supplied  by 
two  sets  of  arteries,  one  which  enters  deep  within  the  organ  through 
the  anterior  fissure  and  supplies  its  anterior  half  and  its  gray  matter, 
the  other  which  sends  numerous  branches  into  the  lateral  and  pos- 
terior columns.  (Fig.  110.)  Any  disease  in  these  arteries  causing 
an  anfemia  of  the  parts  supplied,  any  thickening  of  the  membrane 
upon  the  posterior  half  of  the  cord  compressing  tiieee  arteries,  or  any 
condition  impairing  the  nutrition  of  the  cord  by  blood  reaching  it 
through  these  vessels  might  produce  a  degeneration.  And  the  situ- 
ation of  this  d(^nenitiou  would  necessarily  be  in  the  posterior  and 
lateral  columns  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  This  theory  seems  to 
explain  both  the  location  of  the  lesion  and  its  diffuse  character. 
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Pathology.  —  Combined  sclerosis  consists  of  a  diffuse  sclerotic  proc- 
ess in  the  spinal  cord  chiefly  limited  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns. 
In  cases  of  moderate  duration  the  lesion  affects  the  column  of  Goll  in 
its  entire  length,  the  column  of  Burdach  in  part  (the  root  zuue,  the 
peripheral  portion  and  the  part  adjacent  to  the  commissure  often  escap- 
ing), the  direct  eerel)olIar  tract,  and  tiie  lateral  pyramidal  tract.  In 
cases  of  long  duration  the  lateral  limiting  layer,  the  tract  of  Gowers, 
and  a  part  of  tlic  antero-latcral  tract  adjacent  to  the  pyramidal  tract, 
as  well  as  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  and  of  the  central  gray  matter, 
are  also  degenerated  and  the  sclerosis  is  more  complete  in  the  columns 
firat  affected.  The  extent  of  the  lesiim  vertically  also  differs  in  differ- 
ent eases,  a(x»rding  to  their  duration.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
dorsal  regiou  of  the  cord  is  the  part  first  involved,  and  as  the  case  goes 
on  secondary  degeneration  as  well  as  the  extension  of  the  original  lesion 
increase  the  vertical  extent  of  the  sclerotic  process.  In  some  cases  the 
lateral  columns  are  more  deeply  involved  than  in  othera.     In  some 
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cases  the  posterior  columns  are  those  first  aud  most  seriouBly  affected. 
But  if  the  patient  lives  long  enough  the  termiual  eondition  iis  one  ol' 
invasion  of  both  columns  in  llieir  eutire  leugth.     The  viirying  descrip- 
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tions  presented  by  different  authors  of  these  lesions  are  largely  due  to 
the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  dif- 
ferent cases,  Putnam  being  the  only  observer  to  distinguish  between 
symptoms  of  long  and  of  short  stinding  in  the  same  case. 

In  addition  to  the  sclerosis  of  the  cord  the  majority  of  observers  have 
noticed  a  thickening  of  the  pia  mater,  especially  upon  the  posterior  and 
lateral  surfaces,  with  adhesion  to  the  cord.  Some  have  seen  a  state  of 
arterlo-capillary  fibrosis  or  a  true  endarteritis  in  the  spinal  vessels. 
The  anterior  nerve  nx)t8  have  been  found  atrophied. 

The  combination  of  secondary  degeneration  of  the  motor  and  sensory 
tracts  sometimes  found  in  advanced  cases  of  general  paresis  ia  not  to 
be  classed  with  this  disease. 
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Etiology.  —  Little  is  kDowii  of  the  cauae  of  ataxic  paraplegia,  but 
the  widesprea'l  degeDeration  in  many  columns  of  the  cord  haa  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  due  to  an  inherent  want  of  vitality  in 
the  nervous  system  with  a  tendeney  to  degeneration  from  general  nial- 
nutritiun  of  tlie  neurones.     It  is  eertainly  more  common  in  persons  of 
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neurotic  tendency.  It  develops  usually  in  males  in  early  adult  life,  is 
not  particularly  related  to  syphilis,  though  it  has  been  Iniccd  to  it  in 
Borne  cases.  In  many  cases  it  follows  extreme  muscular  exertion,  and 
hence  is  more  common  in  workmen  and  those  subject  to  long  marches 
or  heavy  labor.  It  has  been  known  to  develop  after  severe  exhausts 
ing  diseases,  such  as  aniemia,  leucocythiemia,  and  cancer,  and  especially 
as  a  complication  of  pernicious  ansemia,  Marie  traces  It  to  endarteritis 
in  the  spinal  vessels. 

Symptoms. — Patients  suffering  from  combined  sclerosis  complain 
first  of  considerable  fatigue  in  the  legs  after  short  walks,  a  sense  of 
numbness  and  heaviness  in  the  legs,  and  of  stiffness  of  the  muscles  and 
of  an  unsteadiness  of  gait.  This  unsteadiness  of  gait  is  usually  worse 
in  the  dark,  and  gradually  as  months  go  by  the  patient  becomes  dis- 
tinctly ataxic.  But  this  ataxia  is  combined  with  a  rather  marked  sliflf- 
ness  in  the  action  of  the  l^s  similar  to  that  seen  in  lateral  sclerosis ; 
the  feet  are  not  tlirown  high  as  in  locomotftr  ataxia,  but  are  dragged 
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along  the  ground.  There  is  a  marked  swaying  when  the  eyes  are 
closed.  There  is  slight  diminution  of  tactile  sensibility  in  the  feet,  less 
in  the  thighs,  and  there  is  no  girdle  sensation.  There  is  an  exaggen^ 
tion  of  the  knee-jerks,  and  ankle  clonus  and  Babinski's  reflex  are  pres- 
ent. These  patients  do  not  complain  of  lightning  pains,  as  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  crises.  They  often  suffer  from  a 
dull  aching  sensation  in  the  sacrum. 

As  the  case  goes  on,  after  three  or  four  years  the  spastic  symptoms 
appear  to  surpass  the  ataxic  symptoms  in  intensity,  and  spastic  para- 
plegia, together  with  its  characteristic  gait,  obscures  the  ataxia.  These 
patients  sometimes  suffer  from  disturbance  of  the  action  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum  as  the  disease  goes  on.  When  the  ataxia  reaches  the 
upper  extremities  the  reflexes  are  increased.  The  Argyll-Robertson 
pupil  is  absent,  but  nystagmus  is  not  infrequently  develoi>ed,  and  this 
may  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  disease  is  really  disseminated 
sclerosis.     Optic  atrophy  has  been  observed. 

The  course  of  the  case  is  a  very  chronic  one,  but  is  progressive,  in 
this  respect  differing  from  the  spontaneous  arrest  frequently  seen  in 
locomotor  ataxia.  In  the  course  of  six  or  ten  years  these  patients 
become  fully  paralyzed,  are  confined  to  the  bed  with  limbs  drawn  up 
and  rigid,  and  with  all  the  distressing  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  spasms 
of  the  legs  and  back,  and  tendency  to  bed-sores,  which  are  present  in 
cases  of  lateral  sclerosis  in  the  later  stages.  They  usually  die  of  some 
complication.  Some  cases  are  more  rapid  in  their  progress.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  associated  with  and  due  to  pernicious  ansemia 
or  some  form  of  toxsemia.  In  these  cases  the  final  termination  is 
reached  within  a  year,  emaciation,  diarrhoea,  and  exhaustion  preceding 
death.  Dana  and  Putnam  have  described  these  cases  most  fully.  As 
to  the  manner  of  onset  and  course  of  these  cases  there  is  a  word  to  be 
said.  The  facts  presented  in  the  discuasion  of  the  pathology  would 
indicate  that  the  symptoms  in  different  cases  .may  be  quite  different. 
Oppenheim  distinguishes  two  groups  of  cases :  one  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  spastic  paraplegia  are  more  prominent ;  the  other  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  more  marked.  In  the  first  the 
spastic  paralysis  is  soon  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  ataxia.  In  the 
second  the  reverse  order  is  seen.  In  my  exj)ericnce  the  latter  class  is 
more  frequent  than  the  former,  and  it  is  this  class  which  corresponds 
to  the  ataxic  paraplegia  of  Gowers.  It  is  a  very  rare  type  of  spinal 
affection. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  presents  no  difficulties,  as 
is  evident  from  the  description  of  the  symptoms.  It  cannot  be  mis- 
taken eventually  for  tabes  or  for  lateral  sclerosis  because  symptoms  of 
each  disease  appear  in  addition  to  those  of  the  other. 

Prognosis.  —  The  disease  is  a  slowly  progressive  one,  and  no  arrest 
in  its  course  can  be  expected.  Yet  occasionally  periods  of  remission, 
like  those  occurring  in  locomotor  ataxia,  have  been  observed. 

Treatment. — Treatment  is  the  same  as  that  in  locomotor  ataxia. 
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FEIEDBEICH'S  ATAXIA. 


A  defective  developmi-nl  of  Uie  spinal  cord,  witli  the  production  of 
nenroglia  tissue  taking  the  place  of  the  defective  or  degenerated  fibres 
in  a  number  of  various  tracla  of  tbe  spinal  cord,  was  first  describetl  by 
Friedreich,  of  Heidelberg,  in  1863  and  1876,  and  was  named  Fried- 
reich's ataxia.  Friedreich  supposed  it  to  be  a  juvenile  form  of  ]'x«3- 
raotor  ataxia,  and  called  attention  to  its  con^nital  origin  and  to  the 
frequency  with  which  it  appeared  in  several  members  of  a  family.  To 
Schultze  must  be  given  the  credit  of  showiug,  in  1877,  that  the  disease 
is  not  related  in  any  way  to  locomotor  ataxia,  but  is  due  to  a  defective 
development  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  is,  apparently,  a  thickened  and 
sclerotic  tissue  in  tlie  posterior  and  lati^'ral  columus  of  the  spinal  cord. 


Ii  of  the  lalenl  uid 


Pathology. — Fig.  117,  which  is  taken  one  of  Friedreich's  original 
cases,  demonstrates  the  pet^uHar  appearance  of  tlie  spinal  cord  in  this 
condition.  The  spinal  conl  in  all  of  these  cases  appears  unusually  thin 
and  small,  and  there  is  usually  a  thickening  of  the  pia  mater  about  it, 
especially  upou  the  posterior  surface.  Microscopic  examination  shows 
tbe  presence  of  extensive  degeneration  and  the  remains  of  a  few  nerve 
fibres  o[dy  in  the  direct  cerelwllar  tracts,  the  column  of  Gowers,  the 
lateral  pyramidal  tracts,  and  in  tlie  columns  of  Goll  and  Burdacb. 
The  ext^nous  and  endogenous  fibres  are  both  involved  in  the  lesion. 
The  column  of  GoU  ia  degenerated  in  its  entire  length  and  is  more  com- 
pletely afi'ected  than  the  column  of  Burdach.  The  root  zone  of  the 
column  of  Burdach  and  the  column  of  Lissauer  often  contain  very  many 
normal  fibifs.  The  direct  cerebellar  column  is  affected  as  well  as  the 
pyramidal  tract.  In  the  antero-lateral  column,  Blocq  and  Marinesco 
have  noticed  a  diminution  in  the  normal  number  of  fibres.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  a  defective  development  in  all  the  fibres  of  the 
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spinal  coixl  is  present  which  is  more  marked  in  the  posterior  than  in 
the  anterior  half.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  also  shows  changes. 
There  is  an  atrophy  of  the  cells  in  both  anterior  and  posterior  horns, 
fewer  cells  being  present  than  in  a  normal  cord.  The  cells  of  the 
column  of  Clarke  are  notably  degenerated  and  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber. Occasionally  around  the  central  canal  there  is  a  thickening  of 
the  ependyma  and  a  mass  of  small  round  cells.  Both  posterior  and 
anterior  nerve  roots  have  been  found  somewhat  atrophied.  Wherever 
the  nerve  fibres  are  wanting,  a  thickening  of  the  glia  tissue  is  evident, 
but  it  is  secondary  and  not  primary.  All  authors  agree  that  the  dis- 
ease is  due  to  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  various  systems  of  fibres 
in  the  spinal  cord.  Further  investigations  are  necessary  to  confirm  the 
statements  of  Marchi  that  secondary  changes  in  the  cerebellum  are 
always  present.  Nonne  and  Menzel  have  shown,  however,  that  an 
atrophy  due  to  a  defective  development  of  the  cerebellum  will  give 
rise  to  symptoms  almost  identical  with  those  of  Friedreich's  ataxia. 
These  symptotns  have  been  best  described  by  Marie,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  diflerentiate  Friedreich's  ataxia  from  Marie's  form  of 
cerebellar  atrophy. 

Etiology. — The  disease  appears  in  childhood,  and  is  sometimes 
present  in  several  members  of  the  same  family;  hence  it  has  been 
termed  hereditary  In  the  cases  observed  by  me,  however,  but  one 
child  out  of  several  was  afiected.  It  occasionally  develops  after  some 
one  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  which  infection  is  supposed 
to  accelerate  an  inherent  tendency  to  imperfect  growth.  In  Friedreich's 
cases  alcoholism  in  the  parents  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause.  Oppen- 
heim  believes  that  it  may  be  a  manifestation  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
It  may  be  congenital,  the  children  never  developing  the  power  to 
stand  or  walk.  It  is  usual,  however,  for  the  symptoms  to  make  their 
appearance  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year  of  life,  though  cases  are 
on  record  of  as  late  a  development  as  the  sixteenth  year.  Boys  are 
more  frequently  affected  than  girls. 

Symptoms. — A  slow  onset  during  childhood  of  symptoms  which 
are  a  combination  of  spastic  paraplegia  and  ataxia  is  characteristic  of 
this  disease.  As  the  child  learns  to  walk  it  is  found  that  he  is  unsteady 
on  his  feet  and  awkward  in  his  gait,  being  liable  to  fall,  and  he  stag- 
gers in  a  manner  suggestive  of  cerebellar  disease.  He  walks  slowly 
with  little  steps,  unst^dy,  with  feet  far  apart,  and  some  tendency  to 
stamp  the  foot,  but  the  legs  are  not  thrown  about  to  the  degree  that  is 
present  in  tabes.  When  the  child  attempts  to  stand  he  sways  from 
side  to  side,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  contract,  and  the  head  moves  as 
well  as  the  body  in  the  attempts  to  preserve  the  balance.  Closing  the 
eyes  increases  this  unsteadiness.  As  the  ataxia  increases  a  certain 
rigidity  of  the  legs  begins  to  appear,  and  this  is  commonly  attended 
by  a  contracture  of  the  posterior  tibial  group  of  muscles,  causing 
a  talipes  equinus.  This  deformity  of  the  foot  makes  walking  still 
more  difficult  until,  little  by  little,  the  child  becomes  incapable  of 
standing  or  walking  alone.     Fig.  118  shows  the  ordinary  appearanoe 
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of  one  of  these  children  in  Gtanding,  aod  Fig.  119  sliuws  the  char- 
acteristic deibrmity  of  the  foot.  When  the  child  is  quiet  and  seateil 
constant  c)sciIlation  of  the  body  and  of  the  head  is  obeerved,  a  symptom 
which  prevented  the  photograph,  Fig.  118,  from  being  clear  io  out- 
line. This  is  not  a  chorea-like  twitching,  because  it  is  slower  thnn  the 
movement  of  chorea,  and  as  effort  to  keep 
still  increases  this  oscillation  it  reminds  one  Fig.  118. 

of  the  intention  tremor  of  disseminated 
sclerosis.  The  arms  are  less  completely 
affected  diau  the  legs,  but  tliey  share  in  the 
ataxia  and  in  the  intentional  tremor,  so  tiiat 
the  child  is  soon  incapacitated  from  l'ee<ling 
himself  or  dressing  himself. 

In  the  later  stages  of  tlie  affection  a  tnie 
paralysis  may  develop  iti  the  legs  of  the  type 
of  spastic  puruplegia,  the  muscles  being  ^a 
contractured  and  rigid  tliat  they  cannot  be 
vulimtarily  moved. 

Early  in  the  disease  nystagmus  develops. 
It  is  not  present  when  the  eyes  are  quid, 
but  becomes  visible  on  any  attempt  at  turn- 
ing the  eyes  from  side  to  side.  Paraly.sis  mI" 
tlie  ocular  muscles,  liowever,  dues  not  occur, 
aQ<l  there  is  no  tendency  to  optic  atrophy. 

A  disturbance  of  speech  is  commonly  pres- 
ent in  these  children.  The  speech  is  stow 
and  difficult  and  indistinct,  nut  unlike  the 
speech  of  ditiseniinated  sclerosis.  The  tongue 
can  be  protruded,  but  usually  shows  fibrillary 
tremors. 

There  is  rarely  any  disturbance  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  affected  limbs,  and  shooting 
pains  are  not  complained  of.  Sometimes  tlut 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  gives  rise  to  muscular 
pain.  The  patellar  reflex  is  dimiuishe<1  or 
lost  early  in  tlie  disease,  but  the  pupil  i-eflex 
remains  normal.  There  is  no  disturbance  of 
the  bladder  or  rectum.  As  a  rule,  the  chil- 
dren remain  rather  infantile  in  tlieir  cerebral 
development.  It  is  difficult  to  give  tliem  au 
education,  and  even  when  reaching  adult  life     Tbeai>kwanipo>iuioiiu'iforwar,i 

,  '  ,  I         .     1     1         i-i        ,1  ■     -         beudlnuof  ll«jliod)'«>i>Uiilii*!il.li; 

theyappear  to  be  wejik-mmaeri.     out  this  is     «i«,ibcrfight(ieiionoftDconi.<i 
not  always  the  case,  though  the  difficulty  of     b1i»«i 
speech  and  the  rather  stupid  appearance  of 

the  face  may  lead  to  the  sup{>osition  tliat  the  child  is  less  i^apable  than  he 
really  is.  The  course  of  tlie  case  is  a  gradually  progn-ssive  one.  It  usu- 
ally appears  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  rendering  the  child  incapa- 
ble and  paralyzed  by  tlie  age  of  Hfleeu  years.     It  never  begins  after  tlie 
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age  of  sixteen  ^ears.  It  ia  not  m  itwlf  a  fatal  afiection,  and  therefore, 
if  the  chiliireu  are  well  cared  for  they  nuiy  grow  up.  They  die  of  some 
iDteruurreut  affection  afler  many  years  of  a  crippled  existence. 

DiognoaiB. — The  diagnosis  of  the  aSection  is  not  difficult  on  account 
of  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  symptoms  in  childhood.  As 
children  are  almost  exempt  from  locomotor  ataxia,  this  ia  the  only  aflTec- 
tiou,  excepting  multiple  neuritis,  tliat  will  produce  ataxia  in  children. 

Fio.  119. 


There  is  no  difficulty  iu  differentiating  it  from  multiple  neuritis  on 
account  of  the  history  of  tlie  case.  Marie's  cerebellar  hereditary  ataxia 
preHcnts  very  similar  symptoms,  but  this  develu[>s  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  tliirtieth  years ;  it  afiects  the  arms  ;  the  patellar  tendon  reflex 
is  preserved.  The  characteristic  contracture  and  deformity  of  tlie  foot 
are  not  present,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  loss  (>!'  pupil  reflex,  paralysis 
of  the  iR'ular  mum-les,  and  optic-nerve  atrophy  are  fre<|ucntly  observed. 
The  pn^nosis  is  unfavorable,  and  there  is  no  form  of  treatmeut 
which  is  kuuwu  to  arrest  the  pn^ress  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MYELITIS  AND  MYELOMALACIA. 

Il^'penemia  and  Aasemia  of  tlie  Spinal  Cord.     Lesions  of  Pernicious  Anemia.     Acute 
Myelitis.     Myelomalacia.     Caisson  Disease.     Chronic  Myelitis. 

H7PEIUEMIA  AND  ANEMIA  OF  THE   SPINAL   OOBD. 

While  hypersemia  of  the  spinal  cord  may  occur  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  a  general  disease  of  a  febrile  character,  yet  as  a  primary  affec- 
tion it  is  questionable  whether  it  exists,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be 
recognized.  Older  writers,  it  is  true,  devoted  some  consideration  to  it, 
and  ascribed  numerous  symptoms  to  a  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
but  these  symptoms  are  better  explained  at  the  present  time  as  being 
due  to  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  or  general  affections  of  a  toxic  or  infec- 
tious nature,  and  are  certainly  in  no  way  referable  to  either  arterial  or 
venous  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Anaemia  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  said  to  be  equally  diflScult  of 
diagnosis,  as  it  produces  absolutely  no  characteristic  symptoms.  If  an 
ansemia  from  obstruction  in  the  bloodvessels  is  sufficiently  intense  to 
cut  off  the  circulation  in  the  cord,  pr(K»esses  of  softening  ensue  which 
can  be  recognized  and  which  are  described  under  the  head  of  myelo- 
malacia. In  conditions  of  general  ansemia,  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued malnutrition  of  the  spinal  cord  is  to  produce  degenerations  of 
variable  degree  and  variable  extent  throughout  the  organ.  When  these 
are  sufficiently  intense  the  symptoms  caused  are  those  of  a  chronic 
myelitis.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  considerable  degrees 
of  degeneration  have  l)een  observed  after  death  in  cases  of  severe 
ansemia  when,  during  life,  very  few  symptoms  referable  to  the  spinal 
cord  have  been  observed.  We  may  therefore  say  that  both  in  acute 
and  chix)nic  anaemia  of  the  spinal  coixl  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  the  condition ;  we  can  only  suspect  their  presence. 

PERNICIOUS  ANiEMIA  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

There  are  some  very  marktHl  changes  produced  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem by  a  state  of  jXTuicious  anaemia,*  and  although  tliese  changes  when 
they  are  slight  may  not  produce  symptoms,  it  is  ns  a  rule  possible  to 
detect  in  these  wisos  evidence  of  discjise  of  the  spinal  cortl. 

Pathology.  —  A  diffuse  sclerosis  has  Ikh^u  found  in  all  the  cases 
reported.     This  is  not  limited  to  any  one  system  of  fibres,  but  involves 

*  Frank  Billings,  Tlie  Sliattuck  I^ecture,  1902.  Putnam  and  Taylor,  Jounial  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  1901,  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  1  and  74. 
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any  or  all  of  tlie  white  columus.     As  a  rale  it  is  more  intense  in  the  1 
posterior  columns,  aud  more  marked  in  the  cei-vical  and  upper  dorsal 
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segments  of  tbe  oord  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  lateral  aud  anterior 
columns  do  not  escape,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  eord  may  be  affected. 
Figs.  120  to  122  demonstrate  the  lesion  in  cases  reported  by  Billings. 


The  sclerosis  is  not  always  diffuse,  but  may  occur  in  foral  areas  not 
symmetrically  distributed.  It  resembles  multiple  sclerosis  in  not  oatio- 
ing  secondary  degenerations  in  the  various  tmcts.  Thus  in  the  case 
shown  in  Fig.  121,  where  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  were  sclerotio 
in  the  ujtper  dorsal  region,  they  escaped  in  the  lumbar  region.  (Fig. 
122.)  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  degener^ 
tion  in  the  myelin  only,  the  axone  being  unaffected.  The  gray  matter 
of  the  cord  is  not  usually  involved.  Some  pigmentation  of  the  neurone 
bodies  has  been  seen,  but  chromatfilysis  and  degeneration  have  not  been 
found.     The  posterior  ganglia  also  escape  degeneration. 
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Symptoms.  —  The  general  symptoms  of  pernicious  aDEemiii  precede 

the  nervous  symptoms  for  several  mouths.     The  patients  complain  first 

of  numbness  iu  the  legs  and  arms,  attended  by  a  girdle  sensation  and 

R  slight  loss  of  seDsatiou.     Imperfect  control  of  tJie  bladder  and  rectum 

I  follows,  sexual  power  is  impairttd,  aud  tlie  limbs  become  weak,  and 

I  reflexes  are  lost.     Then  a  general  paralysis  devclo|j8,  with  some  emacia- 

I  Hon,  but  without  atrophy  or  electrical  ohanges  in  the  muscles.     Some- 


^  times  an  ataxic  gait  preccfles  tl)e  paralysis ;  sometimes  the  gait  is  sjiastic 
rather  than  ataxic  The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  with  marked 
remissions  in  the  symptoms.  In  lighter  cases,  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  arrested,  all  the  nervous  manifestations  may  subside.     In  severe 

Leases  the  psttirnts  liecome  jtaralyzed  before  the  disease  terminates  fatully. 
The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  the  examination  of  the  blood. 
Treatment.  —  The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  underlying 
condition  of  pernicious  aniemia,  by  food,  tonics,  and  the  use  of  bone- 
marrow  and  of  arsenic.  This  is  not  oficn  BUcceB.sfnl,  and  the  percent- 
age of  recovery  from  pernicious  aniemia  is  below  twenty.  The  exact 
»  nature  of  the  disease  is  as  yet  undetermined. 
MYELITIS. 

Myelitis  is  a  diffuse  iuflammation  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  may  be 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  or  to  two  adja- 
cent segments,  and  then  it  is  i«Iled  transverse  myelitis.  It  may  be 
more  extensive  and  effect  various  levels,  and  then  it  is  called  dissemi- 
nated myelitis.  It  may  prepress  either  upward  or  downward  from  its 
starting  point,  and  then  it  is  called  ascending  or  descending  myelitis. 
,  It  results  in  a  destruction  of  the  spinal  elements. 

Myelomalacia  is  a  condition  of  necrosis  of  the  spinal  cord  due  to 
Kcmbolism  or  tbrombueis  of  the  spinal  arteries.     It,  too,  results  in  a  de- 
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struction  of  the  spinal  elemente.     The  symptoms  of  the  two  affei^s 
M)  cloiM.*ly  n>!^ml)Ie  each  otiier  that  they  may  be  studied  togethrr. 

In  former  years  myelitis  was  supposed  to  be  a  common  disease  ni 
(XH'upie<l  much  simiih.*  in  text-l)ooks.  But  as  the  spiual-coid  affecti(:iii8.<)K 
after  another,  have  been  carefully  differentiated^  and  as  the  knowl««ieee{ 
multiple  neuritis  in  its  various  forms  has  grown,  it  has  beo>nie  vrijai 
that  m:uivcasi*s  formerly  considered  mvelitiswere  actuallvof  a  diffem 
nature.     My  <  »wu  experience  leads  me  to  rc^rd  myelitisasa  rareiifkoB. 

Etiology.  —  Myelitis  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  acute  intkd» 
disease.  It  may  l)e  the  only  manifestation  of  inieoti«m,  althiM^  s 
bacillus  still  remains  undiscovered.  It  is  often  seeondanr  to  s^ 
other  infectious  dise:ise. 

The  site  of  this  infection  mav  be  a  cutaneous  or  mucous  si 
which  is  o]M>n  to  the  a<lmission  of  germs.  Thus  Aucho  and  H<.ibi& 
Marinesco  and  Octtinp?r,  lloger  and  Damaschino,  Westphal  and  Ley- 
den,  have  si*en  cases  of  myelitis  following  smallpox ;  Strumpell  Ibk 
observed  a  <*ase  of  myelitis  following  a  felon ;  Hochhouse  has  published 
a  cas(*  of  myelitis  following  tonsillitis;  Ebstein,  Hoehman,  LavenB. 
Schilf,  and  others  have  observed  a  myelitis  following  typhoid  fevtr; 
Roger  and  D;(niaschin<»,  Laveran,  Hoffboum,  Babes,  and  Happel  baw 
obst>rvc<I  myelitis  following  dysentery;  Gull,  Leydea,  Ullman,  Bay- 
mond,  and  Hay  man  have  seen  cases  following  gonorrhcea ;  Geofficr 
and  Achanl,  Betthcim  and  F<x^rstuer  have  seen  cases  fcdlowing  pDeo- 
monia ;  Laveran,  I^eyden,  Evan,  Babes,  and  Vamalli  have  seen  cases 
followinir  malaria  and  grip[K';  Hochhouse  h:is  published  a  case  foll<7V- 
ing  cystitis  ant!  pyelonc|)hritis;  Op^KMiheim  one  following  absce^e  >3f 
the  antrum  and  one  following  endociinlitis.  All  forms  of  meniDgiti& 
lK)th  the  cpidcinii'  ccrohnnspinal  meningitis,  tul>en*ulous  meninsridsw 
and  pundcnt  iiuMiiiigitis,  mjiy  l)e  followed  by  myelitis,  either  kicaliwl 
or  gi'nrnd  ;  and  after  wounds  of  the  cord  or  operations  upon  the  O'rf 
that  arc  not  aseptic,  acivss  t)f  micmbes  dire<*tly  to  the  organ  may  cao* 
myelitis.  It  is  thought  that  occiisionally  the  access  of  germs  to  the 
conl  may  be  along  the  track  of  nerve  trunks  when  a  purulent  neorid* 
is  follovveil  bv  an  ascendintr  neuritis  and  mvelitis.  Cases  of  this  kind 
an'  rare  and  require  further  investigation.  I  have  never  seen  socha 
case.     The  pnis«ni  ol'  rabies  may  cause  an  infectious  myelitis. 

Cases  are  u]»on  record  in  which  myelitis  of  an  acute  type  ha? 
developinl  su  I  ►sequent  Iv  to  an  ex|>osure  to  c<dd.  Thus  Schultze  ha? 
desci'il»ed  a  e:i<e  t»f  a  younir  man,  otherwise  in  perfect  health,  wh«* 
developed  au  :ieute  myelitic  after  travelling  in  a  very  cold  railway  «xir 
for  several  hours,  and  another  <'ase  developing  in  a  young  man  who 
liuntctl  upon  a  verv  cold  dav  for  si^vcral  hours.  As  alrcadv  suited 
elsewhere,  it  is  pp»l>alih'  that  sudi  exposure  to  cold  results  in  a  lowered 
n'-istinir  power  nf  the  or:^in<  to  the  invasion  of  bacteria  already  present 
within  the  l)o«ly  and  eapahle  of  setting  up  an  inflammatory  pnxvss  in 
anv  oFLTJin  wlios<'  ejretilatorv  eoudition  is  materiallv  altered.  The  same 
lowerinir  of  vitality  iiiav  aeenviiu  I'or  the  successful  attack  bv  the  ba^- 
teria  upon  the  spinal  coiil  alter  i)l«»\\s,  injuries,  or  fidls. 
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class  of  the  conimunity  most  often  exposed  to  the  disease  Is  the 
r  active  workers  —  porters,  longahoremeu,  those  who  are  accus- 
to  lifting  heavy  weights  or  doing  heavy  work,  and  those  who 
)n  tlieir  feet  a  great  deal  — also  soldiers  who  are  subject  to  long 
ihea.  Overexertion  Is  an  admitted  cause.  A  great  strain  may  be 
ther  by  hemorrhage  or  by  acute  myelitis.  Thus  in  a  case 
ly  own  the  effort  made  by  a  porter  in  lifting  a  heavy  box  residled 
sudden  attack  of  transverse  myelitis  attended  by  hemorrhage,  as 
autopsy  demonstrated.  Falls  and  blow8  upon  the  back  are  said  to 
>Dsible  for  some  cases  of  myelitis.  When  these  produce  hemor- 
le  symptoms  resulting  may  be  tliose  of  a  transverse  or  diescmi- 
sion,  but  an  acute  inflammatory  process  is  rarely  set  up  by  this 
A  low  grade  of  chronic  myelitis  is  known  to  follow  railway 
and  other  severe  injuries  of  the  spine,  but  eases  of  an  acute 
Ismmatory  myelitis  have  not  been  ob8er\'ed.  A  certain  number  of 
I  of  acute  myelitis  develop  after  confinement.  Whether  these  are 
to  infection  by  way  of  tlie  uterus,  or  whetlier  they  are  due  to 
of  the  cord  consequent  upon  hemorrhage,  or  whether  they  are 
e  to  a  slowly  acting  venous  congestion  due  to  general  enfceblement, 
I  not  been  determined.  Syphilis  is  a  fx>mmun  cause  of  ai^^te  myelitis. 
the  cord  is  nut  affected  by  gummy  exudations  in  the  membranes  or 
philitic  deposits  within  the  cord  itself,  syphilitic  changes  in  the  blood- 
reels  with  obliterating  endarteritis  and  consequent  thrombosis  of  the 
er  vessels  of  the  cord  is  the  metliod  by  which  tlie  disease  attacks  this 
_  The   form  of  disease  described  by  Erb  as  sj'philitic  spastic 

FalysiB  has  been  found  to  be  a  chronic  myelomalacia  of  the  lower 
real  r^on  due  to  endarteritis  with  secondary  degeneration.'     In 
me  forms  of  poisoning,  notably  by  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus,  and 
aisionally  alcohol,  disseminated  foci  of  myelitis  have  been  discovered, 
well  as  multiple  neuritis,  and  this  has  led  to  tlic  supposition  that 
e  cord  may  be  directly  affected  by  toxins  and  toxic  agents.     That 
rtain  agents  have  a  selective  action  upon  the  spinal  cord  is  evident 
om  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  strychnine,  which  excites  its  activity, 
d  of  the  coal-tar  products  and  bromide  and  chloral,  which  diminish 
activity.     It  is  not  impt>ssible  that  the  general  feebleness  and  tremor 
Kisionnlly  seen  in  chronic  bromide  poisoning  is  due  to  defective  nutri- 
ioD  of  the  spinal  c^rd. 
Males  are  affected  more  fre(]uently  than  feraiiles  by  acute  myelitis 
id  by  myelomalacia.      This  is  becau.se  they  are   more  commonly 
Kposed  to  the  usual  causes  of  tlie  affection.     While  no  age  is  exempt, 
be  majority  of  the  cases  occur  Ixitweeu  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
inty-five  years. 
Fathologry. — The  patholc^ical  changes  in  acute  myelitis  have  been 
st  described  by  Marineaco.*    The  location  of  the  lesion  may  be  limited 
9  one  or  two  segments  of  the  cord,  under  which  circumstances  one  of 
symptomatic  tyi>eB  of  transverse  myelitis  is  produced,  or  the  lesion 


.,  Paris,  1900. 
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may  be  disseminated  through  the  various  segments  of  the  cord,  normal 
tissue  intervening  between  the  inflammatory  foci,  when  the  clinical 
aspect  is  that  of  disseminated  myelitis.  The  lesion  may  be  diffuse 
with  a  tendency  to  extend  from  one  segment  to  another,  either  upward 
or  downward,  or  in  both  directions  simultaneously,  in  which  case  the 
clinical  picture  is  that  of  general  myelitis  or  of  an  ascending  or  de- 
scending myelitis. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  cord  is  not  altered  in  these  conditions, 
though  palpation  may  reveal  certain  portions  opposite  the  lesion  which 
are  softened  to  the  touch.  On  cutting  the  cord  across  at  these  softened 
regions  it  swells  up  at  the  point  of  section,  presenting  a  semifluid, 
creamy  consistency,  all  differentiation  between  gray  and  white  matter 
being  obliterated,  and  the  mass  being  either  white  and  yellow  from  the 
admixture  of  pus,  or  red  from  the  admixture  of  blood.  When  the  dis- 
int^ration  has  not  been  so  extreme  the  cross-section  shows  an  irregu- 
larity of  the  demarcation  between  gray  and  white  matter,  points  of 
congestion,  and  irregular  plaques  of  yellowish  or  reddish  color,  as 
evidence  of  infiltration  of  the  cord  with  inflammatory  corpuscles.  In 
other  cases  plaques  here  and  there  of  a  whitish-yellow  color  indicate 
the  formation  of  connective  tissue  as  the  result  of  a  process  which  has 
fully  run  its  course.  The  microscopic  appearance  of  a  section  of  the 
cord  in  the  lesion  of  myelitis  is  shown  in  Figs.  123  to  126. 

The  vessels  of  the  cord  are  enormously  congested  everywhere,  and 
around  the  vessel  walls  emigrated  leucocytes  and  small  nuclei  or  round 
cells  are  present.  Bacteria  are  to  be  seen  by  a])])ropriate  staining, 
many  lying  loose  in  the  tissue,  having  come  from  the  bloodvessels; 
others  incased  in  leucocytes.  The  intense  congestion  is  attended  by 
rupture  of  the  vessels,  and  small  hemorrhages  are  evident  throughout 
the  inflamed  tissue.  Such  hemorrhages  are  probably  the  result  of  de- 
structive changes  in  the  vessel  walls  produced  by  the  bacteria.  The 
infiltration  of  the  cord  by  leucocytes  is  most  extensive.  (Fig.  124.) 
They  collect  particularly  about  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
cord.  (Fig.  125.)  The  cells  of  tlie  cord  themselves  are  swollen  and 
undergo  various  forms  of  degeneration  \vith  or  without  vacuolization, 
and  general  disintegration  and  destruction  both  of  the  cell  body  and 
of  the  dendrites  and  axones.  (Plate  XV.)  The  ner\^e  fibres  are 
everywhere  compressed  by  the  products  of  exudation,  and  such  com- 
pression results  in  a  degeneration.  The  myelin  sheath  of  the  nerve 
fibre  may  be  directly  attacked  by  the  leucocytes  and  disintegrate,  form- 
ing fatty  globules.  The  axis  cylinder  is  very  frecjuently  swollen  to 
several  times  its  normal  diameter  by  the  imbibition  of  fluids.  As  a 
result  of  this  long-continued  tumefaction,  there  is  a  distention  of  the 
interstitial  framework,  and  when  the  cylinders  are  subsequently  dis- 
integrated, degenerated,  and  absorbed,  this  enlarged  sheath  is  left  as 
a  cavity,  giving  the  cribriform  or  Swiss  cheese-like  appearance  to  the 
cross-section  of  the  cord.     (Fig.  1 26.) 

At  the  sjime  time  there  is  a  very  great  change  in  the  neuroglia  cells. 
They  become  swollen,  are  increased  in  number,  show  karyokinetic 
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jtires,  and  produce  a  new  structure  of  ncuniglia  within  tlic  spinal 
I  cord.     (Fig.  127.)     Sucli  uoduk'S  of  neuroglia  are  frequently  orowded 


Acute  m)ndlll>  It  Bnl  dun 
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with  microbes.  Marinesoo  considers  that  this  reaction  of  the  neuroglia 
cells  is  primary  and  produced  bj  the  irritation  of  the  microbes.  It 
thus  differs  from  the  secondary  scIerosiB  that  follows  upon  the  destrao- 
tion  of  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres,  and  which  is  a  replacement  hype^ 

Fto.125. 


Uotor  Deurone  body  of  splnd  cunl  from  i  oue  at  eiperlmenul  lUTeUtli  produced  \ij  itnptaooeoL 
Tbecell  talnTided  b;  leucocfta,  wlihln  which  the  Nteptooooci  are  Tlalble.  (Usriasaxi.  Inlcnullaul 
Medkal  CauEi»>,  Firlm  IMDi) 

plasia.  The  change  in  the  nerve  cell  following  the  swelling  of  the  cell 
is  a  pallor  of  its  chromatophile  elements  and  a  chromatolyeis  with  dis- 
int^ratioD  of  the  achromatic  substance  and  gradual  mutilation  of  the 
cell  body.     Granular  bodies  as  well  as  very  numerous  fine  nuclear  cells 


are  found  infiltrated  throughout  the  gray  and  wliite  matter.     Many  of  . 
these  cells  are  supposed  to  be  phagocytes  in  process  of  destroying  tJie 
myelin  and  the  axis  cylinders.     The  tendency  of  these  phagocytes  to 
invade  and  destroy  both  neurones  and  fibres  of  tlie  nervous  tissue  has 
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led  Marinesco  to  name  tliem  "  neuroaopliagea."  He  believes  that 
many  of  them  come  from  proliferated  neuroglia  cells.  Various  bac- 
teria which  have  been  fouud  in  the  spinal  eord,  producing  this  infec- 
tious myelitis,  are  the  streptococcus,  the  Vhite  staphylococcus,  the 
yellow  staphylococcus,  the  pneumococcus,  and  a  special  diplococcus. 
The  result  of  such  a  disint^ration  and  inHammation  of  the  spinal 
cord  may  be  its  total  destruction,  changing  it  into  a  softened  mass, 
purulent  in  character.  This  is  the  condition  iu  the  rapidly  fatal  cases. 
In  other  cases  the  destructive  process  is  less  complete,  the  inflammatory 
conditions  gradually  subside,  and  there  is  left  a  mass  of  scar  tissue, 
plaques  of  neuroglia  replaciug   the  nerve  elements  that   have  been 


Fig.  127. 


destroyed.  Any  true  regeneration  of  these  nervous  element*  in  the 
spinal  coi-d  appears  to  be  impossible  when  the  inflammation  hus  gone 
beyond  a  certain  point.  It  is  true  that  the  cells  if  not  seriously  dam- 
aged may  resume  their  function,  but  when  nerve  filires  within  the  spinal 
eord  have  been  disintegrated  no  regeneration  appears  to  be  possiltle, 
and  hence  permanent  damage  to  the  cord  is  always  the  result  of  an 
acute  myelitis.  A  complicating  meningitis  is  not  infrequently  found  in 
infectious  myelitis. 

There  are  many  cases  of  acute  myelitis  in  which  carefid  investigation 
fails  to  reveal  the  presence  of  microbes.  It  is  possible,  first,  that  the 
microbes  have  been  present  and  have  set  up  an  inflammatory  process 
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but  have  subsequently  disappeared  from  the  foci  of  inflammation,  a 
condition  which  is  known  to  occur  in  other  organs ;  or,  secondly,  that 
the  inflanunatory  process  is  set  up  by  toxic  agents  in  the  blood  or  toxins 
and  not  by  the  direct  presence  of  bacteria.  That  the  spinal  cord  can 
be  attacked  by  toxins  is  evident  from  the  changes  that  have  been 
demonstrated  in  it  in  cases  of  alcohol,  arsenic,  and  lead  poisoning  (see 
page  118)  following  diphtheria,  after  poisoning  by  ergot,  by  lathyrus, 
and  by  strychnine.  Similar  changes  without  bacterial  influence  result 
from  trauma  and  are  described  in  the  chapter  upon  Injuries  of  the 
Spinal  Cord. 

MTELOMALAGIA. 

Myelomalacia  or  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  lesion  resulting 
from  embolism  or  thrombosis  in  the  arteries  or  veins  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Such  a  softening  may  be  red  when  accompanied  by  a  transudation  of 
blood  cells  or  by  minute  hemorrhages,  or  white  when  the  condition  has 
been  one  of  simple  death  of  the  tissue,  or  it  may  be  yellow  if  the  process 
is  not  observed  until  after  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  debris  and  of  the 
neuroglia  elements  has  ensued.  Microscopic  examination  shows  a  mass 
of  debris,  cells,  and  fibres  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  balls  of  myelin, 
swollen  or  small  granular  bits  of  axones,  drops  of  fat,  and  red  blood 
globules. 

In  all  of  these  conditions  the  neuroglia  presents  a  state  of  hyper- 
plasia with  nuclear  formations  which  may  be  cither  primary  or  secon- 
dary. If  the  patient  lives  and  the  products  of  disintegration  are 
absorbed  their  place  is  taken  by  new  connective  tissue,  leaving  in  the 
place  of  the  nervous  tissue  masses  or  patches  of  sclerosis.  The  initial 
lesion,  as  well  as  the  sclerotic  patch  which  is  its  result,  is  irregular  in 
outline  and  very  variable  in  extent,  the  conditions  being  such  as  to 
prevent  any  strict  limitation  of  tiie  softening  in  any  direction,  as  has 
been  particularly  shown  by  Obcrstoiner  and  Redlich.^  The  result  of 
a  diminution  in  the  blood  supply  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  a  suspension 
of  nutrition  consequent  either  upon  ischsemia,  or  upon  inflammatory 
conditions,  is  a  parenciiymatous  degeneration  of  the  neurones  and  of 
their  branches  in  the  region  affected ;  hence  the  changes  that  are 
characteristic  of  myelomalacia  may  be  present  in  the  vicinity  of  foci 
of  acute  myelitis.  In  these  conditions  the  nerve  cells  are  much 
swollen  and  disintegrated,  the  nerve  fibres  are  very  much  swollen, 
producing  distention  of  their  sheaths  and  the  cribriform  appearance  in 
the  wiiite  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  already  described.  This  condition 
should  be  considered  as  a  necrosis  rather  than  as  an  acute  inflammation, 
but  its  result  is  the  production  of  scar  tissue  of  the  nature  of  neuroglia, 
and  hence  the  terminal  state  cannot  be  differentiated  from  the  terminal 
state  produced  by  acute  myelitis.  Sometimes,  however,  when  such  a 
scar  is  distinctly  wedge-shaped  with  base  toward  the  periphery  it  will 
indiciite  that  the  origin  of  the  trouble  was  an  obstruction  in  a  vessel 
entering  the  cord  from  the  surfacnj.     Marger^  has  demonstrated  that 

*  Handbuch  der  prakt.  Med.  El>9tein  and  Schwalln?,  1900. 
'  Ueber  Myelitu  Acuta,  Obereteiner's  Arbeiten,  1900. 
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out  of  seven  cases  of  supposed  acute  myelitis  six  were  cases  of  pure 
necrosis^  and  Douglas  Singer  ^  has  found  this  to  have  been  the  condition 
in  seventeen  out  of  nineteen  cases  examined  by  him.  The  chief 
pathological  distinction  between  this  form  and  the  one  already  described 
consists  in  the  absence  of  any  emigration  of  leucocytes  about  the 
bloodvessels. 

In  many  cases  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels,  thickening 
of  the  intima,  or  an  infiltration  of  the  adventitia,  or  a  true  endarteritis 
obliterans,  with  diminution  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  and  the  forma- 
tion of  thrombi  within  it,  have  been  observed.  Marger  believes  that 
the  spinal  cord  is  particularly  liable  to  the  formation  of  necrobiotic 
spots  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  circulation  and  the  defective 
anastomosis  between  the  branches  of  the  bloodvessels  entering  by  the 
anterior  fissure  and  those  entering  from  the  periphery  of  the  cord.  It 
would  seem  as  erroneous  to  call  these  changes  of  myelomalacia  myelitis 
as  it  would  to  name  the  corresponding  changes  that  occur  in  the  brain 
after  embolic  and  thrombotic  softening  cerebritis.  In  the  disease 
clinically  described  as  myelitis  we  therefore  include  cases  of  myelo- 
malacia or  pure  softening  of  the  spinal  tissue,  which,  when  they  do  not 
cause  death,  go  on  to  the  formation  of  sclerotic  patches  in  the  spinal 
cord.     (Plate  XVI.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  spinal  cord  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  attacks  of  bacteria,  as  is  shown  by  the  rarity  of  myelitis 
as  a  complication  of  the  infectious  diseases,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  so-called  acute  myelitis  are  really  of  vascu- 
lar origin.  Whether  a  clinical  distinction  can  be  reached  between 
these  two  types  on  account  of  the  development  in  the  infectious  type 
of  a  marked  febrile  invasion  with  symptoms  of  an  acute  infection  and 
leucocytosis,  which  are  wholly  absent  in  the  second  type,  is  a  matter 
for  further  investigation.  But  the  facts  already  cited  in  regard  to  two 
separate  and  distinct  modes  of  invasion  in  poliomyelitis  would  point  to 
the  possibility  of  a  similar  distinction  in  cases  of  acute  myelitis.  And 
the  much  grcjiter  frequency  of  lesions  in  the  brain  depending  upon 
vascular  changes  and  vascular  disease  gives  certain  grounds  for  the 
hypothesis  that  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  hitherto  thought  to  be  in- 
flammatory in  nature  are  actually  secondary  to  vascular  disease.  This 
fact,  first  pointed  out  with  much  force  by  R.  T.  Williamson,*  has  been 
substantiated  by  many  subsequent  writers,  and  is  now  generally 
accepted. 

The  so-called  spinal  spastic  paralysis  of  syphilitic  origin  described 
by  Erb  and  known  as  spinal  syphilitic  paraplegia  is  really  a  myelo- 
malacia of  the  mid-dorsal  region  of  the  cord  due  to  endarteritis 
obliterans  of  syphilitic  origin  and  followed  by  secondary  degenerations. 
This  is  admitted  by  Erb  in  a  recent  review  of  the  subject*  from  a 
study  of  tlie  pathology  of  a  number  of  cases. 

*  Doiiplas  Sinp:er,  Brain,  1902. 
'Manchester  Medical  Chronicle,  1895. 
»  Lancet,  October  13,  1902. 
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Secondary  Degenerations. — When,  in  transverse  myelitis  or  in 
soflening  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  destruction  of  the  nerve  fibres 
passing  through  the  segment  affected  occurs^  these  fibres  are  necessarily 
cut  off  from  their  connection  with  their  cell  bodies.  And  inasmuch  as 
such  a  severance  of  connection  is  always  followed  by  a  degeneration 
from  the  point  of  injury  to  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  fibre,  it 
follows  that,  as  a  result  of  a  limited  transverse  lesion  in  the  cord, 
extensive  secondary  degenerations  are  produced.  These  degenerations 
begin  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  original  lesion,  and  go  on  pro- 
gressively for  six  or  eight  weeks  until  the  nerve  fibres  are  completely 
broken  down.  As  a  result  of  this  degeneration  both  the  axone  and 
the  myelin  about  it  are  disintegrated  and  finally  liquefied  and  absorbed. 
Hand-in-hand  with  this  progressive  degeneration  of  the  fibres  there 
occurs  a  compensatory  thickening  of  the  neuroglia,  forming  a  frame- 
work about  the  fibres,  and  hence  as  the  terminal  lesion  of  such  secon- 
dary degenerations  we  have  sclerotic  conditions  in  the  cord,  of  greater 
or  lens  extent,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  fibres 
originally  degenerated.     (See  Plate  XVII.) 

Below  the  lesion  such  degeneration  is  termed  descending  degenera- 
tion, because  it  affects  the  fibres  whose  neurone  bodies  lie  at  or  above 
the  transverse  lesion.  Such  descending  degeneration  is  very  extensive 
near  to  the  lesion,  inasmuch  as  there  are  descending  fibres  in  all  the 
various  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  (Plate  XVII.,  D.  VIII.)  At  a 
distance  of  several  segments  below  the  lesion  the  descending  degenera- 
tion is  more  closely  limited  to  the  long-descending  columns  of  the  cord. 
It  is  then  manifest  chiefly  in  the  anterior  median  and  in  the  lateral 
pyramidal  tracts  which  contain  the  long  motor  fibres  from  the  brain 
to  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord.  (Plate  XVII.,  D.  XI.)  There 
are  descending  degenerations  also  evident  for  several  segments  in  the 
anterior  and  antero-lateral  columns,  these  degenerating  fibres  being  in 
the  association  tracts  of  the  cord.  (See  page  184.)  In  the  columns 
of  Burdach  there  is  also  a  small  area  of  degeneration,  the  comma- 
shaped  column  of  Schultze,  which  degenerates  downward  for  three  or 
four  segments.  (Plate  XVII.,  D.  X.)  This  column  contains  fibres 
of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  which  turn  downward  after  their  entrance 
into  the  cord  and  terminate  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  third  or  fourth 
segment  below  their  entrance.  In  the  column  of  GoU,  adjacent  to  the 
commissure.  He  a  few  fibres  which  degenerate  downward  for  a  short 
distance  after  a  transverse  lesion.  If  the  transverse  lesion  is  in  the 
Imnbar  or  upper  sacral  region  there  is  a  descending  degeneration  in  the 
septomarginal  tract — oval  field  of  Flechsig.     (Plate  XVII.,  S.  III.) 

Ascending  degeneration  after  a  transverse  lesion  is  found  in  the 
anterior  and  antero-lateml  columns  of  the  cord  for  a  short  distance, 
the  association  fibres  whose  neurone  bodies  lie  in  the  parts  below  the 
lesion  degenerating  upward.  The  column  of  Burdach  is  very  con- 
siderably degenerated  above  tlie  level  of  the  lesion,  and  the  fibres  of 
the  posterior  nerves,  which  come  into  the  damaged  segment,  degenerate 
upward  together  with  other  fibres  that  have  entered  the  cord  below  the 
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level  of  the  lesion,  but  have  not  yet  temiinated  in  the  posterior  horns. 
But  as  normal  posterior  nerve  roots  enter  the  column  of  Burdach  at 
levels  above  the  lesion,  the  area  of  ascending  degeneration  in  this 
column  becomes  more  and  more  limited  as  higher  levels  are  examined. 
The  column  of  Groll  degenerates  upward  in  its  entire  length  afler  a 
transverse  lesion  of  the  cord,  but  Uie  extent  of  this  degeneration  in 
any  single  segment  will  depend  upon  the  level  of  the  transverse  lesion. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  column  of  GroU  contains  all  the  fibres 
from  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and  mid-dorsal  s^ments  of  the  cord  that  pass 
upward  to  the  medulla.  The  higher  the  level  of  the  lesion  in  the 
cord  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  degeneration  in  the  column  of  Goll. 
Figs.  49  and  50  show  the  varying  extent  of  secondary  degenerations 
after  transverse  lesions  at  different  levels.  The  direct  cerebellar 
column  degenerates  upward  aft^r  a  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord. 
Such  ascending  degeneration  is  not  evident,  however,  if  the  lesion  lies 
in  the  lumbar  or  sacral  region,  inasmuch  as  this  column  b^ns  at  the 
first  lumbar  segment.  The  higher  the  level  of  the  lesion  the  greater 
the  area  of  degeneration  in  this  column.  The  column  of  Growers 
(antero-lateral  ascending  tract)  degenerates  upward  in  its' entire  length 
after  a  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord,  and  the  area  of  this  degeneration 
is  greater  the  higher  the  level  of  the  transverse  lesion.  These  de- 
generations are  well  shown  by  the  Marchi  stain  in  Plate  XVII. 

Secondary  degeneration  occurs  after  compression  or  lesion  of  the 
cord  at  a  single  segment  from  whatever  cause ;  thus,  the  compression 
of  the  cord  by  tumors,  or  by  caries  of  die  spinal  colunm,  or  injuries 
of  the  cord  by  fracture  of  the  spine,  or  by  hemorrhages  outside  or 
within  the  cord,  or  by  wounds  of  the  cord  are  followed  by  these 
secondary  degenerations. 

Sjrmptoms.  —  The  symptoms  occurring  in  myelitis  and  myeloma- 
lacia depend  chiefly  upon  the  location  of  the  lesion.  Two  kinds  of 
symptoms  develop  which  can  be  sharply  differentiated  from  one  another. 
The  first  class  of  symptoms  may  be  termed  direct  symptoms,  and  are 
due  to  destruction  of  the  elements  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  point  of 
lesion.  These  consist  of  (a)  paralysis,  atrophy,  and  reaction  of  degen- 
eration in  the  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  destn)yc<l ;  (/>)  loss  of  the  reflex  action  controlled  by  the  segment 
which  is  affected ;  (e)  parsesthesia  and  anaesthesia  in  the  area  of  skin 
related  to  the  segment  wiiich  is  destroyed.  The  region  of  anaesthesia, 
as  outlined  upon  the  body  of  the  patient  when  compared  with  Plate 
XIII.,  page  191,  is  the  best  guide  to  the  exact  level  of  the  lesion. 
There  may  be  a  condition  of  hypersesthesia  just  above  the  level  of 
anaesthesia  corresponding  to  the  two  segments  of  the  cord  just  above 
the  level  of  the  lesion.  There  is  usually  pain,  and  tenderness  to  pres- 
sure in  the  back.  Hot  applications  are  painful  opposite  the  segment 
of  the  cord  which  is  invaded.  This  is  due  to  the  hypersensitive  con- 
dition of  the  segments  just  above  the  lesion. 

The  second  class  of  symptoms  may  be  termed  indirect  symptoms, 
and  are  produced  by  the  cutting  off  of  impulses  to  and  from  the  parts 
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of  the  cord  below  the  point  of  injury.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
cord  transmits  many  impulses  upward  and  downward  to  and  from  the 
brain.  In  transverse  myelitis  the  tracts  conveying  these  impulses  are 
damaged ;  hence  a  certain  number  of  symptoms  develop,  due  to  inter- 
ruption of  the  motor  tracts  to  the  parts  below  the  lesion  and  to  inter- 
ruption of  the  sensory  tracts  from  the  parts  below  the  lesion.  These 
indirect  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  secondary  degenerations 
already  mentioned  as  a  result  of  the  lesion.  Such  indirect  symptoms 
are  (a)  motor,  consisting  of  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  legs 
with  an  increase  of  muscular  tone  in  the  paralyzed  muscles.  These 
become  rigid,  have  a  tendency  to  contraction,  and  produce  spasms  and 
contractures,  with  deformities  in  the  joints.  Such  paralyzed  muscles 
are  not  atrophied  and  have  no  reaction  of  degeneration  ;  (6)  the  reflexes 
are  markedly  increased  in  the  parts  below  the  lesion,  so  that  an  exag- 
gerated knee-jerk,  a  crossed  adductor  reflex  (tapping  on  the  knee  of 
one  side  produces  adduction  of  the  opposite  thigh),  ankle  clonus,  and 
Babinski's  reflex  are  present ;  (c)  there  is  a  loss  of  the  control  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  attended  by  retention  of  urine  and  involuntary 
evacuations  of  the  bowel ;  (rf)  sensations  in  the  parts  below  the  level 
of  the  lesion  are  uniformly  impaired  in  all  qualities  :  touch,  tempera- 
ture, pain,  and  the  muscular  sense  being  affected ;  {e)  trophic  symp- 
toms, especially  bedsores  over  the  sacrum,  trochanters,  and  heels  and 
ankles.  These  develop  early,  on  account  of  venous  congestion  in  the 
skin,  intensified  by  too  long-continued  pressure,  the  position  not  being 
changed  and  the  skin  being  irritated  by  fine  particles  of  dirt  or  infected 
through  small  abrasions ;  they  often  become  extensive  and  deep,  secrete 
an  ichorous,  offensive  discharge,  expose  the  bone,  which  becomes  ne- 
crotic, and  cause  a  general  septic  condition  which  may  be  fatal ;  cystitis 
is  usually  to  be  ascribed  to  infection  from  dirty  catheters  or  by  an 
ascending  urethritis,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  trophic  lesion  of  the  blad- 
der ;  (/)  vasomotor  disturbances,  consisting  of  blueness  and  coldness 
of  the  skin,  distention  of  the  veins,  and  increase  of  sweat.  The  sweat 
may  be  offiensive. 

The  onset  of  these  symptoms  may  be  sudden,  or  they  may  develop 
gradually  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  In  the  acute  cases, 
which  come  on  within  a  few  hours,  the  probable  condition  is  one  of 
myelomalacia  or  a  primary  vascular  lesion.  In  the  subacute  cases, 
which  develop  more  slowly,  an  infectious  or  inflammatory  origin  is 
more  likely.  The  occurrence  of  a  rise  of  temperature  and  marked 
febrile  symptoms  point  to  the  latter  condition. 

The  course  of  the  case  is  a  slow  one,  and  the  gradual  recovery  from 
the  severe  paralysis  to  the  state  of  partial  incapacity  takes  several 
months  or  years.  The  patients  are  sjiid  to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic 
myelitis  during  their  life  of  invalidism.  Occasionally  in  the  lighter 
cases  complete  recovery  ensues.  But  the  damage  to  the  cord,  if  serious, 
cannot  be  repaired,  and  hence  no  complete  or  permanent  recovery  is 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  causes  of  deatli,  which  are  cystitis, 
inflammation  of  the  rectimi,  sepsis  from  bed-sores,  and  pneumonia,  can 
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be  avoided  by  care  and  attention  to  the  patient,  the  prospect  of  recovery 
from  the  attack  is  good.  A  permanent  condition  of  chronic  myelitis, 
the  result  of  secondary  degenerations,  remains  for  the  rest  of  the 
patient's  life,  and  this  is  manifest  by  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  of  spastic 
paraplegia  in  which  the  limbs  are  stiff,  the  knees  overlap  in  walking, 
there  is  trepidation  of  the  feet  when  the  weight  rests  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot;  there  are  spasmodic  contractions  and  cramps  in  the  legs,  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  limbs,  and  an  inactivity  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  so  that  the  catheter  has  to  be  used  regularly  and 
the  rectum  washed  out  regularly.  Hence  a  state  of  invalidism  remains, 
from  which,  however,  the  patients  do  not  die  unless  some  complication 
arises.  The  chief  danger  to  which  they  are  subject  is  an  infection  by 
the  catheter,  consequent  cystitis,  pyelonephritis,  and  ursemia. 

These  various  symptoms  of  myelitis  occur  in  varying  combinations. 
The  most  common  type  is  transverse  dorsal  myelitis,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing case  is  a  fair  example  and  demonstrates  the  course  of  the  disease 
as  well  as  the  various  symptoms  which  appear. 

Male,  aged  fifty-six  years,  of  good  habits,  not  syphilitic  and  per- 
fectly healthy,  after  a  long  walk  perceived  sensations  of  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  feet  and  legs  as  high  as  the  knees.  Instead  of 
resting,  he  attempted  by  further  walking  to  wear  off  this  numbness, 
but  before  he  had  pro<M3eded  one-half  a  mile  was  conscious  of  great 
weakness  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  within  one-half  hour  was  con- 
siderably paralyzed,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  stand.  The  paralysis  was 
total  in  the  legs  below  the  knees.  It  was  impossible  to  pull  the  knees 
up  in  bed,  though  they  could  be  extended  and  slightly  adducted. 
Within  two  hours  all  sensation  was  lost  up  to  the  level  of  an  inch 
below  the  umbilicus,  and  at  this  point  a  distinct  girdle  sensation  was 
perceived.  Examination  showed  loss  of  sense  of  touch,  temperature, 
and  pain  up  to  this  level,  and  for  two  inches  above  this  level  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  hypersesthesia  to  touch,  pain,  and  temperature.  The 
muscular  sense  was  not  lost  in  the  legs,  and  all  changes  of  position 
in  the  feet  and  toes  was  acutely  perceived.  Retention  of  urine  was 
present,  and  there  were  no  sensations  in  the  rectum  and  no  control 
over  its  action.  There  were  no  symptoms  above  the  level  of  the  um- 
bilicus. There  was  no  fever.  This  condition  remained  stationary  for 
about  four  months,  during  which  time,  by  care  in  the  emptying  of  the 
bladder  and  of  the  rectum,  and  by  frequent  change  in  the  position  of 
the  patient  in  be<l,  complicating  cystitis,  proctitis,  and  bed-sores,  which 
were  constantly  threatened,  were  avoided.  The  patient  then  began  to 
recover  slightly  the  power  in  the  legs,  but  was  much  troubled  by 
twitching  of  the  muscles  and  sudden  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
legs,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  flexion  of  the  knees,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  extension  of  the  foot.  The  paralyzed  muscles  did  not  atrophy, 
and  the  electrical  reaction  remained  normal.  Knee-jerks,  which  were 
completely  lost  during  the  first  week,  then  returned  and  gradually 
became  exaggerated,  and  after  two  weeks  ankle  clonus,  Babinski's 
reflex,  and  crossed  reflex  of  the  knet»s  appeared  and  have  continue<l. 
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A  gradual  progressive  recovery  of  power  and  of  sensation  ensued 
during  the  following  two  years,  but  was  attended  by  an  increasing 
rigidity  of  the  legs.  His  sexual  power  returned.  A  stationary  con- 
dition has  remained  for  four  years  in  which  the  patient  has  a  spastic 
rigidity  of  both  legs,  and,  though  able  to  walk,  does  so  with  stifibess 
and  great  eflTort  with  the  aid  of  two  canes,  there  being  tendency  of  the 
knees  to  overlap,  a  dragging  of  the  feet,  and  a  frequent  trepidation  of 
the  foot  when  the  weight  happens  to  rest  upon  the  ball  of  the  toe.  It 
is  impossible  for  him  to  rise  from  the  chair  or  to  sit  down  without 
assistance.  There  has  never  been  a  return  of  the  control  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  there  being  retention  of  urine,  which  is  relieved 
by  the  catheter.  Sensations  have  returned  in  the  previously  anaesthetic 
area,  but  are  by  no  means  as  keen  as  in  the  hands  and  arms.  The 
girdle  sensation  remained  for  two  years  and  then  subsided.  There  is 
no  longer  a  zone  of  hypersBsthesia. 

It  is  evident  from  this  case  that  there  was  an  acute  onset,  then  a 
stationary  period  lasting  several  months,  and  then  a  gradual  improve- 
ment, which  progressed  for  six  years,  leaving  the  man  at  the  end  of 
that  time  in  a  stationary  condition  from  which  no  recovery  is  likely. 
The  level  of  the  lesion  was  the  tenth  dorsal  segment,  as  was  shown  by 
the  level  of  the  ansBsthesia.  Inasmuch  as  the  functions  of  the  tentli 
dorsal  segment  of  the  cord  are  very  few,  the  direct  symptoms  in  this 
case  were  quite  subordinate  to  the  indirect  symptoms  due  to  a  cutting 
oflF  of  the  tracts  passing  through  this  segment. 

I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  a  rapidly  advancing  transverse  myelitis 
at  the  sixth  dorsal  segment  left  the  patient  totally  paralyzed  and  abso- 
lutely anaesthetic  below  this  level.  This  condition  had  been  present 
four  years  when  I  saw  him,  and  during  all  this  time  bed-sores  had  been 
prevented  by  having  him  turned  in  bed  every  half-hour  day  and  night. 
The  pressure  of  his  body  weight  caused  a  redness,  followed  by  cyanosis 
in  the  skin,  which  would  surely  have  gone  on  to  a  bed-sore  had  this 
change  of  posture  not  been  made.  In  this  patient,  although  all  sensa- 
tion was  abolished  below  the  level  of  the  eighth  intercostal  nerve,  any 
irritation  of  the  skin  in  the  anaesthetic  region  produced  a  sensation 
which  was  referred  to  the  skin  in  the  hyperaesthetic  band  at  the  level 
of  the  sixth  intercostal  nerve.  Such  erroneous  location  of  sensations 
I  have  observed  in  several  cases  of  myelitis,  but  have  not  seen  it 
described. 

Transverse  lumbar  myelitis  is  the  next  most  common  form  of  mye- 
litis, and  here  the  lesion  may  be  limited  to  the  lumbar  segments  or  may 
involve  both  lumbar  and  sacral  segments  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  an 
example,  the  following  case  may  be  cited : 

Male,  aged  sixty  years,  of  fairly  good  habits  and  without  any  ascer- 
tainable cause,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  tingling  and  numbness  in 
the  legs  as  high  as  the  kness  and  in  the  gluteal  region.  This  numb- 
ness was  followed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  by  a  condition  of 
marked  weakness  in  the  feet  and  legs,  with  drop-foot  and  with  reten- 
tion of  urine  and  inability  to  control  the  rectum.     He  had  considerable 
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dull  pain  in  the  back  over  the  sacrum  and  down  the  back  of  tlie  thighs 
and  legs.  Within  four  hours  of  the  onset  he  was  completely  unable  to 
move  his  legs  in  bed  in  any  direction^  though  when  the  knees  were 
puired  up  slight  adductor  movements  of  the  thighs  could  be  produced 
voluntarily.  An  extensive  area  of  ansesthesia  was  found  in  the  l^s 
and  in  the  back  and  outer  part  of  the  thighs^  but  a  funnel-shaped  zone 
on  the  front  of  the  thigh  was  found  hypersensitive  rather  than  anses- 
theticy  and  there  was  no  disturbance  of  sensation  above  the  level  of 
Poupart's  ligament  in  front.  The  knee-jerks  were  lost,  the  muscles 
that  were  paralyzed  in  the  l^s  were  flaccid,  soft,  and  soon  began  to 
atrophy,  later  on  showing  partial  reaction  of  degeneration.  He  had  a 
slight  fever,  the  temperature  varying  from  99.6®  to  101®  F.  for  six 
days,  when  it  became  normal.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  all  the  symp- 
toms began  slowly  to  improve.  In  the  course  of  three  months  he  had 
begun  to  move  his  limbs,  though  by  this  time  they  were  markedly 
atrophied.  He  had  developed  a  cystitis  due  to  imperfect  catheteriza- 
tion, and  was  still  unable  to  control  the  action  of  his  rectum.  The 
ansesthesia,  though  present,  was  markedly  diminished  in  intensity,  and 
there  was  no  point  upon  the  limbs  where  sensations  of  touch  and  pain 
could  not  be  located.  A  subjective  difference,  however,  between  the 
sensations  of  touch,  temperature,  and  pain,  as  felt  in  the  legs  and  hands, 
was  present.  During  the  following  three  months  the  improvement 
gradually  went  on,  und  seven  months  after  the  onset  he  was  able  to 
walk  with  a  cane,  but  was  still  unable  to  go  up  and  down  stairs.  He 
could  rise  from  a  chair  by  the  aid  of  his  hands,  but  m  walking  there 
was  a  marked  weakness  of  all  the  muscles  and  a  tendency  to  drop- 
foot.  Numbness  was  present  over  the  legs  and  back  of  the  thighs,  and 
it  was  still  necessary  to  use  a  catheter.  This  condition  has  persisted 
for  the  past  five  years,  the  legs  being  weak,  thin,  and  somewhat  insen- 
sitive. The  knee-jerks  have  never  returned,  and  the  action  of  the 
bladder  has  still  to  be  assisted.  He  is  impotent.  The  entire  lumbo- 
sacral enlargement  up  to  the  second  lumbar  segment  was  evidently 
diseased,  but  the  lesion  was  nowhere  so  completely  destructive  as  to 
suspend  motor  and  sensory  functions. 

I  have  seen  a  similar  case,  developing  after  a  confinement  that  had 
been  attended  by  profuse  hemorrhage  but  no  apparent  sepsis.  This 
patient  went  on  slowly  to  complete  recovery  in  six  months. 

When  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord  is  invaded  by  transverse 
myelitis  the  direct  symptoms  appear  in  the  arms  and  hands,  the  hands 
and  arms  below  the  elbow  being  affected  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervical  region,  and  the  arms  and  shoulders  if  the  lesion  is 
as  high  as  the  fifth  cervical  segment.  A  rapid  onset  of  total  paralysis 
with  anaesthesia  and  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  muscles  affected 
and  loss  of  their  reflex  activity  occurs,  the  ansesthesia  on  the  body, 
however,  being  often  lower  down  than  might  be  expected  in  a  cervical 
lesion  of  the  cord.  Thus  in  a  case  of  sudden  onset  of  paralysis  affect- 
ing both  hands  and  muscles  of  the  forearms,  excepting  the  supinator 
longus,  and  attended  by  ansesthesia  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  arm  and 
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in  the  greater  part  of  the  forearm,  excepting  the  radial  side,  the 
anaesthesia  upon  the  trunk,  together  with  the  zone  of  hypersesthesia 
above  it,  was  below  the  level  of  the  nipple.  Paralysis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic in  the  neck,  causing  a  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  retrac- 
tion of  the  eyeball  and  a  loss  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  irritation  of 
the  neck  were  present. 

The  indirect  symptoms  of  spastic  paralysis  in  the  legs  develop  early. 
The  knee-jerks  are  exaggerated,  ankle  clonus  appears,  the  legs  are  stiff 
and  rigid,  and  subject  to  quick  sharp  spasms  of  a  painful  character,  and 
cramps.  There  is  usually  retention  of  urine,  though  occasionally  the 
bladder  may  empty  itself  suddenly  without  the  control  of  the  patient. 
There  is  no  control  of  the  rectum,  which  may  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bladder  when  full.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
priapism  to  occur.  These  cases  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of 
transverse  myelitis  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  region,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  an  ascending  myelitis  which  may  invade  the  cells  govern- 
ing the  phrenic  nerve  and  cause  death  by  respiratory  paralysis. 

In  disseminated  myelitis  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  with  atrophy  and 
disturbances  of  sensation  are  more  extensive  than  in  cases  of  transverse 
lesion,  and  symptoms  appear  both  in  the  legs,  body,  and  arms  simul- 
taneously or  in  rapid  succession.  A  few  muscles  in  each  limb  may  be 
picked  out  by  the  paralysis,  adjacent  muscles  being  weak,  but  showing 
no  tendency  to  atrophy  or  reaction  of  degeneration.  A  disturbance  of 
sensibility  is  usually  marked,  but  does  not  go  on  to  a  total  anaesthesia. 
There  is  commonly  a  loss  of  bladder  and  rectal  control.  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  of  disseminated  myelitis,  but  in  the  following  history  by 
Taylor^  there  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  course  of  the  case: 

A  man,  aged  thirty-two  years,  slipped  while  getting  off  a  train  and 
received  a  slight  shock,  but  did  not  fall  to  the  ground.  His  body  was 
bent  backward,  and  he  stepped  forward  suddenly  in  order  to  preserve 
his  balance.  At  this  time  he  felt  a  little  pain  in  his  loins  and  soon 
after  pains  throughout  his  body.  He  continued  his  work  for  the  two 
following  days.  On  the  third  day,  after  a  long  walk  and  an  exposure 
to  wet,  he  found  himself  unable  to  hold  his  water.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  felt  weakness  in  the  legs  and  had  difiiculty  in  walking  home.  A 
day  later  there  was  marked  weakness  of  the  legs,  retention  of  urine, 
and  considerable  numbness  in  the  legs,  and  the  day  after  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  with  paralysis.  On  the  ninth  day  after  the  injury  he 
had  involuntary  movements  and  a  temperature  of  102°  and  103°  F. 
He  was  then  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  aft^r  the 
injury  was  found  to  be  completely  paralyzed  in  the  lower  extremities, 
was  able  to  move  only  the  head  and  hands,  the  hands  being  weak. 
The  lower  part  of  his  chest  was  immovable  and  the  breathing  vras 
diaphragmatic.  His  voice  was  clear,  but  he  had  a  short,  weak  cough, 
and  could  not  expectorate.  The  abdomen  was  tense,  tympanitic,  not 
resistive.  He  had  a  complete  loss  of  sensation  up  to  the  level  of  the 
seventh  rib  on  both  sides.     There  was  a  sensation  of  pins  and  needles 

*  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  vii.,  p.  12. 
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in  the  upper  extremities,  but  not  in  the  lower,  There  was  no  reflex 
action  in  the  legs  and  the  muscles  were  not  rigid.  Electrical  reactions 
were  normal.  Temperature  continued  high,  101.5°  and  104°  F. 
Three  days  later  he  had  entire  loss  of  power  in  the  right  hand,  and 
the  thoracic  muscles  were  completely  paralyzed.  There  were  cystitis 
and  febrile  symptoms,  and  he  was  delirious.  The  following  day  his 
dyspnoea  was  excessive  and  he  spoke  with  difficulty.  He  could  still 
move  his  left  hand  slightly.  He  died  of  exhaustion.  The  autopsy 
showed  an  extensive  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  from  a  point  three 
inches  above  the  lower  extremity  to  a  point  nine  inches  higher  up,  the 
softening  being  disseminated  in  small  patches  irregular  in  size. 

Prognosis. — In  the  early  stage  of  myelitis  a  very  guarded  prognosis 
must  be  given.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  extent  or  severity 
the  symptoms  may  develop,  and  until  the  progress  is  arrested  the 
outlook  is  always  serious.  Infectious  cases,  especially  those  that  are 
secondary,  have  a  better  chance  of  recovery  than  cases  due  to  disease 
of  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  slower  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  the 
better  the  chance  of  their  arrest.  The  more  absolute  the  anaesthesia 
in  any  case  the  worse  is  the  prognosis.  The  greater  the  pain  in  the 
back,  especially  if  it  is  attended  by  rigidity  of  the  spine,  or  spasms  in 
the  legs,  the  worse  the  prognosis.  After  the  acute  onset  the  prognosis 
will  depend  on  the  severity  of  tlie  symptoms.  Bed-sores  and  cystitis 
make  the  outlook  less  hopeful.  After  very  complete  paralysis  I  have 
seen  a  slow  but  progressive  improvement  and  a  return  of  power  to 
walk.  It  is  always  well  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  some  improvement 
for  two  years.  After  that  time  no  change  can  be  expected.  The 
younger  the  patient  the  more  vigorous  his  general  condition,  and  the 
better  his  habits  the  better  his  chances. 

Treatment.  —  Absolute  rest  in  bed  must  be  enforced  from  the  out- 
set. The  patient  should  lie  in  a  prone  position,  if  possible,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  change  the  position  at  least  every  half-hour 
and  to  so  distribute  the  weight,  by  means  of  pillows  or  by  an  air-bed 
or  water-bed,  as  to  prevent  pressure  of  the  body  coming  upon  the 
bony  points.  Frequent  sponging  of  the  skin  and  careful  attention  to 
cleanliness,  especially  if  there  is  an  incontinence  of  urine  or  feces,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  bed-sores.  Under 
all  circumstances  the  use  of  the  bed-pan  or  urinal  should  be  enforced, 
as  the  effi)rt  of  sitting  up  may  increase  the  symptoms.  If  the  skin  is 
very  red  it  should  be  bathed  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  with  a 
solution  of  alum  and  covered  with  a  powder,  and  no  pressure  on  it 
permitted.  If  a  l)ed-sore  forms  it  is  to  be  dressed  like  any  ulcer  and 
kept  as  aseptic  as  possible.  Stimulants  to  healing,  such  as  balsam  of 
Peru  or  a  galvanic  current  directly  applied,  have  never  seemed  to  me 
to  be  effective.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  remove  all  pressure 
from  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  thus  allow  it  to  heal.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  catheterization,  all  catheters  should  be  kept  in 
antiseptic  solutions  and  carefully  washed,  and  coated  with  cjirbolized 
vaseline  before  being  used.     It  is  too  commonly  tlie  custom  to  limit 
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the  washing  of  the  catheter  to  the  time  sucoeeding  instead  of  preceding 
its  use.  If  cystitis  develops  the  bladder  should  be  washed  out  tvdce 
or  three  times  a  day  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  at 
98^  F.,  and  the  patient  should  be  given  salol^  five  grains^  or  urotropin, 
ten  grains^  every  four  hours  by  the  mouth.  The  action  of  the  bowels 
should  be  r^ulated  by  means  of  laxatives  daily,  which  should  be  as- 
sisted by  an  injection  given  at  a  r^ular  time  of  the  day,  a  pad  being 
constantly  applied  to  the  anus  to  prevent  leakage.  The  spasmodic 
contractions  and  cramps  in  the  muscles  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 
warm  cloths  to  the  back  or  of  warm  bottles,  care  being  taken  not  to 
bum  a  blister  in  the  ansesthetic  skin.  Bromides  are  sometimes  of 
much  service  for  this  symptom.  Any  active  medicinal  treatment  for 
the  disease  during  the  period  of  onset  or  during  the  period  of  maximum 
intensity  is  usually  futile,  though  salicylate  of  soda  and  salicin  have 
been  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  infectious  cases.  When  the  active  proc- 
ess has  come  to  a  standstill  and  a  period  of  improvement  sets  in, 
massage  and  electrical  applications  to  &e  muscles,  gradually  increasing 
voluntary  movements  and  exercises,  tending  to  reestablish  the  volun- 
tary control  of  the  limbs,  are  to  be  used.  Baths  are  also  of  service, 
either  warm  and  cool  sponging  of  the  back,  or  warm  douches  under 
moderate  pressure  (ten  pounds),  or  tepid  sitz  baths  with  sponging  of 
the  back.  Cold  (60°  F.)  or  hot  (100°  F.)  baths  are  to  be  avoided. 
When  the  patient  begins  to  walk  great  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent over-fatigue  and  to  prevent  falls.  Rubber  heels  or  soles  help 
these  paralytics.  In  some  cases  apparatus  may  be  used  to  facilitate 
the  act  of  walking,  such  as  braces  to  the  ankles  or  knees  or  a  stiff 
corset  to  the  back. 

CAISSON  DISEASE. 

Etiology. — Persons  who  have  worked  in  caissons  or  in  deep  mines 
under  high  atmospheric  pressure,  or  under  the  sea  in  divers^  garments 
under  high  atmospheric  pressure,  are  occasionally  seized  with  paralysis 
on  coming  out  into  the  ordinary  air.  This  paralysis  has,  therefore, 
been  ascribed  to  the  sudden  change  of  atmospheric  pressure,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  system  accustoms  itself  to  a  very  much  increased 
pressure — say  of  four  to  six  atmospheres — without  difficulty,  but  the 
sudden  removal  of  this  is  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  Hence,  at  the 
present  time,  where  individuals  have  to  work  subjected  to  such  pres- 
sures provision  is  usually  made  to  remove  this  pressure  very  slowly. 
Thus  modem  mines  and  caissons  have  several  intermediate  chambers 
in  which  the  workmen  are  advised  to  remain  for  one  hour  or  more, 
thus  accustoming  themselves  gradually  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere, 
and  if  this  precaution  is  observed  no  ill  results  follow. 

It  has  been  found  that  ordinary  healthy  men  of  good  habits  are  very 
much  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  men  who  indulge  in  alcohol  freely,  or 
who  have  some  form  of  heart  or  kidney  disejise,  or  who  are  very  fleshy. 
Workmen  gradually  become  accustomed  to  endure  pressure,  and  hence 
there  is  a  greater  danger  for  new  hands  than  for  the  older  workmen. 
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Pathology. — The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  not  fully  determined, 
though  the  lesions  of  myelitis  have  been  found  in  all  eases.  It  has 
been  thought,  from  experimental  investigations,  that  the  development 
of  gas  in  the  bloodvessels  has  resulted  in  embolism  of  an  extensive 
character  in  the  capillaries,  the  emboli  being  bubbles  of  gas,  and  hence 
that  the  acute  myelitis  is  a  true  myelomalacia  from  multiple  emboli. 
In  other  cases  where  no  such  embolism  has  been  discovered,  multiple 
hemorrhages  have  demonstrated  that  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation, 
either  of  the  nature  of  acute  congestion  with  hemorrhage,  or  of  the 
nature  of  acute  thrombosis,  has  been  present. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  disease  develop  very  rapidly 
within  a  short  time  of  the  exit  of  the  individual  into  the  ordinary  air. 
They  are  both  cerebral  and  spinal  symptoms.  The  cerebral  symptoms 
consist  of  headache,  prostration,  feelings  of  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting 
and  vertigo,  double  vision,  and  difficulties  of  speech  and  of  breathing. 
Some  patients  vomit  very  freely  and  then  become  comatose.  The  spinal 
symptoms  are  more  evident  than  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Patients  com- 
plain of  severe  pains  which  are  usually  felt  in  the  legs  and  in  the  trunk, 
occasionally  in  the  arms  and  back,  and  these  pains  persist  even  when 
all  sensation  is  abolished.  Pains  are  referred  commonly  to  the  joints, 
but  may  be  referred  to  any  part  of  the  body,  and  in  their  intensity  and 
severity  resemble  those  of  the  first  stage  of  tabes.  They  are  attended 
by  numbness  and  tingling  or  sensations  of  great  cold  or  of  heat.  Soon 
after  the  onset  of  pain  a  feeling  of  weakness  develops  which  goes  on 
rapidly  to  a  condition  of  paralysis,  both  legs  being  totally  paralyzed 
and  both  arms  being  commonly  affected  soon  after  the  legs.  The 
sphincters  are  paralyzed,  and  the  anaesthesia  rapidly  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Variations  in  degree  in  all  these  symptoms  have 
been  observed,  but  a  large  majority  of  patients  have  been  completely 
paralyzed  within  a  few  hours.  In  many  cases  the  symptoms  subside 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  developed,  and  within  a  week  the  patient  is 
able  to  be  up  and  about.  In  other  cases,  however,  all  the  symptoms 
of  an  acute  myelitis  ensue,  and  in  the  cases  that  have  died  examination 
of  the  spinal  cord  has  demonstrated  both  transverse  myelitis  of  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  cord  with  ascending  and  descending  degenerations 
and  also  disseminated  myelitis.  Such  patients  go  through  the  regular 
symptoms  of  acute  myelitis,  and  either  die  or  become  chronic  invalids. 

Causes  of  death,  as  in  acute  myelitis,  are  usually  cystitis,  bed-sores, 
or  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  therefore,  rests  upon  the 
ascertaining  whether  the  patient  afflicted  has  been  subjected  to  high 
atmospheric  pressure  and  then  has  come  back  into  the  air  very 
suddenly. 

Treatment.  —  A  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  affection  should 
lead  employers  to  warn  their  workmen  against  coming  immediately 
from  a  high  to  a  low  atmospheric  pressure  and  should  make  it  incum- 
bent in  all  works  to  have  a  graduated  series  of  chambers  through  which 
the  laborers  should  be  made  to  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  pressure. 
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When  the  symptoms  have  developed  it  has  been  recommended  to  imme- 
diately return  the  patient  to  the  caisson  or  to  place  him  in  a  pneumatic 
cabinet  where  a  high  atmospheric  pressure  can  be  immediately  pro- 
duced, and  then,  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  pressure,  to  accustom 
him  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  Such  a  pneumatic  cabinet  should 
always  be  accessible  in  works  or  mines  where  laborers  are  subject  to 
this  disease.  When  this  is  not  feasible  it  has  been  recommended  by 
those  who  have  experience  in  this  aflPection  that  large  doses  of  ergot, 
one  drachm  every  hour  or  every  two  hours,  should  be  given.  Bandag- 
ing the  limbs  tightly  with  an  Esmarch  bandage,  and  thus  confining  the 
blood  to  the  larger  cavities,  has  been  employed  with  good  effect  Later 
on  the  treatment  should  be  that  for  acute  myelitis. 

OHBONIO  MYELITIS. 

Etiology. — Chronic  myelitis  may  develop  as  the  result  of  an  acute 
myelitis  when  this  does  not  go  on  to  a  fatal  termination  but  leaves  a 
certain  amount  of  damage  to  the  spinal  cord.  A  myelitis,  however, 
may  be  from  its  onset  a  slow  process,  and  thus  the  disease  may  be 
chronic  from  the  start.  Any  of  the  causes  capable  of  causing  acute 
myelitis  are  equally  capable  of  producing  chronic  myelitis.  Distur- 
bances in  the  circulation  of  the  cord  are  probably  the  primary  cause  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  atheroma  of  the  bloodvessels  or  syphilitic  en- 
darteritis being  among  the  most  common  conditions  found  in  this 
disease.  Chronic  myelitis  may  also  develop  as  the  result  of  chronic 
meningitis,  and  is  usually  associated  with  more  or  less  implication  of 
the  spinal  meninges.  The  term  chronic  myelitis  may  be  applied  to  any 
or  all  of  the  processes  of  degeneration  developing  in  the  cord  in  con- 
nection with  other  spinal-cord  affections.  Thus  the  terminal  stage 
of  lateral  and  combined  sclerosis,  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  of 
acute  or  chronic  poliomyelitis,  or  of  disseminated  sclerosis  may  be 
diagnosticated  as  chronic  myelitis  in  case  no  exact  history  of  the  onset 
of  the  disease  can  be  obtained.  Chronic  myelitis  may  also  occur 
without  any  ascertainable  cause,  a  chronic  irregular  degeneration,  both 
in  the  white  columns  and  in  the  gray  matter  being  found  after  death 
in  cases  where  the  disease  has  been  one  of  slow  and  irregular  type. 
Chronic  myelitis  may  develop  in  the  course  of  very  many  constitu- 
tional diseases  that  produce  disturbance  of  general  nutrition,  and  it  may 
also  develop  secondarily  to  many  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  being 
in  these  cases  due  rather  to  the  toxic  agents  produced  by  the  infection 
than  to  any  direct  bacterial  action.  Any  of  the  various  forms  of  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  its  bony  covering,  or  of  its  meninges,  may  be 
followed  by  a  chronic  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord.  Very  great 
and  long-continued  physictil  exercise  is  also  supposed  to  be  a  cause. 
Chronic  alcoholism  may  produce  a  chronic  myelitis  as  well  as  a  periph- 
eral neuritis,  and  in  some  cases  of  very  severe  peripheral  neuritis 
which  failed  to  recover,  changes  have  been  found  of  a  degenerative 
nature  in  the  spinal  cord.     Thus  chronic  myelitis  may  be  the  result  of 
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a  state  of  poisoning  which  produced  first  a  multiple  neuritis.  Chronic 
myelitis  develops  occasionally  as  a  sequel  of  gout  with  or  without  an 
attending  multiple  neuritis,  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  being  still  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  Chronic  myelitis  is  in  some  cases  due  to 
syphilis,  and  then  it  may  be  either  a  diflfuse  process  advancing  into  the 
cord  from  the  periphery,  attended  by  degeneration  which  appears  first 
in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  and  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
spastic  paraplegia  (the  spinal  syphilis  of  Erb),  or  it  may  be  a  trans- 
verse process  due  to  syphilitic  endarteritis  in  the  vessels  at  a  certain 
level,  or  to  the  appearance  of  syphilitic  indurations  with  infiltration  of 
round  cells  in  both  white  and  gray  matter.  Such  syphilitic  infiltra- 
tions may  be  very  irregular  in  their  distribution ;  may  be  confined  to 
one  segment  of  the  cord,  causing  a  chronic  transverse  myelitis ;  may 
be  limited  to  one  or  more  columns  of  the  cord,  causing  symptoms 
resembling  locomotor  ataxia  or  lateral  sclerosis  of  one  or  both  sides; 
may  cause  a  unilateral  lesion,  producing  symptoms  of  Brown-S^quard 
paralysis,  or  may  be  irregularly  disseminated  tliroughout  the  cord. 
Chronic  myelitis  is  sometimes  due  to  pernicious  ansemia,  the  changes 
in  the  cord  which  occur  in  the  course  of  this  disease  being  diffuse  in 
location  and  slow  in  development^  (see  page  331).  Slow  poisoning  by 
ergot  or  lathyrus  may  cause  chronic  myelitis. 

Chronic  myelitis  is  usujilly  a  disease  of  adult  life,  persons  of  the  ages 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  years  being  more  liable  to  the  affection; 
it  is  about  equally  prevalent  in  males  and  females.  It  is  possibly 
traceable  in  some  cases  to  an  inherited  neuropathic  tendency.  It  is,  in 
my  experience,  a  very  rare  form  of  affection,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  descriptions  found  in  the  older  text-books,  which  rarely  correspond 
to  cases  now  seen  in  the  hospitals,  were  written  before  the  time  when 
careful  distinction  was  made  between  the  various  forms  of  spinal-cord 
disease.  As  the  knowledge  of  spinal-cord  disease  has  increased  it  has 
been  possible  to  separate  accurately  the  different  types,  and  the  more 
this  is  done  the  rarer  the  diagnosis  of  simple  chronic  myelitis  is  made. 
In  fact,  some  authors  have  denied  that  as  a  special  disease  it  can  occur, 
and  affirm  that  it  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  terminal  stage  of 
some  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  cord  already  considered. 

Pathology.  —  The  pathology  of  chronic  myelitis  cannot  be  traced 
accurately  from  the  onset,  inasmuch  as  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease 
is  the  only  one  which  is  opc^n  to  direct  observation.  In  patients  dying 
from  chronic  myelitis  the  spinal  cord  may  present  slight  deformities  in 
its  contour,  but  the  changes  are  only  visible  in  microscopic  section. 
These  changes  are  of  two  varieties :  first,  the  appearance  of  sclerotic 
patches  irregularly  distribute<l  throughout  the  white  and  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.  These  sclerotic  patches  consist  of  a  thickening  of 
the  glia  and  of  the  connective  tissue  about  the  bloodvessels,  usually 
attended  by  a  distention  of  the  bhxKl vessels  and  by  changes  in  their 
walls  of  the  nature  of  endarteritis — both  obliterating  or  atheromatous. 
As  a  rule,  this  sclerotic  tissue  is  thicker  and  more  dense  than  in  the 
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ordinary  forms  of  secondary  degeneration,  or  in  tabes,  or  iu  lateral 
sclerosis.  Oecasionally  In  the  niaBS  of  sclerotic  tissue  a  distended  axis 
cylinder  has  produced  a  cavity,  and  the  cord  presents  the  cribriform 
appearance,  or  Swiss  cheese  appearance,  which  has  been  described  as 
occurring  in  acute  myelitis.  Usually  the  sclerosis  is  tliicker  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cord,  and  is  associated  with  adhesions  of  the  pia  and 
with  chronic  meningitis.  It  has  a  tendency  to  be  thicker  around  the 
bloodvessels  that  enter  the  cord  from  the  periphery,  and  very  of^en 
wedge-shaped  patches  of  sclerosis  are  seen  with  the  apex  pointing 
inward.     It  is  evident  that  the  neuroglia  of  the  cord  ia  increased  in 
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density  and  also  that  the  connective  tissue  iu  the  vessel  walls  is 
thickened.  All  throughout  this  sclerotic  tissue  a  fine  cell  infiltration 
is  found,  more  intense  about  the  bloodvessels,  but  everywhere  present 
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in  the  cord.  If  this  irregular  sclerotic  process  has  gone  on  chiefly  in 
the  surface  of  the  cord  the  so-called  annular  sclerosis  is  found,  a  ring 
of  sclerotic  tissue  surrounding  the  fairly  normal  fibres  of  the  cord,  the 
gray  matter  not  being  greatly  affected.     This  condition  is  rare. 

The  second  pathological  change  present  in  chronic  myelitis  is  an 
advanced  degeneration  of  tlie  nerve  fibres  and  of  the  nerve  cells  through- 
out the  cord.  This  may  be  very  irregular  in  its  distribution ;  and  its 
extent  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy  is  very  often  much  greater  than  the 
extent  of  the  initial  sclerosis  to  which  it  is  secondary.  Secondary 
degeneration  follows  each  nerve  fibre  to  the  end  where  it  is  interrupted 
at  any  point  in  its  connection  with  its  proper  neurone  body.  Thus  a 
small  patch  of  sclerosis  at  one  level  of  the  lateral  column  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  descending  degeneration  in  that  column.  And  a  small 
patch  of  sclerosis  in  the  posterior  column  may  give  rise  to  ascending 
degeneration  as  high  as  tlie  medulla. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  from  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion whether  the  primary  process  in  a  chronic  myelitis  is  due  to  a 
degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres  with  secondary  sclerosis,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  a  primary  sclerosis  with  compression  and  secondary  degen- 
eration of  the  nerve  fibres.  Both  conditions  are  found  in  the  terminal 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  some  sections  it  is  evident  that  the  thickening 
of  connective  tissue  is  greater  than  that  which  occurs  in  an  ordinary 
replacement  hyperplasia.  In  other  regions,  however,  the  sclerosis  is 
quite  comparable  to  that  ordinarily  found  in  secondary  degenerations. 
It  is  this  mingling  of  the  two  processes  in  chronic  myelitis  which  gives 
rise  to  the  irregular  appearance  found.  Enormous  swelling  of  the  axis 
cylinders,  such  as  is  found  in  acute  myelitis,  is  occasionally  observed 
in  chronic  myelitis ;  and  granular  corpuscles,  the  products  of  degenera- 
tion, are  scattered  everywhere  through  the  spinal  cord.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  lesions  tlirough  the  cord  varies  in  different  cases,  both 
transverse  and  disseminated  chronic  myelitis  being  found. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  chronic  myelitis  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  chronic  implication  of  the  various  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  of  the  various  segments  of  the  cord  in  their  gray  mat- 
ter. The  process  is  such  a  slow  one,  however,  and  so  different  in  dif- 
ferent cases  that  no  typical  course  can  be  described  in  this  disease.  A 
general  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  legs,  undue  fatigue  on  exertion,  going 
on  gradually  to  a  state  of  paralysis  of  greater  or  less  degree,  perhaps 
not  sufficient  to  incapacitate  the  patient  for  many  years,  is  the  usual 
history.  The  paralysis  is  usually  of  the  spastic  type,  with  rigidity  in 
the  muscles,  but  it  may  be  confineil  to  a  few  muscles  in  the  limb  affected, 
and  these  muscles  may  show  atrophy  and  reliction  of  degeneration.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  in  the  early  stage  an  increase  in  the  tendon  reflexes, 
with  ankle  clonus,  and  this  may  persist  for  several  years  and  finally 
subside,  and  in  the  later  stages  the  reflexes  may  be  lost.  Occasionally, 
if  the  lesion  happens  to  affect  the  reflex  arc,  the  knee-jerks  are  lost  at 
the  outset.  The  legs  may  be  the  only  parts  paralyzed  for  many  years, 
or  the  paralysis  may  extend  within  tlie  first  year  to  the  arms,  or  it  may 
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b^n  in  the  arms,  but  usually  after  several  years  some  symptoms  of 
paralysis  are  present  in  all  the  extremities.  The  paralysis  rarely  is  as 
extreme  as  it  is  in  the  forms  of  muscular  atrophy,  and  therefore  rarely 
gives  rise  to  permanent  deformities  or  contractures.  These,  however, 
are  occasionally  seen. 

Disturbances  in  the  sensory  sphere  are  very  common  in  myelitis. 
These  usually  consist  of  irregular  parsesthesi®  which  may  be  followed 
by  plaques  of  ansBsthesia  and  analgesia.  Pain  is  not  a  common  symp- 
tom, excepting  in  so  far  as  the  general  stiffness  and  weakness  give  rise 
to  extreme  sensations  of  fatigue  or  painftd  affections  of  the  muscles 
paralyzed,  but  pain  in  the  back  is  not  uncommon  when  the  myelitis  is 
associated  with  a  chronic  meningitis.  In  these  cases  also  some  shoot- 
ing pains  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  body  may  develop. 

Trophic  disturbances  are  quite  common  in  the  course  of  chronic 
myelitis.  Urticaria,  irr^ular  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  vasomotor 
paralysis,  giving  rise  to  flushes  or  streaks  of  pallor,  irregular  growth 
of  the  hair  and  of  the  nails,  trophic  disturbances  of  the  joints  and  of 
the  bones  are  not  uncommonly  observed  in  the  course  of  chronic  mye- 
litis. In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  bed-sores  are  a  distinct  danger. 
But  all  these  symptoms  may  vary  in  intensity,  and  many  of  them  may 
be  recovered  from  with  proper  care. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  as  the  result  of  a  long-continued  chronic 
myelitis  the  patient  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless  paralysis.  He  is 
confined  to  the  bed,  the  limbs  are  wasted  and  very  often  drawn  up  in 
a  condition  of  contracture,  extreme  flexion  of  the  thighs  and  legs  with 
adduction  of  the  thighs  being  present.  In  these  cases  the  hands,  too, 
become  helpless,  and  the  patient  is  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of 
paralysis.  A  complicating  cystitis  not  infrequently  develops,  quite 
early  in  the  course  of  chronic  myelitis,  as  the  irregular  action  of  the 
bladder  may  necessitate  the  constant  use  of  catheters  which  convey 
infection.  Cystitis  and  bed-sores  are  the  common  cause  of  death  in 
this  disease,  tiiough,  if  the  sclerosis  invades  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cord,  affections  of  respiration  and  deglutition  may  be  the  active  cause 
of  death.  Many  symptoms  referable  to  an  implication  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system  are  usually  observed  in  the  course  of  chronic 
myelitis,  crises  such  as  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia  having  been  observed 
frequently.  If  the  first  dorsal  segment  of  the  cord  happens  to  be 
affected  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  will  give 
rise  to  pupillary  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  myelitis  is  to  be  made  entirely 
by  exclusion.  When  all  other  forms  of  spinal-cord  disease  can  be 
eliminated,  and  yet  objective  spinal  symptoms  of  irregular  distribution 
are  present,  chronic  myelitis  may  be  diagnosticated.  When  the  typical 
symptoms  of  the  various  spinal-cord  affections  are  considered,  it  will 
be  evident  that  they  are  none  of  them  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
chronic  myelitis.  The  most  difficult  diagnosis  is  from  disseminated 
sclerosis.  In  this  disease,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  nystagmus 
and  other  cerebral  symptoms  appear  early,  of  which  the  most  notice- 
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able  are  the  scanning  speech  and  the  intention  tremor.  The  develop- 
ment, therefore,  of  cerebral  symptoms  in  the  course  of  the  case  of  sup- 
posed chronic  myelitis  will  indicate  that  the  original  diagnosis  should 
have  been  disseminated  sclerosis.  In  the  early  stage  of  primary  lateral 
sclerosis  or  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  where  the  only  symptoms 
are  spastic  paraplegia  and  where  no  ostensible  cause  can  be  found,  the 
supposition  of  a  transverse  chronic  myelitis  of  the  dorsal  region  may 
be  entertained ;  but  this  diagnosis  can  only  be  substantiated  when  the 
development  of  sensory  symptoms  and  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  make  it  probable  that  the  lesion  is  more  extensive 
than  one  affecting  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  alone. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  chronic  myelitis  is  uniformly  unfav- 
orable, and  the  patients  are  destined  to  a  life  of  invalidism. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  chronic  myelitis  is  one  of  care  of 
the  general  health,  the  various  symptoms  of  the  disease  being  coun- 
teracted as  they  arise,  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  patient  kept  in  a  state 
of  comfort.  All  the  measures  already  recommended  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  locomotor  ataxia  may  be  carried  out  in  the  course  of 
chronic  myelitis,  and  are  not  infrequently  attended  by  temporary 
improvement.  This  is  particularly  true  of  hydrotherapeutic  treatment 
and  the  caf^ful  application  of  massage.  A  prevention  of  any  of  the 
complicating  diseases  which  cause  death  will  be  a  duty  in  the  latter 
stages. 

SENILE  PARAPLEGIA. 

People  of  advanced  years,  especially  those  who  are  rather  feeble,  are 
occasionally  afflicted  by  a  slowly  progressive  weakness  of  the  legs, 
attended  by  pain  and  sensations  of  numbness,  undue  fatigue  upon  exer- 
tion, and  possibly  with  a  slight  degree  of  difficulty  in  the  retention  of 
urine.  These  symptoms  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  about 
to  develop  chronic  myelitis.  They  are  of  very  slow  progress  and  pro- 
duce disturbance  of  walking  which  results  in  a  slight  dragging  of  the 
feet,  or  rather  shuffling  gait,  difficulty  in  getting  up  stairs  or  stepping 
up  into  a  carriage,  but  not  attended  by  any  true  ataxia  of  movement. 
A  great  sense  of  weariness  is  usually  experienced  in  these  patients  after 
any  exertion,  and  they  may  be  the  subjects  of  senile  tremors  of  the 
hands  or  of  the  head.  Very  many  patients  afflicted  in  this  way  are 
the  subjects  of  chronic  arterial  disease  or  of  chronic  affections  of  the 
heart.  The  condition  may  develop  occasionally  quite  rapidly,  all  the 
symptoms  appearing  within  a  few  days,  and  making  it  difficult  for  the 
patient  to  move  about  at  all.  In  my  own  experience  the  affection  is 
more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is  probably  due  to  some  dis- 
turbance of  circulation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  either  of 
the  nature  of  an  arterial  anaemia  or  of  a  venous  congestion.  This  seems 
likely  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  absolute  rest  in 
bed,  skilful  massage,  the  use  of  hot  applications  to  the  spine,  followed 
by  cool  douching,  heart  stimulants,  and  general  tonics  result  in  a  pro- 
greasive  recovery. 
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Autopsies  are  wanting  to  establish  the  pathology^  as  no  fiital  cases 
have  been  recorded. 

Disseminated  or  insular  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord  is  so  commonly 
associated  with  similar  lesions  in  the  brain  that  it  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  brain  diseases. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD.     HiEMATOMYELIA. 

Injubibs  and  wounds  of  the  Epinul  cord,  producing  a  laceration  of 
tlie  cord  and  hemorrhages  within  it  or  in  the  spinal  canal,  are  of  fre- 
queut  occurrence.  The  usual  cause  of  such  injuries  to  the  cord  are 
fractures  aud  dislocatioDS  of  the  vertebrae.  It  is  natural  from  the 
length  of  the  organ  and  from  its  location  within  a  narrow  cylindrical 
bony  cannl  that  any  injury  to  the  wall  surrounding  it  should  have  a 
direct  or  indirect  effect  upon  it.  And  it  is  rare  for  a  fracture  or  a  dis- 
location of  the  vertebra  to  occur  without  producing  immediate  damage 
of  the  spinal  cord. 
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Fatholo^. — Such  an  injury  is  usually  attended  by  a  compression 
and  bruising,  or  by  a  laceration  of  the  cord,  a  disintegration  of  its 
sabstancc,  and  a  considerable  hemorrhaji^e  that  perforates  the  cord  and 
is  followed  by  an  inflammatory  process  that  may  intensify  the  disinte- 
gration or  may  go  on  to  an  attempt  at  rcjiair  by  the  formation  of  an 
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extensive  cicatrix.  Fig.  129  sliows  tlic  uppcsaraiicc  of  a  spiiml  cord 
after  a  fi-actiire  of  the  sixtli  cervical  vertebra.  The  eiglitli  cervical 
segment  was  crushed  and  di integrated,  the  typical  i'oriu  of  tlie  gray 
matter  being  obliterated  and  tlie  tracts  in  tlie  white  matter  torn  across. 
A  large  hemorrhage  occurred  which  peneti-ated  the  cord  iiud  destroyed 
tlie  gray  matter  for  some  distance  above  aud  below  the  eiglith  cervical 
segment,  being  largely  confined  to  the  gray  matter,  especially  of  the 
posterior  horu.  The  clot  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  which  is 
always  within  the  gray  matter.  (Fig.  130.1  In  another  case,  wTie're" 
the  fracture  oecuri-cd  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  hemorrhage  surrounded 
the  cord  above  and  below  the  destroyed  st^ment,  filling  the  spinal 
canal  withiu  the  dum. 

When  the  coi-d  is  exposetl  at  the  autofisy  or  in  a  surgical  operation 
for  the  repair  of  the  fi-actui-e,  its  exteinial  ai>pe[irance  may  not  be 
changed,  aud  if  the  pia  aud  sheath  be  uot  ruptured    there  may  be 
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very  little  evidence  of  the  extreme  destruction  present.  It  is  only 
upon  section  that  the  lesion  is  evident.  Thus,  in  the  i-ase  fram  which 
the  figures  are  taken  external  inspection  showed  no  lesion  of  the  cord. 
But  ou  cutting  the  cord  the  general  disintegnition  and  hemorrhage  were 
visible.  Bullet  wounds  and  stab  wounds  of  the  cord  cause  a  similar 
disintegration  of  the  spinal  elements  and  a  hemorrhage  without  or 
within  the  cord.  These  are  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  ])nrulent  in- 
flammation, the  result  of  septic  material  brought  in  with  the  bullet  or 
knife.  This  infiamniatory  condition  involves  the  meninges  as  well  as 
the  cord  itself,  and  may  go  on  to  purulent  myelitis  or  to  abscess  of  the 
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conl  with  total  destruction  in  a  transvei'se  direction.  Hemorrhages 
within  the  cord  cjiuse  a  long,  narrow,  cylindrical  clot  usually  within 
the  gray  matter,  sometimes  in  the  posterior  columns,  very  rarely  in  tlie 
lateral  columns.  The  maximum  destruction  is  limited  to  one  or  two 
segments,  but  the  clot  may  perforate  a  number  of  s^ments,  even  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the  cord.  Sometimes  many  little  clots  are 
found  at  diflFerent  levels.  Occasionally  the  capsule  of  the  cord  is 
broken  and  the  hemorrhage  reaches  the  pia  and  infiltrates  it.  If  the 
patient  dies  at  once  the  clot  is  found  surrounded  by  broken-down  cord 
tissue  filled  with  small  cells  and  granular  corpuscles  —  pigment  and 
hsematin  crystals.  If  the  patient  survives  a  few  weeks  the  clot  may 
be  somewhat  absorbed  and  contracted,  the  tissue  about  it  may  be 
yellowish-red  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve  elements,  and  the 
cells  and  fibres  will  be  found  in  all  stages  of  disintegration.  If  the 
patient  lives  for  some  years  the  clot  may  be  entirely  absorbed,  leaving 
either  a  long  scar  of  connective  tissue  or  a  long  cavity  lined  with  con- 
nective tissue — the  hemato-myelo-porus  of  Van  Gieson.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  causing  compression  of  the 
coixl  by  a  clot,  may  occur.  Janeway  has  described  such  a  condition 
occurring  in  a  patient,  the  subject  of  hemophilia.  I  have  seen  one 
case  which  came  on  suddenly  after  unusual  exertion. 

In  the  patients  who  survive  secondaiy  degenerations  develop  in  the 
coixl,  as  in  cases  of  transverse  myelitis,  above  and  below  the  injured 
s^ments ;  secondary  degeneration  also  occura  in  the  motor  nerves  from 
the  segment  injui*e(l,  to  the  muscles,  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  as  in 
anterior  poliomyelitis. 

Etiology.  —  Hemorrhage  within  the  spinal  canal  or  within  the  cord 
may  l)e  the  result  of  severo  blows  or  falls  or  of  direct  concussion. 
Thus  I  have  seen  multiple  hemorrhages  in  the  pia  with  a  number  of 
small  clots  outside  the  cord  following  a  fall  through  an  elevator  shaft; 
down  five  stories.  I  have  also  seen  a  hemorrhage  in  the  conns  ter- 
minals due  to  the  patient  sitting  down  whero  thero  was  no  seat  and 
injuring  the  buttocks.  Hemorrhages  may  also  occur  as  the  result  of 
six)ntaueous  rupture  of  bloodvessels,  either  after  great  eflFort  or  aftier 
long-continued  arterial  disease.  In  one  case  a  severe  sudden  bending 
forward  of  the  neck  without  dislocation  or  fracture  was  followed  by  a 
hemorrhage  within  the  cord  which  penetrated  through  the  cervical  and 
half  the  dorsal  segments,  causing  a  long  tubular  clot.  In  another  case 
the  lifting  of  an  unusual  weight  was  immediately  followed  by  a  hemor- 
rhage in  the  lower  lumbar  region  which  destroyed  tlie  lumbar  and 
sacral  enlargement  and  infiltrated  the  cauda  equina,  die  latter  being 
found  embedded  in  the  clot  at  the  autopsy. 

Symptoms.  —  When  a  vertebra  is  dislocated  or  fractured  a  displace- 
ment either  of  the  spinous  process  or  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  can 
be  felt,  causing  a  double  deformity.  The  muscles  about  the  fractured 
bone  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  rigidity,  and  a  fixation  of  the  back  or 
neck  in  an  abnormal  ]K)sition  occurs.  Any  motion  causes  gi'eat  pain 
both  at  the  jK)int  of  injury  and  in  the  domain  of  nerves  which  are 
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compressed  or  lacerated.  The  exact  character  of  the  injury  can  only 
f  be  determined  by  an  examination  with  the  Roentgen  rays.  There  are 
\  some  cases  on  record  where  slight  fractures  or  partial  dislocations 
U.  caused  no  spinal  symptoms.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  spinal 
symptoms  exceed  in  severity  any  apparent  surgical  injury,  for  disloca- 
tion may  be  temporary  and  spontaneously  reduced.  The  surgical 
aspect  of  the  case,  however,  is  of  less  interest  than  the  symptoms  of 
spinal  lesion.  These  depend  wholly  upon  the  position  of  the  injury ; 
the  higher  the  fracture  the  more  extensive  the  symptoms,  for  the  injury 
usually  arrests  all  voluntary  motion  and  conscious  sensation  in  the  parts 
below  the  level  of  the  lesion.  Hence  the  level  of  the  symptoms  indi- 
cates the  level  of  the  lesion.  The  facts  of  the  localization  of  spinal 
functions  already  presented  in  detail  need  not  be  reproduced  here ;  but 
if  carefully  studied  they  will  permit  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lesion  to  be  reached.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  posture  involuntarily  assumed  by  the  patient  in  bed  (see  page 
182),  to  the  extent  of  the  paralysis  (see  page  171),  and  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  ansesthesia  (see  page  191). 

In  any  case  of  injury  of  the  cord  a  state  of  paraplegia  is  produced 
at  once.  The  paralysis  is  complete,  the  limbs  are  relaxed  and  flaccid, 
the  reflex  action  is  much  diminished,  and,  in  cases  of  transverse  lesion 
with  entire  division  of  the  cord,  is  lost;  there  is  incontinence  of  urine 
wlffi  retention  and  a  paralysis  of  the  rectum ;  there  is  often  a  state  of 
priapism ;  there  are  pains  in  the  back  at  the  level  of  the  fracture  and 
in  the  region  of  the  body  to  which  the  nerves  near  the  fracture  go ; 
these  pains  are  often  attended  by  twitchings  of  the  muscles  which  cause 
much  discomfort ;  there  is  a  condition  of  anaesthesia  more  or  less  com- 
plete whose  upper  limit  is  easily  defined  and  corresponds  to  the  level 
of  the  lesion ;  there  is  a  zone  of  hyperesthesia  just  above  the  anaesthetic 
level.  The  segment  of  the  cord  which  is  affected  in  any  particular 
'ftacture  is  the  one  that  is  opposite  the  fractured  vertebra,  ^he 
researches  of  Reid*  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  not  a  umfbiOL. 
relation  between  the  vertebrae  and  the  segments  of  the  cord.  The 
diagram  (Fig.  131)  of  Dejerine  shows  the  usual  relation  between  the 
various  segments  of  the  cord  and  the  spines  and  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
Chipault  has  given  a  practical  set  of  rules  for  determining  the  rela- 
tion of  the  segments  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  He  says : 
"In  the  cervical  region  add  one  to  the  number  of  the  vertebra,  and 
this  will  give  the  segment  opposite  to  it.  In  the  upper  dorsal  region 
add  two;  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  add  three. 
The  lower  part  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  spinous  process  and  the  space 
below  it  are  opposite  the  lower  three  lumbar  scj^ments.  The  twelfth 
dorsal  spinous  process  and  the  space  below  it  are  opposite  the  sacral 
segments."  The  spinal  cord  ends  opposite  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra  or  opposite  the  cartilage  in  the  space  below  it.  The  lower 
half  of  the  spinal  canal  is,  therefore,  occupied  by  the  cauda  equina 
only.     In  infants  the  cord  reaches  as  low  down  as  the  body  of  the 
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third  lumbar  vertebra,  but  by  the  age  of  twelve  years  the  lower  limit 
is  opposite  the  body  of  the  second  vertebra. 

Certain  special  symptoms  attend  fractures  at  diflFerent  levels : 

I.  Fractures  of  the  upper  four  cervical  vertebraB  are  usually  attended 
by  sudden  death  either  from  involvement  of  the  vital  centres  in  the 
adjacent  medulla  or  by  a  lesion  of  the  centres  of  the  phrenic  nerves 
and  respiratory  paralysis.  In  a  few  patients  who  have  survived  for  a 
few  days  pain  has  been  felt  in  the  great  occipital  nerves ;  the  head  has 
been  held  rigid,  and  any  motion  of  it  has  been  very  painful ;  a  deformity 
has  been  felt  in  the  pharynx ;  a  total  paralysis  of  the  entire  body  below 
the  neck  has  occurred,  and  high  or  subnormal  temperature  with  very 
rapid  pulse  have  been  present     Death  always  follows  soon. 

II.  Fractures  of  the  lower  three  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae 
are  quite  common,  over  one-quarter  of  spinal  fractures  being  in  this 
location.  Divers  into  shallow  water,  laborers  whose  heads  are  bent 
forward  upon  their  bodies,  and  persons  struck  by  heavy  objects  falling 
on  the  shoulders,  or  who  fall  from  a  height  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
body  is  bent  upon  the  head  usually  fracture  one  or  more  of  these  cervi- 
cal vertebra.  In  such  fractures  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  half  of 
the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord  is  injured. 

(a)  Wlien  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  enlargement  is  injured  the 
paralysis  of  the  arms  is  complete  and  the  arms  lie  relaxed  at  the  side 
of  the  patient ;  pain  is  felt  in  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  spasms  of 
the  arm  muscles  are  frequent ;  anaesthesia  is  complete  below  the  deltoid 
area  over  the  shoulder-joint  (Fig.  132) ;  there  is  no  reflex  activity  in 
the  upper  extremities,  but  there  may  be  some  reflex  activity  in  the 
legs  afker  the  shock  passes  ofl*,  and  this  soon  becomes  exaggerated; 
there  is  asually  constant  priapism,  and  retention  of  urine  which  must 
be  relieved  by  catheter ;  there  is  paralysis  of  the  rectum ;  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  bed-sores,  respiration  is  wholly  diaphragmatic; 
coughing  and  expiratory  efforts  are  impossible  ;  a  high  fever  and  rapid 
pulse  develop ;  unusual  sweating  of  the  entire  body  occurs,  and,  as  a 
rule,  death  follows  during  the  first  or  second  week.  If  the  patient 
survives  a  state  of  nearly  complete  paralysis  remains,  with  atrophic 
paralysis  of  the  arms  and  spastic  paralysis  of  the  legs. 

(6)  When  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  enlargement  is  injured  the 
paralysis  of  the  arms  is  partial,  the  shoulder  muscles  and  the  flexors 
of  the  forearms  escaping,  and  sometimes  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
forearms  also  escape.  In  this  form  the  patient  lies  with  the  arms 
abducted  from  the  sides  and  the  forearms  flexed,  the  hands  resting  on 
the  chest ;  the  body  and  legs  are  paralyzed  and  flaccid,  pain  is  felt  in 
the  hands  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  forearms  and  often  about  the 
body  ;  the  anaesthesia  is  more  marked  oa  the  inner  side  of  the  arms  and 
forearms  and  is  total  in  the  hands  (Fig.  133  to  135) ;  it  affects  the 
body  also,  but  the  upper  limit  of  anaesthesia  on  the  body  may  be  as 
low  as  the  nipple ;  there  is  a  region  of  hypcraesthesia  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  arm  and  about  the  chest  above  the  nipple ;  there  may  be  a 
temjx)rary  suspension  of  reflex  action  in  the  logs,  followed  later  by 
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exag^ratioa  (»f  all  the  reflexes ;  tliere  is  priapism,  retetilioa  of  urine,  > 
pamlysis  of  tlie  bluilder  and  re«tiim ;  there  is  au  ociilo-pupiltarj  par- 
alysis with  coDtraction  of  tlie  pupil,  failure  to  dilate  whea  the  neck  is 
acralcheil,  anJ  a  nuiTowiiig  tjf  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  retraution  of 
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the  eyeball,  those  symptoms  indicating  a  lesion  of  tlie  first  dorsal  seg- 
ment, but  being  freijueDtly  present  with  any  injury  of  tlie  lower  cervi- 
(STeutargeraent.  The  panilysis  is  not  always  Bymmetrieal  in  the  arms, 
maA  many  muscles  muy  escape  if  the  lesion  is  low  down  in  the  eu- 


(Bnii 


largemeot.  (Fig.  136.)  If"  the  patient  recovers  a  state  of  atrophic 
paralysis  in  tiie  upper  extrc^mities  of  greater  or  less  extent  ri'miiina  and 
a  condition  of  spastic  {taralyais  in  tbc  legs. 

III.  Fractures  of  the  dorsal  vertebrte  are  rather  infrequent.     They 
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cause  a  paralysis  of  the  legs  and  abdominal  muscles  with  loss  of  ciod- 
trol  of  bladder  and  rectum.     There  is  a  distinct  jjirdle  sensation  ofKn 
i  by  pain.     There  is  a  line  of  antesthesia  about  the  trunk  above 


I 


which  is  a  zone  of  hypenesUiesia.  This  line  of  aueesthesia  is  usually 
the  most  important  guide  to  the  level  of  the  lesion,  but  it  is  not  on  a 
line  with  that  level.  (Figs.  137  and  13S.)  It  is  from  three  to  four 
inches  below  it,  for  tliere  is  an  overlapping  or  anastomosis  of  the 


Fig.  137. 


Fio.  138. 


sensory  filamenta  of  nervcB,  and  the  intercostal  nerves  of  one  segment 

supply  the  skin  directly  related  to  two  or  even  three  atljacent  segments, 

as  Sherrington'  has  shown,     (Fig.  139.)     Furthermore,  the  sensory 
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fibres  entering  the  cord  asceDcl  to  the   two   higher  8^;nients  beforej 
terminating,  and  hence  a  trausverBe  lesion  of  the  cord  does  not  cutoff' 
all  the  sensations  from  the  nerve  roots  at   ite  level.     This  will  bei, 
anderstuod  by  reference  to  Fig.  44.     Thus  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
Bixth  dorsal  vertebra  the  eighth  dorsal  s^ment  was  injured,  and  the  {I. 
line  of  aoesthesia  corresponded  to  the  distribution  of  the  tenth  dorsal  jil 
nerve,  being  three  inches  below  the  level  of  the  injury.     The  zone  of  1'' 
hypenesthesia  which  lies  above  the  level  of  the  antesthesia  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  sensations  received  in  segments  of  the  cord  Just  above  the 
lesion  which  are  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  irritation  are  felt  to  an 
exaggerated  degree.     The  girdle  sensation  is  a  consciousness  of  this 
hypersensitive  skin.     If  the  cord  is  not  severed  and  is  capable  of 

FiQ.  139. 


transmitting  some  sensations  through  the  lesion,  patients  of^en  refer  to 
this  hypersensitive  zone,  all  sensations  coming  up  from  the  legs.  Thus 
in  one  of  my  patients  a  pin-prick,  or  pinch,  or  touch,  or  a  thermal 
sensation  produced  in  the  paralyzed  and  anaesthetic  legs  or  trunk,  was 
always  felt  about  the  level  of  the  sixth  dorsal  nerve.  If  on  the  back 
of  the  body  it  was  referred  to  tlie  back ;  if  in  front,  to  the  front,  and 
it  was  always  felt  on  the  side  wliieh  was  irritated.  Tins  man  had  a 
transverse  injury  of  the  cord  due  to  fracture  at  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra 
and  had  been  paraplegic  four  years  when  examine<l.  I  have  seen  thig  '\ 
symptom  in  nmny  eases,  but  have  not  seen  it  described.  It  is  of  ; 
service  in  distinguishing  total  from  partial  lesions  of  the  cord.  In  ■■ 
cases  of  dorsal  injury  the  initial  symptoms  may  slowly  subside  in  part. 
The  patient  remains,  however,  in  a  state  of  sjKistic  {>arapl^ia  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  lateral  sclerosis  due  to  the  descending  degeneration 
in  the  motor  tracts  of  the  cord.  The  danger  of  bed-sores  and  cystitis 
is  directly  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  ancesthesia  remaiuiug.  Some- 
times these  patients  live  for  many  years. 

It  is  in  cases  of  dorsal  injury  that  the  syndrome  due  to  a  lesion  of 
one  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  known  as  BrowTi-S6quard  paralysis,  is 
most  commonly  seen,  although  it  may  result  from  a  lesion  at  any  level. 
This  combination  of  symptoms  is  as  follows ; 

1.  On  the  side  of  the  lesion  there  is  paralysis  with  ri^dity;  an 
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increase  of  tendon  reflexes;  vasomotor  paresis  causing  a  temporary 
elevation  of  temperature ;  a  diminution  in  muscular  sense  and  of  the 
sense  of  position  of  the  leg;  a  general  hypersensitive  state  to  touch, 
temperature,  and  pain  up  to  the  level  of  the  lesion,  which  may  subwde 
after  a  time ;  there  is  a  narrow  zone  of  anieethesia  about  the  body  to 
touch,  temperature,  and  pain,  the  latter  two  being  lost  a  little  lower 
liiaa  touch. 

2.  On  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  there  is  no  paralysis;  there  is  a 
slight  increase  of  tendon  reflexes;  there  is  ancesthesia  to  touch,  tem- 
perature, and  pain  up  to  a  line  passing  about  the  body  about  an  inch 
lower  than  the  zone  of  anesthesia  oa  the  side  of  the  lesion.  The 
accompauying  diagram  (Fig.  140),  illustrating  the  course  of  motor  and 
senary  fibres  through  a  cord,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  a  lesion  involv- 
ing one  segment  on  the  left  side 
only,  demonstrates  the  manner  in 
which  these  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced. The  lesion  interrupts  the 
transmission  of  nervous  impulses  of 
various  kiuds.  In  a  patient  of  my 
own  a  fracture  of  the  seventh  dor- 
sal vertebra  caused  this  syndrome, 
which  was  partly  relieved  by  oper- 
ation. The  fractured  lamina  that 
compressed  the  cord  was  removed, 
the  symptoms  gmdiially  subsided, 
but  even  at  the  end  of  eight  years 
there  remains  some  stifl'ness  of  the 
paralyzed  leg  and  an  appreciable 
difference  of  sensation  on  the  two 
'   sides  in  the  legs. 

IV.  Fractures  at  the  lower  two 
dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vertebra 
are  the  most  commou  fractures  of 
the  spine,  over  one-half  of  the  cases 
being  io  this  locality.  Such  frac- 
tures injure  the  lumWr  enlargement 
of  the  cord. 

(«)  When  the  upper  part  of  the 
enlargement  is  destroyed  there  is 
total  paralysis  with  flaccid  condition 
in  the  abdominal  muscles  and  in 
the  muscles  of  the  thighs,  with  in- 
'  ci'easing  atrophy  and  reaction  of  de- 
generation and  a  loss  of  reflex  action ; 
there  is  paralysis  without  atrophy  or 
change  in  electric  reaction  in  the  muscles  of  the  Icjis  and  feet;  the 
legs  lie  extended  in  bed  and  cannot  be  drawn  up;  there  is  loss  of 
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voluntary  control  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  with  retention  of  urine;, 
compressiiiu  of  the  testicle  does  not  cause  a  contraction  of  the  al>domi-< 
nil)  muscle  of  the  same  side  (KocheHs  reflex) ;  there  is  anesthesia  as ,' 
high  as  Poupjirt's  ligament  about  the  body,  and  the  girdle  sensation  is 
located  here.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  upper  two  lumbar  s^ 
ments  escape,  the  funucl-slinpc<l  area  ou  the  front  of  the  thigh  is  hyper- 
sensitive (Fig,  141),  a  sense  of  pain  is  felt  there,  and  the  annsthe^a  is 


confined  to  the  area  corresponding  to  the  third  lumbar  segment  and  the 
segments  below  it.  If  tliese  |>atients  recover  in  part,  as  they  often  do, 
a  great  degree  of  inability  remains,  as  the  thighs  are  paralyzed. 

(A)  WhcH  the  lower  part  only  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  is  de- 
stroyed, the  upper  portion  escaping,  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  1^ 
below  the  knit's,  or  even  to  the  |>eronei  and  feet,  and  these  miiscles  are 
soon  atrophied  and  show  a  reaction  of  degeneration;  the  thighs  are 
drawn  up  in  bed  and  the  legs  arc  flexed ;  the  knee-jerks  are  sometimes 
present,  but  there  is  never  any  ankle  clonus  or  toe  reflex ;  there  is 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  with  complete  relaxation  of  both 
sphincters;  pain  is  felt  iu  the  back  and  in  the  feet  or  legs;  the  anaes- 
thesia is  confined  to  the  back  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  and  is  great- 
est on  the  outer  part  of  the  leg  and  foot,  some  one  of  the  peculiar  areas 
of  aneesthesia  shown  in  Figs.  142  and  143  being  present.  Sensation 
in  tile  testicles  is  preserved.  In  these  cases  a  recovery  leaves  the 
patient  with  some  [x>wcr  of  getting  about  on  crutches,  as  apparatus 
may  hold  the  knees  and  ankles  firm,  while  the  thighs  are  under  vol- 
untary control. 

((')  Lesions  are  sometimes  limited  to  the  conus  tcrminalis  or  lower 
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three  sacral  ee^meats.  The  most  common  leeioD  is  a  hemoirhage. 
The  BymptomB  produced  are  a  loaa  of  control  of  the  bladder  and 
reotom,  with  complete  relaxatioa  of  the  Bphinctera,  a  total  low  of 


iHtonoflluirounhliiml 


sexual  power,  and  an  area  of  anaesthesia  either  Hniitfid  to  the  anal  re- 
gion, including  the  posterior  part  of  the  scrotum  or  posterior  half  of 
the  labia  and  perineum,  or  extending  into  a  heart-shaped  area  ov^r  fh^ 
sacral  region,     (Figs.  145  to  147.) 
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V.  Fractures  of  the  lower  four  lumbar  vertebna  or  of  the  Bacrum 
cause  comprea^on  of  the  cauda  equiua,  bat  no  iujury  of  the  cord.  The 
Cauda  equina  is  shown  in  Fig.  148.  Compression  of  it  by  fractuie 
produces  very  much  the  same  kind  of  symptoms  as  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord,  since  it  is  made  up  of  the  nerve  roots 
coming    off  from    the    lumbar    enlai^emenL  Fia.  148. 

When  this  mass  of  nerves  is  compressed  it  is 
found  that  the  innermost  ones  suffer  chiefly, 
and  as  these  arise  from  the  sacral  s^ments  the 
symptoms  of  injury  to  the  cauda  equina  are 
often  those  of  sacral  lesions,  viz.,  paralysis  of 
the  feet  and  peronei,  loss  of  control  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  with  relaxation  of  the 
sphincters  and  incontinence  of  urine,  and  anes- 
thesia in  the  saddle-shaped  area  on  the  but- 
tocks, about  the  anus,  and  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  genitals.  The  symptoms  may  not  be 
equally  distributed  in  the  two  legs.  In  one 
case  of  fracture  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
the  symptoms  were  unilateral.  Fig.  149  shows 
the  drop-foot  present  in  this  patient,  and  Fig 
150  shows  the  area  of  antEsthema  present 
No  Brown-S^uard  syndrome  can  be  caused 
by  a  partial  lesion  of  the  cauda  equina.  The 
power  of  regeneration  of  the  nerves  is  well 
known.  Hence  complete  recovery  is  possible 
after  cauda  lesions.  In  the  patient  shown  in 
Fig.  149,  operation  for  the  elevation  of  bone 
and  removal  of  pressure  resulted  in  a  complete  j 
cure. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  cauda  equina  lesion  from 
a  lesion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  is  not 
always  possible  from  the  nervous  symptoms 
alone.  The  diagram  of  Schultze  (Fig.  148) 
shows  that  two  lesions  may  cause  tlie  same 
symptoms.  In  fractures  or  injuries  the  loca- 
tion of  the  lesion  is,  however,  not  so  uncertain 
as  it  is  in  hemorrhage  within  the  cord  ( 
tumors  within  the  spinal  canal.     It  is  to  be  ' 

remembered  that  at  the  site  of  the  fracture  [ 

or  injury  the  nerves  arc  often  lacerated  or  com-  pre»ing  n*  c»ud»  equin*  pro- 
pressed  as  they  issue  from  the  fractured  verte-  f""  f^""™!  "s"™"  "x™?- 

^  ^^  .  ^  .  .  tomL  _Vcr,  uunor  ciunl  DarrO' 

bra.     This  causes  mtense  pam  or  a  zone  of  (Schuiue.) 
auEEsthesia.     The  location  of  this  pain  or  zone 

may  t>e  at  a  higher  level  than  the  aaeesthesia  produced  by  com- 
pression of  the  cauda  or  cord,  and  may  often  be  a  guide  to  the 
level  of  the  lesion.  Thus  in  a  case  of  injury  to  the  back  the  pain 
was  felt  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  on  one  side,  and  in  this  r^iOQ 


Diignm  af  tbe  lumbu  gd- 
■rgmient  wid  the  cauda  wjuLnm 
1,  loloa  of  the  lover  bail  ol  Ibe 
BnUrgement.  uid  B,  legion  ci: 
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tlie  skin  was  anEesthetic,  the  paralysiH  was  limited  to  the  feet,  bladder, 
and  rectum,  and  thore  was  (air  sensation  in  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lumlmr  segments.  In  tJiJa  case  the  diagnosis  of  a 
lesion  of  the  third  lumbar  segment  could  be  excludwl  and  a  diagnosis 
made  of  compression  of  the  cauda  equina  and  laceration  of  the  third 

Fio.  U9.  Fio.  150. 


CAUiia  equlQR,  rellevod  bjr  DJH^ntloa.  Lloyd.) 

lumbar  nerve.  Symptoms  of  cauda  equina  lesions  are  less  likely  to  be 
exactly  symmetrical  in  their  distribution  than  symptoms  of  lesion  of 
the  eonus  terniinalis.  In  cauda  equina  lesions  severe  pain  iu  the 
iKtck,  perineum,  and  genitals  is  more  common  than  in  lesious  of  the 
cord.     Bed-sores  are  more  likely  to  develop  iu  lesions  of  the  cord. 

In  the  description  of  sympt'>ms  here  given  the  lesion  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  transverse  one.  This  is  the  nde.  But  in  many  cases  the 
lesion  is  somewhat  irregular,  one  side  or  part  of  the  cord  suffering  more 
than  the  other.  And  in  otlier  cases  there  occur  perforating  hemorrhages 
in  the  gray  matter  above  the  transverse  lesion,  which  also  give  rise 
to  sym])tom8.  In  both  these  conditious  the  symptoms  are  n(}t  as  sym- 
metrical as  in  a  transverse  lesion  — the  paralysis  may  be  greater  iu  one 
leg  or  arm  than  in  the  other,  and  the  area  of  ans^tbesia  on  the  two 
sides  may  differ.  The  asymmetry  of  symptoms  is  even  more  marked 
in  spontaneous  hemorrhage  in  tlic  cord  without  external  injury.^     In 

'  For  a  full  history  oF  the  raaea  here  cited  the  reader  h  referred  to  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Uedic^  Sciences,  Jut)',  1892,  and  Brain,  1S94. 
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discussing  syriugomyelia  the  fact  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
symptoms  of  that  disease  may  be  produced  by  hemorrhage  within  the 
spinal  cord ;  hence  in  any  case  where  these  symptoms  develop  rapidly 
after  an  injury  spinal  hemorrhage  may  be  suspected.     (See  page  262.) 

Another  symptom  which  requires  special  mention  is  the  extreme 
lancinating  pain  felt  either  in  the  trunk  or  in  the  extremities  in  the 
domain  of  the  nerves  which  are  compressed  or  lacerated  at  the  point 
of  fracture.  These  pains  are  referred  to  the  peripheral  termination  of 
the  compressed  nerves;  but,  like  the  pains  of  locomotor  ataxia,  are  of, 
central  origin.  They  ofi^n  aid  in  the  location  of  the  lesion,  as  they 
are  referred  not  to  nerve  districts  but  to  segmental  areas. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  most  important  point  to  settle  in  any  case  of 
injury  of  the  spinal  cord  by  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  spine  or  by 
internal  hemorrhage  is  the  question  whether  the  cord  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  at  any  level,  whether  the  transverse  lesion  is  total 
and  the  cord  below  it  is  cut  off  entirely  from  the  cord  above.  If  any 
sensations  whatever  are  felt  by  the  patient  in  the  parts  below  the 
lesion,  such  as  pains,  numbness,  cramps,  distention  of  the  bladder  or 
rectum,  abdominal  pain,  or  if  changes  of  position  given  to  the  limbs 
are  perceived,  or  if  any  motion  in  the  legs  is  possible  the  lesion  is  not 
total.  Even  when  there  is  total  ansesthesia  it  is  possible  in  some  cases 
to  cause  sensations  by  severe  irritation  by  needles  in  the  paralyzed 
parts,  and  these  are  felt  in  the  hypei'sesthetic  zone.  This  never  occurs 
if  the  lesion  is  total.  The  tendon  reflexes  return  soon,  if  lost  at  first, 
and  become  exaggerated  in  partial  lesions.  If  the  lesion  is  total  the 
patellar  tendon  reflex  is  permanently  lost  (Miles,  Bastian,  Kocher),  the 
paralysis  of  the  legs  is  flaccid,  and  they  show  no  rigidity  on  passive 
motion;  the  line  of  ansesthesia  is  more  sharply  defined  and  is  abso- 
lute ;  skin  reflexes  are  lost ;  there  is  greater  vaso-motor  paralysis  in  the 
parts  below  the  lesion ;  the  limbs  are  hot,  the  veins  distended,  priapism 
is  present  or  easily  produced  by  irritiition  of  the  genitals,  groins  or 
thighs,  the  urine  is  retained,  and  the  rectum  paralyzed. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  spinal  cord 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  degree  and  severity  of  the  symptoms 
presented.  The  higher  the  lesion  the  worse  the  prognosis  both  as  to 
life  and  as  to  the  degree  of  recovery. 

Inasmuch  as  a  repair  of  the  spinal  cord  does  not  occur,  and  although 
scar  tissue  may  form  at  the  scat  of  the  lesion,  no  restoration  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  nerve  fibres  is  possible,  and  no  r^eneration  of  nerve 
tissue  within  the  cord  has  ever  been  known  to  occur;  the  prognosis  in 
spinal  injuries  is  a  very  bad  one.  This  fact  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  any  attempt  at  surgical  interference  after  such  injuries 
is  undertaken.  When  the  examination  with  Roentgen  rays  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  pressure  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  to 
the  surgeon  to  remove  it.  Such  operations,  however,  are  uniformly 
disappointing,  for,  although  the  surgical  end  desired  may  be  attained, 
it  is  rarely  followed  by  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient.     Hence  the  pn)gnosis  in  these  affections  is  extremely  un favor- 
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able  under  all  circumstances,  and  the  local  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the 
injury  is  therefore  a  matter  more  of  medical  interest  than  of  practical 
importance  to  the  patient.  In  minor  injuries  where  the  spinal  cord  is 
only  slightly  disint^rated,  and  where  but  one  or  two  of  the  main  motor 
or  sensory  tracts  are  involved  in  the  injury,  some  restoration  of  func- 
tion may  spontaneously  ensue.  Hence  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  such  complicating  conditions  as  bedsores  and  cystitis  which  are 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  so  many  cases.  Rest  in  time  may 
result  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  patients 
may  even,  afier  medium  or  slight  injury,  be  able  to  get  about  in  a 
state  of  spastic  paraplegia  of  a  more  or  less  complete  degree.  Gurlts 
has  affirmed  that  when  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  continues 
after  eight  weeks  a  spontaneous  recovery  never  occurs,  but  to  this  state- 
ment I  do  not  agree  as  I  have  seen  recovery  of  control  after  a  year  of 
incontinence  of  urine. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  consists, 
first,  of  the  treatment  of  the  surgical  condition  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  injury,  by  giving  proper  support  to  the  back,  by  reduction  of  the 
dislocation,  by  correction  of  the  fracture,  if  possible,  and  by  removal 
of  bone  which  is  causing  pressure.  The  question  of  surgical  inter- 
ference is  often  difficult  to  decide.  No  operation  is  justifiable  during 
a  condition  of  shock  such  as  usually  follows  a  dislocation  or  fracture, 
or  when  high  or  subnormal  temperature,  rapid  pulse,  or  labored  res- 
piration are  present.  When,  after  a  few  days,  the  shock  has  passed 
ofi^,  the  general  symptoms  may  assist  the  decision.  If  there  is  evidence 
of  a  total  transverse  division  of  the  cord  an  operation  is  useless.  If 
the  cord  is  only  partially  injured  an  operation  may  do  good  when  it  is 
evident  that  the  symptoms  are  kept  up  by  a  permanent  compression. 
Time  may  show  that  the  compression  is  partly  due  to  hemorrhage,  and 
as  this  is  absorbed  some  functions  may  return.  The  majority  of  sur- 
geons advise  postponing  an  operation  until  after  the  second  week,  in 
order  to  distinguish  temporary  symptoms  due  to  concussion  and  to 
shock  or  to  extradural  hemorrhage  from  the  permanent  symptoms  of 
cord  lesion.  To  put  it  off  much  longer,  however,  is  to  wait  needlessly. 
If  there  is  evidence,  by  X-ray  examination,  of  an  existing  compression 
of  the  cord  by  displaced  bone,  this  should  always  be  removed.  If, 
however,  there  is  no  such  evidence  an  operation  should  be  refused. 
The  statistics  gathered  by  Chipault  and  Hahn  support  this  view.  In 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cases  Chipault  found  that  twelve  were 
cured,  twenty-four  were  improved  and  sixty-five  died.  In  sixty-four 
cases  Hahn  found  that  nineteen  were  cured  or  improved,  twelve  were 
slightly  hel[)ed,  and  twenty-five  dic<l.  Kocher  agrees  with  these  sur- 
geons in  advising  strongly  against  any  operation  unless  there  is  distinct 
evidence  that  pressure  ctin  be  removed.  To  lay  bare  the  cord  without 
the  prospect  of  relieving  pressure  is  to  expose  the  patient  to  the  risk 
of  a  surgical  operation  which  can  have  no  result,  for  the  nervous  symp- 
toms are  due  to  actual  permanent  destruction  of  spinal-cord  tissues  inca- 
pable of  repair.     Hence,  in  the  nuijority  of  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
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refiise  operation,  to  keep  the  back  perfectly  quiet,  and  by  mechanical 
devices  which  prevent  motion  of  the  vertebrse,  such  as  cushions,  plaster- 
of-Paris  jacket,  braces,  extension  apparatus,  etc.,  to  assist  nature  in 
uniting  the  broken  bones  in  as  perfect  a  position  as  is  possible. 

Secondly,  the  treatment  of  the  nervous  symptoms  is  by  complete 
and  absolute  rest  in  bed  for  several  weeks  or  months  after  the  injury; 
by  the  prevention,  if  possible,  of  bed-sores,  by  keeping  the  skin  in 
perfect  order  and  changing  the  position  of  the  patient  or  changing  the 
points  of  greatest  pressure  upon  the  body  frequently ;  by  clean  cath- 
eterization to  prevent  cystitis,  and  careful  regulation  of  the  action  of 
the  rectum  by  enemata.  If  spasmodic  contractions  and  cramps  in  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  at  some  distance  below  the  level  of  the  legion  is 
an  annoying  symptom,  it  may  sometimes  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
bromide  or  by  the  use  of  bromide  and  chloral,  or  by  phenacetin.  Pain 
at  the  level  of  the  injury,  especially  in  nerves  that  are  crushed,  will 
require  the  free  use  of  morphine,  which  may  have  to  be  continued  for 
a  long  period.  The  paralysis  must  be  treated  by  massage  and  electricity 
if  it  is  of  the  flaccid  type,  but  where  the  paralysis  is  of  the  spastic  type 
electricity  will  only  irritate  and  excite  the  muscles  to  spasmodic  cramps. 
Warm  applications,  packs,  and  massage  will  then  be  of  much  more 
service.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  to  be  r^arded  as  well 
as  the  local  condition,  and  is  more  amenable  to  medical  treatment  by 
drugs  than  is  the  spinal  lesion. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  spinal  cord  may  be  compressed  by  : 

I.  Caries  of  the  vertebrae. 

II.  Carcinomatous  growths  of  the  vertebne  or  meninges. 

III.  Syphilitic  exudations  into  the  spinal  canal. 

IV.  Tumors  within  the  spinal  canal,  either  extradural  or  intradural ; 
extraspinal  or  intraspinal. 

V.  Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  causing  absorption  of  the  vertebral 
bodies. 

VI.  Pachymeningitis  cervicalis  sen  limibalis  hypertrophica. 

Any  one  of  these  causes,  acting  as  it  does  in  a  gradually  progressing 
manner,  and  usually  localized  at  one  level,  produces  a  slowly  increas- 
ing compression  of  the  dura,  of  the  pia,  and  of  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  cord,  and  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  its  nerve  roots,  both  outside 
and  at  their  point  of  entrance  into  the  cord. 

I.    GABIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Pathology.  —  The  most  common  cause  of  compression  is  caries  of 
the  spine.  One  of  the  favorite  sites  of  tuberculous  disease  is  the  body 
of  the  vertebra,  and  caries  starting  here  may  extend  into  the  laminsB 
as  well.  This  caries  may  be  and  usually  is  attended  by  the  formation 
of  pus,  which  collects  as  an  abscess  outside  of  the  spine  and  perforates, 
or  which  may  press  on  the  dura  and  spinal  cord  within  the  canal. 
The  result  of  a  tuberculous  degeneration  of  a  vertebra  is  a  gradual 
softening  of  its  bony  mass,  which  thus  removes  the  support  of  the 
body  and  allows  a  sinking  of  all  the  vertebnv  above  it.  As  the 
diseased  vertebra  gives  way  a  displacement  forward  and  downward 
occurs.  The  spinous  process  is  thus  projected  backward,  producing 
the  characteristic  deformity  of  Pott's  disease,  viz.,  kyphosis.  Less 
commonly  a  lateral  deviation  occurs.  Usually  in  connection  with  such 
disease  of  the  vertebra  tuberculous  deposits  are  formed  between  the 
bone  and  the  dura  mater,  producing  a  pachymeningitis.  These  masses 
are  of  a  caseous  nature  with  much  connective-tissue  formation,  but 
occasionally  they  break  down  into  purulent  d6bris.  In  very  many 
cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  spinal  column  the  dura  appears  to 
offer  a  protection  to  the  cord  from  any  direct  infection.  However 
great  the  formation  of  caseous  material  or  of  pus  outside  of  the  dura 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  remains  smooth  and  clean.  Occasionally, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  dura  becomes  eroded  or  its  inner 
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surface  may  be  Btndded  with  tubercles,  or  a  cnscoiis  mass  may  furm, 
involving  botli  the  arucJinoid  and  piu.  TIius  the  membranes  may  be 
fused  into  a  dense  mass  which  impinges  directly  upon  the  spinal  coni. 
Pressure  upon  the  cord  primarily  affects  its  bloodvessels  and  produces 
a  condition  of  ischremia  which  may  be  suffii^iently  intense  to  go  on  to 
necrosis.  Where  the  pressure  is  not  very  severe,  this  isehteniic  con- 
dition, while  sufficient  to  cause  a  hick  of  general  nutrition  of  the  curd 
at  the  point  of  pressure,  is  not  enough  to  set  up  true  destructive  or 
d^enerative  processes ;  and  while  symptoms,  such  as  increase  of  the 
reflexes  below  the  level  of  the  lesion,  some  degree  of  motor  weakness 
and  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  slijrht  panesthesiie,  and  possibly  severe  pain 
of  a  girdle  nature  in  the  domain  of  tlie  spinal  nerves  whose  roots  are 
compressed,  may  remain  for  some  time,  yet,  if  the  pressure  is  relieved 
by  healing  of  the  process  or  by  removal  of  die  nuiss,  they  may  subside 
and  a  restoration  of  function  in  the  cord  may  ensue.  In  some  cases, 
however,  tlie  prejwure  produces  a  true  constriction  of  the  cord  which 
is  visible  at  the  auUip.-sy. 

Fio.  151. 


Microscopic  examination  of  the  cord  opposite  the  point  of  such 
pressure  does  not,  as  a  rule,  show  necnisis  rather  than  inflammation. 
There  is  a  swelling  of  the  axi.^  cylinders,  a  segmentation  of  the  myelin 
sheath  with  tatty  drops,  a  disappearance  of  the  nerve  fibres,  with 
secondary  iiyperplasia  of  the  glia,  and  a  production  of  sclerotic 
patches.  The  cells  of  tlie  cord  at  this  point  are  often  atrophied  and 
found  in  various  stages  of  degeneration,  chromatolysis,  and  vacuoliza- 
tion. Id  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  this  results  in  a  disap- 
pearance of  the  nerve  fibres  and  cells,  whose  place  is  taken  by  small 
cells,  small  nuclei,  and  thickened  gliomatons  tissue,  with  an  increase 
of  connective  tissue  about  the  blood-vessels.  Corpora  amylacea  and 
Deiters'  cells  are  often  found  in  the  mass.  In  the  terminal  stage  of 
the  process  the  spinal  cord  at  the  point  of  compression  is  reduced  to  a 
muss  of  connective  tissue,  the  nervous  elements  l«Hng  completely  de- 
generated. Occasionidly  tubercles  are  found  along  the  bloodvessels 
extending  into  the  spinal  corfl.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  degree 
of  the  pri'ssnn'  will  determine  the  degree  of  the  degeneration,  {Fig. 
128,  page  3.54.) 
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There  is  considerable  discussion  among  pathologists  as  to  whether  the 
origin  of  the  pathological  process  is  a  pressure  upon  the  bloodvessels, 
producing  ischsomia  and  necrosis,  or  upon  the  lymph  channels,  pro- 
ducing a  stasis  and  serous  effusion  with  oddema  of  the  cord  and  secon- 
dary d^eneration,  or  whether  the  mechanical  compression  of  the  ner- 
vous elements  results  in  a  primary  d^eneration  without  any  vascular 
or  lymphatic  stasis.  The  evidence  offered  by  different  authors  for  the 
existence  of  all  three  conditions  is  so  overwhelming  as  to  make  it 
apparent  that  all  three  conditions  may  occur.  We  therefore  assume 
that  the  pathological  process  in  a  compression  myelitis  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  But  in  all  the  terminal  lesion  may  be  considered 
the  same,  namely,  a  destruction  of  the  nervous  elements  and  the  pro- 
duction of  gliomatous  tissue  of  a  scar-like  nature  at  the  point  of  com- 
pression. Fig.  126  (page  338^  shows  the  appearance  when  oedematous 
processes  are  present,  and  Fig.  128  (page  354)  shows  the  terminal 
result  when  scar  tissue  only  is  found. 

After  compression  of  the  cord  of  sufficient  d^ree  to  cause  a  disin- 
tegration of  the  tracts  passing  through  it,  secondary  degenerations  de- 
velop, and  as  the  compression  of  the  cord  increases  and  the  tracts  in 
their  entirety  are  cut  off  from  their  respective  neurones,  this  d^en- 
eration  becomes  well  marked.  The  location  of  these  secondary  degen- 
erations has  already  been  described  on  page  343,  with  the  pathology 
of  acute  myelitis.  The  nerve  roots  lying  adjacent  to  the  cord  or  pass- 
ing out  through  the  caseous  mass  are  degenerated. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  caries  of  the  spine  are,  first,  pain, 
in  the  back  in  the  bones  that  are  affected,  and  this  pain  is  increased 
by  any  motion  or  by  such  acts  as  coughing  or  sneezing  or  by  sudden 
muscular  efforts.  Walking  rapidly  or  bringing  the  weight  of  the  body 
down  suddenly  upon  the  heels  usually  causes  pain  in  the  affected  ver- 
tebrse.  Tenderness  to  pressure  and  to  heat  or  to  electricity  over  the 
diseased  vertebrae  is  an  early  symptom.  Stiffness  of  the  back  soon 
follows.  It  is  due  to  an  involuntary  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  deep 
muscles  of  the  back,  reflex  in  character,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent any  movement  of  the  diseased  bones  upon  one  another.  The  stiff- 
ness is  also  partly  voluntary,  the  object  being  to  prevent  any  additional 
pain  upon  movement.  Later  on,  the  development  of  deformities  of  the 
spine  and  a  marked  kyphosis  confirms  the  suspicion  of  disease  of  the 
bone.  Sometimes  purulent  collections  originating  in  the  bone  find  their 
exit  outward  through  the  skin  of  the  back  or,  burrowing  widely,  appear 
in  some  other  point  of  the  body,  as  a  retropharyngeal  abscess,  as  abscess 
of  the  mediastinum,  or  as  psoas  abscess.  As  the  bony  disease  increases 
the  patient  may  grow  shorter,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  being  gradually 
absorbed. 

Pain  is  probably  the  most  valuable  and  earliest  of  all  the  symptoms 
of  caries  of  the  spine.  It  is  limited  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
whose  trunks  or  roots  are  involved  in  the  pathological  process,  and  it 
is  felt  in  the  peripheral  distribution  of  these  nerves.  Thus  in  the 
common  type  of  caries  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  pain  is  felt  in  some  one 
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or  two  of  the  intercostal  nerves  shooting  around  the  body  and  causing 
a  sensation  of  a  girdle,  a  feeling  as  if  a  band  were  tightly  drawn  around 
the  trunk.  If  the  caries  is  in  the  cervical  region  the  pain  is  felt  in  the 
arms  or  hands ;  if  in  the  lumbar,  in  the  thighs.  This  pain,  together 
with  the  increase  of  knee-jerks,  may  be  the  only  evidence  of  compres- 
sion of  the  cord  until  the  development  of  a  deformity  in  the  spine.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  symptoms  of  transverse  myelitis  one  by  one 
appear,  the  motor  symptoms,  however,  being  much  more  common  than 
the  sensory.  Thus  localized  atrophic  paralysis  may  develop  as  the 
result  of  pressure  on  the  nerve  roots  or  from  disease  of  the  s^ment 
Rigidity  and  weakness  of  the  l^s  with  increase  of  the  reflexes  develops 
early.  The  control  of  the  sphincters  may  be  impaired.  Ansasthesia 
very  rarely  develops  in  compression  myelitis  until  the  cord  is  pretty 
completely  destroyed,  though  tingling  and  numbness  and  shooting  pains 
below  the  level  of  the  compression  may  be  present  for  a  long  time 
before  the  development  of  a  true  ansasthesia.  The  skin  reflexes  are 
often  exaggerated.     Later  bed-sores  may  develop. 

The  exact  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  cord  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  level  of  the  lesion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  these 
symptoms,  as  they  are  fully  described  in  Chapter  X.,  upon  the  diagnosis 
of  spinal  lesions,  and  have  been  mentioned  concisely  in  the  chapter 
upon  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  (pages  364-371). 

Oourse. — The  course  of  the  disease  in  caries  of  the  spine  is  very 
slow.  The  early  symptoms  may  develop  and  continue  for  many 
months  without  going  on  to  a  true  compression  myelitis.  In  fitct,  if 
treatment  by  orthopedic  measures  is  successful  paralysis  may  never 
develop,  the  spine  may  become  fixed  in  its  deformed  position,  and  all 
nervous  symptoms  may  subside.  This  is  the  rule  in  childhood.  When 
symptoms  of  compression  of  the  cord  develop  they  may  progress  very 
slowly,  so  that  the  spastic  paraplegia  may  be  present  for  years  with- 
out incapacitating  the  patient.  Occasionally,  however,  they  come  on 
rapidly.  I  have  known  a  patient  to  be  completely  paralyzed  in  the 
legs  within  three  months  of  the  banning  of  pain.  A  sudden  giving 
way  of  a  vertebral  body  has  been  known  to  produce  immediate  paralysis 
when  the  patient  had  been  free  from  nervous  symptoms  for  many] 
months.  Even  when  spastic  parapl^a  has  developed  fully  the  symp-  . 
toms  may  gradually  subside,  as  in  a  patient  of  Oppenheim  who  went  1 
on  to  recovery  after  seven  years.  This  is  a  rare  result.  As  a  rule, 
the  condition  of  spastic  paraplegia  of  greater  or  less  intensity  remains 
throughout  life,  death  occurring  from  some  complication.  The  occur- 
rence of  caries  in  childhood,  though  followed  by  a  long  life  of  freedom 
from  the  8ympt^)ms,  may  predispose  a  person  to  the  development  late 
in  life  of  a  lateral  sclerosis.  Growers  and  Oppenheim  report  such  cases, 
and  I  also  have  seen  one.  When  caries  develops  in  middle  life  the 
probability  of  serious  spinal  symptoms  is  greater  than  in  youth,  and 
the  course  of  the  case  is  usually  more  rapid. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  compression  myelitis  due  to  caries 
will  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  removal  of  the  cause.     When  the 
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carious  process  is  not  far  advanced  fixation  of  the  spine  with  extension 
is  not  infrequently  followed  by  a  gradual  recovery,  and  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  all  of  the  nervous  symptoms  to  disappear. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  pressure  was 
not  sufficient  to  produce  any  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  the 
nervous  symptoms  were  wholly  due  to  an  anaemia  or  to  an  oedema.  In 
other  cases  where  the  disease  makes  further  progress  the  prognosis  is 
much  less  favorable.  One  has  to  think  not  only  of  the  nervous 
symptoms  but  of  the  original  disease,  its  progress,  and  of  its  likelihood 
to  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  and  to  a  destruction  of  the 
vertebne  as  well  as  to  complete  paralysis.  The  prognosis,  therefore, 
in  these  cases  is  much  less  favorable  than  in  ordinary  chronic  myelitis, 
and  the  cases  go  on  to  a  fatal  termination  within  two  or  three  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  compression  myelitis  from  caries 
consists  in,  first,  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  condition,  and 
second,  in  alleviation  of  the  symptoms.  The  devices  of  orthopedic 
surgery  are  so  numerous  for  the  treatment  of  Pott's  disease  that  they 
cannot  be  enumerated  here,  but  the  successful  treatment  of  this  con- 
dition is  quite  possible  under  proper  apparatus  and  fixation,  and  in  the 
early  stage  it  is  easy  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  to  remove 
the  pressure  from  the  cord,  and  thus  to  secure  recovery.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  cause  will  often  remove  many  of  the  nervous  symptoms, 
notably  the  neuritic  pain,  the  spasmodic  rigidity  and  spasms  of  the 
legs,  the  cramps  of  the  various  muscles,  and  the  parsestliesia.  Pain, 
however,  may  require  treatment  by  morphine.  Spasms  of  the  legs  may 
be  alleviated  by  bromide  or  chloral.  I  prefer  to  give  ten  grains  of 
bromide  of  sodium  every  two  hours  than  larger  doses  at  longer  inter- 
vals. If  the  apparatus  worn  will  permit  it,  hot  and  cold  douches  and 
baths  and  packs  to  the  spine,  by  increasing  the  circulation  and  nutri- 
tion in  the  spinal  cord,  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of 
benefit.  The  care  of  the  patient's  general  condition  must  never  be 
neglected.  Fresh  air,  a  healthy  climate,  the  most  nutritious  food, 
supplemented  by  cod-liver  oil  and  all  kinds  of  general  tonics,  are  fully 
as  important  as  the  local  treatment,  and  should  always  be  prescribed  in 
addition  to  symptomatic  remedies. 

Operative  measures  in  caries  are  almost  invariably  unsuccessful,  the 
conditions  found  being  such  as  to  preclude  any  permanent  relief. 

n.    OABOmOMA  AND  SARCOMA  OF  THE  VEBTEBBJS. 

Carcinoma  of  the  vertebrse  is  almost  always  secondary  to  carcinoma 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  bretist.  It  develops  very 
gradually  in  persons  beyond  middle  life,  women  being  more  frequently 
affected  than  men.  Sarcoma  and  osteosarcoma  of  the  spine  may  de- 
velop at  any  age.  While  these  tumors  begin  in  the  body  of  the  verte- 
bra, they  extend  rapidly,  involving  the  laminte,  the  ligaments,  and 
adjacent  vertebraj,  and  soon  invade  the  spinal  canal.  Here  they 
cause  either  a  direct  pressure  upon  the  dura  and  spinal  cord,  or  more 
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cnmmDnly  tliey  erode  the  dura,  and  l)oth  the  metubranes  out!  cord  art 
directly  infiltrated  by  the  new-growth. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  first  those  referable  to  the  bony 
disease,  pain  in  the  spine,  tenderness  on  pressure,  stiffness  and  rigidity 
of  the  neck  or  back,  and  deformity.  The  kyphosis  is  usuully  more 
diffuse  than  in  caries,  as  several  vertebne  are  affected,  and  the  develojy- 
ment  of  the  symptoms  is  more  rapid.  Pain  is  an  early  symptom  in 
this  disease  and  is  most  severe  and  ooDstaut.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms 
of  intense  burning,  shooting  character,  its  situation  depending  upon 
the  level  of  the  tumor.  It  is  iacreosed  by  motion,  by  jarring,  or  by 
presiiure  ou  the  spine,  bo  that  these  patients  instinctively  avoid  any 
movement.  The  nerves  at  their  exit  through  the  vertebra  or  the  i]cr\e 
roots  within  the  spinal  canal  are  directly  involved  in  the  tumor,  and 
hence  the  pain  persists  in  spite  of  treatment.  The  pain  may  be  at 
tirst  unilalcrul,  but  soon  becomes  symmetrical,  and  is  attended  by 
hypenesthesia  in  the  paiuiiil  parts  and  by  muscular  twitohings  and 
spasms.  Herpes  zoster  oi\en  develops  early.  Syuiptoms  of  compres- 
sion of  the  coi-d  follow  the  pain.  A  rapidly  advancing  |iaraplqria  is 
the   rule,  and  as  it   is   so  uniformly 

attended  by  pain  it  has   been  termed  Fio-  1^- 

"  paraplegia  dolorosa."  At  the  level 
of  the  lesion  an  atrophic  parjilysis  is 
pnxluced  and  a  spastic  paraplegia  iu 
the  parts  below  it.  The  level  of  the 
lesion  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the 
aneesthesia.  If  it  is  in  the  lower  cer- 
vical rt^iou  there  may  be  a  paralysis 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  152.  A  loss  of  c<intro! 
of  bladder  and  rectum  develops  soon, 
and  the  tendency  to  bed-sores  is  very 
marked.  The  intense  pain  may  cause 
a  neurotic  or  hysterical  coudition,  but 
this  should  never  misksd,  as  objective 
symptoms  are  always  present.  The 
course  of  the  case  is  usuaUy  rapidj 
and,  OS   these  cases   are    not  open  to 

suigieal  treatment,  a  fatal  termination    

always  follows.     The  duration  is  from 

three  to  six  months.  Very  rarely  a  lonjjer  course  has  been  olxserved. 
In  one  ca.se  of  wrvical  carcinoma  the  symptJims  of  compression  of 
the  cord,  with  great  pain  in  the  arms,  were  present  for  three  months 
witliout  any  local  signs  of  the  disease.  It  was  supposed  to  be  pachy- 
meningitis cervicalis.     This  case  was  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  Uver. 

In  another  case  the  carcinomatous  character  of  the  lesion  was  not 
discovered  until  after  death,  though  the  signs  of  compression  of  the 
cervical  cord  and  intense  pain  in  the  occipital  nerves  and  brachial 
plexus  had  iudicated  the  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  which  was 
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secondary  to  cancer  of  the  breiwt.  This  patient  for  a  month  never 
made  any  movement  without  holding  her  head  firmly  with  her  hands. 
In  the  tliird  case  the  symptoms  were  those  of  subacute  myelitis  of  the 
lumbar  region,  with  great  pain  in  both  sciatje  nerves,  but  there  was  no 
local  tenderness  of  the  spine,  or  deformity.  Here  the  autopsy  showed 
multiple  carcinomata  in  various  abdominal  viscera  and  a  small  deposit 
within  the  spinal  canal  involving  the  cord  and  membranes,  but  not 
eroding  the  bone. 

In  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  lower  lumbar  region  there  was  no 
external  evidence  of  the  disease  of  the  bouc,  and  the  diagnosis  of  a 
tumor  of  the  cauda  equina  led  to  un  operation  being  undertaken.  The 
Botlened  bone  was  found,  also  an  erosion  of  the  dura,  and  a  moss  of 
sarcomatous  tissue  surrounding  and  compressing  the  cauda  equina. 

In  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  a  secondary  cancer  of  the 
mid-dorsal  region  developed  and  the  deformity  of  the  spine  became 
evident  two  months  before  paraplegia  occurred.  In  this  case  the  pain 
was  referred  chiefly  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  body  until  the 
paralysis  became  complete. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  local  signs  of  the  disease  may  not  precede 
tlie  nervous  symptoms. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  for  this  condition  is  palliative, 
and  the  use  of  hypoderreiic  injections  of  morphine  to  give  the  patient 
relief  from  the  pain  is  imperative. 

in.  SYPHILITIC  EXUDATION  ABOUT  THE  VERTEBRA  AND  OOKD. 
While  gummy  exostoses  are  not  uncommon  on  the  long  bones,  a 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  vertcbne  ia  a  rare  occurrence.  It  does  occiir, 
however,  and  requires  mention.  I  have  seen  it  as  a  manifestation  of 
inherited  syphilis  both  ia  au  infant  and  in  a  yotmg  man.     lu  both 


cases  a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  tissues  about  tlie  spine,  in  the  one  case 
in  the  dorsal,  in  the  other  in  the  cervical  region,  occurred,  and  symp- 
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toms  of  slowly  advancing  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  followed.  In 
the  latter  patient  these  advanced  to  well-developed  paraplegia^  with 
pains  and  weakness  in  the  hands  and  a  mild  degree  of  spastic  para- 
pl^ia  in  the  l^s.  In  both  cases  inunctions  of  mercury  and  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  produced  a  gradual  subsidence  of  all  the 
symptoms,  though  in  the  latter  case  a  permanent  increase  of  knee- 
jerks  and  a  slight  trace  of  spastic  gait  remains. 

A  condition  has  been  described  of  a  gummy  exudation  encasing  the 
spinal  cord  (Fig.  153),  the  exudation  being  within  the  dura  and  causing 
compression  of  the  nerve  roots  and  of  the  cord  itself.  This  was  not 
limited  to  one  level,  and  therefore  the  symptoms  produced  were  those 
of  chronic  myelitis.  It  was  due  to  inherited  syphilis.  Syphilitic 
exudations  have  been  observed  in  the  tertiary  stage  as  a  result  of  ac- 
quired syphilis.  The  symptoms  produced  were  localized  swelling  and 
signs  of  tumor  of  the  vertebrae  without  much  pain,  and  symptoms  of 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  course  was  a  slow  one,  and 
recovery  followed  treatment. 

IV.    TUMOBS  AFFEOTINa  THE  SPINAL  OOBD. 

Tumors  of  the  vertebra  that  press  upon  the  cord  are  twice  as  com- 
mon as  tumors  of  the  membranes  and  of  the  cord  combined.  Statistics 
show  that  tumors  affecting  the  cord  are  relatively  rare.  Schlesinger 
found  only  147  in  35,000  autopsies  and  151  in  6,540  tumors.  The 
ratio  to  tumors  of  the  brain  is  one  to  thirteen.  Yet  an  added  impor- 
tance to  tumors  of  the  cord  has  been  recently  given  by  their  success- 
ful removal,  and  hence  every  fact  which  aids  an  early  diagnosis  is  of 
interest. 

Table  of  Spinal  Cobd  Tumobs. 
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Pathology. — The  preceding  table  of  Schlesinger  shows  the  varieties 
of  tunjor  fiflTecting  the  spinal  cord  and  their  relative  frequency,  their 
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»ituatK)n,  the  fact  that  tumors  are  in 
many  cases  multiple,  tlie  iact  that  they 
often  involve  both  membrdiies  and  cord 
together,  and  the  fact  that  meningeal 
tumors  are  more  common  tlian  medul- 
lary tumors. 

Sarcoma  about  the  cord  has  a  ten- 
dency to  extend  rapidly,  invading  llie 
membranes  aud  the  posterior  eurface  of 
the  cord,  though  more  oommonly  com- 
pressing than  destroying  the  cord.  It 
is  rarely  encapsulated,  but  often  sur- 
rounds the  cord  and  can  he  stripped 
from  it.  But  sometimes  it  is  closely 
adherent,  and  in  other  cases  infiltrates 
the  cord,  following  tlie  vessels  and 
compressing  and  destroying  the  nervous 
elements.  But  the  fact  that  such 
destruction  is  the  exception  rather  than 
tlie  rule  increases  the  cliance  of  success 
iu  its  rem()val.  Sarcoma  is,  however, 
often  multiple,  and  not  infrequently 
sarcoma  of  the  cerebellum  or  of  other 
organs  is  associated  with  sarcoma  of  the 
cord.  Sarcoma  often  shirts  from  a 
nerve  root  and  invades  botli  meninges 
and  cord.     (Fig.  155.) 

Tuberde  is  more  likely  to  develop 
within  tlie  cord  tlian  in  the  membranes 
when  it  occurs  as  a  solitary  tumor, 
though  a  tuberculous  menlugitis  is  rela- 
tively more  frequent  tlian  tumor  and 
may  develop  as  a  complication  of 
it.  Tubercles  are  occasionally  found 
throughout  the  cord,  as  Raymond  has 
showu,  but  the  usual  form  of  tumor  is 
a  caseous  mass  within  the  cord.  In 
some  cases  it  apj)ears  to  erode  the  cord, 
not  increasing  its  diameter  or  changing 
its  contour,  and  it  usually  begins  in 
ihe  gray  matter,  sho\ving  that  the  in- 
fection reaches  the  <rord  by  the  vessels 
rather  than  from  the  meninges.  In  a 
few  cases,  as  in  one  of  my  own,  a 
tuberculous  mass  may  lie  ujxtn  tlie 
cord  and  compress  it,  and  hence  be 
easily  removed, 

But  the  tendency  to  recurrence  is 
more  marked  in  tubercle  than  in  other 
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forms  of  tiimor,  and  the  difficulty  of  removal,  togetlier  with  the 
danger  of  infection  of  the  meninges,  makes  an  oi>enitiou  much  more 
onfavorabie  in  this  form  of  tumor.  In  my  case  the  patient  developed 
a  general  tulierculous  spinal  meningitis  two  months  aflter  the  removal 
of  the  tiimur,  and  died.  Tubercles  grow  rapidly ;  hejice  the  conrse  of 
the  case  is  one  of  fast  progress. 

lichinococciif  and  c}/n(icercue  cysts  are  much  more  common  in  Ger- 
many than  in  this  country,  and  hence  require  little  notice  here.    They 

Fig.  155. 
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grow  rapidly,  causing  a  progressive  compression  of  the  cord,  but  do  not 
invade  it  as  a  rule.  Hence  the  symptoms  are  those  of  compression 
myelitis. 

Fibroma  springs  from  the  mcjiingos,  usually  from  the  dura  on  its 
inner  surface.  It  lies  upon  and  compresses  the  cord,  but  does  not 
iuvatlc  it.  It  is  encapsulated  and  single.  It  grows  very  slowly,  and 
is  the  most  favorable  tumor  for  ojienition  because  both  diagnosis  and 
surgical  treatment  are  comparatively  simple.     (Fig.  156.) 

Gumma  usually  originates  iii  the  meninges,  infiltrates  them  and  also 
the  cord,  gluing  both  together  in  a  soft  mass  and  destroying  the  cord 
tissue  completely.  It  is  difiiise,  not  encapsulated,  and  grows  very 
rapidly.  It  is  of^n  difficult  to  distinguish  gumma  from  tubercle  iu 
the  cord  on  inspection.  It  is  a  most  unfavorable  tumor  for  operation, 
but  may  j-ield  to  treatment.  The  treatment,  however,  b  not  followed 
by  restoration  of  the  spinal  functions. 

as 
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Qlioma  of  the  pord  is  not  to  be  confoundetl  with  glionmtosis,  although 
it  occasionally  complicati^s  this  diaease.     (See  Syringomyolia,  Chapter 
XV-)     Glioma  is  au  infiltratijig  tumor  of  the  cortl  tissue  not  sharply 
defined  or  encapsulated,   but  caus- 
ing a  marked  eulai^meot  of  one  or  Fio- 1^^- 
two   segments.      It   may    be   more 
extensive  and  involve  the  oord  in  a 
great  part  of  its  entire  length.     It 
does  not  involve  the  meninges.     It 
is  very  vascular,  but  rarely  contains 
cysts  as  do  gliomata  in  the  brain. 
It  grows  very  rapidly  and  is  im- 
possible of  removal.     It  is  not  in- 
frequently associated  with  sarcoma, 
but  gliosarcoma  often   involves  the 
meninges  as  well  as  the  cord  itself. 

Paammoma  is  a  hard  ovale  tumor 
originating  in  the  arachnoid  or  dura 
and   lying  upon   the  cord.      It  is 
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sharply  defined  and  chalky.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  small  chalky 
plaqaes  that  are  so  common  in  the  arachnoid  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cord  are  the  banning  of  psammoma,  but  they  rarely  go  on  to  a 
size  that  can  compress  the  cord.  A  large  tumor^  four  centimetres  long 
and  two  centimetres  thick,  was  found  by  Pal.  This  had  given  rise  to 
symptoms  for  six  years.  These  tumors  grow  slowly  and,  like  fibroma, 
are  easily  diagnosed  and  removed. 

3Iyxoma  is  usually  intradural,  sometimes  extradural,  but  never  infil- 
trates the  spinal  cord.  It  is  single,  encapsulated,  vascular,  and  may  be 
cystic,  of  slow  growth,  and  is  easily  removed. 

Lipoma  is  often  multiple,  is  intradural,  more  frequently  than  extra- 
dural, though  occasionally  masses  of  fat  are  found  about  the  back  and 
between  the  vertebrsB.  It  is  a  soft,  encapsulated,  fatty  tiunor  of  slow 
growth  and  easily  removed.  The  other  forms  of  timior  given  in  the 
table  are  so  rare  as  to  be  curiosities  of  pathology.  Endothelioma  is  a 
very  small  tumor,  always  meningeal  and  oft«u  multiple.  Melanosar- 
coma  occurs  in  the  cord  as  a  part  of  a  general  affection  only.  Neuroma 
is  usually  a  fibroma  located  on  a  nerve  root. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  variety  of  tumor  present  in  any  case  during  life 
is  rarely  possible,  though  the  facts  already  stated  in  regard  to  the 
rapidity  of  growth  and  the  tendency  to  the  apppearance  of  tumors  in 
other  organs,  or  of  multiple  tumors  of  the  cord  may  afford  some  hint 
as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  tumor. 

Malignant  tumors  are  ten  times  as  frequent  as  benign  tumors.  The 
situation  of  intramedullary  tumors  is  usually  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar 
enlargement  of  the  cord ;  that  of  extramedullary  or  meningeal  tumors 
is  chiefly  in  the  dorsal  region.  If  the  two  are  taken  together  it 
appears  that  no  part  of  the  cord  is  particularly  liable  to  tumor. 
Hence  the  situation  of  a  tumor  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  either 
diagnosis  or  prognosis  regarding  operation.  Tumors  are  much  more 
commonly  situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cord 
than  upon  the  anterior  surface,  hence  they  are  not  difficult  of  access  to 
the  surgeon. 

Etiology.  — Children  are  subject  to  tumors  of  the  cord  as  well  as  of 
the  brain.  Of  one  hundred  cases  thirty  occurred  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  seventy  above  fifteen  years.  The  oldest  case  recorded 
was  sixty-six  yeiirs  of  age.  No  age  is  peculiarly  liable,  but  children 
are  more  liable  to  tuberculous  tumors  than  to  any  other  form.  Glioma 
is  next  in  frequency  in  childhood.  Gumma  is  a  disease  of  middle 
life.  Other  forms  are  equally  frequent  at  different  ages.  The  sexes 
are  equally  liable. 

Traumatism  precedes  the  development  of  tumors  in  so  many  cases 
as  to  be  justly  rt^jrarded  as  a  cause.     No  other  cjiuse  is  known. 

Symptoms.  —  The  clinical  aspect  of  intramedullary  and  extrame<l- 
ullary  tumors  is  so  similar  that  no  absolute  distinction  can  be  made  in 
any  particular  case.  The  important  thing  to  determine  is  that  a  tumor 
is  affecting  the  cord.  This  is  first  indicated  by  pain  of  an  intense 
kind,  neuralgic,  sharp,  shooting,  burning,  and  agonizing,  and  persistent 
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in  one  locality.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  increased  by  pressure  on  the  nerve 
or  attended  by  tender  spots.  There  is  no  other  disease  which  causes 
such  definitely  localized  recurring  and  persistent  pain  as  tumor  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  in  any  case  in  which  pain  is  continued  for  over  a 
month  in  one  particular  part  of  the  body,  there  being  no  local  disease 
to  explain  it  and  no  evidence  of  spinal  caries  or  carcinoma,  a  tumor 
may  be  suspected.  The  situation  of  the  pain  will  depend  on  the 
position  of  the  tumor,  it  being  felt  in  the  part  of  the  body  (not  in  the 
spine)  related  to  the  segment  or  nerve  root  first  affected.  Thus  in  a 
tumor  of  the  lower  cervical  region  the  pain  was  felt  for  weeks  in  the 
hand  and  forearm ;  in  a  tumor  of  the  upper  cervical  region,  in  the 
shoulder  and  neck ;  in  a  tumor  of  the  sixth  dorsal  segment,  in  the 
nipple  and  chest;  in  a  tumor  of  the  tenth  dorsal  segment,  in  the 
abdomen  and  groin ;  in  a  tumor  of  the  cauda  equina,  in  the  sciatic 
nerve.  The  pain  becomes  bilateral  after  it  has  persisted  for  a  time ; 
but  this  may  not  occur  until  spinal  symptoms  develop.  Such  extension 
to  the  other  side  is,  however,  a  very  important  diagnostic  symptom. 
There  is  rarely  any  rigidity  of  the  spine,  and  bending  the  back  does 
not  increase  the  pain.  The  painful  area  is  often  hyper»sthetic.  I 
have  known  two  cases  of  spinal  tumor  which  for  some  months  were 
erroneously  diagnosed  as  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  one  case  was  sup- 
posed to  be  angina  pectoris. 

The  direct  spinal  symptoms  are  those  of  compression  and  destruction 
of  the  segments  on  which  or  in  which  the  tumor  lies.  They  are 
atrophy  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  with  reaction  of  degeneration, 
loss  of  reflex  activity  in  their  tendons,  anaesthesia  in  the  skin,  which 
may  be  attended  by  analgesia  and  thermic  anaesthesia,  although  these 
affections  of  sensation  may  occur  independently  and  without  loss  of 
touch ;  and  herpes  zoster  and  trophic  changes  in  the  domain  of  the 
affected  nerve.  The  existence  of  dissociated  anaesthesia  is  not  always 
due  to  intraspinal  tumors,  as  it  has  been  found  in  cases  of  extradural 
tumor,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  usually  temporary. 

The  indirect  spinal  symptoms  are  those  of  spastic  paraplegia  of  the 
legs,  due  to  pressure  upon  the  long  tracts  traversing  the  segment 
affected.  They  are  rigidity  and  weakness  with  exaggerated  reflexes 
in  the  legs,  an  imperfect  control  of  bladder  and  rectum,  anaesthesia  up 
to  the  level  of  the  lesion,  and  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  bed- 
sores. They  do  not  occur  in  tumors  of  the  lumbar  region,  as  tumors 
there  cause  atrophic  flaccid  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Tumors  of  the  cauda  equina  cause  great  pain  in  the  sacral  region  as 
well  as  in  all  the  nerves  of  the  legs ;  hence  j:he  pain  is  more  widespread 
in  these  tumors  than  in  tumors  of  the  cord.  The  paralysis  which 
follows  is  an  atrophic  one  and  is  attended  by  reaction  of  degeneration. 
It  may  be  limited  to  some  one  of  the  lumbar  or  sacral  nerves  and  is 
rarely  bilateral  and  symmetrical.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
are  early  symptoms.  The  facts  presented  in  the  chapters  upon  the 
diagnosis  of  local  lesions  and  myelitis  and  injuries  of  the  cord  may  be 
referred  to,  as  they  explain  more  fully  these  various  symptoms, 
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It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  no  other  form  of  disease  of 
the  ex)rd  do  the  symptoms  of  transverse  myelitis  of  gradual  onset  coin- 
cide with  the  symptom  of  persistent  pain.  When  the  symptoms  are 
fully  developed  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  elicit  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure upon  the  spine  over  the  tumor,  and  the  patient  is  often  extremely 
sensitive  also  to  heat  or  to  electricity  in  die  region  of  the  tumor. 
Occasionally  the  symptoms  of  Brown-S^quard  paralysis  appear,  as  in 
a  case  of  gumma  under  my  care  which  was  gradually  absorbed  by 
treatment. 

Oourse. — The  course  is  progressive.  The  duration  varies  some- 
what according  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor.  It  is  on  an  average  about 
sixteen  months  from  onset  of  symptoms  to  death.  Death  occurs  from 
complicating  bed-sores  or  cystitis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  spinal  tumor  presents  no  difficulty, 
and  should  be  made  very  early;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  spinal  symptoms 
are  associated  with  intense  persistent  pain  in  one  locality.  The  first 
question  which  arises  is  whether  the  tumor  is  single  or  multiple.  This 
can  be  determined  by  the  location  of  the  severe  pain,  for  it  will  appear 
in  several  regions  if  there  are  several  tumors,  and  by  the  development 
of  mixed  types  of  paralysis;  atrophic  rather  than  spastic  paralysis  being 
the  type  produced  by  each  tumor  in  the  muscles  related  to  the  segment 
involved. 

The  second  question  is  whether  the  tumor  is  intraspinal  or  extra- 
spinal.  This  is  to  be  considered  in  part  in  connection  with  the  third 
question,  viz.,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  tumor?  For  if  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  his  previous  history,  and  his  present  state  point  to 
tuberculosis  the  chance  is  in  favor  of  the  tumor  being  intraspinal.  If 
it  points  to  gumma  the  chance  is  in  favor  of  its  being  either;  if  it 
points  to  carcinoma  or  sarcoma  inmx  an  affection  of  other  organs  it  may 
be  either ;  if  it  is  very  rapid  in  its  progress  it  may  be  glioma  and  intra- 
spinal, or  sarcoma,  and  either  intraspinal  or  extraspinal.  If  the  growth 
is  very  slow  in  its  progress  it  is  most  likely  to  be  a  fibroma,  a  psam- 
moma,  or  a  lipoma,  and  in  any  of  these  cases  extraspinal.  All  malig- 
nant tumors  are  more  rapid  in  the  development  of  all  symptoms  than 
are  benign  tumors  and  are  attended  by  general  cachexia  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  which  are  absent  in  benign  tumors.  The  fact  of 
the  previous  occurrence  of  a  tumor  elsewhere  and  of  an  operation  for 
it,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  patient  as  having  no  bearing 
upon  the  case,  has  several  times  been  elicited  by  me  and  thrown  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tumor  and  its  secondary  occurrence  in  the  spinal 
cord.  I  have  seen  three  sarcomata  in  which  this  history  was  elicited. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  nature  and  the  location  of  the  tumor, 
whether  extraspinal  or  intraspinal,  is  always  uncertain. 

The  differentiation  between  a  tumor  and  caries  of  the  spine  may  be 
difficult  in  the  early  stage  of  the  latter  disease ;  but,  as  a  rule,  stiffness 
of  the  spine,  great  tenderness  over  the  spinous  process  on  pressure,  a 
marked  increase  of  pain  on  motion  or  in  walking,  and  general  consti- 
tutional evidences  of  tuberculous  disease,  swollen  glands,  febrile  move- 
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ment,  etc.,  are  present  in  caries  and  not  in  tumor.  The  appearance  of 
kyphosis  decides  the  question.  Peptonuria  is  present  in  cases  of  tuber- 
culous abscess. 

The  diflferentiation  from  carcinoma  of  the  vertebra  is  more  difficult; 
in  &ct  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  until  the  disease  of  the  vertebra 
is  palpable  and  deformity  is  evident,  though  the  previous  history  of 
the  patient  and  the  rapidly  advancing  cachexia  may  point  to  that  dis- 
ease. I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  of  Growers  that  the  pain  in 
carcinoma  is  greater  than  in  spinal  tumor,  but  in  carcinoma  it  is  more 
commonly  felt  in  the  spine  itself  as  well  as  in  the  nerve  distribution. 
Herpes  zoster  is  rarely  seen  except  in  tumor.  The  examination  of  the 
blood  gives  little  information,  as  leucocytosis  may  be  present  in  both 
conditions.    But  examination  by  Roentgen  rays  may  be  of  much  service. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  of  pain  analgesics  of  all  kinds  are 
to  be  used,  but  morphine  will  eventually  have  to  be  resorted  to,  as  the 
new  analgesics  rarely  quiet  the  pain  sufficiently.  Rest  in  bed  cannot 
always  be  enforced,  as  patients  may  find  that  an  upright  position  gives 
relief  to  the  pain.  Thus  in  one  of  my  patients,  who  was  found  to  have 
fibroma  of  the  dorsal  region  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord,  a 
sitting  posture  leaning  forward  over  the  back  of  another  chair  was  the 
only  one  in  which  the  pain  was  relieved.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a 
series  of  inunctions  of  mercury  combined  with  the  administration  of 
large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  tried.  In  cases  of  gumma 
this  is  curative,  as  I  have  seen  in  three  cases,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  gumma  is  rare  (twenty-eight  in  four  hundred  cases  of 
Schlesinger),  and  unless  there  is  a  previous  history  of  syphilis  no  im- 
provement should  be  looked  for.  In  two  of  my  cases  precious  time  has 
been  lost  by  such  treatment. 

An  operation  is  to  be  attempted  as  early  as  possible  after  the  diag- 
nosis is  reached.  It  should  be  undertaken  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  exploratory,  but  it  should  be  urged  as  affi3rding  the  only  hope. 
It  is  a  bloody  operation  and  one  which  takes  much  time  and  no  small 
/  amount  of  skill ;  but  it  is  not  a  dangerous  operation  if  done  aseptically, 
as  shock  is  less  frequent  than  in  cerebral  operations.  The  higher  the 
tumor  in  the  cord  the  greater  the  danger  of  cessation  of  respiration 
during  the  operation.  This  has  occurred  in  two  of  ray  operations  for 
cervical  tumors,  and  caused  much  trouble,  but  did  not  prevent  com- 
pletion of  the  operation.  The  most  important  preliminary  to  the 
operation  is  the  determination  of  the  exact  level  of  the  tumor  in  the 
spine.  It  may  be  clear  to  the  examiner  that  the  tumor  affiscts  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  the  spinal  cord  or  rather  that  the  symptoms  indicate 
the  upper  level  of  the  lesion.  The  level  of  the  pain  and  of  the  anaes- 
thesia are  the  most  reliable  indications.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  symptoms  will  be  the  same  from  a  lesion  of  a  segment  or  a 
lesion  of  its  nerve  roots  at  a  point  somewhat  lower  down  within  the 
spinal  canal.  Thus  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  roots  of  the  sixth  dorsal 
nerve  opposite  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  where  they  issue  from  the 
coixl,  will  give  the  same  symptoms  as  a  tiunor  in  the  sixth  dorsal  seg- 
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meat  an  inch  higher.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  segments  and  the  vertebra  vary,  as  already  stated^  page 
362.  Hence  in  any  operation  afler  the  diagnosis  of  the  level  of  the 
segment  affected  is  reached  and  the  probable  relation  of  that  segment 
to  the  spinous  processes  is  determined  it  is  well  to  make  the  initial 
incision  a  long  one  and  to  expose  at  least  three  vertebrae^  removing 
their  spines  before  exposing  the  cord.  In  one  case  of  my  own  a  con- 
genital maldevelopment  of  one  spinous  process  led  to  the  count  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  being  erroneous,  and  the  cord  was  therefore  exposed 
one  inch  lower  than  was  intended.  In  the  majority  of  patients  here- 
tofore operated  upon  the  tumor  has  been  found  somewhat  higher  than 
was  expected.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  dorsal  r^ion  it  is  four 
inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  anaesthesia  on  the  back.  When  the 
dura  is  exposed  over  a  region  at  least  two  inches  long,  if  palpation  does 
not  reveal  the  tumor,  it  is  well  to  lay  bare  another  inch  before  opening 
it,  and  it  is  better  to  go  higher  than  lower.  The  dura  should  pulsate, 
but  does  not  do  so  near  a  tumor,  especially  below  it.  I  have  seen  the 
contrast  between  pulsation  above  and  no  pulsation  below  a  tumor  when 
the  dura  was  exposed.  In  all  cases,  even  in  those  in  which  an  extra- 
dural tumor  is  found,  it  is  well  to  open  the  dura.  In  some  cases  a 
second  tumor  lies  within.  There  is  usually  much  oedema  of  the  arach- 
noid about  a  tumor.  This  subsides  on  incision.  When  the  tumor  is 
found  it  can  sometimes  be  easily  lifted  off  the  cord.  In  other  cases  it 
must  be  dissected  away.  In  some  cases  it  must  be  shelled  out  of  the 
cord  or  even  cut  out  if  it  is  diffuse.  Division  of  the  cord  should  always 
be  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  it  is  better  to  cut  wedge-shaped  pieces 
out  of  the  tumor  than  to  tear  it  out.  Intraspinal  tumors  usually  recur. 
In  regard  to  the  technique  of  the  operation,  the  measures  of  asepsis,  the 
control  of  hemorrhage  by  compresses,  the  careful  division  of  dura  and 
pia,  and  ligation  of  bleeding  spinal  vessels,  the  proper  means  of  stitch- 
ing the  dura  and  closing  the  wound,  reference  must  be  made  to  surgical 
text-books.  It  is  an  important  thing  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  prone 
position  or  on  the  side  as  long  as  possible  after  the  operation  to  prevent 
undue  drainage  of  spinal  fluid.  The  loss  of  spinal  fluid  afl^r  an  opera- 
tion may  be  considerable  without  any  permanent  ill  effect. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  records  of  fifty-eight  cases  of  tumor  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  which  an  operation  has  been  attempted.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  tumor  was  found,  although  in  several  of  them  it  lay  at 
a  level  somewhat  higher  than  that  at  which  it  had  been  originally 
located,  and  in  all  but  three  of  these  cases  it  was  possible  to  remove 
the  tumor.  Sixteen  of  these  cases  were  successful,  as  the  patients 
recovered  not  only  from  the  operation  but  were  very  much  improved 
some  months  afterwanl  when  the  cases  were  reported.  In  ten  of  these 
cases  operation  was  partially  successful,  the  patients  recovering  from 
the  operation  but  not  being  materially  improved  by  the  removal  of  the 
tumor.  In  all  of  these  cases  degenerations  had  occurred  in  tlie  spinal 
cord.  These  remained  after  the  tumor  was  taken  away.  Had  the 
operation  been  performed  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  these  cases,  too,  would  have  been  successful.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  cases  the  operation  failed  to  relieve,  and  the  patients 
died.  In  several  of  these  cases  the  death  was  due  to  shock,  the  opera- 
tion being  greatly  prolonged  and  hemorrhage  being  excessive.  With 
present  methods  of  technique  this  appears  to  be  avoidable.  The  chief 
danger  in  the  operation  lies  in  the  hemorrhage  from  large  veins  in  the 
muscles  and  about  the  bone.  Such  hemorrhages  cannot  be  arrested  by 
tying  the  vessels,  and  must  be  treated  by  pressure.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  the  operation  as  tissues  are  divided,  pads  held  in  place  by 
retractors  are  pressed  into  the  wound,  such  hemorrhage  may  be  to  some 
extent  avoided.  Another  cause  of  death  has  been  meningitis  of  a  septic 
nature,  and  this,  too,  may  be  avoided  by  care  in  the  preservation  of 
perfect  asepsis. 

The  terminal  result  of  an  operation  will  depend  wholly  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  cord  has  been  compressed  or  destroyed.  If  degeneration 
has  set  in  no  permanent  recovery  can  be  expected ;  but  if  the  opera- 
tion is  done  in  an  early  stage  a  great  degree  of  benefit  is  obtained  and 
a  slight  degree  of  spastic  paraplegia  only  may  remain.  In  any  case  a 
successful  operation  saves  life  and  arrests  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
even  if  the  patient  remains  a  paralytic.  In  the  majority  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  operations  hitherto  reported  the  result  would 
have  been  better  had  the  operation  been  done  sooner.  A  prompt 
surgical  interference  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  In  case  the  tumor  cannot  be  removed  a  division  of 
the  posterior  nerve  roots  is  to  be  made  above  and  at  the  level  of  the 
tumor  for  the  relief  of  the  pain. 

Carcinoma  of  the  spinal  cord  is  inoperable.  In  sarcoma  the  chances 
are  about  even  that  the  tumor  can  be  removed.  Tubercles  can  some- 
times be  taken  away,  even  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord,  as  in 
a  patient  operated  on  for  me  by  McBumey ;  but  the  danger  of  a  gen- 
eral tuberculous  affection  of  the  meninges  subsequent  to  the  operation, 
which  occurred  in  this  case,  or  of  a  rec^urrenee,  or  of  development  of 
tubercles  elsewhere,  is  to  be  remembered.  Fibroma,  psammoma,  lipoma, 
myxoma,  osteoma,  and  cysts  are  easily  removed,  and  do  not  leave  any 
damage  to  the  cord  if  taken  away  early. 

The  treatment  of  complicating  cystitis  and  bed-sores  is  described  in 
the  chapter  on  myelitis. 

V.    ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA. 

An  aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  erode  the  vertebrae  and  produce  a 
gradually  increasing  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord.  In  some  cases 
the  physical  signs  of  such  an  aneurism  are  present,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  In  other  cases,  however,  as  in  one  of  my 
patients,  the  aneurism  lying  deep  in  the  mediastinum  upon  the  dia- 
phragm cannot  be  detecte<l  until  the  pressure  symptoms  appeiir.  These 
resemble  the  symptoms  of  spinal  tumor,  the  compression  of  the  nerves 
and  of  the  cord  producing  simihir  pain  and  paraplegia.     There  is 
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sometimes,  however,  a  difficulty  of  movement,  especially  of  rotation  of 
the  spinal  column,  which  does  not  occur  in  spinal  tumors,  and  the 
symptoms  may  suggest  carcinoma  of  the  spine  or  caries  of  the  spine 
rather  than  tumor,  although  no  deformity  appears  until  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  is  eroded.  The  appearance  of  kyphosis  in  such  a  case  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  thickening  of  the  tissues  about  the  spinous  process 
of  the  vertebra  or  about  its  laminse,  and  there  is  less  tenderness  of  the 
spine  than  in  these  diseases.  In  any  case,  however,  in  which  symp- 
toms of  compression  myelitis  appear  the  possibility  of  an  aneurism  is 
to  be  considered  and  its  physical  signs  looked  for. 

VI.   PACHYMENmaiTIS  CERVICALIS  HYPERTROPHICA. 

Pathology. — This  disease,  first  described  by  Charcot,  presents  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  compression  myelitis  of  the  cervical  region  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  rather  rapid  progress.  The  lesion  consists  of  a  fibrous 
thickening  of  the  dura  mater  with  consequent  compression  of  the  cord 
and  especially  of  the  nerve  roots  in  their  passage  through  the  dura. 
As  a  result  of  this  thickening  of  the  meninges  there  is  usually  a 
secondary  annular  myelitis  in  the  periphery  of  the  cord  at  the  point 
of  implication ;  hence  the  affection  is  really  a  meningomyelitis  of  the 
cervical  enlargement.  In  chronic  fibrous  pachymeningitis  hemorrhages 
within  the  dura  or  in  the  newly-formed  layers  of  tissue  upon  its  inner 
surface,  such  as  occur  in  pachymeningitis  of  the  brain,  are  not  un- 
common. The  thickened  dura  not  uncommonly  becomes  adherent  to 
the  pia,  layers  of  connective  tissue  uniting  both,  and  attendant  upon 
these  changes  there  is  usually  thickening  of  the  bloodvessels.  The 
pressure  of  the  newly-formed  tissue  is  exerted  chiefly  upon  the  nerve 
roots  as  they  pass  through  the  dura,  and  these  are  found  embedded  in 
the  fibrous  mass. 

If  the  process  does  not  cease  with  the  mere  thickening  of  the  dura, 
connective  tissue  is  produced  along  the  lines  of  the  bloodvessels  into 
the  cord.  The  result  of  the  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  its 
vessels  is  a  degeneration  of  its  tissue.  There  is  also  frequently  a  for- 
mation of  gliomatous  masses  and  the  occurrence  of  secondary  de- 
generations. In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  is  of  syphilitic 
origin.  Changes  similar  to  those  described  in  compression  myelitis 
follow. 

Sjrmptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  identical  with  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  myelitis  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord.  They 
differ  somewhat  in  their  distribution,  according  as  the  upper  half  or 
lower  half  of  the  cervical  enlargement  is  first  involved,  and  they  have 
been  divided  by  Charcot  into  several  stages :  first  the  stage  of  pain ; 
second,  the  stiijre  of  paralysis  with  contractures ;  and  third,  the  stage 
of  spiistic  paraplegia  secondary  to  the  compression. 

The  pain  in  the  affection  is  felt  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  possibly  in 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  is  attended  by  great  stiffness  of  the  neck 
with  a  tendency  to  bending  forward  of  the  head  and  difficulty  on  any 
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lateral  motion.  Pain  is  also  felt  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  roots 
of  the  lower  or  upper  half  of  the  cervical  enlargement,  namely,  in  the 
hands  or  in  the  arms.  Such  pains  are  of  an  intense  neuralgic  char- 
acter, as  in  any  condition  of  compression  myelitis,  and  are  attended  by 
anaesthesia  and  parsesthesia  and  sometimes  by  muscular  spasms  or 
tremor.  After  a  period  of  two  to  five  months  symptoms  of  paralysis 
appear  in  the  muscles,  with  atrophy  and  reaction  of  degeneration. 
These  may  be  limited  to  the  lilnar  and  median  distribution  if  the 
lower  half  of  the  cervical  enlargement  is  invaded,  or  to  the  musculo- 
spiral  distribution  if  the  upper  half  is  involved.  Charcot  describes 
certain  deformities  of  the  hand  and  wrist  due  to  paralysis  {main  en 
griffe)j  but  these  are  in  no  way  characteristic  of  the  dis^ise,  inasmuch 
as  they  may  be  present  in  any  affection  producing  paralysis  of  either 
the  extensor  or  flexor  muscles  upon  the  arms  and  forearms,  with  conse- 
quent contracture  of  their  opponents.  Thus  drop-wrist  or  claw-hand 
may  be  symptoms  appearing  in  this  disease.  If  the  lower  part  of  the 
cervical  enlargement  is  affected  there  may  be  paralysis  of  tfie  sympa- 
thetic nerve.  If  the  affection  does  not  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
pressure  affects  the  spinal  cord  to  a  d^ree  sufficient  to  cause  a  de- 
generation of  the  tracts  passing  through  it,  a  spastic  paraplegia 
gradually  develops,  constituting  the  third  stage  of  the  affection.  Such 
a  condition  may  be  of  long  duration  and  slow  progress,  patients  having 
been  observed  in  whom  it- lasted  twenty  years. 

I  have  seen  several  patients  in  whom  it  seemed  probable  from  the 
symptoms  and  course  that  a  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis  of  the  lum- 
bar region  was  present  I  have  no  pathological  proof  to  offer,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  be  found.  The  symptoms  resemble  in 
character  those  described  as  occurring  in  pachymeningitis  of  the 
cervical  region,  but  are  manifested  in  the  lower  extremities,  pain, 
rigidity,  and  paralysis  with  talipes  developing  slowly  and  being  of 
long  duration. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  fairly  good  if  the  disease  is  diag- 
nosticated in  its  early  stage. 

Treatment. — The  frequent  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
back  of  the  neck,  with  the  use  of  inunctions  of  mercury  and  large  doses 
of  iodide  of  potash,  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  a  cure.  This  will 
always  awaken  the  suspicion  that  the  lesion  is  syphilitic  in  origin, 
though  such  suspicion  may  not  be  confirmed  by  pathological  observa- 
tion. Applications  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  neck  and  back  some- 
times give  relief.  Antineuralgic  remedies  will  be  required,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  the  paralysis  such  measures  as  are  described  for  the 
treatment  of  lesions  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  of  spastic  paraplegia 
may  be  employed. 

The  impossibility  of  stripping  off  the  thickened  membrane  from  the 
cord  without  producing  laceration  of  the  cord  and  excessive  hemor- 
rhage reudei*s  surgical  treatment  impossible. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

LANDRY'S  PARALYSIS.     ACUTE  PROGRESSIVE  PARALYSIS. 

This  disease,  first  described  by  Landry  in  1859,  is  an  acute  ascend- 
ing paralysis  attended  in  many  cases  by  febrile  symptoms  and  consti- 
tutional disturbances  that,  in  die  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  indi- 
cate an  acute  infection.  It  begins  in  the  form  of  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs  and  ascends  rapidly  to  the  body,  to  the  arms,  and  to  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  causing  death  within  a  few  days,  either  from  respiratory 
paralysis,  from  disturbance  of  the  power  of  swallowing,  or  from  heart 
failure.  It  is  very  rare  for  the  disease  to  come  to  a  sudden  standstill 
and  for  recovery  to  ensue. 

Ever  since  the  original  description  of  Landry  observers  all  over  the 
world  have  occasionally  seen  cases  corresponding  pretty  closely  to  the 
description  given  by  Landry,  excepting  that  in  some  cases  sensory 
symptoms  of  the  nature  of  a  rapidly  advancing  anaesthesia  have  been 
present  associated  with  the  paralysis.  More  careful  observation  of 
temperature  than  was  customary  in  Landry^s  time  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  a  febrile  movement  accom- 
panies the  disease.  Such  febrile  movement  was  present  in  a  case  under 
my  own  observation.  In  this  case  the  general  appearance  of  the 
patient,  the  enlargement  of  liver  and  spleen,  a  condition  of  jaundice, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  acute  nephritis  all  suggested  strongly  a  con- 
dition of  infection.  The  paralysis  became  complete  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  when  the  patient  died. 

Westphal  described  a  case  quite  similar  in  its  rapid  course  to  that  of 
Landry's  original  case,  but  in  it  the  disease  was  a  descending  rather 
tlian  an  ascending  one  in  its  progress.  Hence  the  ascending  character 
of  the  affection  as  described  by  Landry  must  not  be  considered  essential 
to  the  diagnosis.  In  a  few  cases  the  escape  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
has  not  been  complete,  and  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces  has  occurred. 
In  a  few  cases,  where  the  disease  has  lasted  beyond  a  week,  reaction 
of  degeneration  has  developed  in  the  muscles ;  hence  the  various  diag- 
nostic signs  of  the  disease  as  laid  down  by  Landry  have  gradually 
been  eliminated,  and  we  have  to  speak  of  Landry's  paralysis  as  in- 
cluded under  acute  progressive  total  paralysis. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cjises  recently  recorded  the  distinctly  infectious 
appearance  of  the  patient,  as  already  mentioned  in  my  case,  has  been 
prominently  noticed,  and  it  seems  at  present  to  be  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  in  Landry's  paralysis  we  have  an  acute  infectious  dis- 
ease which  produces  rapidly  advancing  paralysis. 

Pathology. — The  lesions  found  in  various  cases  of  Landry's  par- 
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alysis  have  differed  widely.  The  early  observeris  found  no  lesions,  but 
their  methods  of  observation  were  very  imperfect,  and  hence  their  con- 
clusions cannot  be  accepted,  especially  as  later  investigators  have  almost 
uniformly  found  some  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  Many  pathol- 
ogists have  found  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  consisting  practically  of 
a  widely  disseminated  acute  myelitis,  with  vascular  and  perivascular 
inflammatory  conditions,  with  acute  degenerative  processes,  and  with 
all  the  characteristic  appearances  seen  in  cases  of  very  acute  myelitis.^ 
Other  equally  reliable  observers  have  considered  Landry's  paralysis  a 
multiple  neuritis  and  have  described  numerous  changes  in  all  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  and  in  the  nerve  roots.^  In  these  cases  no  changes 
in  the  spinal  cord  have  been  found.  Unfortunately,  as  yet  bacterial 
examination  of  this  disease  has  failed  to  reveal  the  existence  of  any 
special  germ,  though  in  recent  cases  various  micro-organisms  have  been 
discovered :  typhoid  bacilli,  pneumococcus,  staphylococcus,  diplococcus, 
etc.*  The  probable  theory,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  disease  of  acute 
infectious  origin,  the  germ  or  toxin  of  which  affects  the  entire  nervous 
system  both  in  its  periphery  and  in  its  central  organs.  In  some  cases 
the  lesion  is  found  in  the  nerves ;  in  others  in  the  neurone  bodies  in 
the  spinal  cord ;  in  others,  still,  in  the  pons  and  cerebral  axis,  the 
specific  action  being  greater  on  the  motor  than  on  the  sensory  portion 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  cortical  neurones  escape.  This  hypothesis 
would  give  an  explanation  for  the  rare  cases  of  acute  bulbar  palsy  or 
acute  ophthalmoplegia  followed  by  descending  paralysis,  the  majority 
of  which  go  on  to  a  fatal  termination  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
The  causation  of  the  disease  is  more  likely  to  be  a  specific  infection, 
inasmuch  as  autopsies  in  later  cases  have  demonstrated  changes  in  the 
viscera,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  lymph  glands  such 
as  are  commonly  found  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases.*  Its  causa- 
tion also  finds  a  certain  amount  of  support  in  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  cases  of  Landry's  paralysis  have  developed  in  the  course  of  or  sub- 
sequently to  other  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Sjrmptoins.  —  The  disease  begins  suddenly  and  affects,  first,  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  producing  a  rapidly  increasing  flaccid 
paralysis  with  total  disability  to  move  the  muscles  voluntarily.  There 
is  no  tremor,  no  contracture,  no  spasm  or  cramp  in  the  muscles,  and 
percussion  of  the  muscles  does  not  produce  any  muscular  contraction. 
There  is  a  loss  of  tendon  reflexes.  The  electrical  reactions  are  not 
changed,  but  this  is  probably  because  the  duration  of  the  paralysis  is 
not  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  the  appearance  of  a  reaction  of  degen- 
eration. There  may  be  numbness  in  the  legs,  but  there  is  rarely  pain. 
The  paralysis  advances  rapidly  from  the  legs  to  the  thighs,  then  to  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  so  that  the  patient  can  no  longer  retract  the 
abdomen  or  sit  up  in  bed  ;  it  then  advances  to  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  arms,  until  finally  all  the  muscular  system 

*  Bailey  and  Ewing,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  July  4,  1896. 

«Barth.     1890. 

'See  Brain.     1903.     Spring  numl)er. 

*T.  Diller,  Journal  of  NervoiLs  and  Mental  Disease,  October,  1902. 
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up  to  the  neck  is  paralyzed.  It  then  advances  to  the  muscles  of  d^lu- 
tition  and  of  speech  and  to  the  face,  so  that  an  absolutely  total  par- 
alysis of  the  entire  muscular  system  of  the  body,  including  that  of  the 
eyes,  may  occur  before  death.  When  the  arms  are  affected  the  par- 
alysis b^ns  in  the  fingers  and  creeps  up  the  arm  as  it  did  up  the  1^, 
and  here,  too,  there  is  no  tendency  to  contracture  or  deformity.  The 
limbs  are  wholly  given  over  to  the  action  of  gravitation,  muscular  tone 
being  abolished.  The  bladder  and  rectum  usually  remain  in  a  normal 
condition,  though  in  a  few  cases  they  have  been  paralyzed.  Sensory 
disturbances  in  some  cases  do  not  appear  at  all.  In  other  cases  the 
general  sense  of  muscular  fatigue  and  very  intense  feelings  of  numb- 
ness and  formication  may  be  felt,  but  examination  usually  fails  to 
reveal  any  marked  ansesthesia.  The  patient's  consciousness  remains 
clear  to  the  very  end  in  the  majority  of  cases.  According  to  Landry's 
account  of  the  disease,  it  may  run  its  course  in  some  cases  within  three 
days,  in  others  it  may  be  longer,  up  to  two  weeks,  and  a  large  majority 
of  patients  die.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  comes  to  a  standstill ; 
remissions  occur,  which  may  be  followed  by  an  exacerbation  and  death, 
or  by  a  slow  recovery. 

The  prognosis  is  very  grave,  and  the  treatment  can  only  be  of  a 
general  character,  such  as  would  be  used  in  any  acute  infection  or  in 
acute  myelitis.  Ergot  has  been  recommended  in  large  doses,  but  this 
seems  to  be  an  empirical  suggestion  with  no  rational  basis.  Antiseptic 
treatment  by  hypodermic  injections  of  carbolic  acid  or  of  formalin 
injections  into  the  veins  might  be  tried. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Etiology.  —  Acute  meningitis  limited  to  the  spinal  cord  develops 
after  various  forms  of  disease  of  the  spinal  column  or  of  the  dura  mater, 
especially  afler  tuberculous  and  malignant  disease.  It  may  occur  as 
the  result  of  any  form  of  injury  of  the  spinal  column  or  of  the  spinal 
cord,  especially  if  that  injury  involves  a  laceration  of  the  surface  and 
opens  the  way  for  the  ingress  of  germs.  Acute  spinal  meningitis  may 
also  develop  as  a  complication  of  acute  myelitis  and  myelomalacia  from 
any  cause.  It  may  also  arise  as  a  complication  of  bed-sores,  the  septic 
agent  having  direct  access  to  the  meninges,  either  through  the  vessels 
or  along  the  nerve  trunks.  It  may  develop  also  by  extension  of  a 
meningitis  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  after  otitic  meningitis. 
The  most  common  cause  of  acute  meningitis  is  the  presence  of  some 
infectious  agent  in  the  blood  as  the  result  of  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
rheumatism,  furunculosis,  tuberculous  disease  anywhere,  or  any  of  the 
infectious  diseases,  or  septicaemia.  Exposure  to  cold  is  mentioned  as  a 
possible  cause,  though  this  is  questionable. 

Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  described  in  Chapter 
XXXVIII. 

Pathology. — On  opening  the  spinal  canal  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
is  found  between  the  dura  and  pia,  infiltrating  the  meshes  of  the 
arachnoid,  and  this  fluid  may  be  purulent.  Here  and  there  on  the 
surface  of  the  cord  are  collections  of  pus  or  of  thick  fibrin  and  plastic 
material  and  gelatinous  masses.  Fibrinous  exudations  upon  the  sur- 
&/oe  of  the  cord  in  the  pia  are  evident  at  places.  Thus  the  usual 
proofs  of  an  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane,  serum,  fibrin,  and 
pus  are  found  irregularly  scattered,  or  filling  up  all  the  meshes  of  the 
arachnoid  and  covering  the  pia.  The  bloodvessels  are  distended  with 
blood,  and  small  hemorrhages  may  be  found.  There  is  a  close  adhesion 
of  the  pia  to  the  cord,  and  frequently  also  to  the  dura.  Meningitis 
may  extend  to  the  nerve  roots  at  their  points  of  exit  through  the  mem- 
branes. On  microscopic  examination  an  extensive  congestion  of  the 
finer  bloodvessels  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  arteries  entering  the 
periphery  of  the  cord  is  evident,  and  there  is  an  exudation  of  cells 
about  the  bloodvessels  both  in  the  pia  and  in  the  periphery  of  the  cord. 
Capillary  hemorrhages  are  frequently  observed  in  the  pia  and  within 
the  cord,  together  with  masses  of  fibrin  and  collections  of  pus.  CEde- 
matous  swelling  of  the  various  layers  of  the  pia  and  the  production 
of  connective  tissue,  with  a  marked  thickening  of  the  pia  layers,  are 
generally  present.    Changes  are  uniformly  observed  on  the  nerve  roots 
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and  also  id  the  epinal  cord.  The  aerve  roote  sliow  Bwelliag  of  the 
axis  cylinder  and  destruction  of  the  myelin  sheath,  with  all  forms  of 
degeneration  in  the  nerves.  There  is  also  a  congestion  of  the  vessels 
.  of  the  perineurium  and  endoneurium  and  an  exudation  of  leucocytes 
and  small  c«llg.  The  spinal  cord  is  usually  affected  t(}  the  depth  of 
one-half  centimetre  from  tlie  surface  on  all  sides.  Fine,  small-cell 
infiltration  is  evident  along  the  bloodvessels,  and  many  leucocytes  are 
found  within  the  cord.  Tlie  vessels  are  distended  and  occasionally 
ruptured.  Swelling  of  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  white  columns,  s^- 
mcntation  of  the  myelin,  and  geoerftl  degenerative  processes  in  the 
nerve  fibres  of  the  cord  are  present,  and  these  appear  to  l»  more 
intense  near  to  the  bloodvessels,  and  s<imotimes  can  be  found  at  a  con- 
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siderable  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  cord,  especially  along  the  larger 
arteries.  Thus  wedge-shaped  regions  of  degeneration,  apex  inward, 
may  be  discovered  in  the  cord.  These  changes  are  usually  more  in- 
tense in  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  than  in  the  anterior  columns. 
There  is  usually  a  tendency  to  au  increase  in  the  glia  and  to  a  connec- 
tive-tissue production,  and  if  the  condition  goes  on  to  a  chronic  stage 
small  plaques  of  connective  tissue  and  sclerosis  may  be  produced. 
Similar  changes  are  observed  in  the  medulla  oblongata  if  the  disease 
extends  upward  to  the  brain.  If  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal  there 
may  be  lefl,  as  a  result  of  an  acute  meningitis,  a  chronic  permanent 
thickening  of  the  pia  mater  with  adhesions  to  the  dura  mater  and  with 
sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord  and  chronic  degenerative  processes  in  the 
nerve  roots.  In  the  case  of  the  anterior  nerve  roots  these  may  extend 
outward  to  the  peripheral  nerves. 
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Sjanptoms.  —  Acute  meningitis  usually  develops  suddenly  with 
fever,  chill,  and  marked  constitutional  disturbances,  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  febrile  movement — malaise,  nausea,  and  diarrhoea — and 
in  addition,  with  local  symptoms  referable  to  the  spinal  cord  and 
especially  to  irritation  of  its  surface  and  nerve  roots.  These  symp- 
toms consist  of  severe  pain  in  the  back  and  radiating  pains  about  the 
body  and  down  the  limbs,  which  are  greatly  increased  by  movement 
or  by  pressure  or  by  any  irritation  of  the  surface.  They  are  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  condition  of  stiffness  of  the  back  and  of  the  neck,  so  that 
the  entire  body  is  held  rigid,  and  all  attempts  at  movement  are  resisted 
because  of  the  increased  pain  thereby  produced.  An  actual  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  can  be  felt,  and  this  may  increase 
to  the  point  of  opisthotonos,  especially  in  children.  The  pains  of 
meningitis  are  of  a  neuralgic  character  and  are  very  constant  and  fre- 
quent. They  shoot  from  the  back  around  to  tlie  front  of  the  body, 
and  they  shoot  up  and  down  the  arms  and  legs.  They  are  attended 
by  hypersBsthesia  and  hyperalgesia  of  the  skin,  so  that  all  touch  or 
handling  of  the  surface  is  unendurable,  and  the  patients  very  often  are 
unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothing,  which  has  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  basket  arrangement  in  the  bed.  This  hypersensitiveness 
is  oflen  attended  by  spasms  of  the  muscles  and  twitchings  of  tlie 
limbs,  and  these  cramps  are  often  vecy  painful.  Kernig  has  noticed 
that  if  these  patients  are  made  to  sit  up  in  bed  the  legs  are  always 
drawn  up,  with  flexion  of  the  knee.  The  leg  cannot  be  extended  on 
account  of  the  contracture  of  the  flexor  muscles.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  as  the  result  of  the  inflammation  and  degenerative  changes 
in  the  nerve  roots,  anaesthesia  may  develop  in  the  parts  that  have  been 
painful,  and  in  some  cases  paralysis  with  atrophy  develops  in  the 
muscles.  This  is  usually  noticed  first  in  the  legs,  and  is  subsequently 
attended  by  an  increase  of  the  knee-jerks  and  the  development  of 
ankle  clonus.  Later  on,  if  the  paralysis  becomes  extreme,  the  reflexes 
may  be  lost.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  onset  disturbance  in  the  action 
of  the  bladder  develops,  there  being,  frequently,  retention  of  urine, 
requiring  the  use  of  a  catheter,  and  obstinate  constipation ;  later  on  in- 
continence may  ensue.  A  tendency  to  the  development  of  bed-sores 
is  observed  in  all  cases,  and  the  skin  must  be  cared  for  by  constant 
change  of  the  position  and  by  proper  support  upon  an  air-bed  or 
water-bed.  Vasomotor  disturbances  are  common  in  the  shape  of 
flushings  or  sudden  pallors  of  the  skin,  and  at  any  point  upon  the 
body  a  red  line  will  appear  after  the  skin  is  irritated  by  a  sharp  object, 
such  as  a  pencil  or  nail  (tdches  cSr^brcUes  ou  spinalcn). 

The  course  of  the  case  is  often  a  rapid  one,  and  within  a  week  im- 
plication of  the  muscles  of  respiration  or  an  affection  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  produces  death  from  respiratory  or  hciirt  failure. 
It  may  be  preceded  by  very  rapid,  irregular  respinitions,  by  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,  or  by  intermittent,  irregular  ])ulse.  In  the  majority 
of  the  cases  the  meningitis  extends  to  the  cninial  cavity,  and  cerebral 
symptoms,  convulsions,  and  cranial  nerve  palsies  develop  just  before 
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death.  In  other  cases  the  progress  of  the  case  is  less  rapid,  and  two 
or  three  weeks  pass  before  the  symptoms  become  severe  enough  to  give 
rise  to  alarm,  and  the  patient  may,  even  after  the  most  severe  symp- 
toms, gradually  recover,  though  frequently  a  state  of  chronic  meningitis 
is  left  in  which  paralyses,  muscular  atrophies,  irregular  plaques  of  anaes- 
thesia, and  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  remain 
for  many  months. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  meningitis  is  much  aided  by 
Quincke's  puncture.  This  should  be  done  with  strict  care  as  to  asepsis, 
but  without  an  anaesthetic.  Local  anaesthesia  with  chlorethyl  spray 
may  be  used.  It  is  performed  by  laying  the  patient  upon  the  side  and 
bending  the  body  as  far  forward  as  possible,  the  thighs  being  flexed. 
A  hollow  needle  one  millimetre  in  diameter  is  then  thrust  between  the 
third  and  fourth  lumbar  spines  in  the  middle  line  directly  into  the 
spinal  canal,  its  direction  being  a  little  upward  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lamina.  The  fourth  lumbar  spine  is  on  a  line  connecting  the  crests  of 
the  ilium.  It  may  be  thrust  from  three  to  eight  centimetres  before 
reaching  the  spinal  canal,  according  to  the  age  and  fatness  of  the 
patient.  When  the  stylet  is  withdrawn  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  will 
flow  out  of  the  needle,  either  in  a  gush  (if  there  is  a  great  increase  of 
pressure)  or  drop  by  drop  (if  there  is  little  pressure).  If  it  does  not 
flow  freely  the  flow  can  be  increased  by  placing  the  patient  in  an  up- 
right position.  From  a  few  drops  to  fifty  cubic  centimetres  may  be 
withdrawn  without  any  ill  effects.  The  wound  is  to  be  closed  with 
collodion.  In  cases  of  meningitis  the  fluid  contains  leucocytes,  and 
bacteria  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  in  the  serum — tubercular 
bacilli  in  tuberculous  patients ;  the  streptococcus  or  pneumococcus  in 
other  cases.  The  mere  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  where  the  intraspinal 
pressure  is  great  is  followed  by  great  relief  of  the  symptoms,  notably 
the  pains  and  spasms  of  the  back,  and  Quincke's  puncture  may  be 
done  not  merely  as  a  diagnostic  but  also  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  acute  meningitis  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  cause,  and  is  more  unfavorable  in  tuberculous  cases  than 
in  purely  septic  cases.  The  meningitis  following  pneumonia  and  typhoid 
fever  usually  recovers. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  meningitis  consists  in  absolute  rest 
in  bed.  An  air-bed  or  water-bed  should  be  employed  early  on  account 
of  the  tendency  to  bed-sores.  It  is  preferable  for  patients  to  lie  upon 
the  sides  rather  than  upon  the  back.  Cold-water  applications,  or  ice- 
bags,  should  be  applied  to  the  spine.  Blisters  or  the  actual  cautery 
may  be  applied  along  the  back.  Cupping  also  may  be  used,  either  wet 
or  dry,  according  to  the  general  condition  of  the  individual.  The 
general  constitutional  disturbances  nmst  be  treated  by  laxatives  and  by 
antipyretics.  The  puins  require  sedatives,  either  bromides  in  large 
doses  or  bromide  and  chloral  together,  recourse  being  had  to  opium  if 
the  analgesics,  pheuacctin,  etc.,  fail. 
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Pathology.  —  A  few  oases  of  chronic  meningitis  begin  in  an  acute 
process,  but  the  majority  develop  as  a  chronic  syphilitic  inflammation 
from  the  start.  In  chronic  meningitis  there  is  no  production  of  pus 
and  very  little  fibrin,  but  simply  a  connective-tissue  formation  with  or 
without  an  increase  of  serum.  In  all  cases  the  result  is  a  congestion 
and  distention  of  the  bloodvessels,  a  leucocytosis  and  round-cell  infil- 
tration of  the  membranes  of  the  cord  and  of  the  nerve  trunks,  and  a 
thickening  of  all  the  tissues  involved.  A  chronic  degenerative  process 
is  usually  set  up  in  the  spinal  cord,  especially  in  the  periphery  of  the 
cord,  giving  rise  to  a  chronic  meningomyelitis.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  cases  of  chronic  meningitis  are  associated  with  chronic  myelitis  of 
low  grade  and  slow  course. 

In  chronic  meningitis  of  syphilitic  origin  gummy  exudations  or 
gelatinous  masses  are  found  all  through  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater 
and  arachnoid,  and  very  often  surround  the  nerve  roots.  Thus  in  the 
case  reported  by  Buttersack  (Fig.  153)  the  gelatinous  mass  surrounded 
both  the  cord  and  the  nerve  roots  and  was  attended  by  a  round-cell 
infiltration  of  the  cord  itself.  In  syphilitic  meningitis  the  blood- 
vessels are  thickened,  both  veins,  arteries,  and  capillaries,  and  the 
lymphatics  show  deposits  in  their  walls  and  an  infiltration  with  small 
cells.  The  changes  in  the  bloodvessels  accompanying  a  syphilitic 
meningitis  are  those  found  in  all  forms  of  obliterating  endarteritis, 
and  very  frequently  are  attended  by  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the 
vessels.  In  'the  syphilitic  forms  of  chronic  meningitis  wedge-shaped 
plaques  of  connective  tissue  are  found  in  the  spintil  cord,  irregular 
regions  of  sclerosis,  and  a  round-cell  infiltration  all  through  the  white 
matter  of  the  cord,  which  occiisionally  penetrates  as  deeply  as  the 
gray  matter.  (Fig.  159.)  In  the  syphilitic  forms  of  meningitis 
these  lesions,  both  of  the  meninges  and  the  cord,  may  be  continuous 
over  a  considerable  distanc^e,  or  they  may  be  disseminated  irregularly 
through  either  enlargement  or  through  the  entire  cord. 

Sjrmptoms.  — The  course  of  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis  differs  from 
that  of  acute  meningitis  only  in  the  absence  of  febrile  onset  and  in 
the  slower  development  of  the  various  symptoms.  The  same  stiffness 
in  the  back  and  limbs,  tendency  to  cramps,  shooting  pains,  hyper- 
sBsthesia,  paralyses,  anaesthesia,  and  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  develop  slowly,  together,  or  in  succession. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  usually  very  easy 
from  the  symptoms  that  are  present.  Ordinary  pains  in  the  back, 
even  when  attended  by  rigidity  and  by  some  neuralgic  pain  and  oc- 
casional cramps,  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  diagnosis,  as  they  may 
be  due  to  neurasthenia,  may  appear  in  traumatic  neurosis,  or  may 
follow  slight  falls  and  injuries  of  the  back.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, however,  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  is  much  less  than  in 
meningitis,  and  in  case  of  doubt  Quincke's  puncture  will  fail  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  an  increase  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.     Muscular  rheuma- 
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tism  may  produce  a  severe  pain  in  tlie  back  with  more  or  lees  tender- 
ness in  the  muscles  aad  in  the  spine,  but  never  goes  on  to  develop  tlie 
other  symptoms  of  meningitis  already  mentioned.  Myelitis,  though 
frequently  attended  by  a  complicating  meningitis,  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
attended  by  pain  of  as  intense  a  character,  and  there  are  few  neuralgic 
pains  and  no  tendency  to  a  spasm  or  cramps  in  tlie  muscles  or  to 
rigidity  of  the  back, 
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Treatment  — In  the  chronic  caaes  a  thorough  c  urse  of  inunctions 
of  mcrcurv  f  11  wc<l  bv  i  kI  le  of  polash  m  full  doses  fr  ra  twenty  to 
one  h  in  Ired  gri  is  three  t  mcs  a  dii%  w  11  be  of  serv  ce  not  nly  in 
the  syphilitic  but  also  m  other  cases.  Cautery  ap[)liod  !*>  the  spine 
will  give  relief  to  muny  of  the  pains  and  to  the  stiffness.  M«s.i«igc  and 
long-con 1 1 Hued  warm  biichs,  or  spinal  douuhes,  or  sponging  of  the  spine 
alternately  with  hot  and  cold  wafer,  are  also  of  service.  T!ie  general 
strength  of  the  patient  should  l)e  siipportcil,  and  all  Torms  of  good  food 
and  tonics  shouKl  be  used  freely. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  LOCATION  OF  BRAIN  DISEASKS. 

The  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  localization  of  its  functions  are 
subjects  that  have  received  much  attention  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  To  give  even  a  concise  review  of  them  would  require  too  much 
space  in  this  text-book.  Hence  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  recent 
elaborate  works  of  Gordinier/  Barker/  Edinger,*  Van  Gehuchten/ 
Obersteiner/  Dejerine,^  Ferrier/  and  the  author®  for  the  details  of 
anatomy  and  physiology.  In  this  chapter  a  study  of  the  symptoms 
occurring  in  brain  diseases  will  be  presented  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  trace  each  symptom  to  its  anatomical  basis,  so  that  its  signifi- 
cance as  an  index  of  the  pathological  state  present  may  be  clear. 

The  symptoms  that  present  themselves  in  cases  of  brain  disease  are 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  general  and  local  symptoms. 

The  General  Symptoms  are  headache,  dizziness,  vertigo,  discomfort, 
and  general  sensations  of  fulness,  pulsation,  and  pressure  in  the  head ; 
delirium,  excitement,  depression,  stupor,  and  coma ;  disturbances  of 
sleep;  nausea  and  vomiting;  convulsions;  optic  neuritis;  variations 
in  the  rate  of  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature;  disturbances  of 
secretion  of  sweat  and  urine ;  disturbances  in  the  vasomotor  condition, 
and  disturbances  of  nutrition. 

These  symptoms  may  occur  in  the  course  of  any  cerebral  affection 
and  indicate  an  irritation  of  the  brain  or  an  arrest  of  its  functions  as 
a  whole.  They  occur  no  matter  where  the  disease  is  located  in  the 
brain,  and  are  as  common  when  one  locality  is  affected  as  when  another 
is  invaded.  They  are  important  symptoms  of  cerebral  lesion,  but  they 
do  not  indicate  its  position.  They  are  of  great  value  in  determining 
the  variety  of  disease  which  is  present,  and  it  is  from  the  history  of 
their  development  in  any  case  that  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  made. 

The  Local  Symptoms  of  brain  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pro- 
duced by  affections  of  different  parts  of  the  organ,  and  esich  symptom 
shows  that  a  certain  particular  region  is  diseased.  These  symptoms 
are  spasm  or  paralysis  of  one  or  two  limbs  or  of  one-half  of  the  body ; 

* Grordinier,  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System.     P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1899. 

•Barker,  The  Nervoas  System.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899. 

'Edinger,  Anatomv  of  the  Central  Nervous  vSysteni.     F.  A.  Davis  Co  ,  1899. 

*  Van  Gehuchten,  Le  Syst^me  Nerveux  de  1' Homme  :  Van  In,  Lierre,  1902. 

*  Obersteiner,  Anleitung  beim  Studium  des  Baues  der  Nervosen  Centralorgane. 
Vienna,  1901. 

•Dejerine,  Anatomic  des  Centres  Nerveux.     Paris,  1902. 
'Ferrier  in  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  vii.     Macmillan  Co.,  1900. 
'Starr,  Atlas  of  Nerve' Cells.     Macmillan  Co.,  1890.     Familiar  Forms  of  Nervoue 
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loss  of  perception  of  touch,  temperature,  pain,  or  position  of  one  or  two 
limbs  or  of  OLc-half  of  tiie  body  ;  loss  of  visual  power  or  of  tlie  power 
of  smell,  taste,  or  hearing;  aud  aphasia,  or  disturbances  in  speech. 
These  8ympt'.>Qi8  may  be  entirely  wantinj^  in  some  cases  of  disease  when 
that  does  not  involve  the  portions  of  the  braiu  concerned  in  sensation 


The  oaler  aurfaoe  uf  Ibe  led  fafmltphcie.  S,  Sflvisp  ftmn^  S,.  ouler  portloa  of  the  SflTlsn 
flwurn  ;  indiiding Si  ojc,  pnnlrriiir  Isniilaai  branch;  «h unUirigr  uiiwndiDg  bmnih;  c,  centnil  finure, 
iDcludtng  rlr..  Inferior  Iranirrrw  aulciu;  pei.,  inftirlor  pnwDlnl  lulcus;  pri..  niperior  pmsalrnl 
nlouii  |H-m.,  nMdiui  pnoEPtnJ  ralciu;  ric,  I,,  inhlior  retroointnl  nlcui;  rie.  i,  superior  ntro- 
lamtnil  nlcai;  ric.  It.,  tnusn-ne  ntrucenlnl  nilcui;  if-.  ntedUn  muglniJ  asnin;/],  luperlor 
frontal  nileiu;  ff,  laforlor  inalal  vuIcor;  /^  mcdjmn  ^nta]  nilcuB;  d,  dligdn>]  apcnalar  sulcua  ; 
r,  ndlmllng  fhmUl  nulmii ;  fmx,  fmt.  fm^  parta  of  aitlul  miUBiniU  nlcui ;  Ip,  iDteiparietKl  nilciu ; 
po.  ftmer  penx""!' "»!■■' ""un ;  oce.ani..  cxiier  perpend  I  uulu,  or  ape  tlmre;  arc.  /n'.,  liUentl  ooelpiut 
flnnn!  Ii»  Ant  temporal  bqIgu^  or  parallel  Axauro,  including  I,  ate.,  asconding  rainiu;  1^  Kcond 
(empnnl  ■qIcqi.  Inclndlog  >■  lue.,  Buenodlng  branch  j  A,  anterior  Mntnl  ooDTolullDn ;   B,  iHnlBrlar 

chiding  f,  Mwl.,  median  lafer;  Filat.,  lateral  layer;  F^  inferior,  or  third  frontal  oonTolntion,  In- 
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dndlag  p.  fror.,  basal  part  of  opeTvi 
p.  Mm;.,  triangular  partlon 


il  portion 


Ecndiag  porUoa  of  the  a|i 


median  frontal  ooDTolut: 


I.  lateral  r 


ir  pDitloa  I 


fupeilor  parietal  lobe;  ft,  InltorlDr 


pt*U.,  pufllerlor  parietal  a 


i  Ft,  third  tomporal  oa 


;  T\,  Ant  temporal,  or  paiallel  ec 


Tj,  Kcond  (entponl  cc 

or  in  motion.  One  of  them  may  ocour  alone  if  a  lesion  is  of  small 
extent,  or  they  may  occur  in  certain  combinations.  The  important 
iact,  however,  in  connection  with  each  symptom  is  that  its  presence 
bHows  the  localisMtion  of  the  disease  which  is  present.  From  the  man- 
ner of  the  nccurrenec  of  these  local  symptoms,  whether  their  onset  is 
andden  or  gradual,  some  information  t-an  be  gained  which  is  an  aid  in 
the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  the  character  of  the  local 
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symptom  is  the  same,  no  matter  how  different  the  pathological  process. 
Thus  a  hemiplegia  presents  the  same  features  whether  the  lesion  is  a 
hemorrhage,  an  abscess,  or  a  tumor ;  but  in  any  of  these  diseases  its 
appearance  indicates  that  the  motor  portion  of  the  brain  is  involved. 

Fig.  160  shows  the  appearance  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  a  highly 
organized  brain.  In  Fig.  161  a  diagram  is  given  constructed  from  a 
series  of  photographs  of  the  neurones  of  the  cortex.  This  demonstrates 
the  various  layers  of  the  cortex  and  the  different  kinds  of  cells  in  the 
different  layers. 

Gtoneral  Symptoms. — Headache  is  due  to  a  disturbance  of  nutrition 
of  the  brain.  It  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  being  usually 
more  severe  in  constitutional  affections  than  in  diseases  of  the  brain. 
In  both  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon symptom,  varying  in  intensity  and  locality.  It  may  be  a  dull, 
continuous  pain,  with  intermissions  or  remissions  and  exacerbations,  as 
in  the  various  forms  of  meningitis  and  in  brain  tumor.  It  may  be 
sudden,  sharp,  and  excruciating,  but  not  long  in  duration,  as  in  great 
congestion  of  the  brain,  in  endarteritis  and  preceding  apoplexy  or  from 
the  pressure  of  a.  tumor.  It  may  be  intense  for  several  hours  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  as  in  syphilis  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  brain. 
It  may  take  any  form  in  cerebral  neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  but  never 
resembles  the  pain  of  a  neuralgia  in  its  exact  limitation  to  a  nerve 
trunk,  or  the  pain  of  a  migraine  in  its  precise  unilateral  position  and 
in  its  regular  recurrence  in  attacks  with  long  periods  of  freedom. 
Headache  is  one  of  the  chief  and  most  severe  and  agonizing  symptoms 
in  pachymeningitis  and  in  meningitis,  being  either  local  or  diffuse,  and 
is  continuous  to  the  end.  Headache  occurs  in  mild  attacks  in  the  con- 
dition of  endarteritis  which  precedes  apoplexy,  and  is  likely  to  be  of 
frequent  recurrence  on  mental  or  physical  exertion.  It  usually  ceases 
on  the  occasion  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  and  does  not  return.  Head- 
ache rarely  develops  in  cases  of  cerebral  atrophy  and  maldevelopment ; 
hence  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  hemiplegic  children  do  not  often  suffer 
from  it.  It  is  rarely  felt  by  paretics ;  hence  is  not  a  symptom  of 
meningo-encephalitis.  Headache  is  a  marked  symptom  of  brain  abscess 
and  of  brain  tumor,  in  the  former  being  of  sudden  onset  and  severe 
throughout  the  short  illness,  and  in  the  latter  being  of  variable  inten- 
sity but  of  almost  daily  recurrence  from  beginning  to  end.  Headache 
is  present  in  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses.  It  is  a  very  marked 
and  constant  symptom  in  all  forms  of  brain  syphilis.  Headache  occurs 
in  conditions  of  anosmia  of  the  brain,  being  usually  felt  at  the  top  or 
back  of  the  head.  In  the  j)ersistence  of  this  symptom  and  its  associa- 
tion with  other  general  and  local  symptoms  of  brain  disease  it  is  of 
value  in  diagnosis.  In  certain  cases  headache  is  always  felt  at  one 
part  of  the  head  —  frontal,  vortical  or  occipital,  unilateral,  in  the  temple, 
or  behind  the  ear.  Sometimes  such  a  local  pain  has  been  found  to  be 
due  to  disease  at  the  site  of  pain,  viz.,  to  abscess,  tumor,  especially 
gumma,  or  to  osteitis,  or  pachymeningitis ;  but  this  is  not  uniformly 
the  case,  and  in  brain  tumors  the  location  of  the  pain  is  not  a  reliable 
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indication  of  the  position  of  the  tumor.  The  disturbance  of  the  ciron- 
hition  and  the  venous  congestion  which  lead  to  an  effusion  of  fluid 
either  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  into  the  membranes,  or  into  a  cyst  in 


gular;  c,  iHilygonj]  o- 
pjrnniiili,  with  their  n 


the  br.iin,  or  to  a  state  of  cerebral  cedcnia  is  a  condition  which  pives 
rise  to  most  intense  and  persistent  heJiihiohc,  and  this  is  the  condition 
which  makes  it  such  a  common  symptom  in  brain  tumor. 
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Dizziness  and  Vertigo  are  common  symptoms  in  brain  disease.  The 
origin  and  varieties  of  vertigo  are  discussed  in  connection  with  disease 
of  the  auditory  nerve  and  its  relation  to  the  cerebellum.  In  diseases 
of  the  brain  vertigo  is  usually  an  intermittent  symptom,  occurring  in 
attacks.  It  may  consist  of  a  mere  sense  of  swaying,  or  of  the  turning 
of  objects  about  one,  or  it  may  be  so  intense  as  to  force  the  victim  to 
lie  down  and  to  hold  on  to  the  bed,  the  delusion  of  motion  being  over- 
whelming. It  leads  to  an  unsteady  gait  and  to  staggering.  It  may 
lead  in  extreme  cases  to  forced  movements  of  rotation  in  an  attempt 
to  correct  the  delusional  sense  of  movement.  It  is  a  symptom  which 
appears  in  many  cases  of  endarteritis  prior  t6  apoplexy,  and  often  per- 
sists after  an  apoplectic  attack.  It  occurs  in  abscess  and  tumor  of  the 
brain,  and  in  these  cases  may  be  constant.  If  persistent  and  severe  in 
all  these  cases  it  may  indicate  disease  in  the  cerebellum ;  but,  like 
headache,  it  is  not  a  reliable  local  symptom  unless  it  is  found  in  con- 
junction with  other  local  indications.  It  occurs  in  neurasthenia  and 
hysteria  as  well  as  in  many  constitutional  conditions.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  indication  of  a  general  disturbance  of  function  and  nutrition  in  those 
mechanisms  of  the  brain  which  preside  over  equilibrium.  These  are 
too  extensive  and  located  in  too  many  different  regions,  however,  to 
make  vertigo  a  local  sign  of  disease. 

General  Cerebral  Sensations  of  discomfort,  of  pressure  in  the  head,  of 
fulness,  or  of  irregular  pulsation  are  felt  by  many  patients  with  func- 
tional and  organic  diseases.  They  are  more  commonly  noticed  in 
neurasthenia  and  hysteria  and  in  states  of  endarteritis  that  precede 
apoplexy  than  in  states  of  brain  softening.  Anything  which  increases 
the  intracranial  pressure,  the  existence  of  a  clot,  or  abscess,  or  tumor 
is  likely  to  cause  these  sensations,  and  they  are  invariable  with  effusion 
into  the  ventricles.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  of  more  than  casual 
importance  only  when  associated  with  other  signs  of  organic  diseases. 

Mental  Symptoms  of  many  kinds  develop  in  the  course  of  brain  dis- 
ease and  are  always  due  to  a  disturbance  of  cerebral  function.  A  state 
of  mq|[^tal  excitement  may  indicate  an  irritation  of  the  brain  cortex, 
and  this  may  become  delirium  when  the  power  of  voluntary  control  of 
thought  is  impaired.  This  occurs  in  abnormal  constitutional  states 
and  feipL^d  in  meningitis  much  more  frequently  than  in  gross  lesions 
of  the^S^^  though  after  an  apoplexy,  or  in  the  course  of  an  abscess, 
or  thromoosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  or  in  syphilis  of  the  brain,  delirium 
at  night  is  not  uncommon.  Depression  of  brain  activity,  a  sense  of 
inability  to  think  or  reason,  a  true  slowness  of  the  association  processes, 
and  an  impairment  of  judgment  and  of  self-control  are  symptoms  of 
cerebral  lesions  found  in  all  varieties  of  disease,  both  diffuse  and  local- 
ized. The  lack  of  self-control  manifests  itself  by  an  emotional  state 
in  which  the  patient  shows  signs  of  amusement  or  of  distress  on  slight 
cause,  and  is  uncontrollable  in  temper  and  action.  All  these  forms  of 
mental  disturbance  may  develop  in  any  kind  of  disease  of  the  meninges 
or  of  the  brain.  They  are  particularly  prominent  in  cases  of  affection 
of  the  frontal  lobes,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  supposed  site  of 
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the  higher  mental  faculties,  of  coordinated  ideas,  of  powers  of  atten-' 
tion,  of  reasoning,  of  judgment,  and  of  self-control.    Defects  of  devel-i 
opment  in  these  lobes  are  followed  by  an  inability  to  acquire-  the  higher 
ideas  which  distinguish  man  from  animals,  and  hence  lead  to  weak-i , 
mindedness  and  idiocy.     Therefore,  such  mental  symptoms  may  be 
considered  as  local  symptoms  of  frontal  lesion  in  many  cases.     They 
occur  with  diseases  within  the  frontal  lobes  as  well  as  in  cortical  aflTec- 
tiond^  and  also  in  lesions  of  the  corpus  callosum,  whose  fibres  associate 
the  aoiion  of  the  hemispheres.    They  are  particularly  conmion  in  lesions 
of  the  so-called  association  areas  of  the  cortex.     They  are  less  marked 
in  local  disease  of  the  brain  that  is  confined  to  the  motor  and  sensory 
regions.    Yet  they  do  occur  in  general  diffuse  affections,  such  as  paresis  i> 
and  multiple  cerebral  softening,  and  hence  must  be  r^arded  as  general  \ 
symptoms  rather  than  as  purely  local.     The  various  types  of  insanity.; 
rarely  develop  in  cases  of  gross  cerebral  disease,  but  dementia  is  the 
terminal  mental  state  in  many  cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  brain 
tissue. 

Insomnia  is  a  common  symptom  of  all  forms  of  intracranial  disease 
that  cause  an  irritation  of  the  brain.  It  accompanies  cerebral  conges- 
tion and  ansemia,  but  is  not  due  to  either  exclusively.  It  is  always 
present  in  meningitis.  It  often  attends  gross  lesions,  especially  those 
that  increase  the  intracranial  pressure.  After  an  apoplexy  patients 
usually  sleep  badly,  are  restless,  and  wake  easily.  Sometimes  the  sleep 
is  disturbed  by  dreams.  Insomnia  is  an  early  sign  of  paresis.  Grind-  ^ 
ing  of  the  teeth  in  sleep  Js-a-sign  of  irritation  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  . 
It  is  most  common  in  meningitis  and  in  basal  tumors.  The  opposite 
condition  of  drowsiness  is  observed  in  many  chronic  cases  of  brain 
tumor,  in  cases  of  dementia,  in  cases  of  extensive  softening,  and  in 
cases  of  paresis.  Narcolepsy  or  sleeping  sickness,  in  which  patients 
fall  asleep  at  unseemly  times  and  places,  and  cannot  be  arousied,  is  a 
functional  state  not  found  in  connection  with  gross  lesions. 

Stupor  and  Coma  develop  after  a  sudden  shock  to  the  brain,  such  as 
occurs  in  concussion  of  the  head,  or  hemorrhage  in  the  brain,  or  with 
a  rapid  alteration  of  circulation  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  as  in  the  extreme 
congestion  of  sunstroke,  or  the  anaemia  of  hemorrhage,  or  in  a  condi- 
tion of  sudden  oedema  of  the  brain  such  as  follows  thrombosis  and 
embolism.  In  these  conditions  coma  comes  on  suddenly.  It  occurs 
in  apoplexy  when  the  clot  is  large,  when  it  lies  near  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle, or  when  a  large  vessel  is  obstructed  and  a  large  area  of  the 
cortex  is  deprived  of  blood.  In  any  disease  that  leads  to  an  increase 
of  the  intracranial  pressure  stupor  and  coma  may  develop  slowly. 
Thus  in  the  various  forms  of  meningitis  and  sinus  disease,  in  enceph- 
alitis, in  brain  abscess  and  tumor,  in  syphilitic  exudations,  in  ventricu- 
lar effusions  coma  comes  on  after  the  disease  has  been  in  progress  some 
time.  Coma  usually  succeeds  a  convulsion.  Many  poisons,  either  of 
external  or  internal  origin,  are  capable  of  causing  coma,  and  hence  it 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  bniin  disease  unless  associated 
with  other  signs.     It  has  no  local  significance,  but  when  it  occurs  in 
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the  course  of  a  cerebral  aflTection  it  is  a  sign  of  great  shock  or  extensive 
disease  of  the  brain,  and  hence  is  of  bad  prognostic  importance 

Nausea  and  Vomiting  are  only  to  be  considered  as  cerebral  m  origin 
when  all  forms  of  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  other  organs«can  be 
excluded.  Nausea  is  a  very  rare  symptom  of  brain  disease,  but  occa- 
sionally precedes  vomiting  of  cerebral  origin.  Vomiting  is  a  sign  of 
irritation  of  the  cerebral  tissue  dependent  upon  irregularities  of  the 
circulation  or  upon  an  increase  of  intracranial  pressure.  Thus  it  occurs 
in  endarteritis,  at  the  onset  of  apoplexy,  in  the  condition  of  brain  abscess 
and  brain  tumor,  and  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  every  form  of 
meningitis.  Cerebral  vomiting  often  comes  unexpectedly,  not  being 
preceded  by  nausea  or  attended  by  retching.  It  is  due  to  a  sudden 
convulsive  contraction  of  the  stomach,  whicli  expels  its  contents  vio- 
lently ;  hence  it  is  called  projectile  vomiting.  It  is  more  common  in 
affections  of  the  base  of  the  brain  or  of  the  cerebellum  than  of  other 
parts,  and  is  then  probably  due  to  local  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve.  But  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  local  symptom,  since  it  occurs 
in  disea^s  in  any  locality. 

Convulsions  of  a  general  kind  affecting  the  entire  body  and  attended 
by  loss  of  consciousness  are  either  due  to  a  toxic  agent  in  the  blood 
which  irritates  the  brain  or  to  some  source  of  irritation  affecting  the 
organ  directly.  Alcohol,  lead,  uraemia,  high  fever  in  any  disease,  and 
many  drugs  may  cause  convulsions.  Meningitis  of  any  type,  ence- 
phalitis, paresis,  abscess,  tumor  of  the  brain,  and  syphilis  in  any  form 
may  produce  them.  Epilepsy  is  characterized  by  convulsions,  the  cause 
of  which  is  unknown,  and  in  hysteria  convulsions  may  develop.  Inter- 
mittent peripheral  irritation,  frequently  repeated  and  transmitted  inward 
to  the  brain  may,  in  a  hypersensitive  orgjinism,  cause  sufficient  cumu- 
lated central  irritation  to  produce  a  general  convulsion.  A  convulsion 
may  consist  of  a  series  of  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the 
muscles  of  the  b(xly,  termed  clonic  convulsions,  or  may  be  a  tense  rigid 
contraction  of  many  muscles  together,  termed  a  tonic  convulsion.  In 
epilepsy  the  tonic  stiige  precedes  the  clonic.  The  two  are  usually  asso- 
ciated in  a  general  convulsion,  alternately.  The  convulsion  may  begin 
with  a  cry,  whicli  is  merely  the  result  of  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  expiration,  may  lead  to  biting  of  the  tongue  and  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  the  saliva  being  (churned  up  by  combined  motions  of  jaw  and 
respiration,  may  be  accompanied  by  an  emptying  of  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  bladder,  if  these  are  full,  and  is  usually  followed  by  a  complete 
relaxation  of  the  tired  muscdes  and  a  state  of  stupor  or  coma  lasting  a 
variable  time,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  len<^th  of  the  con- 
vulsion.' The  convulsion  may  last  from  two  minutes  to  ten  or  even 
twenty.  It  may  be  repeated  every  few  minutes  for  hours,  or  there  may 
be  but  one  attack. 

Physi()lo<z:ical  experiment  points  to  the  existence  of  a  centre  in  the 
pons  Varolii  the  irritation  of  which  produces  a  g(»uor:il  convulsion,  but 
many  cliui(*al  facts  seem  equally  to  prove  that  irritation  of  the  cortex 
of  the  brain,  at  first  local,  may  become  general,  and  thus  cause  a  con- 
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vulsion.  A  convulsion  is  not  a  local  symptom,  as  disease  in  any  part 
of  the  brain  may  bring  it  on.  Growers^  conceives  a  condition  of  the 
motor  elements  of  the  brain  as  one  quite  comparable  to  the  condition 
of  a  particle  of  dynamite  or  gun-cotton,  ready  at  any  time  to  give  a 
manifestation  of  its  stored-up  energy  by  a  sudden  discharge.  In  reflex 
acts  a  slight  irritation  is  capable  of  exciting  a  single  response.  In 
voluntary  acts  a  conscious  effort  causes  a  regulated  and  maintained 
discharge  of  energy.  In  a  convulsion  there  is  an  involuntary,  tumultu- 
ous, and  irregular  discharge  which  continues  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
Others  have  thought  that  a  convulsion  was  rather  an  evidence  of 
paralysis  of  a  higher  set  of  controlling  or  inhibitory  centres  whose 
constant  action  is  exerted  in  repressing  the  instinctive  tendency  of 
motor  elements  to  act.  These  hypotheses  have  much  interest  but 
little  practical  importance. 

Optic  Neuritis  is  a  general  symptom  indicating  an  increase  of  intra- 
cranial pressure.  It  is  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  XXXIV.  It  may 
occur  in  any  case  of  brain  disease  that  is  attended  by  effusion  of  blood 
or  serum  in  the  membranes  or  brain,  in  ventricular  effusions,  in  states 
of  extreme  congestion,  in  brain  abscess,  and  in  brain  tumor.  It  has 
no  localizing  value  as  a  symptom,  but  is  more  commonly  found  in 
affections  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  of  the  basal  ganglia,  and  of  the 
posterior  cranial  fossa.  It  rarely  develops  suddenly.  It  may  be  well 
marked  without  causing  blindness,  but  it  usually  results  in  a  dimness 
of  vision  and,  if  extreme,  in  a  loss  of  sight. 

Variations  in  the'Pulse  may  attend  cerebral  disease.  A  slowly  in- 
creasing intracranial  pressure  at  first  causes  a  slow  pulse,  but  when  it 
is  sudden  or  extreme  the  pulse  may  be  rapid.  Thus  a  large  hemor- 
rhage causes  a  rapid  pulse,  a  tumor  causes  a  slow  pulse  during  its 
course  and  a  rapid  pulse  at  the  end.  Variations  in  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation, such  as  attend  endarteritis  and  thrombosis  or  embolism  cause, 
sometimes  a  rapid,  sometimes  a  slow,  action  of  the  hejirt.  Irritation 
of  the  base  of  the  brain,  such  as  occurs  in  meningitis,  always  produces 
an  irregular  and  frequently  an  intermittent  pulse. 

Variations  in  the  Rate  of  Respiration  may  be  produced  by  intracranial 
disease,  but  are  less  common  than  changes  in  pulse  rate.  A  sudden 
increase  of  intracranial  pressure,  such  as  occurs  in  hemorrhage  or 
serous  effusions  of  considerable  size,  will  produce  an  irregular  respira- 
tion consistintr  of  rapid  shallow  breathing,  gradually  growing  slower, 
followed  by  an  entire  arrest  and  then  by  a  long  inspiration  again, 
followed  by  rapid  breathing.  This  is  termed  Cheyne-Stokes  respira- 
tion, and  is  a  sign  of  unfavorable  prognostic  import.  A  jxjrmanent 
slowing  or  hast(Miing  of  respiration  has  not  been  observed  in  organic 
discjise,  but  mav  occur  in  hysteria. 

Variations  in  Temperature  might  be  expected  as  a  fre(|uont  symptom, 
since  the  reorulntion  of  bcxly  temj>erature  is  controlled  by  cerebral 
centres  which  are  loc^ited  by  Ott  in  the  basal  gjinglia.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  rarely  apixjar  in  cerebral  disease  excepting  when  they  are 

*  The  Dynamic's  of  Life.     Ix)n(lon,  1897. 
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due  to  general  constitutional  disturbances.  A  sudden  fall  of  tem- 
perature is  observed  after  a  large  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  gradual  rise  which,  in  occasional  fatal  cases,  attains  a  very  high 
degree.  Sometimes,  aft«r  an  apoplexy  from  any  cause,  the  temperature 
on  the  paralyzed  side  becomes  one  or  two  degrees  higher  than  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  for  a  brain  tumor  to  cause  fever, 
no  matter  what  its  location  or  the  region  of  the  brain  that  it  irritates 
or  destroys. 

The  Secretion  of  Urine  is  under  the  control  of  a  nervous  mechanism 
in  the  medulla,  and  local  lesions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pneumogastric 
nuclei  have  been  known  to  cause  diabetes  insipidus  and  mellitus. 
Some  Jrritation  of  these  nuclei  may  occur  from  disease  located  else- 
where in  the  craniwfl:  Thus  an  apoplexy,  no  matter  what  its  cause 
or  location,  is  usually  followed  at  once  by  an  increased  excretion  of 
urine,  and  this  may  contain  albumin  and  sugar  for  a  few  days.  Brain 
tumors  may  also  cause  this  symptom  from  time  to  time  in  their 
course.  Hence  polyuria  or  glycosuria  must  be  regarded  as  general 
rather  than  as  local  symptoms.  They  are  not  infrequent  symptoms 
in  hysteria,  in  which  disease  a  suspension  of  renal  activity  may  also 
occur  as  a  nervous  symptom. 

The  Vasomotor  Condition  of  the  Body  is  also  regulated  by  centres  in 
the  medulla  that  any  disease  at  any  point  in  the  brain  may  irritate  or 
may  aflTect.  Hence  a  unilateral  venous  congestion,  with  relaxation  of 
the  vascular  walls,  undue  sweating,  and  local  oedema  may  attend 
cerebral  hemorrhage  or  softening.  It  is  also  a  symptom  of  meningitis 
and  occasionally  of  tumor. 

Emaciation.  —  In  some  diseases  of  the  brain  patients  become  rapidly 
emaciated.  This  happens  in  many  forms  of  meningitis,  especially  in 
the  posterior  cranial  fossa,  and  in  disease  of  the  cerebellum.  I  have 
also  seen  it  in  tumors  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  of  the  frontal  lobes. 
It  appears  to  be  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  food  or  of  the  digestive 
capacity  and  without  relation  to  any  known  factor.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  due  to  some  affection  of  those  nervous  centres  which  preside 
over  the  mechanism  of  metabolism.  Their  position  in  the  brain  is 
unknown. 

Local  Symptoms.  —  Convulsive  Movements  limited  to  a  portion  of 
the  body  and,  when  extending  to  other  parts,  following  a  definite 
order  of  progress,  are  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  cortical  motor  area 
of  the  brain.  Such  irritation  must  originate  in  the  cortical  cells,  as 
spasms  nirely  occur  from  subcortical  lesions.  Tlie  motor  area,  as 
recently  laid  down  by  Sherrington  and  Griiiibaum  ^  on  the  brain  of  the 
chimpanzee,  is  shown  in  Fig.  162  with  its  subdivisions.  Its  anterior 
limit  does  not  coincide  with  any  fissure.  Its  posterior  limit  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Its  upper  border  reiiches  over  an 
inch  upon  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere.     This  localization  of 

*  Transactions  of  the  Path.  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  53,  pa^»  127,  1902 ;  also  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society,  June  11,  1903.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Sherrington  for  Fig. 
162. 
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motor  functions  corresponds  closely  with  that  determined  iu  man  by 
pathological  observation.  But  in  man  the  more  highly  complex  move- 
ments of  the  hands  have  been  attended  by  the  evolution  of  motor 
centres  for  the  hands  and  fingers,  closely  connected  with  the  tactile 
centres,  and  extending  into  the  posterior  central  convolution  behind 
the  fissure  of  Holando,  in  its  middle  third.  Fig.  163  shows  the 
motor  area  of  the  left;  hemisphere  in  man,  which  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  right  hemisphere  in  right-handed  persons. 

Limited  convulsive  movements  are  termed  cortical  apaamt  or  Jack- 
aonian  epilepsy,  after  Huglilings  Jackson,  who  described  them  in  1861. 
Spasmodic  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes,  or  of  the  eyes  alone  to  the 
right,  indicates  irritation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal 
convolution  in  the  left  hemisphere.  Such  movements  to  the  left  indi- 
cate irritation  in  the  same  area  of  the  right  hemisphere.     The  head 


turns  in  a  series  of  jerks,  and  the  eyes  have  a  conjugate  lateral  jerky 
movement — nystagmus — and  these  go  on  until  the  patient  looks  over 
the  shoulder.     In  Fig.  164  the  situation  of  a  tumor  is  shown  whicli 
caused  this  form  of  cortical  spasm  as  the  uni- 
Fm.  166.  form  commencement  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy, 

^^^M^^^  Spasmodic  twitciiing  of  the  facial  muscles 

^^PI^^^^L  on  one  side  indicates  an  irritation  in  the  lower 

^^^^^^^^ft  tliird  of  the  motor  area  at  the  foot  of  tlie  cen- 

fl^f^^^f  tml convolutions.    Such  twitching  may  begin 

^^^^^H^  in  the  forehead,  or  in  closure  of  the  eye,  or 

^^^^^^^^  in  the  muscles  of  the   nose,  or   about  the 

^^^jt^^^^^^^  mouth,  or  in  the  chin,  or  t!io  cheek  may  be 
^^^^^B^^^^^^B  drawn  down  by  the  platysma,  or  tlic  tongue 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  may  twitch,  or  spasmodic  noises  may  be  made 
^^B^^^^^^r  bya  lar^'ngeiU  sjtasm.     In  Fig.  16.5  the  vari- 

ous subdivisions  of  the  facial  area  are  shown, 
'"  '"  ■  ciK'h  portion  controlling  the  muscles  named. 
Wherever,  in  the  area,  tlie  irritation  begins 
it  usually  s])read3  to  the  entire  region,  so 
that  the  entin>  side  of  the  fiice  is  thrown  into  a  sfKisni,  The  spasm  is 
clonic,  the  rate  of  movement  being  six  or  eight  contractions  to  the 


LockIIihI  tpos 
patleni  sum^rin, 
epilepsy. 
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second,  and  the  spasms  may  continue  for  several  minutes.  Fig.  165 
ehow8  the  situation  of  a  tumor  which  caused  such  localized  coavulsioue 
as  the  uniform  beginning  of  a  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  and  Fig.  166 
shows  a  patient  in  the  act  of  having  such  a  spasm  of  the  face. 

Spasms  of  the  fece  ofteu  extend  to  the  eyes  and  head,  and  vice  versa, 
as  the  irritation  sproids  outward  from  either  area  to  the  adjacent  one. 
This  occurred  in  the  case  sliown  in  Fig.  167,  where  the  upper  facial 
muscles  were  involved  atVer  the  liead  and  eyes  had  turned  to  the  right. 

C!ouvulaive  movements  limited  to  the  upper  extremity  show  an  irri- 
tation in  the  middle  third  of  the  motor  area.  The  spasm  may  b^in 
with  a  drawing  upward  of  the  shoulder  and  turning  downward  of  the 
head,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  168,  or  by  any  movements  of  the 
arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  or  by  movemeuts  of  die  elbow  of  flexion  and 
extension,  or  by  movements  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  and  thumb.  Or 
the  spasm  may  begin  in  the  hand  and  ascend  tlie  arm,  involving  all 
the  muscles  in  the  reverse  order  named.  Usually  the  hand  is  closed, 
the  wrist  fli^xcd  and  pronated,  the  elbow  flexe<l,  and  the  arm  adduct^ 
when  the  spasm  is  at  its  height,  and  the  limb  trembles  violently  in  the 
cunvulsinu.     The  flexors  thus  overcome  the  extens<irs  in  the  conflict 


between  both  in  tlie  .vpasm.  Occiisionally  large  movuineiits  at  the 
joints  are  made,  and  the  hand  makes  wide  excursiims,  as  in  one  case 
of  mine,  following  a  cortio-.il  heniorrhafre,  where  the  arm  was  flung 
al>out  like  a  flail.  It  is  im{M)rtant  to  notice  the  order  of  extension  of 
the  spasm  in  the  arm,  as  this  gives  a  elue  to  the  point  on  tlie  cortex 
where  the  irritaliim  iM'gins.  The  subdivisions  of  the  motor  area  for 
the  arm  are  slmwu  on  Fig.  Ki-'l.  In  Fig,  16!)  the  h)cation  is  shown 
of  a  tumor  removed  suci'cssfidly  from  the  cortex.  In  this  case  the 
IKitient  suHfiTcl  fiiim  many  Jacksoiiiau  spasms  of  the  upper  extremity 
which  always  bcgiin  with  a  twitching  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger, 
then  a  c1<>kuii>  of  tlsc  hand,  and  then  extende<l  up  the  arm,  Sj>asms 
Iw^inning  In  the  u])pcr  cxtit-mity  may  extend  to  the  face,  or  to  the  head 
and  eyes,  or  to  the  trunk  and  leg.  Keference  to  Fig.  163  demonstrates 
that  this  extoiisiou  merely  iiidicates  a  radiation  outward  of  the  initial 
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irritatioa  to  adjacent  areas.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  order  of  exten- 
sion of  the  Bpaem  ^ves  a  clue  to  t^e  position  of  the  point  of  initial  irri- 
tation. Thus  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  168  the  spasm  extended  to 
the  face  from  t^e  arm.  In  case  shown  in  Fig.  1 70  where  the  lesion 
was  a  cortical  tumor,  the  spasm  extended  from  the  arm  to  the  \eg  before 
it  reached  the  &ce.  When  a  spasm  first  affects  the  shoulder,  the  trunk, 
and  head,  and  eyes  are  usually  thrown  into  convulsion  before  the  I^ 
or  face.  It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  such  cases 
of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  that  the  order  of  extension  of  the  spasm  is  not 
a  matter  of  accident,  but  is  governed  by  the  spread  of  irritation  from 


one  cortical  region  to  the  adjacent  region.  One  has  to  think  of  such 
a  spread  of  irritation  as  resembling  the  little  waves  on  a  lake  which 
extend  from  the  place  where  a  stone  strikes  the  surface  in  concentric 
but  ever-widening  circles. 

Convulsive  motions  limited  to  the  trunk  are  usually  of  the  nature 
of  bending  of  the  body  toward  one  side  with  a  drawing  up  of  the  thig^. 
They  are  not  often  observed  alone,  but  commonly  occur  as  the  spasm 


extends  from  the  shoulder  to  the  leg  or  from  the  leg  to  the  shoulder. 

Convulsive  motions  limitwl  to  the  lower  extremity  may  begin  in  the 

thigh,  as  in  tin;  catm  shown  in  Fig.  171,  and  cxt^uid  down  the  1^, 

finally  involving  tlie  foot  and  toes,  or  tliey  may  begin  with  a  twiteh- 
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ing  of  the  toes  which  extends  to  the  ankle  and  knee^  and  finally  to  the 
hip,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig,  172.  The  lower  extremity  is  usually 
extended  in  a  Jacksonian  attack,  is  held  rigid,  and  trembles,  the 
extensors  overcoming  the  flexors  in  their  action.  When  a  spasm 
b^ins  in  the  leg  it  extends  to  the  arm  or  trunk  before  it  reaches  the 
feoe,  and  usually  involves  the  head  and  eyes  before  it  afiects  the  lower 
&cial  muscles  or  the  tongue. 

Local  spasms  are  always  attended  by  a  sensation  of  tingling  in  the 
part  that  is  convulsed.  Sometimes  the  tingling  sensation  precedes  the 
actual  movement  by  some  seconds  or  even  minutes.  This  tidgling 
has  been  named  by  Seguin  the  signal  of  an  attack.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  if  a  strong  irritation  of  the  skin  is  made  in  or  near  to 
where  the  tingling  is  felt  as  soon  as  the  tingling  begins,  the  spasm  may 
be  averted.  Thus  I  have  a  patient  who  wears  a  strap  about  his  wrist 
and  who  pulls  it  tight  as  soon  as  he  feels  a  tingling  in  his  fingers,  in 
this  manner  preventing  the  occurrence  of  a  Jacksonian  spasm  of  the 
hand  and  arm,  that  is  sure  to  follow  when  he  omits  the  constriction  of 
the  wrist.  Such  a  tingling  sensation  is  more  commonly  felt  in  the 
fingers  and  hand,  in  the  toes  and  foot,  or  in  the  face  than  it  is  upon  the 
trunk  or  high  up  on  the  limbs,  probably  because  the  sensibility  of  these 
parts  is  more  highly  evolved  and  keener  than  in  the  others.  Or,  to 
state  it  diflTerently,  the  sensations  in  the  periphery  of  the  limbs  are  more 
accurately  localized  and  represented  in  the  cortex.  The  occurrence  of 
these  sensations  with  the  local  spasm  is  an  argument  for  the  coincidence 
of  sensory  and  motor  functions  in  the  cortex. 

Local  spasms  are  always  followed  by  a  condition  of  voluntary  weak- 
ness which  may  amount  to  an  actual  flaccid  paralysis  in  the  muscles 
which  have  been  convulsed.  These  muscles  cannot  be  moved  for  some 
minutes  or  even  hours,  but,  finally,  unless  the  original  lesion  is  a  de- 
structive one,  power  returns.  The  paralysis  lasts  longer  in  the  muscles 
in  which  the  spasm  begins  than  in  the  others.  Hence  the  subsidence 
of  the  paralysis  presents  an  order  of  succession  in  the  limbs  which  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  order  of  invasion  in  the  spasm.  Thus  in  the 
case  shown  in  Fig.  170  the  patient  was  quite  hemiplegic  for  an  hour 
after  each  attack,  then  the  leg  b^an  to  recover,  tiien  the  face,  then 
the  upper  arm,  and  finally  the  power  returned  in  the  hand  and  fingers. 
When,  in  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  however,  she  began  to  be  perman- 
ently paralyzed,  the  paralysis  extended  in  the  reverse  order,  following 
the  order  of  extension  of  the  spasm.  Thus  the  order  of  extension  of 
a  spasm  and  of  a  permanent  paralysis  is  just  reversed  in  the  order  of 
recovery  in  a  temporary  paralysis.  The  tumor  was  removed  four 
years  ago,  and  she  is  now  perfectly  well. 

All  these  facts  are  of  great  importance  as  an  indication  of  the  extent 
and  location  of  small  cortic^al  lesions  in  the  brain,  and  are  the  main 
guides  to  the  surgeon  in  trephining. 

I^)cal  spjisms  do  not  invariably  indicate  a  primary  lesion  in  and  a 
direct  irritation  of  the  motor  region.     Such  irritation  may  be  indirect ; 
that  is  to  say,  an  irritation  may  start  from  a  point  on  the  cortex  out- 
27 
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side  the  motor  area  and^  as  it  extends,  finally  reach  that  area,  and  then 
set  up  a  spasm.  The  spasm  will  begin  in  die  limb  the  motor  area  of 
which  is  the  part  reached  by  the  irritation,  and  then  if  the  spasm 
extends  it  may  follow  the  regular  order.  Sometimes  an  irritation 
starting  in  the  occipital  or  parietal  region  and  extending  forward 
reaches  the  motor  area  of  the  fingers  and  toes  simultaneously.  Then 
the  spasm  will  begin  in  the  hand  and  foot  together,  extending  up  both 
limbs  at  once.  This  may,  therefore,  be  a  clinical  fact  of  importance  in 
showing  that  the  lesion  lies  outside  the  motor  zone.  Thus  in  Fig.  169 
the  location  of  a  tumor  is  shown  which  caused  Jacksonian  attacks 
which  sometimes  b^an  in  the  toes,  sometimes  in  the  fingers,  and  always 
involved  both  extremities  in  part  before  either  was  entirely  convulsed. 
In  such  cases  other  sensory,  aphasic  or  mental  symptoms  may  precede 
the  attack.  Much  care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in  watching  the 
exact  characteristics  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy. 

Another  fact  of  interest  is  that  the  movements  and  spasms  due  to  a 
cortical  irritation  always  resemble  voluntary  movements.  Jackson 
says :  *'The  convulsion  is  a  brutal  development  of  a  man's  own  move- 
ments. A  severe  fit  is  nothing  more  than  a  sudden  excessive  and 
temporary  contention  of  many  of  the  patient's  familiar  motions,  such 
as  winking,  articulating,  singing,  manipulating,''  etc.  They  are  never 
contractions  of  single  muscles  or  of  groups  of  muscles  which  may  have 
a  nerve  supply  from  one  nerve  alone,  or  which  may  have  a  relation  in 
their  spinal  representation.  Thus  cortical  spasms  can  always  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  spasms  due  to  irritation  of  a  nerve  trunk  or  of  a 
spinal  nerve  root,  or  of  the  motor  mechanism  of  the  spinal  cord.  They 
are  not  like  reflex  acts.  The  cortical  movements  can  always  be  vol- 
untarily imitated.  They  are  always  apparently  for  a  purpose  and  show 
a  certain  amount  of  coordination  and  adaptation  to  an  end.  Cortical 
acts  have  always  been  acquired  by  a  process  of  education  which  can  be 
seen  in  progress  by  watching  an  infant.  The  act,  when  finally  learned 
after  many  attempts  and  repetitions,  leaves  a  memory  which  has,  as 
a  physical  basis,  an  organized  and  inter-related  group  of  cells  in  the 
cortex.  Irritate  this  group,  and  the  act  is  performed.  Thus  cortical 
movements  may  be  started  by  electrical  applications  through  needles 
to  the  cortex,  and  in  surgical  operations  for  Jacksonian  epilepsy  it  is 
well  to  explore  the  cortex  with  a  faradic  current,  to  elicit  movements 
until  those  are  produced  which  exactly  resemble  the  spasm  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  then  to  extirpate  the  area  whose  exact  function  is  thus  estab^ 
lished.  The  localized  spasms  of  cortical  disease  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
successfully  imitated  either  by  malingerers  or  by  hysterics.  A  hemi- 
spasm sometimes  occurs  in  hysteria,  but  it  usually  begins  in  both  limbs 
at  once,  and  if  it  extends  from  one  limb  to  the  other,  or  if  it  extends 
along  a  single  limb,  it  rarely  preserves  the  exact  order  of  extension  so 
uniformly  obsei'ved  in  local  lesions.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  distin- 
guish cortical  epilepsy  from  hysterical  attacks  of  a  convulsive  nature. 

Localized  convulsions  do  not  induce  a  loss  of  consciousness. 
Localized  convulsions  may  extend  from  one  part  to  another  until 
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the  entire  side  is  in  a  state  of  epaem.  They  may  then  extend  to  the 
other  side  of  the  body,  setting  up  geneml  cxinvulsions,  which  may  be 
accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness.  Whether,  In  such  coses,  the 
irritation  is  conveyed  to  a  convulsive  centre  in  the  pons  Varolii  or  to 
the  motor  cortex  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  by  way  of  the  commissural 
fibres  is  not  yet  determined. 

Irritation  in  the  cortex  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  convulsions. 
The  Jacksonian  attack  may  be  exclusively  sensory,  leading  to  hallu- 
cinations, or  when  In  the  speech  areas,  leading  to  temporary  attacks  of 
aphasia,  or  to  mental  states  of  disturbance  of  consciousness,  or  of  the 
will,  or  of  the  memory.  But  any  of  these  forms  of  attack  may  go  on 
to  a  localized  spasm,  and  a  localized  spasm  nuiy  in  its  turn  produce 
subsequently  one  of  these  peculiar  states.  They  will  be  more  fully 
considered  when  sensory  and  aphasic  symptoms  are  discussed. 

Paxalysis  from  Cortical  Disease. — Paralysis  is  a  symptom  of  local 
lesion  in  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  or  in  the  tract  from  it  to  the 
spinal  cord.  This  paralysis  is  one  of  voluntary  motion,  the  reflex  and 
automatic  acts  presided  over  by  the  spinal  aud  subcortical  basal  cen- 
tres being  iu  no  way  interfered  with.  The  character  of  the  paralysis 
depends  largely  upon  the  location  of  the  disease  and  upou  its  extent. 


SIlwnloD  or  r«n»  or  bemorrfaigrc  encephalltlB,  cuiiLng  pniijtit  of  tba  tongue  ud  llpi.    (Dua.) 


Paralysis  of  motion  of  the  face,  arm,  or  leg,  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
or  trunk,  msiy  be  due  to  cortical  disease  when  the  motor  area  con- 
trolling their  movements  is  affected.  From  the  extent  of  the  paralysis 
it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  regarding  the  extent  of  the 
lesion  in  the  cortex.  Lesions  of  the  cortex,  as  a  rule,  are  not  very 
extensive.  Thus  cortical  henwrrhages  are  rarely  very  lar^,  softened 
areas  from  embolism  or  thrombosis  in  the  cortex  are  limited  as  the 
collateral  circulation  is  good ;  an  abscess  or  a  tumor  in  the  cortex  is  at 
first  small.  Tlierefore,  as  a  rule,  from  cortical  disease  we  get  a 
paralysis  of  limited  extent,  the  face  alone,  or  arm  alone,  or  these 
together  being  paralyzed ;  or  the  leg  alone,  or  arm  and  leg  together 
being  afiected.  This  is  termed  monoplegia  or  associated  monoplegiie. 
Since  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  controls  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  chiefly,  the  paralysis  from  a  lesion  in  one  hemisphere  is  limited 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Paralysis  of  one  side  is  termed 
hemiplegia.     In  cases  where  both  hemispheres  arc  involved  we  may 
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have  double  hemiplegia  or  diplegia ;  but  this  is  a  rare  condition.  As 
a  matter  of  fiict^  each  hemisphere  is  connected  by  tlie  motor  tract  with 
both  halves  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  there- 
fore in  every  case  of  hemiplegia  the  unparalyzed  side  is  really  a  little 
weaker  than  before  the  attack.  There  are  rare  cases  where  the  hemi- 
plegia has  been  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  These  are,  however,  ex- 
plained by  an  absence  of  a  decussation  of  the  motor  tracts  in  their 
course.  But  the  separation  of  various  motor  areas  from  one  another 
in  the  cortex,  and  the  usual  limitations  of  lesions  to  small  regions  in 
the  cortex,  makes  hemiplegia  from  cortical  disease  rare.  The  usual 
result  of  a  cortical  lesion  is  a  monoplegia. 

The  Characteristics  of  Voluntary  Action.  —  The  paralysis,  as  already 
stated,  is  one  of  voluntary  motion  that  has  been  acquired  by  practice. 
If  we  study  voluntary  acts  as  they  are  performed  we  find  that  each  act 
involves  a  succession  of  movements  by  diflferent  joints,  each  movement 
being  produced  by  the  contraction  of  a  number  of  different  muscles. 
The  act  of  lifling  a  feather  or  a  heavy  weight  involves  the  same  muscles, 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  order,  sequence,  and  relative  force 
expended  in  the  two  acts.  In  both  the  entire  muscular  system  of  the 
arm  is  called  into  play,  but  in  each  there  are  some  muscles  whose  action 
is  greater  in  degree  and  precedent  in  time  than  in  the  other.  The 
motor  centres  of  the  cortex  govern  acts  rather  than  muscles.  It  is  the 
act  of  grasping,  of  lifting,  of  opening  the  hand,  of  pointing,  etc.,  that 
is  pix)duced  by  cortical  activity  rather  than  mere  contraction  of  flexors 
and  extensors  of  the  fingers.  Now  any  such  act  involves  the  coordi- 
nated movement  of  many  muscles  for  its  production.  We  must  think, 
therefore,  of  the  motor  area  of  the  hand,  for  example,  as  containing  an 
enormous  number  of  centres  of  action  arranged  in  groups,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  divided  by  sharp  lines  into  flexor  and  extensor  centres,  since 
flexor  and  extensor  action  occur  simultaneously  in  many  acts.  If  the 
motor  area  be  divided  at  all  it  must  be  into  regions  for  various. acts, 
each  having  its  predominant  feature.  Hence  in  subdividing  the  arm 
area  into  regions  for  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  and  fingers  it  is  intended 
to  separate  actions  whose  special  feature  is  the  movement  of  the  joint 
named.  In  each  division  all  the  joints  may  be  represented  in  part,  but 
in  different  degrees.  Thus  the  lifting  of  the  arm  above  the  head  is 
primarily  a  shoulder  movement,  but  involves  some  action  in  all  the 
other  joints,  since  the  forearm  and  fingers  do  not  hang  limp.  And  a 
firm  grasp,  though  primarily  a  flexor  action  of  the  fingers,  involves 
some  act  of  support  by  all  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  In  the  case  shown 
in  Fig.  168  the  shoulder  motions  were  more  defective  than  those  of 
the  hand.  In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  170  the  hand  motions  were 
impossible  and  the  shoulder  was  only  partially  paralyzed. 

As  the  pianist,  by  striking  the  keys  in  different  combination,  pro- 
duces an  unnumbered  variety  of  harmonies  from  a  small  number  of 
strings,  so  the  cortex,  by  exciting  the  spinal  neurones,  and  through 
them  the  muscles,  attains  a  countless  variety  of  movements.  The  vibra- 
tion of  a  single  string  gives  sound  but  no  music,  and  the  contraction 
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of  a  single  muscle  gives  motion  but  no  act.  The  loss  of  a  single  string 
causes  discord,  but  does  not  stop  the  sounds,  for  other  strings  still 
vibrate.  The  paralysis  of  a  muscle  impairs  motion,  but  does  not  stop 
the  act.  The  strings  lie  silent  unless  the  keys  are  struck.  The 
muscles  are  not  called  into  action  unless  a  cortical  impulse  reaches  them. 
Thus  we  must  regard  the  cortical  motor  centres  as  difierent  in  their 
action  from  the  spinal  motor  neurones.  They  are  the  storehouses  of 
memories  of  movements,  and  are  capable  of  reproducing  these  move- 
ments which  they  have  acquired.  Skill  in  any  complex  act,  like  that 
of  the  musician,  is  only  gained  by  numberless  repetitions.  Watch  the 
process  of  learning  to  talk  or  to  write  in  a  child,  and  it  will  be  evident 
that  countless  futile  attempts  precede  success.  Such  attempts  are  really 
simultaneous  acts  in  many  centres,  causing  incoordinated  movements, 
but  little  by  little  one  is  subordinated  to  another  in  vigor,  and  one  is 
made  to  precede  another  in  time  until  an  order  is  reached  and  an  accu- 
racy is  attained,  and  this  by  repetition  becomes  a  fixed  combination,  as 
easy  for  the  cortex  as  is  the  motion  producing  the  harmony  for  the 
pianist.  That  the  simplest  acts  are  first  acquired  is  to  be  expected,  but 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  skill  possible  and  no  limit  to  the  variety  of 
complex  movements  which  may  be  learned.  Every  artisan,  every 
musician,  every  dancer,  has  a  peculiar  individual  store  of  motor  mem- 
ories. Some  individuals  possess  a  greater  variety  of  theni  than  others. 
Hence  the  motor  zone  on  the  cortex  is  of  diflferent  extent  in  different 
persons,  each  newly  acquired  set  of  movements  increasing  its  area. 

The  Motor  Centres  of  Speech. — There  are  some  highly  complex  motor 
acts  which  seem  to  have  a  special  region  assigned  to  them.  The  act 
of  speech  and  the  act  of  writing  are  such,  and  these  are  located  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  and  second  frontal  convolutions,  respectively. 
The  power  to  speak  and  to  write  are  lost  when  these  regions  are 
destroyed  by  disease.  Yet  such  a  destruction  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  carry  out  these  acts ;  it  does 
not  even  suspend  the  voluntary  movements  in  these  muscles,  which 
can  be  well  performed,  but  not  in  the  combination  needed  to  produce 
speech  or  writing. 

The  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  is  termed  aphasia.  There  are  two 
types  of  aphasia,  which  are  recognized  as  motor  and  sensory.  In  motor 
aphasia  the  act  of  talking  or  writing  is  lost.  In  sensory  aphasia  the 
understanding  of  words  heard  or  seen  is  lost.  The  centres  which  pre- 
side over  the  emission  of  language  are  highly  complex  motor  centres 
which  appear  to  utilize  the  secondary  motor  centres  in  the  facial  area, 
setting  them  to  work  in  varying  combinations.  When  the  facial  centres 
are  paralyzed  attempts  at  speech  may  fail  from  imperfect  pronuncia- 
tion or  articulation.  This  is  termed  anarthria,  and  is  attended  by 
paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  as  in  the  ciise  of  Dana,  shown  in  Fig. 
1 73.  When  the  motor  speech  centres  are  paralyzed  no  attempt  can 
be  initiateil,  and  hence  words  cannot  be  produced  either  by  voice  or 
hand.  In  Fi^.  174  a  number  of  cases  are  shown  where  the  lesion 
caused  motor  aphasia.     The  state  of  motor  aphasia  is  not  attended  by 
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any  loss  of  comprehcnsioa  of  language.  The  uuderstanding  is  good, 
aud  the  patient  kaows  what  he  wants  to  Bay  but  cannot  find  the  words. 
Nor  can  he  repeat  words  after  another.  The  motor  combination  appears 
to  be  lost.     The  condition  may  be  general  or  partial.     Some  words 


may  be  said  wliilc  others  cannot,  and  sometimes  words  are  possible, 
but  their  combiuatioD  in  eenteoces  is  impossible.  Writing  is  usually 
lost  with  speech. 

Here,  then,  is  another  proof  that  the  cortical  motor  acta  are  not 
simple  muscular  motions,  but  are  highly  complex  combinations.  It  is 
as  if  an  electric  key  by  one  pressure  started  a  whole  raass  of  machinery 
whose  different  parts  were  independent  and  wholly  unlike  in  their 
activities. 

The  paralysis  from  cortical  disease  is  therefore  a  suspension  of  the 
power  of  highly  complex  actions,  and  when  it  is  due  to  a  destruction 
of  the  cortical  centres  it  is  attended  by  a  loss  of  the  memories  of  effort 
essential  to  those  acts. 

Paralysis  from  Subcortical  Dis«ase. — Paralysis  may  also  be  due  to  an 
interruption  in  the  tract  which  conveys  these  cortical  impulses  to  the 
motor  centres  in  the  base  of  the  brmn  and  spinal  cord.  This  tract  is 
called  the  motor  tract.     Its  course  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.'>. 

It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cortex  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  the  two  central  convolutions,  and 
the  paracentral  lobule,  and  passes  out  of  the  base  through  the  middle 
third  of  the  crus  cerebri.    Its  fibres  gatlier  together  at  the  middle  por- 
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tion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  internal  capsule ;  those  from  the  lower 
parte  of  tlie  cortex  passing  straight  inward,  those  from  tiie  up]>er  parts 
curving  outward  and  downward  to  pass  around  the  side  of  tlie  hitoral 
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ventricle.  Thus,  within  the  centrum  ovale  these  fibres,  if  looked  at 
from  in  front,  appear  like  the  sticks  of  a  &n,  and,  like  those  sticks, 
their  relative  position  is  altered  in  the  point  of  junction,  where  those 
passing  inward  from  the  lowest  part  of  die  cortex  lie  in  front  of  those 
that  pass  downward  from  its  upper  part.  Thus  in  the  capsule  the 
order  from  before  backward  is,  first,  tiie  fibres  conveying  speech  im- 
pulses to  the  pons  and  medulla;  second,  the  fibres  conveying  facial- 
motor  impulses  to  the  pons;  third,  the  fibres  destined  to  the  arm 
centres  of  the  cord ;  fourth,  the  fibres  transmitting  impulses  to  the  1^ 
centres  in  the  cord.  The  fibres  conveying  impulses  to  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  probably  lie  behind  those  to  the  leg.  Plate  XVIII.  shows 
the  relative  positions  of  these  fibres^  in  the  internal  capsule. 

From  the  anterior  half  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  capsule  this 
tract  passes  through  the  middle  third  of  each  cms  (where  the  fibres  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  eyes  are  given  off),  .through  the  pons 
(Fig.  176)  (where  the  division  to  the  facial  nucleus  crosses  to  the 
opposite  side  and  ends),  and  thence  by  way  of  the  pyramids  of  the 
medulla  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  and  direct  anterior  median  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  concentration  of 
this  tract  is  much  greater  in  the  capsule  than  in  the  centrum  ovale, 
where  the  individual  fibres  are  scattered  among  the  other  systems  and 
occupy  but  a  small  area  from  before  backward. 

The  character  of  paralysis  occurring  from  lesions  in  this  tract  is  also 
shown  in  Fig.  176.  Four  lesions  are  there  shown:  one  in  the  cen- 
trum ovale  near  the  cortex,  one  in  the  internal  capsule,  one  in  the 
cms,  and  one  in  the  pons.  It  is  evident  that  the  lesion  in  the  centrum 
ovale  affects  one  set  of  fibres  only,  those  from  the  arm  centre,  and 
produces,  therefore,  a  monoplegia  only.  A  lesion  of  the  centrum  ovale 
would  have  to  be  very  extensive  to  involve  the  fibres  from  the  face, 
arm,  and  leg  centres  together.  But  a  small  lesion  in  the  internal  cap- 
sule cuts  all  these  fibres  where  they  pass  in  a  condensed  tract,  and 
hence  produces  a  hemiplegia,  face,  arm,  and  leg  being  all  paralyzed  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  is  very  rare  to  get  a  monoplegia  from  a  lesion 
in  the  capsule.  Any  clot  larger  than  the  size  of  a  pea  destroys  the 
entire  motor  tract  here.  The  vast  majority  of  cases  of  hemiplegia  are 
due  to  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule.  And  the  figure  shows  that  it 
is  only  in  their  passage  through  the  capsule,  the  cms,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  pons  that  these  fibres  can  be  affected  together  by  a  single 
small  lesion. 

A  lesion  in  the  cms  cerebri  causes  hemiplegia ;  but  since  the  optic 
tract  crosses  the  cms,  and  the  third  nerve  to  the  ocular  muscles  comes 
out  from  its  inner  surface  it  is  hardly  possible  for  both  of  these  nerves 
to  escape  in  a  lesion  at  this  point.  Hemiplegia  associated  with  oculo- 
motor palsy  with  or  without  hemianopsia  is  characteristic  of  a  lesion 
of  the  cms.  It  has  been  termed  Weber's  syndrome.  The  eye  affected 
is,  of  course,  the  one  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  hence  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  paralysis  of  the  face,  arm,  and  leg.  It  is  turned  out- 
ward, cannot  be  moved  upward,  downward,  or  inward,  and  its  pupil 
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is  (KUtefl      PtoBiB  IS  present  that  la  Uit  ujtpLr  lid  falls,  and  tlie  eye 
is  clostid  b>  paralysis  of  tiie  levator  palpebne 

Hemiplegia  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  iti  tlit  upper  part  of  the  poos, 
but  when  the  lowtr  part  of  the  pi  us  is  affected  the  fac-e  eseapoa  on  the 
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nuclnu;  G,  onu;  H.C,  cuidiU  nucleaa ;  VIL,  bdalnerTe;  M,  medulh. 

side  ou  which  the  limbs  are  paralyzed.  This  is  because  of  the  decus- 
sation of  the  tract  to  the  facial  nucleus  which  enters  the  raphe  in  the 
pons  and  crosses  to  the  other  side.  But  such  a  lesion  interrupts  the 
course  of  the  tract  to  the  facial  nucleus  on  the  side  of  the  lesion. 
Hence  from  lower  pons  lesions  we  get  altemaiing  paralysis;  that  is, 
a  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  side  of  the  Ipsion  and  of  the  arm  and 
1^  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  tract  to  the  facial  nucleus  is  afFecte<l 
the  eye  can  be  closwl.  If  the  nucleus  itself  is  deatroyed  the  eye  can- 
not be  closed.  This  form  of  punilysis  cannot  be  caused  by  a  lesion 
elsewhere. 

The  motor  tract  to  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  which  governs  the  tongue 
pursues  a  course  analogous  to  that  of  the  facial  nucleus,  but  crosses 
the  middle  line  at  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla.  A  condition  of 
paralysis  nf  one-half  of  the  totiguc  and  of  the  arm  and  leg  on  the 
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opposite  side  is  produced  by  a  lesion  in  the  medulla ;  such  lesions  are 
rare. 

The  decussation  of  the  motor  tract  takes  place  in  the  pyramids  of 
the  medulla.  It  is  incomplete,  some  fibres  crossing  to  the  lateral  tract 
of  the  cord,  others  going  down  in  the  anterior  median  column  of  the 
same  side.  The  degree  of  the  decussation  varies  in  different  persons. 
In  some  it  is  almost  total,  in  others  it  is  partial.  In  some  it  is  irregu- 
lar, many  fibres  crossing  on  one  side  and  few  on  the  other.  Thus 
Fig.  37  shows  a  marked  asymmetry  in  the  lateral  tracts  and  anterior 
median  columns  due  to  such  irr^ular  decussation.  Flechsig  has 
remarked  this  difference  in  foetal  cords,  and  has  even  found  one  case  in 
sixty  in  which  no  decussation  occurs  at  all.  This  variability  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  motor  tract  explains  the  different  degree  of  paralysis  in 
different  cases  of  hemiplegia.  In  some  cases  the  paralysis  is  very 
complete  on  one  side  and  hardly  perceptible  on  the  other.  In  other 
cases  there  is  distinct  weakness  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hemiplegia. 
A  few  rare  cases  have  been  reported  by  Brown-S^quard  in  which  the 
hemiplegia  was  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  in  these  we, may  assume 
that  there  was  no  decussation  of  the  motor  tract.  A  lesion  of  the 
medulla  may  affect  both  tracts  at  their  decussation,  and  hence  cause 
paralysis  of  all  four  limbs.     This,  again,  is  very  rare. 

The  motor  tract  in  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lateral  column  may  be 
affected  in  the  disease  lateral  sclerosis  which  has  been  already  studied. 
A  unilateral  affection  of  the  tract  in  the  spinal  cord  is  not  common, 
hence  a  hemiplegia  from  spinal  lesion  is  extremely  rare. 

These  types  of  hemiplegia  occur  from  every  kind  of  brain  disease. 
The  alternating  form  is  indicative  of  a  lesion  on  the  base  either  within 
or  outside  of  the  brain  axis. 

Disturbance  in  the  Sense  of  Touch  is  a  local  symptom  of  disease  in 
the  brain.  There  is  some  discussion  as  to  the  area  of  the  cortex  which 
receives  these  sensations  and  as  to  the  course  of  the  tract  which  brings 
them  in. 

The  probable  localization  of  the  sensory  centres  is  m  the  posterior 
central  convolution  and  in  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  cortex  of  the 
parietal  lobules.  Lesions  in  this  locality  usually  cause  a  loss  of  tactile 
sense  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  sensory  area  can  be 
divided,  like  the  motor  area,  into  subdivisions  for  face,  arm,  and  1^, 
which  lie  respectively  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  thirds  of  this 
region.  A  collection  of  cases  of  local  cortical  disease  made  by  me  in 
1884  led  to  this  conclusion.  Dana  subsequently  collected  other  cases 
which  supported  it,  and  Nothnagel,  Charcot,  Gallct,  and  von  Mona- 
kow  accept  this  localization. 

Some  authorities  have  held  that  the  sensory  and  motor  areas 
exactly  coincide.  Dcjerine,  Flechsig,  Henschen,  Mott,  and  Schafer 
urge  this  view.  But  my  cases  prove  that  lesions  in  the  motor  area  in 
front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  rarely  cause  loss  of  tactile  sense,  while 
lesions  behind  it  usually  produce  anaesthesia. 

Another  theory  of  the  localization  of  sensory  centres,  held  by  Ferrier 
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and  Mills,  places  them  in  the  hippocampal  region.  This  has  been 
founded  on  physiological  experiment,  but  is  not  confirmed  by  patho- 
logical records  in  man,  and  those  who  hold  it  have  not  attempted  any 
subdivision  of  this  area  for  the  different  limbs.  I  think  it  may  be  dis- 
carded, for  in  many  cases  of  operation  upon  the  cortex  in  living  persons 
for  the  relief  of  epilepsy  and  for  the  removal  of  tumors  I  have  seen 
small  lesions  of  the  cortex  of  the  convexity  near  the  motor  area  cause 
a  loss  of  sensation,  sometimes  temporary,  sometimes  permanent. 

This  loss  of  sensation  is  usually  limited  to  one  side  of  the  face  or  to 
one  limb  in  cases  of  cortical  disease  for  the  same  reason  that  paralysis 
in  cortical  disease  is  more  commonly  of  the  monoplegic  than  of  the 
hemiplegic  variety.  A  loss  of  sensation  in  the  entire  side  of  the  body, 
termed  hemiansesthesia,  is  more  commonly  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the 
sensory  tract  within  the  brain  than  from  disease  of  the  cortex. 

Irritation  of  the  Cortical  Centres  for  Touch  causes  a  sensation  of 
tingling  in  the  part  of  the  body  which  corresponds  to  the  centre  affected. 
This  is  termed  parsesthesia.  It  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  a  fre- 
quent warning  and  as  a  constant  accompaniment  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy, 
under  which  circumstances  it  is  a  temporary  symptom.  It  is  frequently 
observed  as  the  result  of  slight  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the  cortex, 
and  hence  is  a  prodrome  of  apoplexy.  It  occurs  as  a  permanent  symp- 
tom in  cases  of  pressure  on  the  cortex,  and  hence  is  found  in  cases  of 
cortical  clot  and  of  cortical  tumor.  The  tingling,  when  temporary,  is 
often  followed  by  a  slight  temporary  anaesthesia,  and  when  permanent 
is  always  attended  by  a  slight  tactile  anaesthesia. 

Disturbance  of  the  sense  of  touch  includes  both  superficial  sensations 
of  touch,  temperature,  and  pain,  and  deep  sensations  of  articular  and 
muscular  sense.  There  is  no  question  that  these  different  elements  in 
the  sense  of  touch  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  transmitted  to  the  cortex  by  different  sensory  tracts  which  we 
shall  presently  trace.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
received  in  different  neurones  of  the  cortex,  for  clinical  experience 
teaches  that  one  sense  may  be  lost  when  others  are  preserved.  Thus 
in  one  of  my  cases  of  apoplexy  the  patient  lost  the  sense  of  temperature 
alone  on  one  side  ;  in  another  case  the  patient  could  perceive  cold  sen- 
sations only,  and  had  a  constant  feeling  of  cold,  but  could  not  perceive 
warm  sensjitions ;  in  still  another  case  sensations  of  temperature  and 
pain  were  lost,  while  touch  was  preserved  in  one  side.  In  two  cases  ^ 
of  operation  upon  the  cortex  I  have  seen  a  complete  loss  of  muscular 
sense  in  the  arm  as  the  result  of  a  small  lesion  in  the  superior  parietal 
lobule  just  behind  the  motor  area.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  in  a 
man,  aged  twenty-one  years,  who  had  a  fracture  of  the  left  parietal 
bone  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  a  severe  fall  on  the  head  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  For  five  years  he  had  suffere<l  from  intense  pain  in 
the  left  parietal  bone  about  half-way  from  the  boss  to  the  median  line, 

*One  of  these  is  reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Nov., 
1894,  with  McCosh.  The  second  ca.se  has  been  recently  seen  with  him  at  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital. 
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a  jwint  that  at  the  operation  was  found  to  be  just  over  the  jiiDction  of 
the  superior  and  iDferior  parietal  lobules.  (^ig>  177-)  The  pain, 
though  constant,  was  subject  to  great  exacerbations  about  once  a  week, 
in  which  he  would  become  maniacal,  violent,  and  abusive,  and  some- 
times nnconscious.  He  had  little  memory  of  his  acts  when  the  attack 
was  over.  Prior  to  the  operation  he  had  no  paralysis,  ataxia,  or  loss 
of  sensation.  '  Trephining  at  the  seat  of  pain  revealed  an  angioma  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  size,  limited  to  the  pia  mater,  as  the  brain  cortex 
appeared  normal.  In  removing  this  the  brain  was  slightly  lacerated 
by  the  passage  of  the  needles  carrying  ligatures  to  tie  the  veins  and  by 


an  exploratory  puncture  to  ascertain  the  possible  existence  of  a  cyst. 
Recovery  from  the  operation  occurred,  but  immediately  after  it  and  for 
six  weeks  a  state  of  marked  ataxia  was  present  in  the  right  hand  with 
a  loss  of  muscular  sense.  All  purely  coordinated  movements  were 
impossible ;  an  attempt  to  place  the  finger  on  the  nose  failed,  the  finger 
being  carried  to  the  ear  or  fiir  to  one  side  or  above  the  head.  He  was 
unable  to  tell  with  closed  eyes  what  position  had  been  pven  to  the 
fingers,  and  was  unable  to  reproduce  such  positions  in  the  left  hand. 
There  was  no  loss  of  power.  Tactile  and  temperature  senses  were  keen. 
The  muscular  sense  returned  gradually,  and  he  has  been  penfectly  well 
for  the  past  seven  years.  The  second  case  was  almost  identical,  a  cyst 
being  found  and  removed  from  the  same  location  with  little  injury  to 
the  cortex,  but  with  the  production  of  temporary  ataxia  in  the  hand. 
I  have  often  seen  a  marked  ataxia  from  cortical  lesions  associated  with 
hemianiesthesia,  but  these  two  cases  were  without  other  motor  or  sensory 
symptoms.  While,  therefore,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cortical  centres  for  the  perception  of  touch,  temperature,  pain,  and 
muscular  sense  are  independent  of  one  another,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  them  grossly  in  the  same 
locality,  viz.,  near  to,  but  behind,  the  motor  zone.  It  is  possible  that 
various  layers  of  the  cortical  neurones  possess  different  functions,  but 
this  is  only  a  hypothesis. 

The  characteristics  of  cortical  hcmianeesthesia  are  its  common  associ- 
ation with  hemiplegia,  the  limb  which  is  most  [)anilyzo<l  being  most 
auEestbetic.    But  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  motor  and  seu- 
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sory  disturbance,  as  either  may  oocur  alone,  or  one  may  be  intense 
while  the  other  is  slight. 

The  ansBsthesia  from  cortical  lesion  is  never  total.  Each  side  of  the 
body  is  connected  with  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  though  the 
crossed  connection  is  far  more  complete  than  the  direct  one.  Hence 
a  blight  d^ree  of  sensibility  in  the  ansasthetic  side  is  always  to  be 
found,  especially  in  cases  of  any  length  of  duration.  Cortical  ansBS- 
thesia  usually  subsides  gradually  after  a  lesion,  and  the  sensibility 
returns  in  part  even  if  not  wholly.  Dejerine  noticed  that  this  was 
more  common  in  young  persons  than  in  middle-aged  or  old  ones.  The 
anaesthesia  from  organic  lesions  is  always  most  intense  in  the  distal 
part  of  a  limb;  the  fingers  and  hand  are  more  insensitive  than  the 
forearm,  and  this  than  the  arm  or  trunk ;  the  toes  and  sole  are  more 
insensitive  than  the  leg,  and  this  than  the  thigh ;  the  face  is  more  in- 
sensitive than  the  neck  or  trunk,  and  the  lips  are  the  most  insensitive 
part  of  the  face  when  it  is  affected.  There  is  no  sharp  limit  to  the 
ansesthesia,  it  fades  gradually  into  an  area  of  moderate  sensation. 
Dejerine  calls  attention  to  all  these  characteristics  as  enabling  one  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  anaesthesia  occurring  in  hysteria.  This  latter 
is  often  found  without  paralysis,  is  absolute,  does  not  disappear  gradu- 
ally, is  of  uniform  intensity  in  the  entire  side,  and  is  often  associated 
with  concentric  diminution  in  the  visual  field  of  the  eye  on  the  anaes- 
thetic side. 

Tests  of  Sensation. — Touch  is  to  be  tested  by  cotton- wool  or  by  a 
camePs-hair  brush  or  by  the  fingers  of  the  examiner,  the  two  sides  of 
the  body  being  touched  simultaneously  in  symmetrical  places,  and  the 
patient  being  requested  to  compare  the  two  sensations.  Temperature 
sensations  may  be  similarly  tested,  test  tubes  with  hot  and  cold  water 
being  used.  Pain  sense  may  be  tested  by  needles  or  by  a  faradic 
brush.  Muscular  sense  may  be  tested  by  the  use  of  differently 
weighted  balls  or  coins  held  in  the  hands  and  compared,  or  by  weights 
being  placed  on  the  hands  which  are  supported,  each  side  being  tested 
separately  or  the  two  together.  The  sense  of  position  may  l)e  tested 
by  giving  a  position  to  one  limb  or  hand  and  asking  the  patient  to 
reproduce  this  in  the  other  side.  If,  for  example,  the  right  hand  is 
put  in  a  clenched  position  and  the  blindfolded  patient  cannot  detect 
that  he  must  clench  the  left  one  in  order  to  imitate  this  position  he 
has  a  loss  of  muscular  sense  in  the  right  hand,  for  the  error  lies  not  in 
the  power  of  movement  but  in  the  perception  of  the  kind  of  motion 
necessary.  A  further  test  may  l)e  made  by  demanding  the  execution 
of  accurate  and  codrdinated  movements,  such  as  picking  up  a  pin,  but- 
toning the  clothes,  carrying  a  glass  of  water  to  the  mouth. 

The  cortical  sensory  area,  in  the  act  of  handling  any  object,  receives 
simultaneously  numerous  tiictile  and  teni|x»rature  sensations  associated 
with  the  sensations  of  pressure  and  of  weight  and  of  the  position  of 
the  fingers  involved  in  feeling  the  object.  These  sensations  leave 
behind  them  a  permanent  trace  in  some  physical  change  in  the  cortical 
cells.     They  are  combined  into  a  sensory  memory  of  the  object,  so 
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Uiat  following  the  acquisition  of  this  complex  sensory  mental  picture 
we  can  recognize  the  object  by  the  sense  of  touch,  even  if  we  do  not 
see  it.  Thus  we  have  tactile  memories  of  objects  such  as  an  orange, 
a  rose,  a  bell,  a  pen,  which  enable  us  to  call  tliem  to  mind  and  to  reo- 
c^ize  them  when  felt.  This  power  of  recognizing  objects  by  touch 
has  been  named  sterec^oais.  It  is  evident  that  the  stereognostJc 
sense  is  not  a  simple  thing,  but  involves  a  simultaneous  activity  in  a 
large  number  of  different  tactile  sensory  neurones  which  are  grouped 
ti^etber.  The  rec<^nition  of  an  object  by  it  is  comparable  rather  to 
the  reo^nition  of  a  melody  in  music  as  distinguished  from  a  single 
note.  This  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  portion  of  the  cortex  con- 
oenied  in  tactile  sensations.  And  in  fact,  when  we  consider  our  sen- 
sations for  a  moment  we  perceive  that  it  is  always  some  definite  object 
which  we  rco^nize  in  perceiving  a  tactile  sensation  rather  than  the 
sensation  alone.  It  is  the  touch  of  a  finger,  of  a  pin,  of  cotton-wool, 
of  a  hard  weighty  object  rather  than  touch  or  firmness  or  weight  which 
we  feel.  These  abstract  qualities  of  objects  are  only  known  by  a 
process  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  a  process  of  generalizing  from  a 
large  array  of  particulars.  The  thing  which  we  primarily  feel  and 
rec<^ize  by  touch  is  not  a  quality,  it  is  an  object.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  r^^rd  the  sensory  area  of  the  cortex  as  the  storehouse  of 
tactile  memories  of  objects  just  as  we  r^;ard  the  motor  area  as  the  store- 
bouse  of  motor  memories  of  combinations  of  motion.  The  loss  of  the 
power  of  recognition  by  touch  has  been  named  astereognosis. 

The  majority  of  our  tactile  perceptions  are  acquired  through  the 
hand.  We  have  few  memories  of  facial  or  pedal  sensations,  and  prac- 
tically none  of  the  truulc.  Hence  the  tactile  memory  area  is  more 
extensive  in  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  central  convolution  and 
in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  inferior  parietal  lobule.  (Fig.  178.)  B«d- 
lich' (1893)  collected  twenty  cases  of  lesions  limited  to  this  area  which 
had  been  attended  by  astereognosis,  and  Waltou'  has  recently  sup- 


ported this  view  by  other  cases.  The  area  involved  Is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  supramarginal  gyrus,  which  obviates  the  objection  of 
Dejerine  tliat  in  lesions  there  he  has  not  seen  the  symptom. 
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A  loss  of  tactile  memories  may  therefore  occur  as  a  symptom  of 
disease  in  the  sensory  area  of  the  cortex^  and  it  is  a  valuable  localizing 
symptom.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  condition  of  apraxia,  to  which  we 
shall  allude  later.     It  is  the  essence  of  the  condition  of  astereognosis. 

Astereognosis  is  to  be  elicited  in  a  patient  by  placing  various  objects 
one  after  another  in  the  hand,  the  eyes  being  closed,  and  asking  their 
names  and  uses.  Each  hand  must  be  tested  separately  as  each  hemi- 
sphere contains  its  own  set  of  memories.  If  aphasia  is  present  names 
may  not  be  given,  but  by  signs  a  patient  can  usually  indicate  whether 
he  recognizes  an  object  and  its  uses  by  touch. 

Sensory  Symptoms  from  Subcortical  Lesions.  —  Hemiansesthesia,  hemi- 
analgesia,  hemithermo-ansesthesia,  and  hemiataxia  may  be  produced  not 
only  by  lesions  in  the  sensory  area  of  the  cortex,  but  also  by  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  sensory  tracts  conveying  these  sensations  from  the  body. 

In  studying  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  we  have  already  seen  that 
these  sensations  ascend  by  separate  tracts.  Tactile  sensations  ascend 
partly  in  the  posterior  columns  and  partly  in  the  antero-lateral  tracts. 
Temperature  and  pain  sensations  ascend  in  the  antero-lateral  ascend- 
ing tract.  Muscular  sensations  ascend  partly  in  the  posterior  columns 
and  partly  in  the  direct  cerebellar  columns.  (See  Figs.  44  and  45, 
page  184.) 

It  is  necessary  to  trace  these  various  tracts  upward  from  the  cord  to 
the  cortex  of  the  sensory  area.  The  sensory  tracts  are  not  as  direct 
and  continuous  as  the  motor  tracts  through  the  nervous  system.  The 
study  of  ascending  degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord,  cerebral  axis,  and 
brain  has  shown  that  such  degenerations,  though  intense  and  extensive 
just  above  a  transverse  lesion,  become  less  so  the  higher  we  get,  and 
hence  we  conclude  that  the  short  tracts  greatly  outnumber  the  long 
ones.  In  fact,  we  do  not  find  continuous  sensory  tracts  from  the  cord 
to  the  cortex.  We  have  a  series  of  short  connecting  tracts  interrupted 
by  gray  masses,  and  a  moment's  consideration  shows  the  reason  of  this 
anatomical  arrangement.  The  effect  of  a  sensation  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  especially  if  it  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  rise  to  pain,  is 
not  merely  a  conscious  perception.  The  primary  effect  is  a  multitude 
of  reflex  actions  entirely  below  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  Thus  an 
ordinary  painful  impression  results  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  limb,  is 
setting  up  of  Viisomotor  and  trophic  reflex  acts,  or,  if  the  irritation  be 
kept  up,  of  a  general  sense  of  uneasiness  throughout  the  body,  even 
complex  reflex  acts  to  remove  the  source  of  puin,  a  quickening  of 
respiration  and  pulse,  a  facial  expression  of  discomfort,  and  even  auto- 
matic cries.  All  these  effects  can  l)e  produced  in  an  animal  whose 
cortex  is  removed  and  in  a  man  asleep  or  under  ether.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  an  intense  sensory  impression  may  throw  into  activity  the 
entire  subcortical  nervous  system,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  distrib- 
uted to  a  multitude  of  motor  mechanisms  in  cord  and  cerebral  axis  and 
subcortical  ganjjlia  in  addition  to  awakening  cortic^il  activity  and  caus- 
ing a  conscious  perception.  This  effect  could  not  be  attamed  were  the 
sensory  tracts  from  one  region  of  the  body  to  tlie  cortex  continuous 
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and  Btngle.  It  could  only  be  attained  by  an  armngemcnt  which  pro- 
vides for  the  termination  of  a  single  eenaory  trai;!  at  various  levels,  a 
mechanism  which  dissemiuutes  a  single  sensation  to  a  number  of  differ- 
ent motor  centres.  The  diagram  given  on  page  "27  (Plate  I.)  shows 
the  existence  of  a  sensory  tract  made  up  of  a  number  of  segments  each 
joined  to  the  next,  but  each  having  interpolated  between  it  and  the 
next  a  neunme  capiible  of  turning  aside  some  of  the  impulses  received 
into  side  cluiunels. 

Tte  Sensory  Tract.  —  With  tliese  facts  in  mind  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  sensory  tra<;t  upward  and  to  undcrstjind  tlic  symjitoms  which  will 
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present  themselves  when  it  is  injured.  It  will  then  be  clear  that  from 
the  distribution  of  tlie  syoiptonis  of  aniesthesia  it  is  often  possible  to 
locate  a  lesion  in  the  sensorj'  tract. 

1.  The  Tract  of  Muscular  Sense.  —  The  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
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end  in  the  uuclei  gracilis  and  cuneatus  of  the  medullu  (Fig.  ISl),  each 
axuDc  tcrtniDuting  in  a  brin^h  about  the  iieuroae  bt)tlles  which  form 
those  uuclei.  From  these  neurones  axoucs  pass  upward,  crossiug  over 
iu  tlie  eeusory  decussutiou  to  form  the  opposite  iuterolivary  tract  whieli 
lies  between  the  olives.     The  bj^^toglussal  nerves  on  their  way  from  the 
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nucleus  to  their  exit  lie  on  the  outer  side  of  tliis  tract.      Aseendinjf  in 
thia  tract  the  aenson,'  fibres  enter  the  lemniscus,  which  lies  in  the  pons  1 
Varolii  behind  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  deep  transverse  fibres.    S&ny  1 
axoues  branch  from  the  lemniscus  to  end  about  neurones  lying  in  the  J 
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gray  matter  of  the  pons,  both  in  tlie  floor  of  the  ventricle,  in  the 
formatio  reticularis,  and  in  the  deep  gray  matter.  From  these  neu- 
rones uguin  enter  tlie  lemniscna  t«  ast*nd.  The  lemniscus  ascends 
(Fig.  182)  through  the  cms  cerebri,  where  it  curves  about  its  lateral 
surface,  sending  many  of  its  axones  into  the  corpora  qundrigemina 
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posterior  and  anterior,  then  sinks  into  the  base  of  the  brain,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  terminates  largely 
in  the  optic  thalamus  in  its  outer  nucleus.     (Fig.  180.)     It  is  possible 
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that  all  the  lemniscus  fibres  end  there.  It  is  possible  that  some  pass 
up  through  the  capsule  and  turn  outward  to  end  in  the  cortex  of  the 
posterior  central  convolution  and  adjacent  parietal  region.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  only  sensory  fibres  entering  the  cortex  come  from  the 
optic  thalamus,  but  many  authors  have  traced  the  lemniscus  directly  to 
the  cortex,  at  least  in  part. 

In  1884  I  showed/  by  an  analysis  of  twenty-six  cases  of  very  small 
local  lesions  limited  to  the  medulla  and  pons,  that  an  interruption  in 
these  fibres  either  (1)  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord ;  (2)  in  the 
interolivary  tract;  (3)  in  the  lemniscus,  or  (4)  in  the  internal  capsule 
where  the  lemniscus  passes  produces  a  condition  of  ataxia  and  loss  of 
the  muscular  sense  in  the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side.  Since  that  date 
many  similar  cases  of  small  lesions  in  the  lemniscus  have  been  reported 
with  the  same  result.  Hence  it  may  be  stated  that  this  is  the  tract  of 
muscular  sense  and  that  a  lesion  of  this  tract  causes  ataxia. 

If,  therefore,  hemiataxia,  not  of  cortical  origin,  occurs,  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  that  the  lemniscus  is  affected.  The  position  of  the 
lesion  in  the  course  of  the  lemniscus  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
study  of  other  symptoms  coincident  with  the  ataxia.  As  the  medulla, 
pons,  and  crura  are  very  small  and  contain  the  nuclei  of  the  various 
cranial  nerves  at  different  levels  some  symptoms  referable  to  an  affec- 
tion of  one  of  these  cranial  nerves  will  usually  enable  one  to  locate  the 
lesion.  Thus,  if  there  is  oculomotor  paralysis  with  hemiataxia  the 
lesion  is  in  the  cms.  If  there  is  trigeminal  ansesthesia  or  facial  palsy 
with  hemiataxia  the  lesion  is  in  the  pons.  If  there  is  auditory  or 
hypoglossal  paralysis  the  lesion  is  in  the  medulla.  The  figures  indicate 
the  course  of  this  tract  and  its  relation  to  the  various  cranial  nerves. 

2.  The  Tract  of  Tactile,  Pain  and  Temperature  Senses. — The  ascend- 
ing sensory  fibres  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  which  convey 
these  sensations  pass  directly  into  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  is  known  as  the  formatio  reticularis.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  183.  It  is  made  up  of  the  interlacing  of  three  sets 
of  fibres :  (a)  transverse,  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  medulla,  pons, 
and  cerebellum;  (6)  vertical,  the  cranial  nerve  fibres;  (c)  longitudinal, 
the  sensory  tract;  and  hence,  however  it  is  cut,  it  appears  as  a  net- 
work or  reticular  formation,  wlience  the  name.  It  is  strewn  with 
isolated  neurone  bodies  and  has  collections  of  these  at  many  points; 
thus  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  the  superior  olive,  the  nuclei  of  the  lem- 
niscus, and  the  red  nucleus  are  collections  of  neurones  lying  in  this 
formation.  The  formatio  reticularis  is  continuous  from  the  medulla 
through  the  pons  and  into  the  cms,  whence  its  fibres  enter  the  internal 
capsule.  Through  this  formatio  reticularis  many  fibres  pass  up  and 
some  fibres  end.  Fn>m  it  many  ascend  through  the  crus  to  enter  the 
optic  thalamus.  The  formatio  reticularis,  therefore,  contiiins  a  long 
ascending  tract.  The  sensations  sent  along  this  from  the  spinal  cord, 
like  those  in  the  lemniscus,  pass  either  indirectly  by  way  of  the  thala- 
mus or  directly  by  way  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  sensory  cortex. 

^  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease^  July,  1884. 
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Fig.  184. 
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The  ascending  tract  of  Gowers  in  the  spinal  cord  takes  the  same  course 
into  the  formatio  reticularis,  but  its  termination  is  not  yet  certain. 

In  the  outer  third  of  the  formatio  reticularis  is  found  a  column  of 
small  cells  of  peculiar  structure,  resembling  the  substantia  gelatinosa 
of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  this  column  terminate 
the  fibres  of  the  sensory  part  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  (Fig.  184)  which 
turn  downward  after  entering  the  pons  Varolii.  Thus  the  outer  portion 
of  the  formatio  reticularis  contains  the  sensory  tract  from  the  face  of 
the  same  side. 

Lesions  of  the  formatio  reticularis  interrupt  the  sensory  tract  and 

cause  anaesthesia.  It  is  evident  from 
the  diagram  that  a  lesion  which  in- 
volves the  formatio  reticularis  on  one 
side  of  the  pons  and  medulla  will  pro- 
duce an  alternating  anaesthesia  —  i.  c, 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  face  on  the  side 
of  the  lesion  and  in  the  body  on  the 
other  side.  Alternating  anaesthesia  is 
as  characteristic  a  symptom  of  lesions 
of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  pons 
and  medulla  as  alternating  paralysis  is 
of  lesions  in  the  motor  tract  in  the  pons. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  the 
sensory  tract  from  the  face  crosses  the 
median  line,  and  hence  a  lesion  in  the 
formatio  reticularis  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  pons,  or  in  the  crus  cerebri,  or 
in  the  internal  capsule  will  produce  a 
unilateral  hemianaesthesia.  A  lesion 
involving  both  halves  of  the  formatio 
reticularis  will  produce  bilateral  sen- 
sory symptoms. 

The  diagrams  show  the  relation  of 
this  tract  to  the  cranial  nerves  which 
make  their  exit  through  the  formatio 
reticularis.  A  lesion  which  is  situated  in  the  crus,  pons,  or  medulla, 
ciiusing  anaesthesia  of  the  body,  will  also  cause  some  symptoms  refer- 
able to  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  hence  such  a  lesion  can 
readily  be  lo(?alized. 

Hemianaesthesia  is  usually  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  sensory  tract  in  the 
internal  capsule,  where  it  lies  either  just  behind  the  motor  tract  or 
mingled  with  it.  Such  a  hemianaesthesia  is  usually  attended  by  hemi- 
analgesia  and  hemithormo-anaesthesia  and  often  by  hcmiataxia.  A 
dissoi^iation  of  sensjitions,  that  is,  the  loss  of  either  touch,  pain,  or  tem- 
perature sc^nse  alone,  the  others  being  intact,  has  not  been  observed 
after  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule.  Hemianaesthesia  from  lesions  of 
the  capsule  is  nirely  absolute,  for  the  sensory  decussation  is  not  a  com- 
plete one,  and  sensations  from  one-half  of  the  body  are  sent  to  both 


The  sensory  tract  in  the  crus,  pous,  and 
medulla,  showing  nucleus  an<l  roots  of  V 
nerve.  A^  lesion  causes  right  heniianics- 
thesia;  B,  lesion  causes  alternating  hcnii- 
aneesthesia ;  left  face  and  right  side  of  body. 
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hemispheres  of  the  brain.  As  a  rule,  the  entire  half  of  the  body  is 
ansesthetic  after  a  lesion  of  the  capsule.  But  as  the  sensory  tract 
ascends  to  the  cortex  from  the  capsule  its  fibres  spread  out  like  the 
sticks  of  a  fan,  those  transmitting  sensations  from  the  leg  passing  up- 
ward to  the  summit  of  the  sensory  area  of  the  cortex,  while  those 
transmitting  sensations  from  the  face  pass  outward  to  the  vicinity  of 
►the  Sylvian  fissure.  Hence  in  lesions  in  the  centrum  ovale,  as  in 
lesions  of  the  cortex,  one  limb  or  part  of  the  body  may  be  ansBsthetic 
instead  of  the  entire  side.  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  symptoms  of 
loss  of  sensation  as  to  paralysis :  that  the  nearer  the  lesion  to  the  cor- 
tex the  more  likely  are  the  symptoms  to  be  limited  to  a  single  limb. 
Thus  in  the  cases  shown  in  Figs.  169  and  170  there  was  a  loss  of  sen- 
sation as  well  as  of  motion  in  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  opposite  side. 

When  the  close  approximation  of  the  sensory  to  the  motor  tract 
throughout  its  course  is  considered  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  brain  disease  a  loss  of  sensation  attends 
paralysis.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  all  this  course  the  sen- 
sory tract  lies  behind  the  motor  tract.  If,  therefore,  a  lesion  is  ad- 
vancing from  behind  forward  in  the  brain  sensory  disturbance  precedes 
paralysis,  but  if  the  lesion  is  advancing  from  before  backward,  paralysis 
precedes  anaesthesia.  This  observation  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
diagnosis,  for  it  sometimes  enables  one  to  determine  whether  the  dis- 
ease under  view  is  a  progessive  or  a  stationary  one,  and,  if  progressive, 
to  settle  the  direction  in  which  it  is  extending.     (See  Fig.  180.) 

3.  The  Cerebellar  Tract  from  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  direct  cerebellar 
tract  from  the  cord  turns  through  the  corpus  restiforme  of  the  medulla 
outward  and  goes  directly  to  the  cerebellum.  (Fig.  181.)  Some 
fibres  from  the  nuclei  gracilis  and  cuneatus  of  each  side  joint  it  in  the 
corpus  restiforme  and  end  with  it  in  the  cerebellum.  It  is  also  joined 
by  fibres  from  the  opposite  olivary  body.  These  tracts,  therefore,  do 
not  reach  the  sensory  cortical  centres,  and  hence  impulses  passing  along 
them  have  nothing  to  do  with  sensations  of  touch,  temperature,  and 
pain,  or  with  those  muscular  sensations  which  are  destined  to  guide 
voluntary  movements.  They  are  concerned  in  the  transmission  of 
those  muscular  sensations  which  are  essential  to  the  control  of  equi- 
librium, as  we  shall  see  later  when  we  consider  the  connections  and 
functions  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
in  lesions  affecting  the  medulla  and  pons  this  tract  may  be  injured,  and 
thus  vertigo  and  staggering  may  be  produced. 

Disturbance  of  Vision  is  a  local  symptom  of  cortical  disease  of  tlie 
occipital  lobe  of  the  brain  and  of  the  visual  tract  from  the  eyes  to  it. 
The  optic  nerves  pass  from  the  eyes  to  the  optic  chiasm.  A  partial 
decussation  of  the  optic  fibres  occurs  in  the  optic  chiasm,  leading  to 
the  junction  in  the  optic  tract  of  fibres  from  the  corresponding  half  of 
both  eyes.  For  this  reason  cerebral  blindness  is  always  a  hemianopsia 
or  blindness  in  one-half  of  both  eyes,  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
receiving  impressions  from  the  opposite  visual  fields.  The  exact 
anatomy  of  the  optic  nerves  and  optic  tracts  will  be  considered  in 
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Chapter  XXXIV.     Suffice  it  here  to  mentioD  that  each  optic  tract 
eods  in  the  pulvioar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  in  the  external  geniculate 


lit  nf  a  lolon  tajmbtn  between  the  optic  chliimi  uid  Ihe  moeiu  1>  to 
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Ixxly,  and  in  the  corpus  qiiadrigeminum  anterior  (Fig.  185),  and  that 
from  tlicse  ganglia  the  visual  tract  issues  into  the  posterior  tiflh  of  the 
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internal  capsule,  and  turning  bovkwanl  in  it  passes  through  the  cen- 
trum ovule,  outsiJe  of  tlic  posterior  horn  of  tlie  lateral  ventricle,  and 
tenninates  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lohe.  The  exact  termination 
of  these  fihres  is  in  the  cortex  about  the  calcarine  fissure  aud  in  the 
cuneus,  a  wedge-shaped  lobule  on  the  median  sui-face  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. (Fig.  186.)  But  the  convolutions  of  the  convexity  of  the 
occipital  lobe  are  also  ooncerued  in  the  reception  and  storing  up  of 

Fio.  186. 
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visual  impressions,  and  heiu^  lesions  in  any  part  of  the  occipital  cortex 
are  pnxluctivc  of  hcmianopsiii. 

There  seems  to  be  a  projection  of  the  visual  field  to  some  extent 
upon  the  cortfx  of  the  cuneus,  for  small  lesions  there  may  cause  small 
sector-like  defei^ts  iu  tlie  visual  field.  Heusclien,  iu  his  elalwrute  work 
on  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  h:i3  confirmed  tliis  conclusion,  which 
Wilbrandt  and  Hun  had  readied  from  a  smaller  number  of  cases. 
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Fig.  18G,  17,  fihowa  llie  location  of  the  lesion  in  Hun's  cnse.  Tlie 
defect  in  the  visiiui  fiolds  in  this  patient  wiis  Itmiteil  to  the  upper 
quadraut.  Lesions  iu  the  upper  part  of  tlic  cunetis  cause  hliadoess  in 
tlie  lower  quadrant  of  both  visual  fields,  and  lesions  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cuncus  cjiuse  blindness  in  the  upper  quadrant  of  both  visual 
fields.  It  is  rare  for  a  lesion,  however,  tu  be  so  exactly  limited  as  to 
caam  this  effect.  As  a  rule,  lesions  anywhere  in  the  occipital  lobe 
produce  hemianopsia.  Superficial  lesions  iu  tlie  occipital  cortex  may 
Ciiuse  a  loss  of  color  vision  only,  hemichronmtopsia,  which  may  be 
partial,  that  is,  limited  to  one  or  two  colors  only,  or  total.  Such 
cases  ore  very  rare  and  are  usually  soon  followed  by  hemianopsia.  A 
few  cases  have  been  reported  of  bilateral  lesions  causing  double 
hemianopsia.  In  one  such  ease  central  vision  was  preserved  (Forster), 
in  others  the  blindness  was  total.  Total  blindness  has  also  been 
caused  by  a  maldevelopment  of  the  occipital  loljes  of  the  brain,  as  in 
cases  rejxu-ted  by  Haab  and  Spiller. 

Lesions  of  the  cort«x  produce  detects  of  the  visual  field  that  are 
symmetrical  in  both  eyes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  187. 

FsycMcal  BlindneBB. — The  loss  of  the  power  of  vision  is  nttendcl  hy 
a  loss  of  visual  memories  when  the  lesiou  is  cortical,  and  hence  the 

Fio.  187. 
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recognition  of  objects  seen  is  imperfect,  and  the  mind  cannot  recall  the 
appearance  of  things  formerly  familiar.  Thus  I  have  known  patients 
who,  after  such  a  lesion,  did  not  Kcognlze  tlic  members  of  their  family 
by  sight,  though  they  recognized  them  by  the  siimid  of  tlieir  voices. 
Tills  condition  is  known  as  psyohical  blindness.  The  patient  Imls  to 
recognize  objects,  and  cannot  recall  them  to  mind. 

It  would  sei'm,  from  a  study  of  more  or  less  extensive  lesions  in  the 
occipital  cortex  ns  if  the  memories  of  tilings  seen  were  largely  located 
in  tie  left  heniisplicre  iu  right-liauded  and  ia  the  right  hemisphere  id 
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]efV-hande<i  persons,  thus  according  with  the  locatioo  of  out  memories 
of  speech.  At  any  rate,  the  loss  of  these  memories  is  much  more  fre- 
qaeat  when  the  Icfl  hemisphere  is  destroyed. 

The  major  part  of  our  knowledge  of  objects  is  acquired  through  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  a  moment's  thought  will  convince  one  not  only  that 
the  extent  of  cortex  occupied  by  memory  pictures  must  be  great,  but 
also  that  it  must  be  increasing  daily  through  life.  The  only  definite 
conception  we  can  have  of  this  process  is  that,  while  all  objects  are 
originally  perceived  through  impressions  sent  to  the  cuueus,  the 
memories  of  these  objects  nre  store<i  in  secondary  centres  outside  of  the 
cuneus  in  the  occipital  cortex.  Hence  the  larger  the  number  of  things 
seen  and  remembered  the  greater  the  area  concerned  in  vision  iu  any 
individual. 


The  condition  known  as  psychical  blindness  is  due  to  a  loss  of  these 
memories  and  is  diagnostic  of  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  of  the  o<x;ipital 
lobe.  It  occurs  from  a  lesion  of  the  convexity  as  well  as  from  a  lesion 
of  the  cuneus.  It  is  usually  attended  by  hemianopsia,  always  wheu 
the  cuneus  is  destroyed.     (Fig-  188.) 

Word-b]liidneBs. — There  is  a  special  class  of  visual  memories,  those 
that  make  up  our  knowki!^  of  written  and  printed  language,  which 
have  a  special  location.  This  is  in  the  junction  of  the  occipital  and 
parietal  rt'^ions  in  an  area  known  as  t)ie  angular  gyrus.  Lesions  in 
this  locality  c:iuse  a  loss  of  the  memory  of  words  as  seen  ;  hence  an 
inability  to  resid.  This  symptom,  while  really  a  piirt  of  psychical 
blindness,  is  termed  wonl-blindness,  and  may  occur  without  psychical 
blindness.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  hemianopsia,  because  a  lesion 
in  this  locality,  if  not  altogether  superficial,  may  involve  the  visual 
triict  which  lies  I)encath  the  cortex  here.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  185. 
But  wor<l-blindticss  may  occur  alone  without  hemianopsia.  It  may 
be  attended  hy  hemiauiesthesia  or  hemiataxia,  but  in  such  cases  the 
lesion  involves  the  cortex  in  front  of  the  angular  gyms.  Fig.  189 
shows  the  exact  extent  of  the  lesion  causing  wonl-btindness  in  six  cases. 
Patients  suffering  from  won  1 -blindness  not  only  lose  the  power  of  read- 
ing, a  condition  termed  alexia,  but  sometimes  lose  also  the  power  of 
writing,  a  condition  termed  agraphia,  being  unable  to  call  up  the 
proiKT  motor  images  needed  to  form  the  word.     Yet  there  are  cases  oa 
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record  whore  alexia  has  occurred  without  agraphia,  and  I  have  seeo 
two  patiente  who  could  not  read  what  they  had  just  written.  In  Buch 
caBes  one  must  imagine  that  the  sounil  of  tiie  word  as  mentally  pro- 
nounced awakened  the  motor  memory  of  ita  production  in  speech  and 
in  writing,  even  when  its  appearance  could  not  be  recalled.  Word- 
blindness  is  an  important  division  of  sensory  aphasia. 

Visual  Anra. — Irritation  of  the  occipital  cortex  produces  forced  re- 
vivals in  consciousness  of  visual  memories.    These  may  consist  simply 


of  flashes  of  light  or  color  or  of  actual  images.  They  are  known  as 
visual  hallucinations  when  coDSCtousness  accepts  them  as  real  and  does 
not  distinguish  them  from  actual  objects  seen.  Such  hallucinations 
often  precede  a  Jacksonian  epilepsy  and  are  known  as  visual  aurse. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  unilateral,  the  hallucination  appearing  on  the  aide 
opposite  to  the  lesion.  They  are  analogous  to  the  tingling  sensations 
known  as  the  signal  symptom  in  localized  spasm.     They  are  a 
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followed  by  temporary  hemianopsia,  the  excitement  of  the  tTortical 
neuroues  causiug  an  exhaustioQ. 

It  is  probable  that  the  visions  of  delirium,  whether  due  to  poisons, 
each  as  alcohol,  opium,  or  cannabis  iudica,  or  due  to  infiammatioQ  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  of  the  bniin  itself,  are  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  visual  area  of  the  cortex, 

Babcortical  Hemianopsia.  —  Hemianopsia  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  in 
the  visual  tract  beneath  the  cortex  or  to  a  lesion  in  tlie  basal  ganglia 
in  which  the  optic  tract  terminates.  In  this  case  the  limit  of  bliudnese 
in  the  visual  field  is  usually  less  extensive  and  less  symmetrical  in  the 
two  eyes  than  when  the  lesion  is  cortical.  Id  cortical  hemianopsia  the 
line  of  limitation  of  vision  is  usually  verticid  and  passes  within  one  or 
two  degrees  of  the  point  of  central  vision  in  both  eyes.  In  subcortical 
hemianopsia  the  line  is  irregular  and  passes  from  five  to  ten  ' 
outside  the  point  of  central  vision  in  both  eyes.     (Fig.  190.) 

FiQ.  190. 


The  tIuuI  llfldi  In  left  bDmunjuiDU*  bemiBDo^ali  du«  1 

Hemianopsia  due  to  subcortical  lesions  is  usually  attended  by  other 
symptoms.  Thus  if  it  is  right  hemianopsia  and  the  lesion  is  just 
beneath  the  cortex  at  any  point  in  the  temporo-occipital  radiation  some 
form  of  word -blindness  or  apliasia  is  a  very  common  symptom.  If  the 
lesion  is  in  the  r^ion  of  the  internal  capsule  or  optic  thalamus,  hem!- 
ataxia  or  hemiantesthesia  is  very  often  an  associatt-d  symptom.  This 
is  due  to  the  proximity  in  this  locality  of  the  sensory  tract.  Hemi- 
plegia may  also  accompany  it  from  the  same  cause.  If  the  hemianopsia 
is  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum  the  fibres  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemlna  are  involved  and  the  reflex  acts  of  the  pupila 
are  afiected  as  they  are  iu  lesions  of  the  optic  trjict.  Tlicu  tlie 
hemiopic  pupillary  reflex  of  Wernicke  can  be  elicited.  (Sec  Chapter 
XXXIV.)  Lesions  limited  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  while  caus- 
iug disturbances  in  the  movement  of  the  two  eyes,  double  vision,  and 
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imperfect  pupillary  reflexes,  do  not,  when  alone,  cause  any  loss  of 
vision.  They  produce  vertigo  and  a  staggering  gait,  like  cerebellar 
disease,  from  implication  of  the  red  nuclei  lying  under  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

Hemianopsia  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  optic  tract  on  one  side. 
It  is  then  associated  with  Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  reflex.  (See 
Chapter  XXXIV.)  The  optic  tract  lies  upon  the  crus,  and  lesions 
affecting  it  often  simultaneously  affect  the  motor  tract,  and  cause 
hemiplegia,  and  also  involve  the  oculomotor  nerve,  causing  ptosis  and 
double  vision  (see  page  424).  The  forms  of  hemianopsia  due  to  lesions 
in  the  optic  chiasm  are  described  in  Chapter  XXXIV. 

Lesions  of  the  occipital  lobe,  or  of  the  internal  ciipsule,  or  of  the 
basal  ganglia  do  not  cause  blindness  of  one  eye,  as  was  formerly  held 
by  Charcot  and  Ferrier.  A  blindness  in  one  eye  or  a  concentric 
diminution  of  the  visual  field  of  one  eye  is  due  either  to  functional 
disturbance  (hysteria)  or  to  a  lesion  of  tlie  optic  nerve,  visible  by  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

Disturbance  of  Hearing  is  rarely  due  to  disease  in  the  brain  unless 
this  disease  affects  both  temporal  lobes  or  the  tracts  to  them.  Each 
ear  is  connected  with  both  temporal  lobes,  hence  a  unilateral  lesion 
fails  to  cause  total  deafness,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  partial 
cortical  deafness  to  high  or  low  sounds  or  tones  which  might  be 
analogous  to  hemianopsia  or  hemichromatopsia.  A  cortical  deafness, 
therefore,  has  not  been  observed  excepting  in  a  few  rare  cases  where 
both  temporal  lobes  have  been  destroyed.  In  these  cases  the  patient 
has  become  totally  deaf.  The  exact  localization  of  the  auditory  centres 
is  in  the  middle  part  of  the  first  temporal  convolution,  and  extends  to 
the  adjacent  cortex  within  the  Sylvian  fissure  and  over  the  convexity 
into  tiie  second  temporal  convolution.  In  cases  of  congenital  deaf 
mutes  these  parts  are  found  to  be  atrophied.  In  some  cases  of  irritat- 
ing lesions  of  this  area  Jacksonian  attacks  of  epilepsy  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  auditory  aura,  loud  sounds,  bells,  whistles,  etc.,  being 
heard  just  as  the  attack  was  coming  on. 

Psychical  Deafhess.  —  Our  auditory  perceptions,  like  those  of  sight, 
leave  behind  them  a  trace  which  constitutes  our  auditory  memory. 
We  have  such  memories  of  sounds,  of  musical  melodies  and  harmonies, 
and  also  of  words  heard.  Hence  lesions  in  the  auditory  area  may 
deprive  a  patient  of  these  memories,  even  though  he  may  retain  his 
power  of  hearing.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  tliat  our  memories  of 
things  heard  ap])ear  to  be  stored  in  one  hemisphere  only,  the  left  in 
right-handed  and  the  right  in  left-handed  persons.  Hence  psychical 
deafness  and  amusia  and  word-deafness  are  symptoms  of  a  unilateral 
lesion  of  the  temporal  cortex. 

A  patient  with  psychical  deafness  no  longer  recognizes  any  noise  or 
sound.  The  bark  of  a  dog,  the  cry  of  any  animal,  the  sound  of  waves, 
or  bells,  or  whistles,  the  voice  of  a  familiar  person  no  longer  awakens 
recognition,  and  such  sounds  Ciinnot  be  called  to  mind. 

A  patient  with  amusia,  which  is  a  variety  of  psychical  deafness,  no 
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longer  recognizes  melodies  and  harmonies  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
He  no  longer  takes  pleasure  in  hearing  music  or  operas  in  which  he 
may  formerly  have  delighted^  and  all  music  seems  to  him  new  and 
strange.  He  cannot  call  to  mind  &miliar  tunes,  and  hence  cannot  sing 
or  hum  them. 

Word-deafhes8.  —  A  patient  with  word-deafness,  which  may  occur 
independently  of  or  in  connection  with  amusia  and  mind-deafness,  is 
no  longer  able  to  recall  the  names  of  objects,  and  is  no  longer  able  to 
understand  spoken  language.  He  is  like  one  who  hears  an  unknown 
tongue.  He  hears  the  sounds  of  voices,  but  attaches  no  meaning  to 
what  is  said.  He  may  be  able  to  read  and  he  may  be  able  to  speak  in 
the  sense  of  saying  words  correctly,  but  he  usually  talks  jargon,  as  the 
sounds  no  longer  guide  his  talking.  This  is  the  second  and  more 
common  form  of  sensory  aphasia. 

Our  auditory  memories  of  words  are  the  first  to  be  acquired  in 
infancy,  and  long  before  an  infant  can  talk  he  has  learned  to  associate 
the  sound  of  names  with  their  corresponding  objects.  The  memory 
pictures  of  objects,  acquired  chiefly  by  sight,  but  also  by  all  other 
senses,  are  the  fundamental  basis  of  thought  in  all  animals,  and  these, 
grouped  together,  form  the  concept  of  each  object  which  they  know. 
To  this  concept  is  soon  joined  by  association  the  sound  of  its  name ; 
later,  in  man,  the  motions  needed  to  produce  this  sound  are  learned ; 
lastly,  the  appearance  of  the  letters  making  this  word,  and  finally,  the 
motions  necessary  to  write  the  word.  The  auditory  memories  are  not 
only  the  first  speech  elements  acquired,  they  are  the  most  important. 
Reading  and  writing  are  subordinate  to  speech,  a  result  of  the  later 
evolution  of  language,  and  are  an  evidence  of  education,  not  of  natural 
acquisition.  The  sound  of  objects  in  nature  has  been  taken  to  indicate 
these  objects  in  the  early  evolution  of  speech,  and  is  still  so  in  tlie  edu- 
cation of  many  infants.  The  baby  learns  "  bow-wow ''  before  it  learns 
"  dog."  The  study  of  language  reveals  that  a  large  number  of  words 
—  e.  g,y  murmur,  whisper,  puff,  bang  —  have  a  similar  origin.^  As 
our  knowledge  of  the  names  of  objects  is  constiintly  growing,  as  we 
acquire  new  languages,  it  is  evident  that  our  auditory  memories  are 
constantly  increasing  in  number.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
cortical  area  in  which  they  are  stored  varies  in  size  in  different  persons, 
according  to  the  degree  of  education  in  language.  This  is  proven  by 
cases  of  gradually  advancing  diseases  in  this  area.  I  have  a  patient 
who,  as  such  disease  went  on,  lost  first  his  memory  of  English,  then  of 
German,  and  finally  of  French,  the  latter  being  his  native  tongue. 
The  names  of  objects  first  acquired  appear  to  persist  longest  in  memory. 
Thus  a  patient  who  is  word-deaf  will  often  comprehend  single  words 
when  he  ci\nnot  understand  a  sentence,  and  one  finds  one's  self  uncon- 
sciously talking  to  an  aphasic  very  much  as  one  talks  to  an  infant. 
The  condition  of  word-deafness  may  be  and  usually  is  incomplete,  some 
words  being  recognizeil  and  remembered  and  others  forgotten.  Some 
patients  retain  nouns,  but  forget  adjectives  and  verbs  and  prepositions. 

^  French,  On  the  Study  of  Words.     Macmillan  <&  Co. 
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Others  lose  all  nouas  and  talk  in  rouDdabout  phrases.  Thus  one  of 
my  patients  could  not  name  a  knife  or  a  scissors,  but  said  "  it  is  the 
thing  you  cut  with."  Occasionally  all  the  word-memories  are  lost 
and  nothing  that  is  heard  is  understood. 


of  loloDi  eaoilag  word-de*tnca  1  tEnaurr  iiitauii. 


The  lesion  of  word-deafness  is  located  in  the  cortex  and  sulHiortical 
region  just  beneath  it  in  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions,  an 
area  a  little  wider  than  that  concerned  in  hearing  alone.  Fig.  191 
shows  the  location  of  the  lesion  in  six  cases  of  tliis  kind. 

Tho  Andltorr  Tract.  —  Deafness  from  subcortical  lesions  is  a  tare 
symptom.  Fig.  192  shows  the  course  of  the  auditory  nerve  impulses 
from  their  entrance  into  the  medulla  to  their  termination  in  the  cortex. 

The  neurone  bodies,  of  which  these  fibres  are  tlie  nxrmes,  lie  in  the 
spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea.  It  is  the  cochlear  division  only  of  the 
eighth  nerve  which  has  to  do  with  lieuring. 

A  C,  the  acoustic  nerve  fibres,  enter  the  side  of  the  medulla  ia  a  lat^ 
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trunk.  We  can  distinguish  fourteen  different  sets  of  fibres.  Many  of 
these  fibres  (1—8)  penetrate  the  medulla  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve.  Others  (9-14)  turn  upward  on  entering^  and  penetrate  the 
pons  at  a  little  higher  level.  These  various  fibres  pass  to  different 
destinations ;  1  crosses  through  the  olive^  turns  upward  in  the  inter- 
olivary  tract^  and  enters  the  opposite  lemniscus^  and  passes  up  in  it; 
2  terminates  about  a  neurone  body  in  the  ventral  nucleus  (VEN). 
From  this  body  an  axone  arises  which  crosses  to  the  opposite  side  and 
turns  upward  in  the  lemniscus ;  3  terminates  about  a  neurone  body  in 
the  ventral  nucleus  (VEN).  From  this  body  an  axone  arises  which 
passes  upward  in  the  lemniscus  of  the  same  side ;  4  terminates  about 
a  neurone  body  in  the  ventral  nucleus  (VEN).  From  this  body  an 
axone  arises  which  passes  about  the  outer  side  of  the  medulla  through 
the  tuberculum  acusticum  (T),  and  thence  through  the  formatio  retic- 
ularis of  the  medulla  to  the  raph^^  where  it  crosses  to  the  opposite 
side  and  turns  upward  in  the  lemniscus ;  5  terminates  about  a  neurone 
body  in  the  dorsal  nucleus  or  tuberculum  acusticum  (T).  From  this 
body  an  axone  passes  through  the  formatio  reticularis  into  the  lemniscus 
of  the  same  side  and  turns  upward  in  it ;  6  terminates  about  a  neurone 
body  in  the  dorsal  nucleus  (T).  From  this  body  an  axone  passes 
through  the  formatio  reticularis,  crosses  in  the  raph^  and  enters  the 
lemniscus  of  the  opposite  side,  turning  upward  in  it;  7  terminates 
about  a  neurone  body  in  the  dorsal  nucleus  (T).  From  this  body  an 
axone  passes  across  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  strifle  acusticsB 
to  the  raph6,  turns  downward  in  it,  crosses  to  the  other  side,  enters 
the  lemniscus  and  turns  upward  in  it;  8  passes  through  the  dorsal 
nucleus  into  the  strije  acusticae  and  accompanies  7  in  its  course. 

The  ventral  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  consists  of  a  long  column 
of  cells  which  extend  upward  into  the  pons.  Hence  in  a  section 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  pons  the  ventral  nucleus  is  still  visible 
(VEN)  and  the  fibres  ascending  from  the  auditory  nerve  trunk  to 
terminate  in  or  to  pass  through  this  nucleus  (fibres  9-14)  are  easily 
traced.     The  course  and  ending  of  these  fibres  is  as  follows : 

No.  9  turns  inward  and  ends  about  a  neurone  body  lying  in  the 
upper  olivary  nucleus  (OL).  From  this  body  an  axone  arises  which 
crosses  the  median  line  in  the  trapezium,  enters  and  ascends  in  the 
opposite  lemniscus ;  10  terminates  about  the  neurone  body  in  the  ven- 
tral nucleus,  whence  a  new  axone  arises  and  passes  to  the  olivary 
nucleus,  terminating  about  a  neurone  body  there.  From  this  neurone 
body  an  axone  arises  which  joins  9  and  pursues  the  same  course;  11 
passes  through  the  ventnd  nucleus  and  ends  about  a  neurone  body  in 
the  mass  of  gray  matter  lying  adjacent  to  but  ventral  of  the  lemniscus, 
and  dorsal  of  the  olivary  nucleus.  Tliis  is  the  trapezoid  nucleus. 
From  its  neurone  bodies  axones  arise,  some  of  which  enter  the  lemnis- 
cus of  the  same  side,  but  many  of  which  cross  the  median  line  to  enter 
the  lemniscus  of  the  opposite  side  and  ascend  in  it ;  1 2  terminates  in 
the  ventral  nucleus  about  a  neurone  body.  This  body  sends  its  axone 
to  the  collection  of  neurones  lying  within  the  deep  transverse  fibres  of 
29 
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the  poDSy  the  trapezoid  body.  These  neurone  bodies  in  turn  send  their 
axones  into  the  lemniscus  of  the  same  and  of  the  opposite  side ;  13 
terminates  about  a  neurone  body  in  the  ventral  nucleus.  The  body 
sends  an  axone  directly  into  the  lemniscus  of  the  same  side ;  14  passes 
through  the  ventral  nucleus  and  crosses  in  the  trapezoid  firom  the 
opposite  side^  where  it  turns  upward  in  the  lenmiscus. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  so  fiur  as 
its  cochlear  division  is  concerned,  transmit  their  impulses  into  the 
lenmiscus  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite  side.  The  trapezoid  fibres 
may  be  termed  the  acoustic  decussation  or  chiasm,  and,  as  in  the  optic 
chiasm,  the  majority  of  the  fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  side  (X).  The 
termination  of  fibres  ascending  in  the  lemniscus  is  very  complex,  (a) 
Some  fibres  terminate  about  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  lemnisci  in  the 
pons  (Nu)  which  nucleus  in  turn  sends  axones  to  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  of  the  same  and  of  the  opposite  side  (15).  (6)  Some  fibres 
terminate  about  the  large  quadripolar  cells  of  the  posterior  corpus 
quadrigeminum  (16)  (CQP).  (o)  Some  fibres  terminate  about  the  large 
cells  of  the  first  layer  of  cells  in  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum 
(17)  (CQA).  (d)  Many  fibres  terminate  about  neurone  bodies  in  the 
corpus  geniculatum  internum  (CI),  whence  new  axones  arise  which 
pass  to  die  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  (TEM).  {e)  Some  fibres  pass 
directly  through  the  internal  capsule  from  the  lemniscus  to  the  temporal 
lobe. 

Since  each  of  the  nuclei  in  which  lenmiscus  fibres  terminate  is  con- 
nected with  motor  mechanisms  as  well  as  with  the  cortex  of  the  tem- 
poral lobe,  it  is  evident  that  the  auditory  impulses  can  awaken  numer- 
ous reflex  and  automatic  acts  as  well  as  conscious  sensations  of  hearing. 
Hence  the  act  of  turning  eyes  and  head  or  assuming  postures  of 
strained  listening  and  other  automatic  acts  are  made  possible  by  these 
fibres. 

Fig.  192  shows  that  the  connection  of  each  ear  is  with  both  sides 
of  the  brain,  but  that  the  crossed  connection  is  more  extensive  than 
that  with  the  same  side.  The  diagram  does  not  show  the  existence  of 
a  corresponding  set  of  neurones  whose  axones  pass  in  the  direction  the 
reverse  of  those  shown.  Degenerative  changes  after  experimental 
injuries  prove  their  existence.  Hence  a  second  diagram  might  be 
drawn  showing  axones  of  exactly  complementary  course.  These  are 
omitted  from  this  diagram  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

It  is  evident  that  a  lesion  limited  to  one  lemniscus  will  not  cause 
deafness  any  more  than  a  lesion  limited  to  one  temporal  lobe.  There 
are  cases  on  record,  however,  in  which  the  lemniscus  on  both  sides  has 
been  afiected  in  pons  lesions  and  in  these  deafness  has  occurred.  In 
six  out  of  twenty-four  cases  of  limited  lesions  in  the  pons,  which  I 

The  auditory  tract  TH,  optic  thalamus;  INT,  int.  capsule;  CI,  corp.  geniculatum  int.;  TEM, 
temporal  lobe ;  L,  lemniscus ;  CQA,  corp.  quadrigeminum  ant;  CQP,  corp.  quad,  post;  R,  red  nucleus 
of  tegmentum;  SN,  substantia  nigra;  CE,  corp.  geniculatum  cxt;  P,  pes  pedunculi  and  pyramidal 
tract ;  NU,  nucleus  of  lemniscus ;  VEN,  rentral  nucleus  of  auditory  nerre ;  V,  fifth  nenre ;  OL,  olivary 
nucleus ;  O.  olive ;  X,  decussation  of  auditory  fibres ;  AC,  auditory  nerre  fh>m  cochlea ;  T,  dorsal 
nucleus  of  auditory  nerre. 
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collected  some  time  ago,  there  was  deafness.  Hence  in  any  case  where 
a  pons  lesion  ia  suspected  from  its  characteristic  symptoms,  vie.,  alter- 
nating paralysis  (see  page  425),  alternating  aneesthesia  (see  page  438), 
or  cranial  nerve  palsies  (see  Chapter  XXXIV.),  it  is  well  to  test  for 
deafness,  and  if  it  is  fomid  to  i^ard  it  as  a  local  symptom  of  disease 
of  the  lateral  part  of  the  lemniscus  in  the  cerebral  axis. 

DlBtnrbance  of  the  Sense  of  Smell  is  occasionally  elicited  in  diseases 
of  the  brain.  This  sense,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  animals, 
being  their  chief  guide  to  food,  is  of  little  importance  to  man,  and 
hence  its  organs  are  gradually  undergoing  retn^rade  evolution.  In 
the  mammals,  and  especially  iu  camivora,  the  olfactory  bulb  and  its 
cerebral  tracts  are  enormous  and  are  the  best  protected  of  all  parts  of 
the  brain  from  injury,  lying  deep  within  the  cranium.  Fig.  191,  from 
Dejerine,  shows  the  numerous  connections  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and 


Fio.  193. 


Ttn  olfMlciiT  arHeiD  ind  tnel*.  Bat  olftetorr  bulb  Pol  oiraclorr  tract  Rolp,  d«ep  ollMtoir 
lbn»;  Roll.  Inlcrnil  o1(kctoi7  Bbrea;  Role,  eilcrnal  oltaanrj  Bbrei.  The  deep  Dbm  jeu  to  the 
ttulunu*  (Tb)  ud  Itg  nuclei ;  To,  tuber  cJuemim ;  Tm.  tuber  miuminlllim,  uid  lo  ik,  tcoli  kidI- 
oltniUrii.  BDd  tth,  twili  thaluni;  ilta  tnlo  theuilerlar  ooniintHure,  c4h.  The  Inlcmil  (Altctorf 
Ibm  pan  Into  tbe  gtrite  oT  Lauclgl,  iL,  lud  thui  lo  the  ruclnls  eineiCH.  Pc.  The  eitemil  olficlorj 
Bbm  fm  direcUf  lo  tbe  unelnata  g;nu,  U.  Tg,  fomli  rrom  Ihe  corpui  Riunnilllin!  (Tm)  to  Am- 
mDD'ihnm  |Cg);  NA,  DudeuismTgdilBiaag,  dapilum;  Cc,  cnrpug  ciiUonim  ;  Fc  fuc.  cinere*-, 
FO,  Oudden'i  fuclculai;  FM,  r*aij.  retrafleiot  of  Me;nert;  Na,  ut.  nuc.  of  Ibilaioui;  Olp,  lolei^ 
peduncuUr  RiogiloD  ;  Gh,  gmaglloa  tubeoula;  Q^  Qp,  oorp.  quadrlgemlom ;  Po,  poDi;  VA,  tucUi. 
Vloq.  d-Aijr.    (Ddjerlne.] 

fibres  and  their  relations  to  the  subcortical  ganglia,  and  their  termina- 
tion in  the  uncinate  gyrus  and  nucleus  amygdiiluR  whicli  lie  at  the  apex 
of  the  temporal  lobe.  It  is  in  this  area  that  physiologists  have  located 
the  sense  of  sraell  in  the  cortex.  It  is  not  improbable  that  here,  too, 
is  located  the  sense  of  taste,  its  tract  coming  from  tlie  optic  thalamus 
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hj  way  of  the  trigoDUtn.  Tbe  taste  impolses  can  reach  the  tbalamue 
from  ttie  fifth  nerve  nucleus  by  way  of  ^e  formatio  reticularis.  (See 
Chapter  XXXIV.) 

There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  irritation  of  the  apex  of 
the  temporal  lobe  has  caused  hallucinations  of  smell  or  of  taste.  Sach 
hallncinatioos  may  precede  Jacksonian  epileptic  attacks,  as  in  a  case  of 
Hamilton  and  one  of  Jackson,  in  both  of  which  local  meningitis  had 
affected  both  uncinate  gyri.  Destructive  lesions  of  this  area  with  lose 
of  smell  have  not  as  yet  been  recorded.  The  usual  cause  of  a  loss  of 
smell,  wheu  not  due  to  nasal  disease,  is  some  local  lesion  on  the  base 
in  the  froutal  lobe,  destroying  the  olfactory  bulb  or  tract 


The  alhiMoi?  bulb  Hud  tnct    A,  Schuldcrimn  mambnne  Id  nOM  In  irhich  lln  peiiptwnl  ol 
toTj  DturoMi  D,  glomenilua  uf  airactorr  bulb;  C,  mltn]  cells  <riLh  dendritnlD  B  ud  uuncain  D, 
olEictar;  lube ;  E,  gnnals  oalli ;  F,  celli  In  olEutoir  lobe ;  U,  G,  fibia*  of  olbetorj  Inct.    (BamoD  j 

Disturbance  of  the  Sense  of  Taste  as  a  local  symptom  of  brain  dis- 
ease has  not  been  observed.  Tlie  nerves  concerned  in  this  sense  are 
the  fitlh  and  ninth,  and  a  loss  of  taste  must  still  be  referred  to  their 
affection.     (See  Chapter  XXXIV.) 

We  have  memories  of  smoll  and  taste  which  are  undoubtedly  stored 
in  the  cortex  of  the  uncinate  gyrus  and  which  go  to  make  up  the  con- 
cepts of  objects  which  possess  odor  and  flavor.  We  have  no  record  of 
cases  of  psychical  anosmia,  though  such  symptoms  are  perfectly  possible. 

Disturbance  of  Thought  and  in  the  Use  of  Langnage. — Thus  far  the 
symptoms  pnxiuced  by  a  lesion  in  one  functional  area  of  the  cortex  or 
in  the  tract  leading  to  it,  or  from  it  through  the  brain  have  been  con- 
sidered, au<l  also  the  possible  combinations  of  these  symptoms  when 
adjacL-iit  areas  or  tracts  arc  involved  bother.  But  while  the  cortical 
areas  have  undoubteilly  distinct  functions,  it  is  not  to  be  foi^tten  that 
they  are  closely  joined  to  one  another  by  means  of  the  multitude  of 
association  fibres  and  commissural  fibres  which  go  to  make  up  the 
laiger  part  of  the  white  matter  of  the  centrum  ovale. 

It  can  be  shown  by  careful  di8i*ectiou  that  esich  convolution  is  joined 
to  the  two  adjacent  convolutions  by  fibres  which  pass  around  the  separ- 
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ating  fissures.  (Fig.  1!)5.)  Also,  that  bundles  of  fibres  exist  which 
pass  from  eai^h  wmvolutiou  to  the  convolution  next  but  one,  and  so  on. 
Hence,  it  may  be  stated  that  each  0{>uvolution  has  a  possible  connec- 
tion with  every  other.  Besides  this  association  of  convolutions  by 
small  bundles  of  fibres,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  distinct  set  of  associa- 
tion tracts  whieh  pass  between  more  or  less  distant  regions.  One 
such  tnict  passes  from  the  frontal  lobe,  collecting  its  bundles  from  all 


B,  bFimen  rronlal  ud  wnlplUl  ueu ; 

TnialaJ  mid  It^inpunU  vwa^  fascloutuB 

CN,  CHldUc 


three  convolutious,  backward  to  tlie  occipital  lobe.  Another  tract 
joins  the  occipital  with  the  anterior  part  of  tlic  temporal  lobe.  An- 
other passes  from  the  upper  two  temporal  convolutions  forward  to  the 
third  frontal  convolution,  passing  l>eneath  tlie  island  of  Kcil.  And  a 
tract  from  the  frontal  to  the  posterior  temporal  area  may  also  be  found. 
Their  relative  degree  of  development  in  aniiiuds  is  directly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  cortical  development,  and  dieir  actual  number  is  an  index  of 
mental  capa^city. 

The  function  of  these  association  fibres  is  to  form  the  physical  basie 
for  the  association  of  concrete  memories  and  of  psychical  acts,  and 
their  iut^rity  is  necessary  to  thought.  By  studying  subjectively  the 
association  of  ideas  in  the  mind  the  importance  of  their  function  becomes 
evident. 

We  have  already  seen  that  each  sensory  impression  leaves  a  memory 
picture  which  is  the  basis  of  our  recognition  of  an  object.  But  each 
object  produces  on  the  mind  n  ntmiber  of  diOerent  impressions  simul- 
tanefsoaly,  "  These  are,  therefore,  associate  together  in  the  mind  aaS^ 
foriD  Stan^ept  consisting  of  numerous  memory  pictures  joined  together 
by  means  of  the  association  fibres  in  the  brain.  These  fibres  form  aa 
essential  a  part  of  concepts  as  the  various  memory  pictures.  Thus  a 
single  memory  picture  has  littJe  meaning  unless  it  is  associated  with 
otJiers ;  a  new  object  seen  has  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  objects 
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alread7  known  before  it  becomes  understood  or  fixed  in  the  miDd.  It 
must  also  be  brought  into  relation  with  its  name.  And  thus  the  sim- 
plest object,  "a  rose"  or  "a  bell,"  is  known  only  when  the  numerous 
sensory  impressions  which  it  awakens  are  unit«d  into  a  oomplex  mental 
substratum.  We  have  no  single  ideational  centre  or  concept  centre  in 
the  brain,  but  each  concept  is  made  up  of  many  pictures.  This  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  of  Charcot  of  the  concept  bell.     (Fig.  196.) 
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Diignm  lollldslrmie  the  concept  "  bell "  »iid  loihow  the  rarietlea  of  ipmlimad  ipfauli.    The 

Dukea  up  the  mcntia  imiige  bell,  IliewoTd  Image  iiiniideuportheiaenioriaof  IheiouDd  uid  ippnu^ 
uce  of  Ihe  word,  and  ot  the  uttering  aad  wrfllng^ffon  meinoriea ;  Ihne  are  Joined  together.  The 
nwQlal  Image  and  the  void  Imace  are  alao  Joined  vitb  one  another,  making  up  Ibe  concept  "belL" 
(Charcot.) 

When  we  bear  a  peal  and  it  awakens  the  memory  of  the  word  "bell" 
and  also  Ibe  appearance  of  a  large  church  bell  or  small  dinner  bell, 
whose  shape  and  cold,  hard,  metallic  feel  and  weight  can  be  called  to 
mind,  and  when  we  recollect  the  corresponding  word  in  French  or 
German  or  any  other  language  that  we  know,  and  also  recall  the  effort 
needed  to  pronounce  the  corresponding  word  in  our  own  and  in  the 
foreign  tongue,  and  also  to  write  it  and  to  read  the  letters  that  make 
up  the  word,  we  have  merely  aroused  in  consciousness  one  after  an- 
other a  number  of  dormant  memory  pictures  by  sending  impuli^ea  over 
association  fibres  that  unite  these  pictures  K^tlicr.  Hence,  association 
fibres  are  necessary  to  thought,  and  a  break  in  them  or  a  destruction 
of  their  terminal  stations  will  impair  mental  action. 

The  loss  of  concepts  has  been  termed  apraxia.     The  loss  of  speech 
has  been  termed  aphasia.     We  have  alr^dy  considered  the  varieties 
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of  apraxia,  viz.,  psychical  blindness,  psychical  deafness,  amnesia, 
astereoguosis. 

Aphasia.  —  The  symptom  aphasia  requires  further  consideration. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  basis  of  language  is  a  series  of  memory 
pictures:  (1)  of  the  sound  of  a  word;  (2)  of  the  effort  necessary  to 
enunciate  it;  (3)  of  the  appearance  that  its  printed  or  written  symbols 
present;  and  (4)  of  the  effort  needed  to  produce  these  symbols  in  writ- 
ing. These  memory  pictures  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other 
by  means  of  association  fibres  which  pass  in  all  directions  between  the 
areas  in  which  they  are  located.  They  are  also  joined  to  the  memory 
pictures  which  make  up  the  concept.  They  are  so  intimately  joined 
that  if  one  is  lost  all  the  others  feel  the  effect,  and  a  break  in  the 
mechanism  leads  to  a  defect  in  the  act  of  speech. 

The  defects  of  speech  are  broadly  divided  into  sensory  and  motor 
aphasia,  according  to  the  predominant  feature  of  the  defect.  Sensory 
aphasia  consists  in  a  lack  of  power  to  recognize  or  to  recall  the  sound 
or  appearance  of  words.  If  the  sound  alone  is  lost  the  condition  is 
termed  word-deafness ;  if  the  appearance  is  lost  the  condition  is  termed 
word-blindness.  Motor  aphasia  consists  in  a  lack  of  power  to  initiate 
the  effort  and  set  in  action  the  motor  mechanism  needed  to  pronounce 
or  to  write  a  word.  The  former  is  termed  motor  or  ataxic  aphasia,  the 
latter  motor  agraphia.     They  are  usually  associated. 

1.  Word-deafness.  —  If  the  memory  of  the  sound  of  the  word  is 
lost  the  word  cannot  be  called  to  mind  and  cannot  be  recognized  when 
heard.  Show  the  patient  a  watch,  and  he  is  unable  to  name  it;  tell 
him  it  is  a  stone,  a  match,  a  watch,  and  notice  whether  he  dissents 
from  the  former  and  gives  signs  of  satisfaction  at  the  last.  If  he  does 
he  has  only  auditory  amnesia  or  partial  word-deafness.  He  retains 
the  sound  memory  picture,  and  it  can  be  aroused  by  hearing  it;  hence 
the  lesion  is  not  in  the  cortex  where  the  memory  lies,  but  he  cannot 
make  the  connection  between  the  sight  of  the  object  and  it.  Here  the 
memory  picture  of  the  sound  of  its  name  can  be  awakened  directly 
through  the  ear — that  is,  by  one  of  the  tracts  to  the  cortex,  if  not  by 
another.  Hence  in  such  a  case  the  lesion  must  be  subcortical.  If, 
however,  he  does  not  recognize  the  sound  of  the  name  when  heard  he 
is  totally  word-deaf  and  is  unable  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him. 
Such  a  patient,  therefore,  is  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  hears  a 
foreign  language ;  he  hears  sounds,  but  attaches  no  meaning  to  them. 
He  makes  no  associations  between  the  word  and  its  concept.  He  does 
not  understand.  This  condition  usually  very  much  impairs  his  use 
of  words,  for  he  is  unable  to  call  to  mind  the  sound  of  tlie  word,  and 
therefore  is  unable  to  say  it.  But  the  motor  act  of  pronunciation  may 
be  initiated  if  the  impulse  can  be  sent  to  its  centre  without  passing 
through  tlie  auditory  centre.  This  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  when 
one  does  not  choose  his  words ;  hence  many  patients  can  swear,  though 
they  cannot  talk.  If,  in  a  patient  with  word-deafness,  there  is  no 
accompanying  word-blindness,  he  may  be  able  to  read  aloud  as  well 
as  to  himself — that  is,  his  motor  speech  memory  may  be  aroused  by 
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way  of  his  visual  memories  without  the  intervention  of  the  auditory 
memories.  And  if  he  has  no  apraxia  it  is  also  possible  for  any  of  the 
concept  memories  to  awaken  the  motor  speech  memory;  hence  the 
thought  of  an  object  or  seeing  it  may  lead  to  the  enunciation,  of  its 
name  without  thought  of  how  the  name  sounds.  For  this  reason 
patients  who  are  word-deaf  and  cannot  understand  what  is  said  to 
them  may  be  able  to  talk  fairly  well. 

The  lesion  in  total  word-deafness  is  located  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  cortex  of  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions  in  the  left 
hemisphere  in  right-handed^  and  in  the  right  in  left-handed  persons. 
(See  Fig.  191,  page  448.) 

2.  Word-blindness.  —  If  the  memory  of  the  appearance  of  the 
word  is  lost,  the  visual  image  of  it  cannot  be  called  to  mind  or  recog- 
nized, and  then  the  patient  will  be  unable  to  read,  because  the  shapes 
of  the  letters  and  words  seen  arouse  no  recollection.  This  is  sdso 
termed  alexia.  He  will  also  be  unable  to  write  spontaneously,  for  he 
cannot  remember  how  the  letter  that  he  wishes  to  write  looks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  words  are  forgotten  more  easily  than  letters,  and  if  a 
patient  is  to  releam  to  read  he  must  begin  with  letters,  and  go  on  to 
words.  Figures  are  sometimes  recalled  when  words  are  forgotten,  and 
many  a  patient  can  do  mathematical  calculations  on  paper  who  cannot 
read  or  write  ordinary  words.  The  reverse  may  also  be  true,  the 
patient  being  able  to  read  and  write,  but  being  unable  to  understand 
or  to  write  figures  or  to  calculate.  Such  patients  may  play  cards  or 
other  games,  if  they  are  not  psychically  blind.  It  is  not  infrequently 
the  case  that  persons  who  are  thus  word-blind  can  write  at  dictation, 
or  copy,  and  yet  show  no  evidence  of  understanding  what  has  just 
been  written.  Here  the  writing  centre  has  been  called  into  activity 
through  some  association  tract  without  the  intervention  of  the  word 
memory  picture.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  who  have 
lost  the  memory  picture  and  those  in  whom  it  cannot  be  recalled  by 
ordinary  means.  The  first  have  cortical  word-blindness;  the  second 
have  subcortical  word-blindness.  The  word  memory  picture  may  be 
cut  off  from  its  ordinary  channels  of  connection  with  other  memory 
pictures  and  yet  remain  intact.  In  such  a  case  some  roundabout  road 
to  it  will  lead  to  its  revival  in  consciousness,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
be  preserved,  though  inaccessible  by  ordinary  means. 

The  condition  of  visual  amnesia  with  word-blindness  is  due  to 
a  lesion  involving  the  inferior  parietal  convolutions  and  angular 
gyrus,  and  is  often  associated  with  psychical  blindness,  but  may 
occur  independently  of  it.  (See  Fig.  189,  page  444.)  The  lesion 
is  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  right-handed  persons  and  in  the  right 
hemisphere  in  left-handed  persons;  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  have 
been  observed.^ 

Word-deafness  and  word-blindness  frequently  occur  together,  and 
then  the  lesion  is  found  involving  both  the  temporal  convolutions  and 
the  angular  gyrus. 

^  Mills  and  Warsenburg  ;  Medicine,  Nov.,  1905. 
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• 

3.  Optical  Aphasia  or  Intercortical  Sensorx  Aphasia. 
When  the  association-fibres  between  the  memories  of  sight  and  the 
memories  of  sound  are  severed  a  condition  of  aphasia  results  which  is 
characterized  by  an  inability  to  recall  the  name  of  a  thing  seen  and  to 
picture  to  the  mind  the  appearance  of  a  thing  named.  Yet  the  name 
is  recognized  when  heard  and  the  object  is  recognized  when  seen. 
This  condition  has  been  described  under  different  names  by  different 
observers.  Freund '  named  it  optical  aphasia  or  transcortical  aphasia^ 
and  these  terms  are  used  by  the  Germans.*  I  prefer  the  term  inter- 
cortical sensory  aphasia  as  less  obscure  and  misleading.  A  patient 
suffering  from  this  type  of  aphasia  has  not  lost  his  memory  pictures^  for 
he  is  able  to  recognize  anything  once  heard  or  seen.  He  can^  therefore, 
hear^  understand^  and  read  ;  but  if  he  is  asked  to  call  to  his  mind  some 
place  or  person  whose  name  is  given — e.  g.y  Lake  George,  Lake  Como, 
President  McKinley  —  he  cannot  do  so.  The  impulse  started  from 
the  word-hearing  centre  cannot  reach  and  arouse  the  visual  memories ; 
nor  can  the  association  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  if  he  is 
shown  an  object  or  a  person  —  a  watch,  a  chain,  or  some  familiar  face 
— he  cannot  recall  the  name,  though  he  recognizes  it  when  heard. 

There  are  numerous  cases  on  record  with  autopsies  which  prove  that 
the  lesion  in  this  condition  lies  in  the  long  association  tract  within  the 
temporal  and  occipital  lobes.  This  tract  is  shown  in  Plate  XIX. 
Such  a  lesion  may  be  an  abscess  of  the  brain  secondary  to  ear  disease, 
or  a  tumor,  or  a  focus  of  softening.  In  a  case  described  in  the  chap- 
ter upon  abscess  of  the  brain  this  symptom  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
surgical  operation  which  proved  successful.  Should  an  extensive  cor- 
tical lesion  occur  in  the  convolutions  between  the  temporal  and  occip- 
ital gyri  and  invade  the  white  matter  beneath  them  the  same  symptoms 
would  be  produced. 

4.  Motor  Aphasia. — If  the  memory  of  the  effort  needed  to  pro- 
nounce a  word  is  lost,  a  true  paralysis  of  active  speech  occurs,  though 
the  muscles  may  not  be  weakened.  This  is  the  oniinary  form  of  motor 
aphasia,  due  to  a  lesion  of  Broca's  centre  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution  on  the  left  side  in  right-handed  persons.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  loss  of  speech  involves  a  loss  of  the  power 
of  repeating  words  aft«r  another,  as  well  as  of  voluntary  speech,  and 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  inability  to  understand  spoken  or  written 
language.  In  the  uneducated,  as  in  children,  the  acts  of  talking  and 
writing  are  closely  joined,  as  may  be  seen  by  watching  the  lips,  which 
move  in  the  act  of  writing.  But  among  those  accustomed  to  write 
much  these  acts  are  independent,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  edu- 
cated aphasics  may  be  able  to  answer  questions  in  writing  when  tlicir 

;  efforts  at  speech  fail ;  but  as  a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  found  that 
•  speech  and  writing  are  usually  lost  together.     Reading  aloud  will  also 

bi3  lost  in  motor  aphasia,   for  here,  too,  the   inability  to   articulate 

hampers  the  patient 

*  Freund,  Arch.  f.  Psych.,  xx.,  276. 
■Voreter,  Arch.  f.  Pbych.,  xxx.,  341. 


PLATE  XIX. 


The  Connecdons  of  the  Areas  of  the  Cortex  Included  In  the  Zone  of  Language. 
(Dejerlne.) 
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Such  patients  can  usually  say  "  no  "  and  '*  yes,"  and  often  retain  the 
power  of  using  monosyllabic  words.  They  talk,  if  at  all^  as  a  baby 
talks  who  is  just  learning  to  speak.  Sometimes  a  short  phrase,  uttered 
just  before  the  attack  of  aphasia  occurred,  can  be  and  is  repeated  over 
and  over.  Thus  I  knew  a  woman  whose  only  phrase  was  ''Ah,  dear 
me,  I  don't  know ! "  and  this  was  said  on  all  occasions,  with  varying 
inflection,  being  the  only  thing  she  could  say. 

5.  Agraphia. — The  independence  of  the  effort-memories,  neces- 
sary for  writing,  from  the  effort-memories  of  speech,  though  questioned 
by  Dejerine,  must  be  admitted.  When  these  are  lost  alone  the  con- 
dition is  known  as  agraphia.  In  such  a  state  the  pen  cannot  be  used. 
Copying,  writing  at  dictation,  and  voluntary  writing  are  all  lost.  It 
has  been  noted  already  that  when  a  word  cannot  be  called  to  mind,  or 
read,  or  mentally  enunciated,  in  the  majority  of  persons,  it  cannot  be 
written.  But  words  can  then  often  be  written  at  dictation,  if  the 
person  is  one  who  has  written  much.  Hence  sensory  agraphia  and 
motor  agraphia  must  be  distinguished,  the  former  being  a  part  of 
word-blindness,  the  latter  not  at  all  associated  with  inability  to  read. 
The  lesion  of  motor  agraphia  is  not  certainly  known,  though  a  few 
facts  point  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal  convolution  as 
the  probable  seat  of  this  function.^  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
the  more  exact  localization  of  fine  movements  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers  in  the  posterior  central  convolution  may  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  writing  centre  in  this  vicinity.  An  interesting  case  is 
recorded  by  Trousseau  of  a  deaf  mute  who  had  learned  to  talk  by  the 
finger  language  and  who  lost  this  power  by  a  lesion  near  the  motor 
centre  for  the  fingers,  though  the  fingers  were  not  paralyzed. 

6.  Paraphasia  or  Intercortical  Motor  Aphasia.  —  The 
forms  of  aphasia  thus  far  studied  are  due  to  a  loss  of  distinct  memory 
pictures.  The  several  memory  pictures  which  are  united  in  the  word- 
image  may  thus  be  reasonably  r^arded  as  separate  from  one  another 
in  their  location  in  the  brain.  But,  since  they  are  joined  together  to 
form  the  word-image,  it  follows  that  the  association-fibres  joining  the 
various  areas  are  as  necessary  to  the  use  of  even  a  single  word  as  the 
various  areas  with  their  memories.  It  is  really  by  association  only 
that  an  object  or  a  word  becomes  a  subject  of  thought  or  of  use.  If 
these  associations  are  broken,  the  result  is  a  defect  of  language 
characterized  by  the  misplacement  of  words,  and  the  patient  talks 
jargon.  Such  a  condition  is  termed  paraphasia  or  intercortical 
aphasia. 

There  are  as  many  forms  of  paraphasia  as  there  are  association- 
tracts. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  intercortical  sensory  aphasia. 
Another  form  is  intercortical  motor  aphasia,  in  which  the  association 
tract  between  the  temporal  convolution  and  Broca's  convolution  is 
involved.    This  tract  passes  beneath  the  island  of  Reil.    (Fig.  195,  D.) 

^  Gordinier,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scienoes,  September,  1903,  has  pab- 
lished  such  a  case. 
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When  it  is  affected  the  patient  can  understand  what  is  beard  or  seen 
and  can  enunciate  words  clearly,  but  is  unable  to  repeat  afler  another 
person  a  word  heard,  and  talks  jargon.  These  patients  usually  talk 
rapidly  and  constantly,  try  very  banl  to  convey  their  ideas,  but  can- 
not  be  understood  at  all,  for  the  mingling  of  nonsense  words  or  of  syl- 
lables with  words  which  they  had  do  intention  of  u^ng  renders  the 
sentences  unintelligible. 

If  one  constructs  a  diagram  like  the  following  figure,  and  then  hypo- 
thetically  divides  one  of  the  lines  between  the  various  centres,  one 
obtains  a  scheme  illustrating  aphasia  of  conduction  or  intercortical 
aphaaia.     It  becomes  evident  that  there  are  a  great  many  possible  forms 


DUgnm  to  lllutnte  iphaili.  Tfaeeortlci]  miorT  and  molorccatTaikfalndlciiledbTtheuTOWi. 
Ths  HoandkcT  GDrtlcul  cenlnn  of  memorts  ue  Lodlcatcd  bj  clnlc*.  /,  tIhuI,  ot  obJecU ;  //,  TtHal, 
or  vonii ;  ///,  UctJle ;  H;  mudltoir  1  ''>  'peecb  ;  VI,  writing.  Tbgn  an  Jalocd  to  one  uotlwr  by 
MKclaUoD  Bbra  which  inaimlt  ImpuIsM  in  bolb  dlractloiia.  Suboorllnl  lalona  In  tben  Bbnaauaa 
aphulk  u  well  u  Inidiu  Id  Ihs  oortoi. 

of  aphasia  of  conduction.  But  the  common  feature  in  all  is  the  loss 
of  power  of  association  of  the  memory  pictures  wliile  tlieae  pictures  are 
preserved.  It  is  interesting  to  discover  such  cases,  and  much  care  has 
been  given  to  their  analysis.  In  fiict  it  is  largely  by  their  analyMB 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  separate  memory  pictures,  of 
the  localization  of  these  pictures  and  of  the  union  of  them  by  the 
association-iibres  has  been  established.  But  there  are  not  as  yet  on 
record  a  sufEcient  number  of  cases  with  autopsy  to  enable  us  to  make 
an  exact  diagnosis  of  the  location  of  the  lesion  in  patients  who  present 
symptoms  of  aphasia  of  conduction. 
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To  examine  an  aphasic  thoroughly  it  is  necessary  to  test : 
1  •  The  power  to  recognize  objects  seen^  heard^  felt^  tasted^  or  smelled^ 

and  their  use. 

This  will  determine  whether  the  condition  of  apraxia  or  disturbance 

in  the  power  of  recalling  any  part  of  a  concept  is  present. 

2.  The  power  to  recall  the  spoken  name  of  objects  seen^  heard, 
handled,  tasted,  of  smelled. 

3.  The  power  to  understand  speech  and  musical  tunes. 

4.  The  power  to  call  to  mind  objects  named. 

This  will  test  the  int^rity  of  the  auditory  speech  area  and  of 
the  association-tracts  between  other  sensory  areas  and  the  temporal 
convolutions. 

5.  The  power  to  understand  printed  or  written  words. 

6.  The  power  to  read  aloud  and  to  understand  what  is  read. 

7.  The  power  to  recall  objects  the  names  of  which  are  seen. 

8.  The  power  to  write  spontaneously  and  to  write  the  names  of 
objects  seen,  heard,  etc. 

9.  The  power  to  copy  and  to  write  at  dictation. 

10.  The  power  to  read  understandingly  what  has  been  written. 
These  tests  will  determine  the  condition  of  the  visual  word  memories 

in  the  angular  gyrus;  and  of  the  connections  between  this  area  and 
surrounding  sensory  and  motor  areas. 

11.  The  power  to  speak  voluntarily,  and  if  it  is  lost,  the  character 
of  its  defects. 

12.  The  power  of  repeating  words  after  another. 

Table  VIIL — ^The  Symptoms  in  Different  Forms  op  Aphasia.* 


Variety. 

Understand- 
ing of 
language. 

Power  to  re- 
peat words. 

IH>wer  to  talk. 

Power  to  read. 

1 

Power  to  write. 

1.    Word-det^nest, 
(a)  cortical, 

Lost. 

Lost. 

Retained 

Retained 

Retained. 

(not  to  answer). 

(not  aloud). 
Retained 

(ft)  subcortical. 

Loat 

Lost 

Imperfect 

Retained. 

(not  to  answer). 

(not  aloud). 

2.   Word-blindness, 

(a)  corticaL 
\b)  subcorticaL 

Retained. 

Retained. 

Retained. 

Lost. 

Lost. 

Retained. 

Retained. 

Retained. 

Lost. 

Imperfect. 

• 

3.  Intercortial, 

between  T.  and  0. 

Imperfect. 

Retained. 

Retained. 

Imperfect 
(without  com- 

Retained 
(not  at  dicta- 

4. Motor  aphasia. 
(a)  cortical, 

Retained. 

I»»t. 

Lost. 

prehension). 
Retained 
(not  aloud). 
Imperfect 

tion). 
Lost 

(6)  subcortical. 

ReUined. 

Lost 

Lost 

Lost 

(not  aloud). 

5.  Agraphia, 

ia)  cortical* 
(b)  subcortical. 

Retained. 

Retained. 

Retained. 

Retained. 

Lost. 

Retained. 

Retained. 

ReUincd. 

ReUincd. 

Imperfect. 

6.  Intercortical, 

between  T.  and  F. 

Imperfect, 

Lost 

Jargon. 

Imperfect 

Lost   or   im- 

• 

perfect. 

*  There  are  many  complex  varieties  of  aphasia  too  rare  and  involving  too  exhaustive 
discu^^sion  to  be  included  in  a  general  text-book.  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by 
the  author  on  Sensorv  Aphasia,  Brain,  vol.  xii.,  p.  82  ;  to  Wylie,  Disorders  of  Speech, 
Edinburgh,  1894  ;  and  to  Collins,  The  Faculty  of  Speech,  New  York,  1898,  where  full 
references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  are  to  be  found. 
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This  will  test  the  iotegrity  of  Broca's  centre  and  its  asBociatioa- 
ttacts. 

The  table  on  page  461  shows  the  chief  defects  in  each  variety  of 
aphasia,  and  may  serve  to  aid  in  diagnosis. 

The  Oommusnral  Fibres.  —  The  second  system  of  association-fibres 
in  the  centrum  ovale  is  the  commissural  system.  This  joins  corre- 
sponding areas  of  the  two  hemispheres  with  one  another.  The  func- 
tion of  these  fibres  is  to  harmonize  the  action  of  the  two  hemispheres. 
Movements  of  like  nature  can  be  made  with  greater  facility  with  both 
upper  extremities  when  moving  simultaneously.  Movements  which 
are  difficult  when  attempted  with  the  lefl^  hand  alone  become  easy  when 
associated  with  corresponding  movements  of  the  right  hand  —  as,  for 
example,  drawing  a  circle,  writing  one's  name.  Such  associated  motions 
are  accomplished  by  aid  of  the  commissural  fibres  between  the  two 
motor  areas. 

The  sensory  areas  are  also  necessarily  joined  by  commissural  tracts ; 
for  in  order  that  the  half  images  received  in  each  occipital  lobe  may 

Flo.  198. 


be  combined,  a  large  tract  passes  from  one  cuneus  to  the  other.  In 
order  that  sensations  of  touch  may  be  correlated  the  two  parietal  lobes 
are  joined.  In  order  that  sounds  may  be  heard  the  temporal  lobes  are 
oonnected.  The  anterior  commissure  of  the  brain  joins  the  two  tem- 
poral lobes  together.  The  commissural  fibres  between  the  greater  part 
of  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres  pass  in  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  existence  of  areas  of  the  cortex  whose  chief  function  is  to  receive 
and  transmit  association  impulses  has  recently  been  proven  by  Flechsig, 
and  his  rcsearclics  throw  much  light  upon  the  function  of  those  exten- 
sive areas  of  the  cortex  which  have  no  known  sensory  or  motor  func- 
tions. It  is  known  that  the  medullary  sheath  which  surrounds  and 
insulates  the  axone  of  each  neurone  body  develops  after  the  axone. 
Flechsig  has  shown  that  the  period  at  which  this  medullation  occurs 
difiers  in  different  functional  tracts  during  embryonal  life.     In  the 
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earliest  stage  but  a  few  fibres  are  medullated.  As  the  embryo  grows, 
each  system  of  neurones,  one  by  one,  becomes  completely  developed, 
and  by  contrasting  brains  at  different  ages  these  functional  systems 
can  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  chief  sensory  systems  are  the  first  to  develop,  the  motor  system 
follows,  and  at  birth  these  tracts  which  bring  the  child  into  relation 
with  the  outer  world,  projecting  its  impressions  on  his  consciousness 

Fia.  199. 


Flechsig*!  dligram  to  show  the  order  of  derelopment  of  the  Tarioiu  areas  of  the  coitez. 

Median  surface. 

and  projecting  his  will,  as  shown  by  effort  and  act  on  the  world,  are 
complete.  Later  the  various  association-fibres  within  the  brain  are 
formed,  so  that  as  the  sensory  impressions  are  received  they  can  be 
related  to  one  another,  and  a  sensation  can  awaken  its  properly 
co5rdinated  motor  response.  Flechsig  now  distinguishes  thirty-six 
areas  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  the  neurones  in  each  area  becoming 
developed  at  a  different  time  from  those  in  other  areas.  And  he 
naturally  concludes  that  those  whose  manifest  function  is  to  associate 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain  with  one  another,  and  which  develop 
last  of  all,  are  more  closely  related  to  the  higher  mental  process  of 
reasoning  than  those  whose  function  is  merely  to  transmit  sensations  or 
motor  impulses. 

Mental  symptoms  consisting  of  aphasia,  disturbances  in  the  rapid 
association  of  ideas,  apraxia,  forms  of  loss  of  memory,  defect  in  the 
keen  perception  of  the  meaning  of  ideas,  defects  in  judgment  and  in 
reasoning,  in  logical  thought  and  action — these  are  the  symptoms  that 
we  ascribe  theoretically  to  a  disturbance  of  function  in  the  association 
areas  of  the  cortex  or  in  the  association  and  commissural  tracts.  And 
a  careful  clinical  study  of  cases  in  which  lesions  have  been  found  in 
the  so-called  latent  regions  of  the  cortex  and  in  the  centrum  ovale  and 
corpus  callosum  leads  me  to  believe  that  such  mental  symptoms  may 
always  be  elicited. 

They  will  be  noticed  more  especially  in  the  chapters  upon  apoplexy, 
cerebral  abscess,  and  cerebral  tumors. 
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Disturbances  in  the  Oontrol  of  the  Emotions,  leading  either  to  undue 
excitement,  causeless  laughter^  unusual  crying^  great  depression  and  a 
lack  of  harmony  between  the  association  of  ideas  and  the  state  of 
feeling  which  they  should  awaken,  are  symptoms  produced  by  lesions 
in  the  frontal  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  of  the  subjacent  white 
matter  of  the  centrum  ovale.  The  same  symptoms  are  also  noticed  in 
lesions  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  which  unites  the 
two  frontal  lobes.  The  frontal  region  is  joined  by  a  large  tract  to  the 
optic  thalamus.  (Fig.  180,  A^)  This  tract  passes  inward,  fills  the 
anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  ends  in  the  external  nucleus 
of  the  thalamus.  It  was  noticed  by  Nothnagel  that  lesions  in  the 
thalamus  interfere  with  the  automatic  facial  expression  of  emotion. 
Thus  a  patient  who  has  such  a  lesion  may  not  smile  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  lesion  when  amused,  even  when  he  can  voluntarily  contract 
the  risorii  muscles,  and  thus  give  a  forced  smile.  This  is  another 
proof  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  frontal  region  to  emotional  acts. 

These  are  the  chief  symptoms  that  are  met  with  in  cerebral  cortical 
disease  and  their  local  significance. 

Symptoms  of  Subcortical  Lesions.  —  It  remains  to  consider  some 
special  symptoms  produced  by  subcortical  lesions  located  in  the  basal 
ganglia  and  in  the  cerebral  axis.  These  will  be  better  understood 
because  of  the  facts  which  have  been  already  presented  regarding  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain. 

Lesions  of  the  basal  ganglia^  viz.,  the  corpora  striata,  made  up  of 
the  lenticular  and  caudate  nuclei  and  optic  thalamus,  are  very  common 
and  give  rise  to  many  symptoms.  These  symptoms  are,  however, 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  coincident  afiPection  of  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts 
which  pass  through  the  internal  capsule  between  the  ganglia.  (Figs. 
175  and  180.)  Hence,  the  local  symptoms  of  lesions  in  the  lenticular 
or  caudate  nucleus  and  optic  thalamus  are  those  of  lesions  of  the  vari- 
ous tracts  in  the  internal  capsule  opposite  those  bodies,  viz.,  in  its  pos- 
terior division.  If  the  symptoms  are  permanent,  the  capsule  is  prob- 
ably injured.  If  the  symptoms  pass  away  the  capsule  was  incidentally 
affected.  And  the  effects  of  the  lesion  may  entirely  subside  while  the 
lesion  remains  if  it  is  entirely  limited  to  either  of  these  ganglia.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  we  cannot  locate  a  lesion  in  the  ganglia  from 
any  direct  local  symptoms ;  for,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  function  of 
the  ganglia,  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  effect  of  their  destruction. 
The  caudate  nucleus  is  supposed  to  have  some  relation  to  motions  of 
the  legs,  and  the  lenticular  to  those  of  the  arms,  their  relative  develop- 
ment in  the  kangaroo  and  bat  suggesting  this.  The  lenticular  nucleus 
has  been  thought  to  have  some  relation  also  to  acts  of  eating. 

The  hemichorea  and  heraiathetosis  which  occasionally  remain  after 
lesions  of  the  thalamus  are  to  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  irritation 
constantly  exerted  upon  the  motor  or  sensory  tracts  passing  near  it. 
There  are  some  facts  to  support  the  assertion  that  the  optic  thalamus 
is  a  sensory  ganglion,  especially  the  fact  that  lesions  of  the  pulvinar 
cause  hemianopsia.     It  appears  from  anatomical  investigations  of  von 
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Monakow  that  all  the  sensory  tracts  end  in  the  thalamus,  which  in 
turn  is  connected  by  its  radiations  with  all  parts  of  the  cortex.  Each 
sensory  tract  is  bilateral,  hence  a  unilateral  lesion  of  the  thalamus 
causes  no  complete  loss  of  sensation,  von  Monakow  has  distinguished 
seven  separate  masses  of  neurones  in  the  thalamus,  and  traced  the  con- 
nection of  each  mass  to  one  or  more  distinct  regions  of  the  cortex.  As 
yet,  however,  no  practical  diagnostic  conclusions  have  followed  that 
enable  us  to  detect  a  lesion  of  the  thalamus.  It  has  also  been  sup- 
posed that  the  thalamus  has  some  function  in  regulating  automatic 
motions.  Thus,  in  lesions  of  the  thalamus  Nothnagel  found  an  absence 
of  the  automatic  facial  expression  indicating  emotion  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  lesion ;  the  patient  did  not  laugh  or  cry  on  that  side  of  the 
face,  though  the  face  was  not  paralyzed.  But  this  is  not  always 
observed.  Meynert  saw  a  case,  of  which  I  also  have  had  an  example, 
of  forced  unnatural  positions  assumed  unconsciously  by  the  arm  and 
leg  on  the  side  opposite  to  a  lesion  of  the  thalamus.  Here,  again,  the 
observations  are  not  uniform  and  are  subject  to  criticism,  as  the  capsule 
may  have  been  irritated. 

The  basal  ganglia,  doubtless,  have  important  reflex  functions.  The 
thermic  centres  for  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  have 
been  located  by  physiologists  in  the  corpora  striata  and  also  in  the  optic 
thalamus,  though  pathology  does  not  support  this  assertion.  Vasomotor, 
secretory,  and  trophic  control  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  has  been 
a  function  assigned  to  the  thalamus.  The  effect  of  emotion  on  these 
functions  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  through  the  action  of  its  neurones. 

As  a  lesion  limited  to  any  one  of  these  ganglia  produces  no  per- 
manent symptoms  whatever,  in  many  cases  we  cannot  detect  such  a 
lesion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  hemiplegia 
are  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  basal  ganglia  affecting  the  internal  capsule ; 
and  from  the  symptoms  and  nature  of  the  disease  its  location  there  can 
usually  be  affirmed.  The  diagnosis  is,  however,  made  from  the  capsular 
symptoms,  as  already  detailed. 

Lesions  of  the  exteimal  capsule  and  of  the  daustrum  cannot  be  yet 
located.  (See  Plate  XVTII.)  If  on  the  left  side,  they  usually  pro- 
duce paraphasia  like  the  lesions  of  the  island  of  Reil. 

Lesions  of  the  corpora  qiiadrigemina  are  very  rare.  If  the  anterior 
pair  are  involved,  oculomotor  palsy,  loss  of  pupil  reflex,  strabismus, 
and  nystagmus  may  be  produced.  If  the  posterior  pair  are  involved 
disturbances  of  coordination  and  of  hearing  nmy  be  caused.  As  both 
pairs  are  usually  affected  together,  the  combination  of  these  symptoms 
may  aid  in  diagnosis.  Blindness  is  such  a  common  symptom  of  cere- 
bral disease  that  it  is  only  when  it  is  not  due  to  choked  disk,  optic 
atrophy,  or  neuritis,  and  when  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  hemianopsia, 
that  it  is  to  be  thought  a  local  symptom  of  quadrigeminal  lesion,  and 
some  cases  seem  to  show  that  it  may  not  occur  from  a  lesion  there.  A 
defective  action  of  the  same  branches  of  the  oculomotor  nerves  on  both 
sides  is  rather  more  characteristic  of  quadrigeminal  disease  than  the 
total  affection  of  one  nerve. 
30 
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Lesiona  of  tJie  ieffmentvtm  of  the  crura  cerebri,  which  lies  beueath  the 
corpora  quadrigemioa.  Since  the  sensory  tracts  pass  through  this 
region,  ansestheaia  may  be  produced  by  such  a  lesion,  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  coqrara  quadrigemina  will  give  rise  to  indirect  local 
symptoms  of  their  affection.  Lesions  of  the  red  nucleus  cause  the 
same  state  of  incoordination  that  occurs  when  the  posterior  pair  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  involved.  They  also  cause  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve,  which  passes  through  this  nucleus.  Lesions  of  the  foot 
of  the  cms  cerebri,  in  which  the  motor  tract  passes,  cause  hemipl^ia 
of  the  opposit«  side.  As  the  third  nerve  issues  through  the  foot  of 
the  crus,  a  lesion  here  causes  a  paralysis  of  this  nerve  on  tlie  side  of 
the  lesion.  Hence,  hemiplegia  of  one  side,  with  third  nerve  paralysis 
of  the  other  side,  indicates  a  ledon  of  the  foot  of  the  crus  cerebri  on 
the  side  of  the  third  nerve  paralysis.  Lesions  on  the  base  which  press 
upon  tliis  part  will  produce  the  same  combination  of  symptoms.  (See 
Figs.  179  and  182.) 

Lesions  of  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  obhngaia.  Fig.  200 
shows  the  situation  in  the  pons  and  medulla  of  the  nuclei  of  origin  of 
the  cranial  nerves.  These  nuclei  lie  cither  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  shown  in  Fig.  179  or  at  a  deeper  level  in  the  formatio 
reticularis.  From  the  nuclei  the  nerve  fibres  pass  through  the  pons 
and  medulla  to  moke  their  exit  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  182,  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  lesion  in  the  pons  or 
medulla  will  destroy  either  the  crauia)  nerve  nuclei   or  the  nerves 


Poaition  of  the 


issuing  from  them  and  traversing  the  cerebral  axis  at  the  level  of  the 
lesion.  The  exact  level  of  the  lesion  will  Im;  indicated  by  the  nerves 
affected,  oculomotor  palsy  being  caused  by  lesions  iu  tlie  cms  cerebri  ; 
fiflli,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerve  paralysis  beiug  caused  by 
lesions  in  the  pons,  and  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelflh  nerve 
paralysis  being  caused  by  lesions  of  the  medulk.     The  various  symp- 
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toms  due  to  lesions  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  disciiaaed  in  Chapter 
XXXIV., aud  also  the  means  of  digtinguishiiig  lesioutt  of  the  nuule! 
from  those  of  tlie  nerve  tniuks. 

The  facta  already  stated  regarding  tlie  various  traeta  passing  through 
the  pons  and  medulla,  as  shown  iuFigs.  179  to  183,  pages  432  and  437, 
will  be  recolleil.  It  is  evident  that  a  gross  lesiou  like  a  hemorrhage 
or  area  of  softening  iu  the  pons  or  medulla  will  cut  those  tracts  and 
produce  either  unilateral  or  bilateral  paralysis  of  motion  or  of  senaa- 
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Lesions  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  crura  oerAri,  which  lies  beoeath  the 
corpora  quadrigcmiDa.  Since  the  sensory  tracts  pass  t)iroiigh  this 
region,  aneesthesia  may  be  produced  by  such  a  lesion,  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  will  give  rise  to  indirect  local 
symptoms  of  their  affection.  Lesions  of  the  red  nucleus  cause  the 
same  state  of  incoordination  that  occurs  when  the  posterior  pair  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  involved.  They  also  cause  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve,  which  passes  through  this  nucleus.  Lesions  of  the  foot 
of  the  crus  cerebri,  in  which  the  motor  tract  passes,  cause  hemiple^ 
of  the  opposite  side.  As  the  third  nerve  issues  through  the  foot  of 
the  cms,  a  lesion  here  causes  a  paralysis  of  this  nerve  on  the  side  of 
the  lesion.  Hence,  hemiplegia  of  one  side,  with  third  nerve  paralysis 
of  the  other  side,  iudicates  a  lesion  of  the  foot  of  the  crus  cerebri  on 
the  side  of  the  third  nerve  paralysis.  Lesions  on  the  base  which  press 
upon  this  part  wilt  produce  the  same  combination  of  symptoms.  (See 
Figs.  179  and  182.) 

Lesions  of  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata.  Fig,  200 
shows  the  situation  in  the  pons  and  medulla  of  the  nuclei  of  origin  of 
the  cranial  nerves.  These  nuclei  lie  eitlier  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  shown  in  Fig.  179  or  at  a  deeper  level  in  the  formatio 
reticularis.  From  tlie  nuclei  the  nerve  fibres  pass  through  die  pons 
and  medulla  to  make  their  exit  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  182.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  lesion  in  the  pons  or 
medulla  will  destroy  either  the  cranial  nerve  nuclei   or  the  nerves 


issuing  from  them  and  traversing  the  cerebral  nxis  at  tlie  level  of  the 
lesion.  The  exact  level  of  the  lesion  will  be  indicated  by  the  nerves 
affected,  oculomotor  palsy  being  caused  by  lesions  in  the  cms  cerebri ; 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerve  paralysis  being  caused  by 
lesions  in  the  pons,  and  uinth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  nerve 
paralysis  being  caused  by  lemons  of  the  medulk.     The  various  symp- 
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toms  <1iie  to  lesions  nf  tlic  cranial  nervc9  are  discusaed  in  Chapter 
XXXIV'.,  aud  also  the  Dieaos  of  distiogtuBhiiig  leeious  of  the  nuclei 
from  those  of  the  nerve  truuks. 

The  lacts  already  stated  regarding  the  various  tracts  passing  through 
the  pons  and  medulla,  aa  shown  in  Figs.  17!)  to  1S3,  p!igc8  432and  437, 
will  be  recalled.  It  is  evident  that  a  grosa  leaion  like  a  hemorrhage 
or  area  of  iv)ftening  in  tlie  {M)US  or  medulla  will  cut  those  tracts  and 
proiluee  either  uutlateml  or  bilateral  paralysis  of  motion  or  of  sensa- 
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fion  in  the  limbs  and  b(Mlv  This  combination  of  avniptoms  of  cranial 
norve  paralysis  ami  of  (wnilysis  in  the  limbs  and  body  is  characteristic 
iif  lesions  in  the  pons  and  nmlulla,  and  leads  at  once  to  the  diagnosis 
and  localization  of  such  lesions.     Tlie  pons  also  contains  the  middle 
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pe<luiicle  of  the  ccreboUum,  hence  lesions  in  the  pons  are  likely  to 
cause  syiaptomii  of  cerebellar  type  already  considered. 

Cerebellar  Symptoms. — Figs.  201  aud  208  show  the  couni'etums  of 
the  cerebellum  widi  the  cord,  with  the  pons,  aud  with  the  cerebrum. 
Fig.  204  shows  the  structure  of  the  cerebellar  cortex. 

Lesions  of  the  cerebellum,  if  located  in  the  hemisphere  and  not  in 
the  median  or  vermiform  lobe,  and  if  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  exert 
pressure  ou  surrounding  parts,  mny  not  produce  any  symptoms.  If 
tlie  lesioa  is  in  the  vermiform  lobe,  disturbance  of  coordiuatiou  kuown 
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as  cm'bc'llar  ataxia,  occurs.  This  consists  in  an  inability  to  walk 
without  staggf-rin;;  like  a  drunken  man.  The  ataxia  exists  only 
while  the  patient  is  in  an  upright  ]K)sition  ;  it  niri'ly  att'ccts  the  motions 
of  the  arms,  and  when  it  does  it  never  inleriores  with  the  fine  adjust- 
ments, but  only  with  exten.sive  movements  in  si^iee  —  c.  17.,  grasp- 
ing objects  at  a  distance — that  involve  an  act  to  prcserw  the  lialaDce. 
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Clo^Dg  the  eyes  does  not  increase  the  ataxia.     Id  these  respects  the 
ataxia  differs  from  that  of  posterior  sclerosis. 

A  second  characteristic  symptom  of  cerebellar  disease  located  in  the 
vermiform  lobe  is  vertigo.  This  may  be  very  severe,  but  as  it  may 
occur  without  ataxia,  and  ataxia  may  be  present  without  vertigo  (though 
rarely),  the  two  are  not  to  be  considered  as  interdependent.  Vertigo 
is  increased  by  rising  to  an  erect  position,  but  may  persist  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed.  It  decreases  somewhat  when  the  patient  has 
remained  fixed  in  any  position  for  some  time ;  but  is  always  increased 
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when  he  opens  his  eyes.  The  vertigo  is  usually  an  early  symptom 
of  cerebellar  disease.  It  is  more  constant  and  persistent  in  cases 
in  which  the  intmcranial  pressure  is  increased.  It  may  gradually 
pass  off  in  other  cases.  Cerebellar  vertigo  does  not  differ  from  vertigo 
in  M^niiire's  disease,  and  is  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  ter- 
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minal  fibres  of  the  labyrinthine  part  of  the  eighth  nerve,  from  the 
semicircular  canals  or  their  nuclei.  The  vertigo  of  MCni&re's  disease 
is,  however,  usually  accompanied  by  deafness.  Ataxia  aod  vertigo 
bother  afford  strong  presumption  of  disease  in  the  vermiform  lobe, 
although  neither  alone  is  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis. 

Another  symptom  of  cerebellar  disease  is  a  loss  of  tone  in  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  neck  leading  to  a  lack  of  power  to  maintain 
the  balance  and  the  erect  posture.  This  often  results  in  abnormal 
postures  of  the  body  and  in  a  t«ndency  for  the  head  to  be  held  away 
from  the  side  of  tlie  lesion.     The  relaxation  of  the  muscles  may  occur 
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suddenly  from  time  to  time  and  is  not  constant.      Each  cerebellar 
hemisphere  controls  the  muRclcs  of  its  own  side, 

The  indirect  loojil  symptoms  of  cerol)clIiir  disease  may  be  numer- 
ous. They  are  due  to  an  affection  of  the  tracts  and  nerve  nuclei  in 
the  jK)n8  and  molulla  (see  Fig.  18(1),  Various  forms  oi'  juiralysis  and 
aneesthcsia,  vasomotor  disturbances,  obstinate  vomiting  of  a  projectile 
oharactcr,  general  symptoms  of  iHtracniniiil  disease  —  c  17.,  headache, 
optic  neuritis  —  arc  usually  present  with  tumors,  uhs(«■.'^s('«,  or  hcuior- 
rliages  in  the  cerebellum,  esjxicially  if  they  are  in  the  median  lobe. 
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The  combination  ofrprebellar  ataxia  and  vertigo  witli  these  and  other 
symplonu  of  pons  tliseaae  affonls  clear  evidence  of  disease  in  the 
cerebfUum. 

Lesions  of  the  cerebellum  have  no  apparent  elfeet  upon  the  mental 
powers  wlien  they  occur  in  adulta.  A  deficient  development  of  the 
cerebellura  is,  however,  a  frequent  aiuse  of  congenital  idiocy.  When 
one  cert'liellar  hemisphere  fails  to  develop,  the  opposite  olivary  body 
in  the  medulla,  and  sometimes  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum, 
present  an  atrophic  appearance. 

Fig.  205  shows  a  cuse  of  such  defective  development.  The  patient 
was  a  half-witted  boy  who  died  of  measles  at  the  age  of  three  years. 


bodr  and 


He  had    beeu  unable  to  learn  to  walk,  and  was  awkward   iu    his 
movements. 

Lesions  of  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  the  crura  cere- 
belli  ad  ponteni,  pHwluce  characteristic  symptoms.  These  consist  in  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  assume  a  forced  position,  to  turn 
toward  or  fall  toward  one  side  lu  walking,  or  even  to  revolve  constantly 
about  one  axis  of  his  body.  The  forced  movements  may  be  made  by 
the  eyes  (conjugate  deviation  in  one  direction),  by  the  heud,  or  by  the 
entire  body.  In  a  case  seen  by  the  writer,  in  which  the  autopsy 
showed  a  tuberculous  tumor  iu  the  left  midille  peduncle  and  in  the 
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vermiform  lobe,  in  addition  to  ataxia,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  headache, 
the  patient  lay  constantly  on  his  left  side,  and  when  he  turned  upon  his 
back  or  toward  the  right  side  the  vertigo  became  so  excessive  that  he 
was  obliged  to  resume  at  once  his  former  positiop.  In  walking,  this 
patient  showed  a  tendency  to  fall  toward  the  left  side,  and  found  it 
impossible  to  turn  around  toward  the  right.  In  another  case,  a  lacera- 
tion of  one  peduncle  due  to  a  fracture  of  the  base,  caused  constant 
vigorous  movements  of  rotation  about  the  long  axis  of  the  body  toward 
the  aflFected  side  for  three  days  until  death  occurred.  Such  patients 
may  lose  their  balance  in  moving  in  one  direction  —  e,  g,,  forward  or 
backward,  and  in  attempting  to  regain  it  they  may  be  obliged  to  hasten 
their  movements.  This  has  been  interpreted  wrongly  as  a  tendency 
to  compulsory  walking  in  one  direction  —  e,  g.,  backward.  It  is 
really  due  to  the  vertigo.  Lesions  of  the  other  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
bellum do  not  produce  any  known  characteristic  symptoms  aside  from 
those  of  cerebellar  disease.  But  when  the  superior  peduncles  are  the 
seat  of  a  lesion  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  oculomotor  paralysis, 
especially  paralysis  of  the  fourth  ner\'e,  as  an  associated  symptom. 
And  when  the  inferior  peduncle  is  affected  there  is  usually  an  alter- 
nating hemiansesthesia  from  lesion  of  the  formatio  reticularis. 

OBANIO-CEBEBBAL    TOPOGBAPHY. 

The  diagnosis  of  local  lesions  in  the  brain  leads  in  many  cases  to 
surgical  treatment  for  the  removal  of  the  disease,  such  as  clots,  tumors, 
or  abscesses.  It  is,  tlierefore,  essential  to  know  the  exact  relation 
between  prominent  parts  of  the  skull  and  the  fissures  and  convolutions 
of  the  brain.  This  relation  has  been  carefully  determined  and  certain 
rules  have  been  laid  down. 

The  relation  of  the  brain  to  the  skull  is  shown  in  Fig.  207. 

The  rules  for  finding  the  fissures  of  Sylvius  and  Rolando  by  measur- 
ing the  skull  are  as  follows : 

To  find  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  lay  down  a  line  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  to  the  occipital  protuberance  over  the  top  of  the  head,  and  take 
a  point  0.557  of  the  distance  back  upon  this  line.  This  point  will 
correspond  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure.  The  fissure  makes  an 
angle  of  67°  with  the  median  line  just  measured.  Hence  if  two  strips 
of  metal,  fixed  to  one  another  at  this  angle,  be  placed  on  the  head  with 
their  junction  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure,  when  one  strip  is  on 
the  median  line  the  other  strip,  pointing  forward  and  downward,  must 
lie  over  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  In  its  lower  third  the  fissure  becomes 
a  little  more  vertical  than  the  strip.  The  fissure  is  about  three  and  a 
half  inches  long. 

To  find  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  lay  down  a  base  line  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  auditory  meatus.  I^ay  down  a  second  line 
parallel  to  the  base  line  from  the  external  angular  procjess  of  the  frontal 
bone  backward  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  then  measure  upward  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch;  this  gives  point  one.     Find  the  most  prominent 
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part  of  the  parietal  emiuenoe,  aud  from  it  draw  a  line  downward  per- 
peadit^ular  Xa  the  base  line,  and  on.  this  lake  a  point  three-quurters  of 
aa  inch  below  the  eminence;  this  gives  point  two.  Join  tJtcse  two 
points,  and  the  line  will  lie  over  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  anterior 
limb  of  the  fissure  will  be  two  inches  beJiind  the  external  a,ngular 
prooesB.     The  fisHure  of  Sylvins  is  about  four  inches  long. 

Vni.  200. 


To  find  the  parieto-oecipital  fissure,  continue  the  line  of  tlie  figure 
of  Sylvius  to  the  median  line.     At  their  junction  lies  tliie  fissure. 

Since  all  areas  now  open  to  surgical  operation  can  be  located  with  a 
definite  relation  to  these  three  fissures,  no  further  rules  are  necessary. 
As  in  opening  the  skull  it  is  customary  to  moke  a  fenestrum  of  at  least 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  as  it  is  frcqtieutly  necessary  to  enlarge  tlie 
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opening  much  more,  a  procedure  ia  no  way  dangeruuB  under  aseptic 
conditiona,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  rec<^nizing  the  fissures  and  con- 
volutions exposed  if  the  rules  are  closely  followed.    Prior  to  tJie  ki^ 
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incision  of  the  scalp  it  is  well  to  mark  certain  points  upon  the  skull 
by  the  sharp  point  of  a  chisel,  so  tliat  when  the  bone  is  laid  bare  sur- 
face landmarks  may  still  be  kept  iu  view. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION. 

The  mnjorify  of  oases  of  brain  disoasc  which  are  met  with  in  prac- 
tice are  due  primarily  t^  disease  of  the  bloodvessels.  Eudurteritis 
causes  thmmlKtsis  and  embolism,  and,  also,  by  the  final  weakening  of 
the  vessel  wall,  rupture  and  hemorrhage.  In  tlie  former  case  necrosis 
of  the  brain  tissue  is  produced,  with  arrest  of  its  functions.  In  the 
latter  case  hiceration  and  destruction  of  the  brain  tissue  is  caused  with 
both  irritation  and  arrest  of  function.  Ilencc  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  corebr.d  bloodvessels  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
8tu<ly  of  the  various  types  of  apoplexy. 

The  bliHtd  reaches  the  brain  through  the  vertebral  and  internal 
carotid  arteries.  The  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  basilar, 
which  in  its  course  gives  off  the  arteries  of  the  cerebellum  and  pons. 
The  basilar  divides  into  the  posterior  cerebral,  which  supply  the  thal- 
amus, the  t^meiituni  of  the  erur.i,  the  corpira  quadrigemiua  and  crura, 


7  mtrlied  i  Is  tbt  so-rmlkd 


and  the  temporo-occipital  basilar  part  of  the  hemispheres.  The  pos- 
terior ceivlinil  send  the  posterior  oommunieatitig  arteries  forward  to 
join  the  internal  cai-ntl'l.  Tlie.^c  too  si'ud  nmnll  vessels  into  the  basal 
ganglia.  The  internal  earotid  divides  into  t!ie  middle  and  tlie  anterior 
ccR'ImJ,  the  lader  iH'in-r  united  by  the  anterior  eommunicuting,  which 
thus  eoitiplelcs  the  ein-l..'  of  AVilli.-i.  From  l!ie  arleries  eonipopinj;  this 
cirele  many  littlo  bninehcri  pcrforite  the  ii;i.*<'  of  the  brain  supplying  its 
basal  ganglia. 
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The  middle  cerebral  artery,  passing  outward  through  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  gives  off  in  its  course  many  basal  arteries  which  enter  the 
anterior  perforated  space.  These  ascend  through  and  outside  the 
lenticular  nucleus  and  supply  the  internal  capsule  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  optic  thalamus.  (Fig.  208.)  The  middle  cerebral  artery  divides 
as  it  passes  outward  into  several  branches  which  radiate  over  the  island 
of  Reil,  and  spread  outward  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain  supplying 
the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  surface.  (Plate  XX.)  The  larger 
branches  go  to  the  third  frontal  convolution,  to  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior central  convolutions,  and  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The 
Sylvian  artery  gives  off  numerous  branches  to  the  operculum  and 
supramarginal  convolution  above  and  to  the  temporal  convolutions 
below,  and  finally  terminates  by  spreading  out  over  the  parietal  lobules 
and  the  convolutions  joining  the  temporal  and  occipital  regions. 

The  anterior  cerebral  artery  passes  forward,  supplying  the  base  of 
the  frontal  lobe,  then  curves  upward  on  its  median  surface,  sending 
numerous  branches  over  the  edge.  It  supplies  the  median  surface  of 
all  the  frontal  convolutions  and  a  small  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  lateral 
surface  near  to  the  median  line,  excepting  the  third,  which  receives  its 
supply  from  a  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral.  Its  terminal  branches 
pass  backward  as  far  as  the  cuneus,  anastomosing  on  the  way  with  the 
terminals  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  and  with  those  of  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery. 

The  anastomoses  of  the  cortical  terminal  vessels  are  most  perfect,  as 
shown  in  Plate  XXI.  But  many  of  the  small  basilar  vessels  have 
few  or  no  anastomosis  with  adjacent  branches,  and  hence  have  been 
called  terminal  arteries.  The  effect  of  an  embolism  in  such  arteries  is 
to  cause  an  area  of  necrosis  which  is  permanent.  The  basiil  arteries 
do  not  anastomose  freely  with  the  cortical  arteries,  and  hence  the  white 
matter  lying  above  the  basal  ganglia  and  beneath  tlie  cortex  is  relatively 
imperfectly  supplied  with  blood.  This  protects  it  from  the  occurrence 
of  hemorrhage,  but  predisposes  it  to  softening  after  thrombosis  or  em- 
bolism. The  cerebellum  is  supplied  by  bloodvessels  which  arise  from 
the  vertebral,  basilar,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  The  blood 
supply  of  the  crura  cerebri  and  pons  and  medulla  is  derived  from 
branches  of  the  basilar  and  posterior  communicating  arteries. 

It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  an  embolism  or  thrombosis  in  any  of 
these  vessels  may  be  a  very  small  or  an  extensive  necrosis  of  tissue, 
acconling  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  plugged.  The  extent  of  a  hemor- 
rhage in  the  bniin  will  also  depend  on  the  size  of  the  vessel  rup(ure<l. 
There  are  certain  vessels  in  whicih  embolism  and  hemorrliajj^e  are  more 
common  than  in  others.  Tlie  small  vessels,  which  enter  tlu^  basi! 
through  the  anterior  perforated  space  come  off  from  the  upj^T  surface 
of  the  internal  (carotid  artery  or  the  middle  cerebnil.  The  current  of 
blfHKl  rushes  din*etly  into  these,  as  it  is  force<l  up  from  the  lieart 
more  forcibly  than  into  other  vessels,  to  reach  which  it  has  to  pursue 
a  more  tortuous  course.  Hence,  these  are  the  vessels  more  coinnionly 
ruptureil  under  an  increase  of  j)ressure  or  plugged  by  a  clot  or  em- 


PLATE  XX. 


The  Vascular  Supply  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex.      (Dejerlne.) 
The  regions  supplied  by  differsnl  ariarial  branches  are  shown  in  differenl  colors 
The  modian  iiurtaco.-Brancho.  ot  llie  »nteri<.r  wrebrnl  Briery,     Fia.  Aattrior  frcinlBl.     F 
Middle  frontal.     Fip.  Postwiur  fn.iitaL     Tlranchw  of  tlw  p.jaleri<ir  cerebral  artery,     OT'-.  Tenpc 
oodpilal  amerior.     OTm.  Tompntcwwririitiil  mediui.     K.  C'Blqarine. 

The  lateral  nurCACc.— Brsnt^llei  of  the  middle  certbml  artery.  Fi,  loferior  rniotal.  Fa.  Akp 
inc  froDIal.  Pn.  AMMDditiK  parietal.  Pi.  Inferior  T>arielal.  Pc,  AD|<ili>r.  Ta.  Anterior  lempo 
Tm.  Middle  temporal,     Tp.  Po«terii>r  lecnpofol. 
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The  Arterial  Supply  of  the  Cortex  Cerebri.     (Szymonowicz.) 
Section  Ihrough  tha  cerebral  cortex  of  a  rabbit:  bloodvessels  Injecled  red.     X  40. 


The  Arterial  Supply  of  the  Cortex  Cereballi.     (Szymonowicz.j 
Section  through  ihe  cerebellar  cortex  of  a  guinea-pig ;  bloodvessels  lii{ected  red.    ;<  4 
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btilism  from  the  heart.  The  distribution  of  these  vessels  is  to  the 
bitsal  guuglia  and  interual  capsule.  Hence  the  frequency  of  capsular 
lesions.      The  termiual  character  of  tliese  vessels  makes  repair  im-' 


possible.    The  free  anastomosis  of  the  cortical  vessels  has  already  been 
noticed.    A  thrombosis  or  embolus  in  one  of  the^n  rarely  has  a  perma- 
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neni  eflfect,  as  the  necrosis  at  first  begun  is  arrested  by  the  development 
of  a  collateral  supply  of  blood.  Hence  cortical  lesions  have  a  more 
favorable  prognosis  than  capsular  lesions. 

The  venous  circulation  in  the  brain  is  shown  in  Figs.  209  and  210. 
The  veins  from  the  interior  of  the  brain  empty  into  the  veins  of  Galen 
and  then  into  the  straight  sinus.  Those  from  the  cortex  reach  the 
longitudinal,  lateral,  and  cavernous  sinuses. 

Intracranial  pressure. — Intracranial  pressure  produces  changes  in 
the  pulse  and  arterial  tension  which  can  be  accurately  measured  by 
the  Riva  Rocci  blood  pressure  apparatus.^  When  the  contents  of  the 
skull  is  slowly  increased  by  a  small  tumor  or  by  a  small  clot  the  dis- 
placement of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  tlie  narrowing  of  the  veins  pre- 
vent tangible  effects.  But  when  a  large  clot  suddenly  forms,  the 
pressure  causes  venous  stasis  and  a  slowing  of  capilhiry  circulation. 
Nature  attempts  to  correct  this  by  raising  the  arterial  tension,  and  thus 
maintains  the  nutrition  of  the  medullary  centres  necessary  to  life.  If 
the  pressure  however  increases,  beyond  the  power  of  the  heart  to  over- 
come, even  while  the  arterial  system  is  contracted,  then,  a  weak  rapid 
heart  action,  a  relaxed  arterial  tension,  and  an  irregular  respiration  are 
followed  by  collapse  and  dciith.'  The  condition  of  the  arterial  tension 
is  therefore  a  goo<l  index  of  the  degree  of  intracranial  pressure.  A 
tension  of  220  mm.  developed  suddenly  is  dangerous  and  a  tension  of 
280  is  fatal.  Trephining  is  the  only  means  of  relieving  intracranial 
pressure  and  may  l>e  resorted  to  successfully  in  ciises  of  intracranial 
hemorrhage  when  the  arterial  tension  rises  to  the  danger  point.' 

*  This  can  be  bought  of  Eimer  and  Amend,  New  York,  in  portable  form,  for  $8. 
'  Kocher  Hirndnick,  Nothnagel's  Spec.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  I  a.,  .*J,  2. 

•  Harvey  Gushing,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  fcjci.,  June,  lii03,  and  September,  1902. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  CEREBRAL  DISEASES  OF  VASCULAR  ORIGIN. 

CEBEBBAL  HYPEREMIA  AND  ANJEMTA. 

The  investigations  of  Mosso  have  proven  that  any  mental  eflfort  or 
emotion  is  attended  by  a  functional  hypersemia  of  the  brain  and  that 
sleep  is  attended  by  a  functional  ansBmia. 

Formerly  a  number  of  abnormal  conditions  were  ascribed  to  hyper" 
cemia  of  the  brain.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  they  were  dependent 
upon  this  cause,  and  it  is  improbable  that  congestion  of  the  brain  alone 
is  a  condition  that  can  be  more  than  temporary  or  that  can  produce 
serious  permanent  symptoms.  It  is  admitted  that  in  many  constitu- 
tional states  both  active  and  passive  cerebral  congestion  may  occur. 
Thus  fever,  persistent  mental  strain,  great  emotional  excitement,  sun- 
stroke, and  an  excess  of  alcohol,  quinine,  and  strychnine  produce  con- 
gestion of  the  brain.  Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  cerebral 
sinuses  may  lead  to  venous  congestion.  In  this  condition  the  symp- 
toms of  the  original  underlying  disease,  such  as  tumor  or  abscess  of 
the  brain,  thrombosis  of  a  sinus,  or  tumors  and  aneurisms  in  the  neck, 
chronic  canliac  disease,  emphysema,  etc.,  will  obscure  any  symptoms 
due  to  the  hyperaemia  of  the  brain.  There  is  doubtless  a  stage  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  in  all  cases  of  meningitis  and  of  encephalitis,  but 
here  again  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  symptoms  due 
to  the  two  conditions.  The  symptoms  produced  by  congestion  of  the 
brain  are  headache  of  a  severe  character,  with  feelings  of  pulsation, 
vertigo  increased  by  a  sudden  effort  or  change  of  position,  tinnitus 
aurium,  seusiitions  of  pressure  about  the  eyes  and  head,  insomnia,  mental 
irritability,  with  sense  of  incapacity  to  carry  on  a  train  of  thought,  and 
restlessness.  The  convulsions  and  coma  in  sunstroke  are  due  to  tox- 
aemia and  not  to  the  congestion.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of 
the  symptoms  mentioned  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  imperfect  metab- 
olism, or  to  chemical  changes  in  the  nerve  cells,  rather  than  to  mere 
mechanical  pressure.  I  am  always  reluctant  to  ascribe  morbid  states 
to  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  I  regard  such  a  diagnosis  as  unsatisfac- 
tory and  tentative.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  chronic  con- 
gestion. The  treatment  of  the  symptoms  during  their  temporary 
duration  is  by  ice  to  the  head  and  the  free  use  of  ergot  and  bromide 
of  sodium.  Such  treatment  will  relieve  the  headache  and  sensations 
of  pressure  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  but  should  not  be  kept  up 
more  than  two  or  three  days.  It  is  well  to  give  calomel,  followed  by 
saline  laxatives,  to  restrict  the  diet,  to  cut  off  all  alcoholic  stimulants, 
and  stop  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco ;  in  other  words,  to  elimi- 
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nate  from  tlie  body  all  those  poisons  which  may  be  the  cause  both  of 
the  congestion  and  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  cause  of  venous  conges- 
tion can  be  ascertained  it  is  to  be  removed,  if  possible.  If  impossible, 
wet  cups  behind  the  ears,  hot  foot  baths,  counter-irritation  to  the  neck, 
and  sedatives  may  relieve  the  symptoms. 

Ancemia  of  the  brain  may  be  due  to  loss  of  blood  or  to  a  general 
anaemic  condition.  The  latter  is  not  uncommon  both  in  young  girls 
and  in  women  at  the  menopause  as  a  primary  disease.  It  may  also  be 
secondary  to  other  constitutional  or  organic  diseases  that  produce  mal- 
nutrition. The  symptoms  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  due  to  a  loss  of  blood 
are  faintness,  vertigo,  nausea,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  finally  a  loss  of 
consciousness,  with  suspension  of  respiration  and  great  feebleness  of 
the  heart.  They  are  usually  relieved  soon  by  a  recumbent  posture,  by 
inhalation  of  ammonia,  and  by  stimulation  with  alcohol.  In  extreme 
cases  transfusion  with  salt  solution  may  be  required. 

The  symptoms  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  due  to  general  anaemia  are 
headache,  felt  chiefly  on  the  vertex,  somnolence,  especially  after  meals, 
depression  of  spirits,  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention,  or  to  con- 
duct any  active  mental  process  for  any  length  of  time,  and  insomnia. 
The  insomnia  of  anaemia  is  characteristic.  The  patient  gets  to  sleep 
easily  on  lying  down,  but  sleeps  only  a  short  time,  and  then  wakes 
and  is  unable  to  get  to  sleep  again. 

The  treatment  of  the  symptoms  is  by  stimulation  of  the  heart,  but 
this  should  be  temporary  only.  The  underlying  state  is  the  only 
proper  object  for  treatment.  Hence  food,  iron,  arsenic,  beef  marrow, 
and  tonics  of  all  kinds  are  indicated.  In  anaemia  hydrotherapy  and 
massage  are  of  great  value. 

APOPLEXY. 

The  most  common  cerebral  diseases  are  those  which  are  due  to  a 
rupture  of  a  bloodvessel  in  the  brain,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  to  a  stop- 
page in  a  cerebral  vessel,  cerebral  embolismy  and  cerebral  thrombosis. 

Pathology. — The  condition  which  leads  to  such  diseases  is  chronic 
endarteritis.  This  is  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  in  the  intima  and 
muscular  coata  of  the  vessels,  with  a  production  of  new  cellular  tissue, 
which  may  (1)  increase  until  it  oblitenites  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  pro- 
ducing thrombosis ;  or,  (2)  undergo  calcareous  degt^neration,  roughen- 
ing the  wall  and  inducing  fibrin  deposits,  which  may  occlude  the 
vessel,  producing 'thrombosis,  or  be  washed  onward,  producing  embo- 
lism ;  or,  (3)  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  tlius  eroding  the  intima  and 
weakening  the  muscular  coat,  causing  aneurisms  (miliary  or  larger) 
which  rupture,  producing  Cerebral  hemorrhage.  Miliary  aneurisms 
are  about  1  mm.  or  smaller  in  diameter,  and  are  found  only  on  vessels 
which  lie  in  a  space  or  have  little  support.  While  they  are  usually 
due  to  endarteritis,  von  Monakow  believes  that  they  may  form  in  senile 
arteries  by  a  bulging  of  a  normal  wall,  the  muscular  coat  of  which  is 
merely  thinned  but  not  diseased. 

The  causes  of  endarteritis  are  syphilis,  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  chronic 
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]K>isoDiDg  by  lead^  the  development  of  poisons  within  the  body  as  the 
result  of  imperfect  nutrition,  or  of  indigestion  due  to  too  much  food 
and  too  little  exercise,  gout,  nephritis,  and  old  age.  The  affection  is 
distinctly  hereditary,  and  in  many  &milies  death  from  apoplexy  is  the 
rule.  The  use  of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  tea  is  said  to  predispose  to 
endarteritis,  but  this  is  not  established. 

Pathology  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  —  When  a  cerebral  vessel  rup- 
tures in  the  membranes  the  blood  spreads  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  filling  the  fissures  and  depressing  the  cortex.  The  clot  which 
forms  is  thin  and  flat.  It  may  become  organized  and  adherent  to  the 
pia  mater,  or  it  may  Ue  as  a  clot  for  weeks.  In  one  case  in  which 
McBumey  operated  for  the  removal  of  such  a  clot  from  the  third 
frontal  convolution,  for  the  relief  of  aphasia,  three  months  after  the 
hemorrhage  the  clot  was  only  partly  organized  and  was  easily  sponged 
off  from  the  surface  and  from  the  fissures.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  sub- 
cortical it  tears  the  surrounding  brain,  sometimes  breaking  into  the 
ventricles  and  filling  them  with  blood.  It  may  be  a  small  clot  or  it 
may  be  almost  as  large  as  the  hemisphere,  disintegrating  its  greater 
portion.  Usually  it  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  clot  is 
globular  or  irregular  in  shape  in  the  brain,  or  forms  a  cast  of  the  ven- 
tricles. It  compresses  the  brain  tissue  around  it,  and,  as  a  rule,  a 
number  of  capillary  hemorrhages  are  found  in  the  adjacent  brain. 
The  adjacent  brain  is  always  (edematous.  The  clot  gradually  shrinks, 
and  if  small  undergoes  absorption,  leaving  a  hematin  stain.  The  dis- 
int^rated  brain  tissue  undergoes  fatty  d^eneration,  is  liquefied,  and 
is  in  part  absorbed.  There  remains  a  mass  of  softened  tissue,  mingled 
with  blood,  which  after  a  time  becomes  organized  by  the  formation  of 
connective  tissue  in  and  about  it.  This  connective  tissue  may  form  a 
thick  layer,  or  even  a  firm  fibrous  plaque,  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
closely  adherent  to  the  cortex,  and  supplied  with  numerous  blood- 
vessels. In  one  case  operated  upon  two  years  after  an  injury,  with 
hemorrhage,  it  was  as  hard  as  cartilage.  If  it  is  within  the  brain  a 
firm  mass  of  connective  tissue  enclosing  the  softened  mass  may  grow. 
Then,  as  the  softened  mass  within  this  wall  becomes  liquefied,  the  final 
result  is  a  cyst  filled  with  fluid,  either  bloody  or  clear,  and  serous.  In 
one  case  I  saw  a  connective-tissue  strujcture  resembling  a  honeycomb, 
its  cavities  filled  with  clear  fluid.  A  clot  begins  to  lose  its  bloody 
color  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  week,  depending  on  its  size ;  after 
the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  week  it  is  a  yellowish  mass  with  hematin 
stains,  and  within  three  to  six  months  the  connective  tissue  formation 
is  well  under  way.  This  contracts  during  a  year  after  its  formation, 
and  the  process  cannot  be  said  to  have  reached  its  final  stage  of  scar 
tissue  or  cystic  formation  until  the  end  of  the  second  year.  A  cyst 
wall  may  be  apparent  within  a  mouth  of  the  onset  in  small  hemor- 
rhages, encapsulatiug  the  softened  mass.  The  torn  brain  never  unites. 
It  undergoes  a  fatty  degeneration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  clot,  and  a  proc- 
ess of  secondary  degeneration  begins  at  once  in  the  course  of  the  tracts 
which  are  injured.  By  the  end  of  tlie  week  such  secondary  degenera- 
31 
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tions  can  be  detected  by  the  Marchi  stain  at  long  distances  from  the 
original  lesion,  and  after  six  weeks  a  sclerosis  or  replacement  hyper- 
plasia of  connective  tissue  has  begun  in  the  entire  length  of  the  tract 
which  is  degenerated.  These  d^enerations  are  very  extensive  through 
the  centrum  ovale,  as  they  affect  all  the  association  and  commissural 
fibres  which  are  ruptured.  They  can  also  be  traced  through  the 
projection  fibres  downward  into  the  spinal  cord  or  upward  to  the 
cortex.  Figs.  35  and  36  show  such  descending  degeneration  in  the 
spinal  cord  after  hemorrhages  of  small  and  of  great  extent  in  the 
internal  capsule. 

The  clot  exerts  considerable  pressure  upon  the  brain  tissue  about  it, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  its  formation  but  for  some  time  after.  This 
pressure  is  quite  sufficient  to  suspend  the  function  of  the  compressed 
brain,  and  may  even  be  sufficient  to  set  up  degenerative  processes. 
The  brain  tissue  which  is  merely  compressed  will  resume  its  fimction 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Therefore,  the  immediate  and  tempor- 
ary effects  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  usually  much  more  severe  afid 
extensive  than  the  permanent  ones.  And  hence  a  gradual  and  pretty 
considerable  relief  from  the  initial  symptoms  is  to  be  looked  for  in  cases 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Such  a  relief,  due  to  slow  absorption  of  the 
clot,  is  necessarily  much  slower  than  the  relief  which  occurs  after 
embolism  or  thrombosis,  where  the  collateral  circulation  is  established 
within  a  week. 

The  situation  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
certain  arteries  of  the  brain  are  particularly  liable  to  the  formation  of 
miliary  aneurisms.  According  to  Durand-Fardel,  in  75  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  these  aneurisms  are  found  on  the  small  branches  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  that  enter  the  anterior  perforated  space,  viz.,  the  len- 
dculo-striate  and  lenticulo-thalamic  branches.  These  arteries  are  fairly 
large  branches ;  they  are  almost  in  a  vertical  line  above  the  heart,  the 
blood  rushes  in  from  the  internal  carotid  artery  under  high  pressure, 
and  they  are  terminal  arteries  with  no  collateral  circulation.  Hence 
they  have  been  termed  by  Charcot  the  hemorrhagic  arteries  of  the  brain, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  cerebral  hemorrhages 
are  due  to  their  rupture.  A  clot  thus  forming  destroys  the  lenticular 
or  striate  nucleus,  or  the  optic  thalamus,  and  the  internal  capsule  which 
lies  adjacent  to  them,  or  if  it  forms  higher  up  and  nearer  tJie  terminal 
branches  it  lies  in  the  centrum  ovale.  In  either  case  if  the  hemorrhage 
is  large  it  is  liable  to  break  its  way  into  the  ventricle. 

The  Sylvian  artery  and  its  branches  have  little  support  to  their  walls, 
as  they  lie  upon  and  not  in  the  brain,  and  are  also  prone  to  the  develop- 
ment of  miliary  aneurisms.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  Sylvian  fissure  or  on  the  cortex,  being  found  there  in  24  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  The  remaining  16  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  divided 
between  the  brain  axis  and  the  cerebellum,  the  last-named  organ  being 
most  rarely  affected.  In  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  hemor- 
rhage breaks  through  into  tlie  ventricles,  or  occurs  originally  from  a 
ventricular  bloodvessel. 


A  cerebral  hemorrhage  may  result  from  a  diapedesis  of  blood  cells 
from  nuQLerous  capillaries,  without  rupture  of  the  walls.  The  blood 
then  collects  about  the  vessels  and  infiltrates  the  brain  compressing 
individual  neurones  and  axones,  but  not  producing  large  clote  or  cysts. 
The  coaditiou  resulting  is  described  by  the  French  as  hemorrhagic 
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softening  {ramolUmtement  hemorrkngiqae).  It  is  prpsent  in  many  cells 
in  the  brain  tissue  about  a  large  clot.  It  is  the  condition  which  occurs 
in  purpura,  in  pcmipious  aneemia,  and  in  leucocythtemia. 

Pathology  of  Cerebral  Embolism  or  Tbrombo^. — The  artery  being 
occluded  by  an  embolus  coming  from  the  heart  or  laiger  arteries,  or 
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by  a  clot  forming  upon  the  roughened  wall  or  near  a  constriction 
formed  by  obUterating  endartentis  the  bram  tissue  which  is  supplied 
with  blood  through  it  is  cut  off  from  its  nutntion  The  first  arrest  of 
blood  supply  is  usually  extensive  but  when  collateral  circulation  is 
established  die  final  area  or  r^ion  which  eoflens  may  be  small.  The 
sudden  stoppage  of  circulation  m  the  artery  and  m  ite  corresponding 

Fio  212. 


veins  suspend  tlie  functions  in  this  extensive  area,  but  as  the  collateml 
circulation  is  resumed  the  functions  reappear  in  all  but  the  parts  which 
are  permanently  deprived  of  blood.  In_tfie  .cortex  the  collatonil 
^supply  by  anaetomusing  vessels  is  extensive.  In  the  ganglia  and 
capsule  it  is.xtry  impertfiC)^.a8.the_  arteries  arc  terminal.  Hence  the 
permanent  effect  of  occlusion  is  moro  serious  in  lesions  of  the  arteries 
of  the  base  than  in  those  of  the  branches  in  the  cortex.  If  a  large 
vessel  in  the  cortex  —  e.  g.,  a  main  branch  of  a  Sylvian  artery,  or  the 
middle  cerebral  trunk  itself —  ia  plugged,  the  area  of  softening  may  be 
extensive.  When  a  vessel  is  occluded  a  clot  forme  within  it  which 
extends  backward  to  the  next  Iiirge  branch.  In  some  cases  a  second 
embolism  is  produced  by  a  portion  of  this  clot  being  swept  off  into 
this  branch ;  then  a  second  attack  follows  the  first  witliin  twenty-four 
hours.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  recurrence  of  symptoms  which 
have  apparently  subsided  on  the  day  after  the  attack  in  cases  of 
embolism.  Thus  in  one  of  my  patients  three  attacks  occurred  on 
three  successive  weeks ;  the  first  caused  paralysis  of  the  arm,  the 
second  of  arm  and  leg,  the  third  of  the  entire  side  and  face. 

A  serous  infiltration  and  oKloma  of  the  brain  occurs  in  the  entire 
domain  of  the  artery  which  is  occluded,  within  an  hour;  but  this  is 
to  some  extent  relieved  when  tlie  collateral  circulation  is  establishes!. 
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Capillary  lieraorrhage  or  diapedesis  of  blood  cells  is  also  found  in  the 
oedematous  brain.  There  are  some  caseii  iif  apoplexy  iu  which  the 
only  lesion  found  after  death  is  an  redeinatoua  stjite  of  one  hemisphere. 
These  are  the  mses  in  whieli  a  thrombosis  of  one  internal  carotid  or 
middle  cerebral  hu.s  been  followed  by  a  rapidly  fatal  tt^rmiuation  before 
softening  lias  been  produced. 

The  patholc^ical  process  in  cases  of  embolism  in  which  the  embo- 
lism is  of  bacterial  origin,  as  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  or  in  pytemic 
emboli,  is  somewhat  different,  as  tliere  is  an  acute  entwphulitis  of  limited 
extent  set  up  in  the  necrotic  area.  In  addition  to  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion there  is  an  iutiltration  with  leucocyte's  and  the  production  of  pus 
in  which  micro-oi^nisms  are  found.  In  snch  cases  there  is  a  tendency 
of  the  process  to  extend  beyond  the  limit  of  the  tisHue  first  deprived 
of  it6  blood  and  to  the  production  of  an  extensive  enuephalitie. 

A  fatty  degeneration  and  a  necrosis  of  brain  tissue  follow  the  occlu- 
sion of  the  vessel  on  the  third  day.     In  the  softened  tissue  there  are 
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at  first  extravasations  of  blood  and  pigment  gmnnles  (red  softening) ; 
later,  aft^r  four  weeks,  these  are  absorbed  and  the  tissue  in  a  stage  of 
fatty  d^enemtion  is  yellow  (yellow  softening).  If  there  is  simple 
necrosis  without  extravasation  or  fatty  degeneration  in  the  whito  mat- 
ter, the  brain  has  its  natural  color,  but  is  soft  (white  softening).  Round 
granule  cells  are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  this  softened  tissue,  and 
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are  mingled  with  drops  of  myelin  in  all  stages  of  fatty  degeneration. 
The  perivascular  sjiacee  are  filled  with  leucocytes  and  small  cells.' 
The  softened  tissue  uudergoes  liquefaction  or  becomes  orguuized  by  a 
connective  tiasuc  growth.  This  is  formed  partly  I'rom  hyperplasia  of 
the  glia  aud  partly  from  the  counective  tissue  of  the  smaller  vessels 
which  prolltcrates.     It  contracts,  leaving  a  depression,  or  a  cavity,  or 


a  scar.  In  some  cases  a  cyst  with  smooth  walls  and  serous  contents  is 
formed.  Such  a  small  cyst  is  shown  in  Fig.  242,  in  the  midst  of  a 
diffuse  tumor  of  the  optic  thalamus.  The  size  of  the  area  of  softening 
and  of  the  subsequent  scar  may  be  very  small,  so  that  at  the  autopsy 
a  mere  patch  of  sclerosis  is  found.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  softening 
may  involve  almost  an  entire  hemisphere. 

OLvaaioually  bilateral  lesions  are  fomid.  Secondary  degenerations 
follow  softening  exactly  similar  to  those  following  hemorrlioge,  already 
described. 

The  situation  of  an  area  of  softening  due  to  ombtdism  is  not  wholly 
a  matter  of  accident.  As  the  majority  of  emboli  oonie  from  the  heart 
it  is  natural  that  embolism  of  tlie  left  hemisphere  should  be  more  fre- 
quent tlian  that  of  the  right  hemisphere;  (the  ratio  is  five  to  four 
cases),  the  course  of  the  blood  current  from  the  aorta  being  more  direct 
into  the  left  carotid  artery.  Such  an  embolus  if  large  enters  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  and  stops  it,  or  one  of  its  branches  in  tlie  Sylvian  fissure, 
thus  causing  a  necrosis  in  the  wntnd  area  of  the  brain  cortex.     If 

' S«e  Friedmnnn,  Hutdbk.  derpaib.  Anut.  cIcm  Ni.>rreiu}'i<tems,  S.  4S0,  IMS. 
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small  it  is  more  likely  to  go  directly  up  with  the  blood  current  into 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  that  enters  the  perforated 
space.  It  is  found  that  60  per  cent,  of  emboli  enter  these  vessels^  25 
per  cent,  enter  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Sylvian  artery^  and  the 
remaining  15  per  cent,  enter  some  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  brain 
axis.     Softening  of  the  cerebellum  from  embolism  is  very  rare. 

The  situation  of  the  area  of  soft^ening  due  to  thrombosis  depends  on 
the  size  and  position  of  the  thrombus.  It  is  determined  by  statistics 
that  thrombi  form  in  the  following  cerebral  vessels  in  the  order  named^ 
viz.,  middle  cerebral  or  its  branches,  basilar,  vertebral,  anterior  cere- 
bral, and  posterior  cerebral. 

The  padiological  changes  following  thrombosis  differ  in  no  way  from 
those  due  to  embolism. 

The  relative  frequency  of  these  brain  lesions  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  statistics.  In  1908  consecutive  autopsies  at  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  there  were  112  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  48 
cases  of  cerebral  softening.  Old  scars  were  found  in  ten  brains,  and 
cysts  were  found  in  thirteen  brains,  all  but  two  in  the  basal  ganglia. 
In  a  few  cases  multiple  lesions  were  found. 

The  situation  of  the  hemorrhages  and  softening  was  as  follows : 


Table  IX. — Situation  op  Lesions  in  Apoplexy. 


Frontal  lobe . 

Parietal  lobe. 

Occipital  lobe 

Temporal  lobe 

Gauaate  nucleus 

Lenticular  nucleus 

Optic  thalamus 

Internal  capsule 

Lateral  ventricle 

Pons     . 

Cerebellum  . 

Inferior  peduncle  of  cerebellum 

Under  corpora  quadrigemina. 

On  floor  of  fourth  ventricle   . 

Central  part  of  cerebral  hemisphera 

Multiple  small  hemorrhages . 


Hemorrhage. 

20 
10 

5 

9 

6 
14 
10 
18 
10 
11 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 


Softening. 

5 
10 

4 

5 

2 
11 

4 

6 

•  •  ■ 

1 

4 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

5 


Etiology.  —  Males  are  more  frequently  aflTected  by  the  vascular 
diseases  than  females,  and  heuce'^death  from  apoplexy  occurs  oftener  in 
men.  Of  one  hundred  consecutive  cases  of  my  own  eighty  were 
males.  No  age  is  exempt  from  cerebral  hemorrhage.  It  may  occur 
prior  to  birth,  and  the  infant  may  be  born  with  a  clot  in  the  brain. 
Rupture  of  the  vessels  is  the  probable  cause  of  the  majority  of  cases 
of  infantile  cerebral  palsy  which  follow  traumatism  during  labor  or 
severe  convulsions.  Hence  the  lesion  may  occur  in  infancy  or  child- 
hood. But  persons  in  middle  life  are  most  liable,  the  age  from  forty 
to  fifty  being  the  age  at  which  the  greater  number  of  deaths  occur. 
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Table  X.  —  Age  op  Onset  in  Apoplexy. 


ii 


Cases  of  1 

ipoplexj,  with 

autopsj. 

Without 
autopBT. 

Total 

Age. 

Tooth. 

Dana. 

Gintrac. 

Starr. 

1  to  20 

.     8 

4 

19 

12 

43 

21   "  30 

.     7 

6 

19 

6 

38 

31   "40 

.  17 

10 

37 

15 

79 

41   "  60 

.  43 

11 

21 

53 

128 

51   "  60 

.  24 

7 

19 

52 

102 

61   "70 

.  20 

10 

26 

41 

97 

71   "  80'       . 

.    6 

5 

22 

14 

46 

81   "  90 

1        •  •  •. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

5 

5 

When  the  condition  of  endarteritis  is  present  any  severe  effort, 
physical  or  mental,  any  sudden  emotional  shock,  any  sudden  exposure 
to  cold,  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  indulgence  in  alcohol,  or  the  use  of  a 
strong  heart  stimulant  may  cause  a  rupture.  Thus,  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  straining  at  stool,  the  effort  of  coughing  violently,  or  vomiting, 
and  the  effort  of  running  fast  have  been  tibe  active  causes  of  an 
apoplexy  in  cases  of  my  own.  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  children  suf- 
fering from  whooping-cough.  I  have  known  a  sudden  grief  and 
sudden  fright,  and  also  a  long-continued  anxiety  followed  by  disap- 
pointment, and  in  several  cases  a  fit  of  rage,  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
hemipl^c  or  aphasic  attack.  I  have  known  many  cases  to  follow  a 
debauch.  A  cold  bath  has  been  known  to  cause  an  attack,  but  this  I 
have  seen  but  once,  when  it  was  taken  soon  after  a  hearty  meal. 
Grant  believes  that  strychnine  and  quinine  in  large  doses  may  cause 
an  attack.  I  have  seen  two  attacks  in  a  young  woman  subject  to 
purpura.  Oppenheim  records  a  case  of  hemorrhage  in  the  brain  fol- 
lowing an  operation  for  bleeding  piles.  The  operation  was  followed 
by  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  bladder  before  the 
apoplexy  occurred.  The  sudden  arrest  of  menstruation  is  said  to  have 
caused  apoplexy.  A  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  during  a  severe 
epileptic  fit.  This  is  a  common  history  in  children.  Cerebral  hemor- 
rhage is  the  cause  of  death  in  many  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  because 
of  the  existence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  of  disease  of  the 
arterial  walls,  which  are  constant  accompaniments  of  that  affection. 
The  increased  intra-arterial  pressure  produced  by  the  force  of  the 
blood  thrown  up  from  the  hyj)ertrophied  heart  is  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  occurring  during  Bright's 
disease.  Cases  of  hemiplegia  occurring  with  or  after  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  and  pneumonia  are  due  to  rupture  of  the  arteries.  It  is 
possible  that  the  toxins  of  the  disease  weaken  their  walls. 

The  condition  of  the  bloodvessels  in  purpura  may  lead  to  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  also  the  state  of  the  blood  in  pernicious  anaemia  and  in 
leucocythsemia. 

The  causes  of  embolism  are  cardiac  disease,  with  the  formations  of 
v^etations  upon  the  valves  or  of  small  fibrin  deposits  on  the  rough 
endocardium  which  are  washed  into  the  circulation.  In  ulcerative 
endocarditis  these  contain  numerous  micro-organisms.  Similar  emboli 
may  come  from  the  interior  of  the  larger  arteries,  and  atheroma  of  the 
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aorta  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  cerebral  embolism.     An  embolus  in 
a  small  vessel  may  arise  from  a  thrombus  in  a  larger  vessel. 

Clots  may  also  come  from  the  lungs  and  even  from  the  veins  of  the 
body  by  way  of  the  larger  veins  in  the  lungs.  Thus  cerebral  embolism 
is  a  frequent  complication  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  and  an 
occasional  complication  of  pneumonia.  I  have  known  two  cases  to 
follow  phlebitis  of  the  saphenous  vein.  In  these  cases  secondary 
thrombi  from  the  lung  were  the  probable  cause.  The  exciting  cause 
of  the  embolism  may  be  a  sudden  physical  effort  or  a  sudden  mental  or 
emotional  shock. 

The  cause  of  thrombosis  is  any  form  of  endarteritis  which  narrows 
the  bloodvessel  and  finally  obliterates  its  lumen,  leading  to  an  ob- 
struction of  the  blood  current  and  to  the  formation  of  a  clot.     Ob- 
literating endarteritis  of  syphilitic  origin  is  the  usual  condition  leading 
to  such  a  filling  up  of  the  vessel^  and  as  it  is  a  very  common  condition 
it  is  the  active  cause  of  the  majority  of  cases  of  apoplexy  in  young 
persons.     In  fact  it  may  be  stated  without  hesitation  that  the  vastj- 
majority  of  cases  of  apoplexy  occurring  before  the  age  of  forty  are  due  '  ■ 
to  syphilitic  endarterjtfg^    Senile  endarteritis  is  also  very  common,  i 
The  exciting  cause  of  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  is  anything  which 
weakens  the  action  of  the  heart  and  thus  slows  the  blood  current. 
Cases  of  apoplexy  occurring  during  sleep  are  usually  cases  of  throm- 
bosis. 

A  general  state  of  weakness,  a  syncope,  the  reaction  which  follows 
effort,  mental  excitement,  or  emotional  shock,  a  fright,  or  a  condition 
of  exhaustion  from  malnutrition  or  starvation,  may  induce  such  a  state 
of  weakness  in  the  heart  as  to  lead  to  a  stasis  in  the  vessels ;  and  if 
such  a  stasis  occurs  in  a  vessel  whose  lumen  is  contracted  or  whose 
wall  is  rough  a  clot  may  form.  It  is  not  certain  whether  pathological 
states  of  the  blood  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  clots  within  the 
vessels,  though  this  is  the  theory  which  accounts  for  the  cases  of 
thrombosis  occurring  in  infectious  diseases,  in  phthisis,  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  anaemia,  chlorosis,  leucocythemia,  and  in  the  puerperal 
state. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  produced  by  vascular  disease  in  the 
brain  are  so  nearly  alike  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  and  soilening  that 
they  may  be  described  together.  It  is  admitted  that  in  extreme 
cases,  such  as  a  large  hemorrhage  or  a  small  embolism  they  differ 
widely,  and  that  then  a  differentiation  can  be  reached.  But  it  has  been 
my  experience,  from  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  such  cases  during 
life  and  a  comparison  of  symptoms  with  pathological  findings,  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  positive  accurate  diagnosis  between  a  clot 
and  a  softening  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases.  Hence  these  symp- 
toms are  here  discussed  together. 

Premonitory  Symptoms. —  In  all  cases  of  endarteritis  the  patients 
suffer  from  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain  for 
some  months  or  even  years  before  an  actual  attack  of  an  apoplectic 
nature  occurs.     Miliary  aneurisms,  however,  do  not  usually  produce 
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any  symptomsy  and  may  be  latent  until  they  burst.  The  cases  which 
uniformly  escape  prodromata  are  cases  of  cerebral  embolism  due  to 
heart  disease  or  those  not  arising  from  endarteritis. 

These  symptoms  are  peculiar  sensations  of  oppression  in  the  head^ 
an  internal  pressure^  the  sensation  of  a  band  about  the  forehead^  or  of 
fulness  and  pulsation  of  the  vessels.  These  come  and  go  irregularly 
for  months^  sometimes  after  physical  or,  more  commonly,  after  mental 
effort  or  emotional  excitement ;  sometimes  in  connection  with  atmos- 
pheric changes,  to  which  some  persons  are  particularly  susceptible ; 
sometimes  without  known  cause.  The  influence  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
is  more  quickly  felt  by  persons  who  have  endarteritis,  and  in  such 
persons  disturbances  of  digestion  are  likely  to  cause  vertigo  and 
headache. 

Headache  is  probably  the  most  common  symptom  of  endarteritis. 
It  is  usually  a  dull  frontal  or  occipital  pain,  rarely  unilateral,  and  vary- 
ing in  intensity  from  hour  to  hour  while  it  lasts.  It  occurs  after  mental 
or  physical  effort  or  very  often  after  anything  which  exhausts  the 
strength  or  depletes  the  nutrition.  It  may  be  due  to  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  is  then  shown  by  a  redness  of  the  face,  with  distended  veins 
and  red  eyes  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  pulsation.  It  is  equally  fre- 
quent, however,  in  conditions  of  cerebral  anaemia  and  malnutrition ;  for 
pale,  ill-nourished  persons,  or  those  who  have  had  exhausting  diseases, 
or  who  have  a  weak  heart  are  just  as  subject  to  headache  as  are  the 
plethoric.  In  such  patients,  however,  there  is  no  congestion  of  the 
face  and  eyes ;  and  the  pain  is  often  felt  in  the  vertex.  Headache  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  a  continuous  symptom,  and  the  attacks  are  sometimes 
few  and  infrequent,  in  other  cases  very  common.  Few  patients  escape 
prior  to  an  apoplectic  attack.  The  headache  in  syphilitic  cases  is 
usually  felt  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  It  is  remarkable  that  very 
severe  and  persistent  headache  often  disappears  at  once  after  an  apo- 
plectic attack.  When  such  an  attack  is  followed  by  severe  or  persis- 
tent headache  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable. 

Atta/^ka  of  vertigo  are  among  the  common  symptoms  of  endarteritis, 
coming  suddenly  after  efforts,  such  as  straining  at  stool,  running,  or 
lifting  weights,  or  after  excitement,  or  in  persons  of  weak  heart,  after 
a  med.  They  usually  alarm  the  individual,  being  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  bad  enough  to  cause  staggering  or  the  need  of  lying  down. 
They  are  commonly  merely  of  the  nature  of  a  sense  of  swaying,  or  a 
sense  of  uncertain  stability,  or  of  a  movement  of  the  floor.  If  a  person 
has  a  severe  attack  of  vertigo  with  inability  to  rise  and  with  attendant 
faintness  and  vomiting,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  small 
thrombus  or  to  a  minute  hemorrhage  in  the  cerebellum.  Such  attacks 
often  pass  off  and  leave  no  permanent  trace,  but  occasionally  they  are 
followed  soon  by  more  serious  symptoms. 

Insomnia  is  a  symptom  of  endarteritis.  The  patients  cannot  get  to 
sleep  on  going  to  bed,  and  lie  and  toss  and  think  and  worry ;  finally 
they  are  exhausted  and  fall  into  a  light  sleep  in  which  they  twitch  and 
turn  and  are  troubled  by  distressing  dreams,  waking  in  the  morning 
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without  any  sense  of  rest.  This  is  a  condition  commonly  associated 
with  congestion  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  dae  to  too  forcible  heart 
action^  as  in  cases  of  endarteritis  associated  with  nephritis  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lefl  ventricle^  or  in  cases  where  the  arteries  are  so  rigid 
as  to  have  lost  their  elasticity  and  power  of  physiological  contraction 
during  sleep.  After  this  kind  of  insomnia  rupture  of  the  artery  with 
the  formation  of  a  clot  is  more  common  than  thrombosis.  In  other 
cases  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  causes  insomnia  by  depriving 
the  brain  of  blood  and  nutrition.  In  this  condition  the  patients  are 
unusually  drowsy^  doze  in  the  daytime^  especially  afler  meals^  and  fall 
asleep  as  soon  as  they  go  to  bed.  '  They  sleep  heavily,  often  snoring 
when  this  is  not  their  habit,  but  after  three  or  four  hours  they  wake, 
and  then  cannot  get  to  sleep  again.  The  insomnia,  therefore,  in  such 
patients  is  worse  in  the  early  morning  hours.  They  watch  the  day 
break  and  are  early  risers.  This  type  of  insomnia  is  more  difficult  to 
treat  successfully  tfian  the  other  ty^pe.  For  while  the  former  can  be 
cured  by  warm  baths,  by  hot  drinks,  and  food,  by  the  synthetic  hyp- 
notics and  bromides,  the  latter  oft:en  is  intractable.  Sometimes  a  light 
meal  taken  in  the  night  on  waking,  or  a  heart  stimulant,  is  followed 
by  a  nap,  but  hypnotics  are  useless.  These  patients  often  have  their 
apoplectic  attacks  during  the  night,  and  it  is  usually  due  to  thrombosis 
rather  than  to  the  rupture  of  a  vessel.  When  syphilis  is  the  cause  of 
endarteritis  the  patients  usually  have  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep  early ; 
but  they  sleep  heavily  and  are  wakened  with  difficulty,  being  dazed  for 
some  moments  after  waking. 

Mental  symptoms  are  frequent  prodromata  of  an  apoplexy,  and  are 
often  present  in  a  state  of  endarteritis.  These  may  consist  of  a  sense 
of  difficulty  in  fixing  the  attention,  a  defective  memory  of  names,  a 
slight  tendency  to  use  one  word  in  place  of  another,  a  confusion  of 
thoughts,  or  even  an  inability  to  think  without  conscious  effi^rt  and 
distress,  and  a  marked  emotional  state  due  to  a  lack  of  self-control. 
Thus  patients  may  be  irritable  and  impatient  on  slight  cause,  may  get 
enraged  at  little  things,  or  may  laugh  or  cry  with  hardly  any  provoca- 
tion. It  is  common  for  these  symptoms  to  be  associated  with  headache 
and  to  be  of  temporary  character,  passing  away  with  the  pain.  Patients 
may  suffer  for  many  months  from  these  mental  symptoms,  and  such 
symptoms  may  be  the  only  ones  observed  even  in  an  attack. 

Sensations  of  mimbness  in  one  arm  or  in  one  leg  or  in  one  entire  side 
are  not  uncommonly  complained  of  by  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of 
endarteritis,  and  are  very  common  prodromata  of  an  apoplexy.  In 
two  hundred  consecutive  cases  of  apoplexy  in  my  private  practice  of 
which  I  have  full  histories,  a  complaint  of  preceding  numbness  had 
been  made  in  eighty-six.  This  consists  of  a  tingling  feeling,  or  the 
same  sensation  as  when  one's  foot  is  asleep.  It  lasts  a  few  moments 
or  even  a  day  or  two,  and  then  passes  off.  It  may  be  produced  ex- 
perimentally in  one-half  of  the  body  by  compressing  the  opposite 
carotid  artery,  and  hence  is  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
producing  ansemia.     When  such   an  attack  of  numbness  wakens  a 
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person  at  night  it  may  cause  much  alarm.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  local  pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerve^  as  it  is  diffused  over  the  entire 
hand;  nor  with  the  numb  fingers  of  acro-parsesthesia^  which  is 
bilateral ;  nor  with  venous  stasis  in  the  limb  from  pressure  which  is 
attended  by  congestion  and  pain.  It  may  remain  permanently,  under 
which  circumstances,  an  actual  rupture  of  a  vessel  or  a  stasis  of  blood 
in  it  has  occurrred.  ^nd  after  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  with  or  with- 
out paralysis,  numbness  in  the  affected  side  is  almost  always  present 
and  remains.  Hence,  when  such  attacks  of  numbness  occur  they  are 
an  infallible  warning  of  the  dangler  of  apoplexy.  Yet  I  now  have 
patients  under  my  care  who  have  had  many  such  attacks  for  several 
years,  but  never  have  had  anything  more  serious.  The  numbness  is 
rarely  attended  by  an  objective  anaesthesia.  It  is  a  purely  subjective 
symptom.  Sometimes  a  slight  awkwardness  is  associated  with  it,  but 
when  an  actual  ataxia  develops  it  is  because  a  lesion  has  occurred. 

Ringing  in  the  ears,  noises  like  bells  or  whistles  heard  ;  flashes  of 
light  before  the  eyes,  or  a  sudden  sense  of  blindness  in  one  side  passing 
off  in  a  few  moments ;  a  subjective  sense  of  a  bad  odor  or  an  unusual 
toMe  have  occurred  in  different  persons  as  prodromata  of  apoplexy 
and  as  symptoms  of  endarteritis,  but  are  far  less  conmion  dian  the 
other  symptoms  mentioned.  Nose-bleed  is  conmion  in  persons  with 
endarteritis,  and  retinal  hemorrhages  are  sometimes  found  by  ophthal- 
moscopic examination. 

The  prodromata  of  an  apoplectic  attack  may  occur  for  many  months 
or  years  and  never  be  followed  by  a  stroke.  They  should  never  be 
disregarded,  however,  by  patient  or  physician,  and  it  is  better  far  to 
take  pains  to  avoid  the  active  causes  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  or 
thrombosis  than  to  suffer  its  consequences. 

Some  form  of  pibdroma  had  been  felt  in  more  than  one-half  of  my 
two  hundred  cases. 

The  Apoplectic  Attack  which  announces  the  occurrence  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  or  an  embolism,  or  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  is  always 
of  sudden  onset  and  causes  a  great  mental  shock  to  the  patient. 
Apoplexy,  the  falling  as  if  struck  down,,  js  not  always  attended  by 
unconsciousness.  In  fiflby-four  out  of  two  hundred  cases  a  loss  of 
consciousness  occurred.  But  in  the  hospital  patients  observed  the 
proportion  was  much  greater,  and  in  patients  who  die,  unconsciousness 
at  the  onset  is  the  rule.  The  coma  is  attended  by  stertorous  breathing, 
by  full,  slow,  tense  pulse,  not  irregular  or  intermittent,  by  marked 
venous  congestion  of  the  face,  and  by  complete  relaxation  of  the  limbs, 
so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  one  side  of  the 
body  is  paralyzed.  In  some  cases  the  head  and  eyes  are  turned  toward 
the  lesion.  The  pupils  are  usually  dilated  in  cases  of  hemorrhage, 
the  one  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  being  the  larger,  and  they  fail  to  react 
to  light.  In  pons  lesions  they  are  contracted.  The  corneal  reflex  is 
lost,  so  that  irritation  of  the  eye  does  not  cause  a  wink.  In  cases  of 
hemorrhiige  distention  of  the  retinal  veins  has  been  observed.  The 
temperature  usually  falls  at  first,  and  then  begins  to  rise  within  a  few 
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hours^  the  paralyzed  side  being  a  d^ree  higher  than  the  other.  There 
may  be  an  immediate  onconscious  evacuation  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum^  if  these  are  full.  If  not^  there  is  usually  retention  of  urine 
during  the  period  of  unconsciousness^  and  the  bladder  has  to  be 
emptied  by  catheter  to  avoid  its  rupture.  The  state  of  coma  may 
continue^  die  temperature  may  rise  to  104®  or  105®  F.,  cedema  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  failure  may  follow^  and  the  patient  may  die  within  a 
few  hours  or  on  the  following  day.  Occasionally  in  persons  of  good 
vitality  the  fatal  result  may  be  delayed  as  long  as  a  week,  consciousness 
never  returning.  In  these  cases  the  greater  relaxation  of  the  limbs  on 
one  side^  a  manifest  drawing  of  the  face  and  elevation  of  the  comer  of 
the  mouth  on  the  non-paralyzed  side^  with  dribbling  of  saliva  on  the 
other  side,  the  failure  to  elicit  reflex  movements  by  pricking  one  side, 
the  loss  of  skin  reflexes  and  loss  or  exaggeration  of  tendon  reflexes, 
the  occurrence  of  automatic  or  instinctive  movements  on  the  non- 
paralyzed  side,  or  a  marked  contracture  of  the  arm  and  leg,  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  hemipl^a.  In  one  girl  who  never  recovered  con- 
sciousness, and  whose  lesion  was  an  extensive  hemorrhage  at  the  base 
after  fracture,  any  attempt  to  uncover  the  body  caused  an  automatic 
grasp  and  efibrt  to  draw  up  the  bedclothing  on  the  unparalyzed  side. 
The  condition  of  coma  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  tiie  lesion,  either 
a  clot  or  softening,  Is^deep  in  the  hemisphere,^  is^  near  the  lateral  yen;: 
tricle^^r,  involves .  the  optic  thalamus.  It  is^lso  an  indication  of  a 
large  hemorrhage  or  the  plugging  of  a  large  vessel.  Extensive  corti- 
c^  clots  or  thrombi  almost  always  cause  coma,  but  small  ones  do  not. 

The  condition  of  coma  is  usually  attended  by  a  marked  increase  of 
arterial  tension,  as  shown  by  the  Riva  Rocci  apparatus  and  by  the 
sounds  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  probable  cause  of  the  increased 
secretion  of  urine  which  always  follows  an  attack.  The  urine  if  ex- 
amined is  often  found  to  contain  albumin  and  sometimes  sugar,  which 
.  disappear  within  a  week  aft:er  the  attack,  and  may,  therefore,  be  due  to 
the  increased  arterial  pressure. 

The  attack  of  apoplexy  may  be  attended  by  a  convulsion.  This 
may  be  general,  tmd  if  repeated  is  an  indication  that  the  clot  has  burst 
into  the  ventricles.  It  is  a  most  unfavorable  prognostic  symptom. 
The  convulsion  may  also  be  unilateral.  This  is  an  almost  infallible 
sign  of  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  in  the  central  region. 

If  the  patient  recovers  consciousness  after  the  attack  the  mind  is 
usually  very  dull,  and  response  to  queystions  is  for  some  hours  impos- 
sible. Then  attempts  to  talk  are  made,  and  if  there  is  no  aphasia  they 
may  be  intelligent.  Frequently  it  is  some  days  before  the  patient 
recognizes  his  surroundings.  As  the  mind  becomes  clearer  a  definite 
estimate  of  the  symptoms  present  becomes  possible. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  paralytna  is  found.  This  was  present  in 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  out  of  two  hundred  patients.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  hemiplegia  and  aflect^  one  side  of  the  body  only.  The 
face  is  drawn  to  the  non-paralyzed  side,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  op- 
position to  the  normal  tone  of  the  non-paralyzed  muscles.     This  gives 
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an  unnatural  appearance  to  the  face  which  sometimes  leads  the  unprac- 
ticed  observer  to  suppose  that  the  drawn  side  is  the  one  which  is 
paralyzed.  The  muscles  about  the  eye  which  close  the  lids  are  not 
involved^  and  thus  the  facial  paralysis  in  hemiplegia  differs  from  that 
due  to  an  affection  of  the  facial  nucleus  in  the  pons  or  of  the  facial 
'  nerve,  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  closed.  The  motion  of  the  eyes  is 
not  affected  except  in  lesion  of  the  crura  or  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.  Deviation  toward  one  side  may  occur  during  the  coma,  but 
this  does  not  persist  when  consciousness  returns.  The  tongue  is  also 
paralyzed,  and  when  protruded  turns  toward  the  paralyzed  side,  being 
pushed  over  by  the  healthy  muscle.  Swallowing  may  be  difficult  and 
choking  frequent  for  some  days  after  an  attack,  and  this  is  a  sign  of 
unfavorable  prognosis.  The  head  can  usually  be  turned  freely,  though 
in  severe  cases  the  same  tendency  to  turn  both  eyes  and  head  away  from 
the  paralyzed  side  present  in  the  coma  may  persist  for  some  days.  It 
is  due  to  the  action  of  normal  muscles  whose  opponents  are  paralyzed. 
The  arm  and  leg  are  completely  paralyzed,  are  relaxed  and  offer  no 
resistance  at  first  to  passive  motions.  The  paralyzed  muscles  show  a 
normal  electrical  reaction,  and  have  no  tendency  to  rapid  atrophy  or  to 
fibrillaiy  twitehing. 

During  the  coma  and  state  of  shock  the  tendon  reflexes  may  be  lost, 
but  they  soon  return,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  day  are  exaggerated 
on  the  paralyzed  side,  the  knee-jerk  being  high,  anda  crossed  thigh- 
jerk  being  sometimes  obtained ;  that  is,  a  slight  adduction  of  die  well 
thigh  and  extension  of  the  well  leg  follows  a  tap  on  the  patella  tendon 
of  the  paralyzed  side.  Ankle  clonus  is  often  obtained,  and  also  a 
retracfion  of  the  great  toe  on  irritating  the  sole  of  the  foot  (Babinski's 
sign).     These  symptoms  continue  even  though  the  paralysis  improves. 

I  The  skin  reflexes  are  lost  on  the  paralyzed  side,  a  sign  of  great  diag- 
nostic importance  in  distinguishing  a  true  from  a  false  (hysterical) 
hemiplegia.  The  body  is  sometimes  paralyzed  so  that  the  patient  can- 
not turn  in  bed,  or  move  his  body,  or  sit  up.  Inspection  of  the  chest 
usually  shows  that  respiratory  movements  are  more  active  on  the  para- 
lyzed side.  The  control  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  lost,  and  either 
involuntary  evacuations  or  retention  may  continue  for  many  days. 

As  time  goes  on  the  hemiplegia  may  gradually  subside.  I  have 
known  it  to  pass  off  in  part  after  three  months  of  complete  paralysis, 
so  that  the  patient  eventually  walked  and  signed  his  name.  As  a  rule, 
some  beginning  voluntary  motion  is  evident  by  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  power  of  drawing  up  the  leg  being  the  first  to  return,  then 
to  stretch  out  the  leg,  then  the  power  to  move  the  ankle,  and  finally 
some  flexion  of  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  The  finer  motions  of  the 
hand  and  foot  are  r^ained  last  of  all,  if  they  return  at  all.  The  face 
appears  straighter  in  the  course  of  two  months.  Walking  can  be  re- 
sumed aft^r  a  light  attack  within  a  month,  but  may  be  regained  after  a 
year  of  paralysis. 

Every  possible  variation  in  the  degree  of  the  original  hemiplegia 
may  be  observed.     In  light  attacks  a  sense  of  weakness  only  is  com- 
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plained  of^  and  these  patients  are  awkward,  bat  do  not  lose  power  in 
any  muscle  absolutely,  and  are  soon  able  to  use  the  hand  and  to  walk. 
Such  patients  recover  entirely,  and  may  have  no  trace  of  the  attack  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  After  severe  attacks,  however,  in  which  the  motor 
tract  is  injured,  and  in  which  a  descending  d^eneration  occurs,  a  par- 
tial hemiplegia  remains.  The  muscles  gradually  become  rigid  and  slow 
and  stiff  in  motion,  the  power  of  finer  movements  being  chiefly  im- 
paired ;  the  tendon  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  as  is  also  the  muscular 
irritability,  so  that  tapping  a  muscle  causes  it  to  contract. 

The  gait  in  hemipl^ia  is  typical.  The  entire  side  of  the  body  seems 
to  move  together,  the  body  being  stiff,  the  shoulder  falling  toward  the 
weaker  side,  the  arm  being  carried  in  an  adducted  flexed  position  with 
wrist  pronated  and  fingers  flexed,  the  leg  being  drawn  forward  with 
little  bending  of  the  knee  and  ankle,  or  being  carried  about  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  its  inner  side  scraping  the  floor. 
The  foot  is  sometimes  turned  in  and  scraped  along  the  floor  on  its  outer 
side. 

When  the  original  lesion  has  been  located  in  the  cortex  but  one  limb        >^ 
may  be  paralyzed.     When  it  lies  in  the  cms  the  eye  on  the  side  of  th^^V^r^ 
lesion  cannot  be  turned  inward,  upward,  or  downward;  its  pupil  is  \\/ 


the  other  side.  In  this  condition  the  facial  palsy  involvea  the  upper 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve  so  that  the  eye  cannot  be  closed.  In  a  few 
cases  of  Tesion  in  the  medulla  the  face  has  escaped,  the  tongue  has  been 
paralyzed  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  hemorrhage  into  the  ventricleM,  and  occasionally  in  small 
lesions  of  the  pons  and  medulla  in  the  raph6,  a  bilateral  or  a  general 
paralysis  of  all  the  limbs  is  produced.  Thus  the  original  or  permanent 
distribution  of  the  paralysis  indicates  the  position  of  the  lesion.  In 
200  cases  of  apoplexy  right  hemipl^ia  occurred  in  96  cases,  being 
permanent  in  73  ;  left  hemiplegia  occurred  in  65,  being  permanent  in 
44,  alternating  paralysis  occurred  in  4,  a  lesion  of  the  crus  cerebri  in 
1,  and  total  paralysis  in  2.     (See  page  425.) 

In  some  cases  hemianassthema  accompanies  the  hemiplegia ;  in  a  few 
cases  it  is  the  only  symptom  produced.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of 
apoplexy  it  is  absent.  The  symptom  is  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  one 
side,  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  loss  of  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving touch,  or  pain,  or  sensations  of  heat  and  cold.  The  loss  of 
sensation  is  never  permanently  complete  in  organic  lesions.  In  all 
cases  after  the  shock  has  passed  away  and  consciousness  is  clear  some 
sensation  is  perceived,  especially  in  the  shoulder,  or  thigh,  or  foot. 
One  of  these  senses  may  be  partly  lost,  the  others  being  preserved. 
Thus  in  several  of  my  patients  touch  was  very  much  impaired,  but 
hot  and  cold  objects  and  painful  pricks  were  felt  keenly.  In  one  case 
touch  was  not  affected,  but  pain  could  not  be  felt,  nor  differences  of 
temperature.     In  two  cases  the  patient  had  a  constant  sensation  of 
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cold  in  the  left  side^  could  not  feel  warm  objects  as  sach  at  all^  but 
felt  them  as  cold^  and  felt  touches  and  painful  sensations^  but  less 
keenly  than  on  the  well  side.  In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  a  hemi- 
plegia as  well ;  in  the  other  cerebellar  symptoms  without  hemiplegia. 
In  another  case  the  sense  of  pain  and  of  heat  was  lost,  but  cold  could 
.  be  felt  and  a  subjective  feeling  of  cold  was  present  all  the  time.  This 
'  patient  was  slightly  hemiansesthetic  but  had  no  paralysis.  An  alter- 
nating hemiansesthesia  may  be  caused  by  lesions  in  the  pons  or  medulla, 
as  in  three  of  my  patients,  without  any  paralysis.  The  degree  of  the 
ansesthesia  may  vary,  being  very  slight  in  many  patients  and  only 
detected  by  careful  comparison  of  die  two  sides  of  the  body  simul- 
taneously tested.  In  many  cases  the  hemiansesthesia  found  immedi- 
ately afler  the  attack  passes  off,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  sensation 
is  normal.  It  is  only  when  the  sensory  tract  lying  behind  the  motor 
tract  in  the  capsule  is  destroyed,  or  when  the  optic  thalamus  is  affected 
that  a  permanent  blunting  of  sensation  remains.  And  this  is  never 
total,  as  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  receives  some  impressions  from 
both  sides  of  the  body.  In  200  cases  right  hemianesthesia  was  found 
in  21,  being  permanent  in  17 ;  left  hemianesthesia  was  found  in  20, 
being  permanent  in  19  ;  alternating  ansesthesia  was  present  in  3  and 
permanent.  A  lossof  tactile  memories  is  sometimeg  .py^eisent .  and  indi- 
cates a  lesion  oFTEe^  cortex  in  the  parietal  area.  Thus  patients  who 
are  Hindfoldecl  cannot  recognize  objects  placed  in  the  hand.  This  may 
occur  even  when  the  hand  is  not  anaesthetic.     It  is  termed  astcreog- 

nosis.     (See  page  430.^  "      "~        '" 

^  Semiataana  or  an  impairment  of  muscular  sense  and  consequent 
awkwardness  of  movement  is  an  infrequent  accompaniment  of  hemi- 
plegia. It  may  occur  alone.  It  leads  to  an  inco5rdination  of  motion, 
bod^  in  the  gait  and  in  the  use  of  the  hand.  In  4  cases  out  of  200 
it  was  noted,  and  in  all  it  was  permanent,  in  3  being  at  first  associated 
with  hemiplegia.  In  one  case  it  was  attended  by  a  complete  loss  of 
temperature  sense,  the  sense  of  pain  being  preserved. 

Hemianopsia  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  apoplexy.  It  is  bilateral 
homonymous  hemianopsia,  causing  blindness  in  one-half  of  both  eyes. 
As  a  rule  the  patient  appreciates  the  blindness  in  the  eye  whose  tem- 
poral field  is  blind,  and  is  not  aware  that  the  other  eye  is  affected  until 
the  physician  tests  the  visual  fields.  Hemianopsia  is  usually  a  per- 
manent symptom.  In  only  2  out  of  13  cases  in  the  series  of  200  cases 
did  it  pass  away.  But  a  gradual  increase  in  the  area  of  the  visual  field 
is  common,  and  I  have  charts  which  show  a  great  improvement  in 
vision.  In  the  patients  who  recover  the  visual  tract  has  been  com- 
pressed but  not  destroyed.  When  the  lesion  is  in  the  visual  tract 
beneath  the  cortex  the  visual  fields  are  more  irregular  and  asymmetrical 
in  oudine  than  when  the  cortex  is  affected.  Right  hemianopsia  is 
more  common  than  left  hemianopsia  —  9  to  4  in  my  scries  of  cases. 
(See  page  445.) 

A  loss  of  visual  memories  indicates  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  of  the 
occipiSITobe  and  angular  gyrus.     It  is  termed  mind-blin Jnessl)r  psy- 
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chical  blindness^  and  when  limited  to  the  memories  of  written  language 
is  termed  word-blindness.  I  have  seen  this  as  the  chief  and  only  per- 
manent local  symptom  of  an  apoplexy ;  the  patient,  who  could  talk  and 
write,  and  was  not  paralyzed,  was  unable  to  recognize  friends  and 
familiar  places,  and  was  unable  to  read  at  all  even  sentences  he  had 
just  written.  It  is  usually  associated  with  right  hemianopsia.  A  loss 
of  color  vision  alone,  hemichromatopsia,  in  one-half  of  both  eyes  has 
been  described,  but  is  very  rare.  I  have  never  seen  this  condition. 
(See  page  440.) 

Aphakia  is  a  common  symptom  in  apoplexy,  being  associated  with 
right  hemiplegia  in  right-lianded  people  and  with  lefl  hemiplegia  in 
left-handed  people.  In  two  of  my  cases  it  was  attended  by  left  hemi-i 
plegia  ;  both  patients  were  left;-handed.  It  is  usually  of  the  form  of 
motor  aphasia,  but  any  of  the  various  forms  may,  of  course,  be  found. 
Aphasia  may  occur  as  the  only  symptom  of  an  apoplexy ;  but  this  is 
rare.  In  the  200  cases  of  apoplexy,  118  patients  had  aphasia  at  the 
onset,  and  in  84  this  condition  was  never  entirely  recovered  from, 
though  a  very  marked  improvement  occurred  in  the  majority  of  patients 
when  they  lived  over  two  months.  In  1 7  of  these  cases  aphasia  occurred 
alone ;  in  the  others  it  was  associated  with  hemiplegia.  In  one  case 
it  passed  away  entirely,  though  it  was  the  only  symptom  of  the  attack, 
and  in  another  case  it  subsided  wholly  after  four  months.  In  many 
cases  the  aphasia  remained  after  the  hemiplegia  had  entirely  passed  off. 
The  various  forms  of  aphasia  and  their  significance  in  determining  the 
location  of  the  lesion  have  already  been  considered  (page  456). 

The  mental  symptoms  occurring  in  apoplexy  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently cmpliasized  in  text-books.  Some  cases  of  apoplexy  occur 
in  which  they  alone  are  present ;  confusion  of  mind,  and  inability  to 
think,  to  remember,  or  to  fix  the  attention,  together  with  a  great  emo- 
tional excitement  and  lack  of  control,  being  felt.  In  very  many  cases 
some  mental  symptoms  are  present,  and  the  mind  is  never  as  strong, 
as  active,  and  as  useful  as  before  the  attack.  In  some  cases  these 
mental  symptoms  pass  away.  I  have  a  man  under  my  observation  now, 
perfectly  well,  who  twelve  years  ago  had  an  attack  with  loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  dementia,  with  lack  of  memory  lasting  a  month,  and 
inability  to  transact  business  for  six  months,  but  with  no  aphasia  or 
paralysis.  In  03  of  my  200  cavses,  marked  mental  symptoms  were 
present  and  were  permanent.  In  two  of  these  patients  delusional  insanity 
finally  developed.  In  40  a  peculiar  lack  of  emotional  control  was  the 
marked  symptom.  One  man  was  in  a  state  of  constant  uncontrollable 
laughter,  would  laugh  aloud  whenever  he  spoke  or  made  any  voluntary 
movement  in  his  left  side,  which  was  partly  hemiplegic.  In  two  men 
frequent  crying  was  complained  of,  and  occurred  on  any  excitement, 
even  when  the  patients  were  amuse<l.  Such  emotional  acts  may  be  as 
uncontrollable  as  a  convulsive  spasm  would  be,  and  are  equally  with- 
out intention.  In  several  cases  such  emotional  attacks,  either  of  laugh- 
ing or  crying,  were  common  on  any  excitement.  In  some  cases  after 
the  patients  recover  from  the  shock  of  tlie  attack  there  remains  for 
82 
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months  a  distress  on  mental  eflTort,  a  state  of  bewilderment,  in  which 
they  lose  the  thread  of  conversation,  cannot  read  or  write  for  any  length 
of  time  without  becoming  confused,  and  are  forgetful.  Some  patients 
lose  all  recollection  of  their  surroundings,  and  hence  imagine  that  they 
are  away  from  home,  in  a  strange  place.  One  such  patient,  an  active 
intelligent  business  man,  has  been  reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition,  with- 
out paralysis,  aphasia,  or  dementia,  yet  so  incapable  that  in  reply  to 
almost  any  question  he  answers,  "  I  don't  know,  I  can't  remember,  I 
am  of  no  use."  These  patients  distrust  their  own  capacity,  become 
vacillating  and  capricious,  are  sometimes  suspicious,  sometimes  easily 
influenced  unduly  by  others.  In  several  of  these  cases  a  permanent 
loss  of  control  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  has  persisted  after  the 
attack.* 

S%uin  and  Brissaud  have  noticed  that  a  loss  of  emotional  control 
occurs  more  frequently  in  lesions  of  the  right  frontal  lobe,  and  this  I 
can  confirm.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  mental  symptoms  are  the 
chief  permanent  symptoms  there  has  been  a  slight  facial  paralysis  or 
a  slight  hemiplegia  or  aphasia  with  the  attack,  wliich  has  subsequently 
passed  off,  thus  showing  that  the  lesion  was  anterior  to  the  central  or 
motor  region.  These  patients  rarely  if  ever  have  hemiansesthesia  or 
hemianopsia. 

Cerebellar  symptoms,  consisting  of  violent  vertigo,  double  vision,  and 
a  staggering  gait  when  the  attack  is  over,  may  be  the  chief  features 
of  an  apoplectic  attack.  In  such  cases  consciousness  is  rarely  lost, 
but  the  patient  is  usually  extremely  prostrated,  feels  weak  and  greatly 
alarmed,  may  vomit,  and  break  into  a  cold  sweat,  and  remain  incapable 
of  moving  in  bed  or  of  sitting  up  for  some  days.  All  attempts  at 
motion  are  attended  by  an  increase  of  the  vertigo  and  a  renewal  of 
the  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  weak,  and  may  be  either  very 
rapid  and  intermittent  or  slow.  In  one  such  case  I  have  seen  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration.  In  my  collection  of  200  cases  there  were  four  that 
presented  these  symptoms.  As  patients  recover  the  staggering  gait 
may  gradually  improve,  but  there  remains  a  sense  of  uncertainty  and 
a  tendency  to  fall  in  one  direction.  Thus  one  patient  always  felt  as 
if  about  to  fall  to  the  right  side.  She  subsequently  had  a  sec^ond 
attack  with  hemiplegia,  and  a  third  attack  which  left  her  demented. 

In  severe  cases  of  hemiplegia  with  hemianaesthesia  there  is  a  very 
marked  tendency  to  the  development  of  bed-sore^  upon  the  butt<wk 
and  heel  of  the  paralyzed  side.  The  surface  becomes  red  afler  slight 
pressure  of  the  body  weight,  blebs  soon  appear,  and  an  ulcenited  sur- 
face forms  which  shows  a  tendency  to  slough  and  breiik  down  rapidly, 
so  that  within  a  week  a  deep  sore  may  be  present,  even  exj)osing  the 
bone  and  causing  necrosis.  The  lesion  in  the  brain  is  certainly  cap- 
able of  inducing  vasomotor  symptoms  in  the  paralyzed  side,  such  as 
cyanosis  and  its  attendant  malnutrition ;  but  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  development  of  a  bed-sore  is  always  due  to  imperfect  care  and 

^  For  further  cai^es  see  the  Medical  Record,  November  13,  1897,  "  On  Some  Unusual 
Forma  of  Apoplectic  Attack.'' 
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lack  of  cleanliness,  and  that  if  the  patient  is  turned  every  half-hour 
and  the  skin  properly  bathed  with  warm  water  containing  an  antiseptic, 
then  with  alum-water  or  alcohol,  such  sores  may  be  prevented.  This 
is  very  difficult  when  the  urine  and  feces  are  passed  unconsciously, 
and  sometimes,  with  lack  of  skilful  nursing,  bed-sores  will  appear. 
They  are  dangerous,  as  many  patients  who  would  otherwise  recover 
die  of  the  septic  infection  thus  produced. 

A  patient  who  is  paralyzed  may  have  difficulty  in  swalhwing,  and 
attempts  at  feeding  may  result  in  food  being  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 
Great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  prevent  this  in  patients  who  remain 
semiconscious  for  a  week  or  more  after  an  attack.  The  result  will  be 
to  develop  a  pneumonia  of  septic  origin.  Charcot  believes  that  the 
vasomotor  paralysis  may  involve  the  lung,  and  in  proof  cites  the 
frequency  with  which  pneumonia,  either  septic  or  spontaneous,  de- 
velops on  the  paralyzed  side  in  these  cases.  Such  a  pneumonia  is  a 
common  cause  of  death  after  an  apoplectic  attack,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  of  serious  prognostic  import. 

Patients  who  are  unconscious  during  the  attack  have  retention  of 
urine  and  inability  to  empty  the  rectum.  As  a  rule,  the  bladder 
empties  itself  as  soon  as  it  fills  up,  without  their  knowledge  or  control. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  continual  dribbling  of  urine ;  and  for  many  days 
after  consciousness  returns  this  symptom  may  continue.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  catheterize  such  patients  regularly.  It  is  always 
well  to  have  a  bed  urinal  in  the  bed,  or  pads  of  absorbent  cotton 
about  the  genitals,  which  can  be  changed  frequently.  The  danger  of  a 
septic  cystitis  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  death  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  of  apoplexy.  The  rectum  may  require  regular 
washing  out,  or,  in  case  of  impaction,  a  digital  evacuation. 

Irregular  Type^  of  Apoplexy,  —  Some  very  extraordinary  forms  of 
attack  are  occasionally  seen.  Thus  one  patient  had  a  sudden  attack  of 
vomiting  and  vertigo,  and  immediately  developed  a  monospasm  in  the 
arm  with  a  right  hemiplegia  without  aphasia.  There  was  no  loss  of 
consciousness,  but  the  hemiplegia  began  with  a  convulsive  motion  in 
the  right  arm,  which  continued.  Gradually  the  hemiplegia  passed  off, 
but  the  convulsive  movement  continued.  And  for  three  months  the 
arm  was  constantly  flung  about  with  violent  flail-like  movements  which 
could  not  be  stopped  by  the  will.  These  were  more  violent  than  athe- 
toid  motions,  and  were  still  continuing  at  the  last  report. 

In  another  patient  I  saw  a  series  of  convulsive  attacks,  five  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  seven  days,  each  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the 
face  and  arm,  each  lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  each  causing  a 
temporary  paralysis  which  by  the  end  of  three  weeks  had  entirely  passed 
off.  The  only  permanent  symptom  was  a  slight  degree  of  mental  dul- 
ness  and  apathy  with  incapacity  for  business. 

In  another  patient  a  series  of  attacks  of  a  convulsive  nature  limited 
to  the  right  leg  occurred  during  ten  days  ;  each  attack  was  very  vio- 
lent, so  that  the  entire  body  was  shaken,  and  lasted  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  leaving  the  leg  paralyzed.     Then  the  attacks  ceased,  the  condi- 
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tion  of  paralysis  gradually  subsided  in  six  months  and  she  has  had  no 
return  during  the  past  seven  years. 

One  man  suffered  from  a  sudden  distress  in  his  head^  followed  in  an 
hour  by  a  general  convulsion,  which  left  him  with  right  hemiplegia 
and  aphasia.  During  the  following  three  months  the  condition  of 
paralysis  entirely  subsided  and  he  recovered  his  speech,  but  never 
recovered  his  mathematical  faculty.  He  cannot  do  the  simplest  sum. 
This  first  attack  occurred  in  1887.  Since  that  time  until  the  present 
(1903)  he  has  had,  every  six  or  twelve  months,  sudden  atta<;ks  consist- 
ing of  confusion  of  mind,  complete  inability  to  speak,  though  he  under- 
stands what  is  said,  a  twitching  which  begins  in  his  fingers  and  thumb, 
and  gradually  involves  the  whole  right  arm,  then  the  right  side  of  the 
face,  and  then  the  right  leg,  attended  by  a  tingling  of  the  entire  right 
side.  This  convrdsion  lasts  several  hours,  then  ceases  slowly  and 
leaves  a  paralysis  which  passes  off  entirely  during  the  following  two 
days.  I  know  of  over  twenty  such  attacks  having  occurred  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  In  the  interval  he  appears  hearty  and  vigorous, 
though  now  eighty  years  old,  and  he  walks  five  miles  a  day.  He  has 
some  difficulty  in  talking,  finds  words  slowly,  but  is  not  aphasic.  His 
memory  is  poor,  he  has  no  cardiac  disease,  but  his  arteries  are  tortuous 
and  hard.  I  have  similar  histories  in  three  other  cases.  In  all  these 
cases  the  probable  lesion  was  cortical  hemorrhage,  or  thrombosis,  as 
spasm  is  considered  a  sign  of  cortical  irritation. 

General  convulsions  do  not  often  occur  in  an  apoplectic  attack  in 
adults  unless  the  clot  bursts  into  die  lateral  ventricle.  In  children, 
however,  they  are  very  common  at  the  onset,  and  as  we  shall  see  in 
discussing  infantile  hemiplegia,  convulsions  come  either  with  or  after 
the  attack  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  In  two  young  girls  patients  of 
my  own,  where  the  hemiplegia  occurred  during  an  attack  of  whooping- 
cough,  general  convulsions  accompanied  the  attack.  In  adults  their 
occurrence  is  of  bad  import,  but  in  children  this  is  not  so. 

In  one  patient  who  had  a  sudden  attack  of  left  hemiplegia  at  the  age 
of  sixty-«ight  years,  a  violent  tremor  developed  in  the  left  hand  soon 
after  the  attack.  This  persisted  for  five  months  until  his  death.  The 
hand  and  arm  soon  became  cyanotic  and  oedematous,  were  covered  with 
cold  sweat,  and  were  wholly  paralyzed.  He  became  violently  insane 
soon  after  his  attack,  had  well-marked  hallucinations  and  delusions,  did 
not  sleep  for  two  months^  and  finally  died  of  exhaustion. 

In  several  patients  a  febrile  movement  has  persisted  after  the  apo- 
plectic attack,  and  severe  headache  with  insomnia  of  an  obstinate  kind, 
not  much  relieved  by  anything  excepting  large  doses  of  morphine,  have 
appeared.  In  these  patients  the  hemiplegia  has  shown  no  tendency  to 
improve,  and  in  all  a  fatal  result  has  followed  within  two  months.  I 
look  upon  this  combination  of  symptoms  with  much  dread,  and  con- 
sider that  in  all  such  cases  an  acute  inflammation  must  be  set  up  in  the 
brain  about  the  clot  or  softened  area. 

In  the  cases  where  the  clot  invades  the  ventricles,  general  convul- 
sions are  usual,  are  frequently  repeated,  the  paralysis  affects  both  sides 
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of  the  body^  sometimes  a  rigidity  of  the  limbs  follows^  the  pupils  are 
widely  dilated^  the  temperature  falls^  the  pulse  is  slow^  and  respiration 
is  labored  and  stertorous.  Such  an  attack  may  follow  a  milder  attack 
after  twenty-four  or  forty-«ight  hours^  the  original  clot  breaking 
through  into  the  ventricle.  Hence  the  need  of  keeping  patients  quiet 
after  even  a  slight  attack.  These  patients  usually  remain  comatose  and 
die  within  twenty-four  hours^  of  cyanosis  and  asphyxia.  Yet  in  one 
hospital  case  I  have  seen  a  gradual  recovery  after  two  weeks  of  uncon- 
sciousness attended  by  all  these  symptoms^  and  the  final  result  was  an 
extreme  state  of  hemiplegia  which  remained  six  years  to  my  knowledge 
without  recurrence.  But  one  patient  in  my  series  of  200  cases  showed 
symptoms  of  ventricular  hemorrhage^  and  died  in  the  attack. 

Bulbar  paralysis  of  the  apoplectic  type  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
case :  A  man  previously  healthy  but  alcoholic  was  suddenly  attacked 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years  with  weakness  of  the  entire  left  side,  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  minutes  by  paralysis  in  the  entire  right  side  and  attended 
by  difficulty  in  speech  and  in  swallowing.  There  was  no  headache,  no 
convulsion,  and  no  loss  of  consciousness.  His  condition  had  been 
stationary  for  five  years,  when  I  saw  him.  His  eyes  were  normal. 
There  was  no  weakness  of  his  face,  but  his  speech  was  thick,  voice 
loud  and  husky,  and  not  under  control,  and  swallowing  and  articula- 
tion were  very  imperfect.  His  tongue  protruded,  but  was  thin  and 
had  a  marked  tremor.  He  was  very  emotional,  laughed  and  cried 
without  cause.  His  power  in  arms  and  legs  was  good,  but  he  had  an 
extreme  degree  of  ataxia  in  all  motions  of  hands  and  legs,  a  very  ataxic 
gait,  increased  by  closing  his  eyes,  but  his  knee-jerks  were  normal. 
His  control  of  his  bladder  was  imperfect.  He  had  no  pain,  no  vertigo, 
no  deafness.  The  probable  lesion  was  a  small  hemorrhage  in  die 
raph6  of  the  medulla  aflecting  both  interolivary  tracts,  and  his  ninth 
and  twelfth  nerves*  Such  cases  have  been  observed  and  the  lesion 
found  by  Senator,  Meyer,  and  Spitzka. 

Attdcks  of  Apoplectic  Nature  mUhout  Loss  of  Consciousness,  —  In  the 
majority  of  cases  of  apoplexy  a  loss  of  consciousness  does  not  occur. 
Under  these  circumstances,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  the  patient  feels 
suddenly  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  head,  or  a  dizziness,  with  headache, 
or  finds  it  necessary  to  sit  down,  or  is  able  to  drag  himself  slowly  to  a 
chair,  or  falls  if  he  cannot  reach  a  seat.  He  then  notices  a  numbness 
in  one  limb  which  extends  to  the  entire  side  of  the  body,  and  is  attended 
by  some  weakness  in  the  arm  and  leg.  Or  he  becomes  confused  in  his 
mind  and  cannot  find  words,  and  soon  develops  aphasia.  Or  his  numb- 
ness increases,  his  arm  becomes  ataxic,  and  he  moves  his  leg  with  dif- 
ficulty. Or  he  suddenly  becomes  conscious  of  a  blindness  in  one  eye 
which  on  examiuation  is  found  to  be  a  hemianopsia.  Or  he  feels  be- 
wildered and  confused,  and  can  no  longer  understand  what  is  said  to 
him.  Or  lie  is  dizzy  and  staggers  in  walking.  Any  one  or  any  com- 
bination of  these  symptoms  may  come  on  suddenly,  may  recede,  and 
then  return,  to  leave  the  patient  finally  in  a  state  of  incapacity  of  some 
kind.     As  a  rule,  when  the  attack  is  slight  and  not  accompanied  by 
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unconsciousness  or  followed  by  fever,  there  is  a  fairly  rapid  improve- 
ment ;  and  after  two  weeks  the  patient  is  able  to  sit  up  and  begins  to 
recover  his  lost  power.  But  a  complete  recovery  does  not  often  follow, 
and  some  trace  of  the  original  symptoms  usually  remains.  Aphasia  is 
not  wholly  recovered  from,  some  hesitancy  of  speech  or  tendency  to 
misplace  words  remains,  some  local  symptoms  continue,  and  a  trace  of 
hemiplegia  is  seen  in  his  gait  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  the  symptoms 
pass  off  entirely,  as  they  did  in  16  of  my  200  cases,  the  patient  may 
remain  well  for  some  years,  but  the  probability  is  that  a  second  attack 
will  occur. 

Attacks  of  Gradual  Onset. — Thus  far  attacks  of  a  sudden  nature 
have  been  considered.  But  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  onset  of 
the  nervous  symptoms  is  gradual.  Thus  in  several  of  my  patients  four 
or  five  days  have  elapsed  before  all  the  symptoms  have  appeared.  In 
these  cases  the  mental  dulness  and  apprehension,  the  sense  of  something 
occurring  in  the  head,  with  pain,  vertigo  and  weakness,  are  present 
throughout  the  period  of  onset.  In  some  cases  aphasia  first  appears, 
then  becomes  more  complete ;  right  hemiplegia  is  added,  and  finally 
hemiansesthesia.  In  other  cases  the  paralysis  advances  slowly  from 
face  to  arm,  and  then  to  leg,  or  in  the  reverse  order,  and  if  right  sided, 
aphasia  may  finally  develop.  Mills  ^  has  described  a  slowly  progres- 
sive hemiplegia  ascending  from  the  leg,  the  exact  pathology  of  which 
is  unknown.  In  some  cases  hemiansesthesia  precedes  the  hemiplegia. 
In  some  hemianopsia  first  occurs,  and  then  a  hemiansesthcsia  or  sensory 
aphasia,  which  may  subsequently  subside.  In  still  other  cases  the 
mental  symptoms  become  more  and  more  marked,  confusion  of  thought 
is  evident  in  speech  and  action,  and  a  dementia  finally  develops,  often 
attended  by  emotional  excitement,  crying  or  laughing  without  cause. 
In  some  cases  monoplegia,  or  monospasms,  or  a  loss  of  sensation  in  one 
limb  only,  is  the  final  result,  the  initial  symptom  being  more  extensive 
than  the  final  ones.  It  is  in  these  cases  of  slow  onset  that  the  various 
types  of  aphasia  are  particularly  frequent,  and  psychical  blindness  or 
deafness  or  some  form  of  subcortical  aphasia  persists. 

The  recurrence  of  apoplectic  attacks  is  a  danger  to  which  all  patients 
are  liable.  Twenty-two  patients  among  my  two  hundred  cases  suffered 
from  more  than  one  attack,  one  died  in  his  fourth  and  one  in  his  fifth 
attack.  I  have  known  one  person  to  survive  seven  attacks,  and  many 
to  survive  the  third  which  according  to  popular  superstition,  is  uni- 
formly fatal.  The  same  person  may  have  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
symptoms  in  each  attack,  or  may  have  different  symptoms  ejich  time, 
depending  wholly  upon  the  bloodvessel  which  is  affected.  One  man, 
aged  seventy  years,  had  an  extraordinary  series  of  attacks.  The  first 
and  second  were  attacks  of  right  hemiplegia  with  aphasia,  the  third 
was  of  left  hemiplegia.  These  occurred  on  successive  days  and  lasted 
a  few  hours.  Five  days  later  he  had  a  fourth  attiick.  During  the 
following  ton  days  he  had  three  more,  one  right-sided,  two  left-sided. 
All  this  time  he  was  growing  more  feeble,  but  after  each  attack  the 
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paralysis  passed  off  in  a  few  hours.  Six  days  after  the  seventh  attack 
he  had  an  eighth  which  left  a  permanent  left  hemiplegia  from  which  he 
died  four  days  later.  His  arteries  were  rigid,  his  heart  was  weak,  but 
the  sounds  were  clear.  The  diagnosis  made  was  multiple  thrombosis, 
and  he  was  treated  by  nitroglycerin  and  strychnine,  the  administration 
of  which  in  each  attack  seemed  to  be  followed  by  a  recovery  from  the 
paralysis.  The  autopsy  showed  multiple  areas  of  softening  due  to 
thrombosis.     In  several  cases  multiple  lesions  were  found  at  autopsy. 

There  is  no  rule  to  determine  the  interval  between  attacks.  A  few 
months,  a  year,  or  even  ten  years  may  elapse  before  the  recurrence. 
The  average  in  twenty-two  cases  showed  that  the  chance  is  in  favor  of 
a  second  attack  within  two  years  of  the  first  one.  But  one  of  my 
patients  did  not  have  his  second  attack  until  fifteen  years  aft«r  the  first 
one. 

The  Terminal  Condition,  —  The  course  of  the  disease  after  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  is  usually  one  of  slow  improvement  and  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  recovery.  The  terminal  condition  may  be  much  more  favor- 
able than  the  original  symptoms  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

Many  patients  remain  in  a  condition  of  partial  mental  enfeeblement 
with  less  control  of  the  emotions  than  before  the  attack,  and  some 
defects  of  memory,  especially  of  events  occurring  about  the  time  of  and 
subsequent  to  the  attack. 

Many  patients  suffer  from  a  partial  hemiplegia.  The  face  recovers 
almost  entirely,  a  slight  flatness  on  one  side,  and  a  little  deviation  of 
the  tongue  only  remaining.  Often  the  facial  expression  of  amusement 
or  of  grief  is  perfectly  shown  when  voluntary  movement  is  at  fault. 
Sometimes,  as  in  one  of  my  cases,  the  voluntary  power  returns  in  the 
face,  but  the  paralysis  is  evident  when  emotion  is  shown.  This 
patient  had  hemiplegia  with  hemiansesthesia.  The  arm  is  usually 
permanently  paralyzed  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  leg,  and  is  more 
commonly  subject  to  contractures.  The  flexor  muscles  are  usually 
contracted  and  hold  the  elbow  flexed,  the  wrist  flexed  and  pronated 
and  the  fingers  closed,  and  the  extensors  and  supinators  being  weak 
cannot  overcome  them.  In  one  patient  the  arm,  forearm,  and  fingers 
were  rigidly  extended,  the  fixed  position  being  similar  to  that  assumed 
in  reaching  out  for  an  object  a  foot  away  from  the  hip.  The  conse- 
quence is  a  marked  deformity  of  the  hand  in  severe  cases  and  an 
awkward  movement  in  light  cases.  A  rigidity  of  the  muscles  develops 
within  two  months  of  the  onset,  or  sooner,  so  that  even  passive  motion 
is  difficult.  This  may  sometimes  be  overcome  for  the  time  being  by 
massage,  by  rapid  motions  of  flexion  and  extension  of  a  limb  by  hot 
applications,  or  by  an  Esmarch  bandage.  As  a  rule,  the  rigidity  is 
absent  when  the  patient  is  asleep,  and  only  returns  after  waking  when 
he  begins  to  move  the  limb  voluntarily.  The  limb  may  be  so  stiff  as 
to  be  painful,  and  pain  on  motion  of  the  joints  is  a  frequent  complaint 
in  hemiplegic  patients.  The  arm  is  usually  held  close  to  the  side,  and 
complete  abduction  or  circumduction  at  the  shoulder  is  rarely  possible. 
Tlie  leg  is  also  rigid,  is  moved  as  a  whole,  and  is  held  straight.     The 
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flexors  of  the  knee  and  the  extensors  of  the  foot  are  pai-alyzed  to  a 
greater  degree  ihau  other  muscles,  and  their  oppooents  are  held  rigid. 
Hence  the  knee  is  not  heut  in  walking,  and  the  foot  of^n  assumes  an 
eqnino-viirus  position.  In  very  severe  old  cosee  in  which  the  patient 
is  confined  to  beil,  an  extreme  flexion  of  hip  utid  knee  with  adduction 


of  the  thigh  may  develop.     The  rijjid  nmsolca  may  lie  hypersensitive 
to  percussion  or  may  be  too  rigid  to  contract  when  tapped. 

The  tendon  reflexes  are  nnif'ormly  esaggemtwl  i>n  the  paralysed 
side,  and  not  infrequently  on  the  healthy  side  as  welt  to  a  less  degree. 
Ankle  elonus  is  easily  obtained,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  hemiplegia  I 
liave  obtaine*!  a  clonus  by  depressing  the  patella,  by  depressing  the 
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toesy  by  extending  the  wrist  or  fingers  or  thumb.  In  oases  which 
recover  entirely  from  paralysis  this  increase  of  tendon  reflex  may 
remain.     Babinski's  reflex  is  always  present. 

In  some  cases  subsequent  to  hemiplegia  a  slow  spontaneous  but  in- 
voluntary movement  b^ins  in  the  upper  extremity^  producing  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  fingers  and  hand  and  often  extensive  motions  of 
the  elbow  and  shoulder.  These  are  more  rarely  seen  in  the  foot  and 
in  the  face.  This  is  athetosis.  It  is  increased  by  any  voluntary  efibrt 
of  the  paralyzed  or  of  the  healthy  hand^  and  cannot  be  arrested.  Emo- 
tional eKcitemcnt  also  increases  the  motion.  This  symptom  is  seen  in 
infantile  hemipl^ia  oftener  than  in  adult  cases^  but  it  occurs  in  adults. 
I  have  known  it  to  cause  peculiar  grimaces  in  die  face  and  an  interrup- 
tion of  speech  from  contortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  tongue. 
Hammond  ascribed  it  to  a  lesion  of  the  optic  thalamus^  but  it  is  now 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  cortical  irritation.  When  such  symptoms 
are  due  to  lesions  in  the  optic  thalamus  it  is  probable  that  die  lesion 
causes  an  irritation  of  sensory  fibres  which  is  conducted  to  the  cortex, 
and  there  gives  rise  to  motor  impulses.  Thus  in  several  children  suf- 
fering from  athetosis  no  cortical  lesion  has  been  found  at  operation. 
The  most  pronounced  case  in  an  adult  that  I  have  seen  developed  aftier 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  brain  tumor  from  the  posterior  cen- 
tral convolution,  and  continued  for  a  year  aft;er  the  operation,  subsiding 
slowly  as  voluntary  power  was  regained.  I  ascribed  it  to  pressure 
from  a  clot  which  was  gradually  absorbed.  Hemiathetosis  is,  there- 
fore, an  occasional  sequel  of  an  apoplectic  attack.  Hemitremor  is  also 
occasionally  developed,  a  tremor  which  may  be  constant  even  during 
rest,  or  which  may  only  occur  on  voluntary  motion.  It  occurred  in 
but  one  of  my  cases.  Hemichorea  may  remain  after  a  hemiplegia  has 
subsided.  In  one  case  where  it  had  been  a  symptom  for  fifteen  years 
Aufschlager  found  an  old  cyst  in  the  optic  thalamus.' 

The  lack  of  voluntary  exercise  usually  leads  to  a  slight  atrophy  of 
the  paralyzed  muscles.  An  extreme  and  rapidly  advancing  condition 
of  atrophy  without  any  change  in  electrical  reaction  has  been  occasion- 
ally observed,  and  cannot  be  explained. 

The  joints  occasionally  become  painftil,  probably  from  disuse,  and 
require  massage  and  passive  motion.  A  true  synovitis  with  hemor- 
rhage into  the  joint  sometimes  develops,  as  Charcot  pointed  out,  but 
this  is  exceedingly  rare.  I  have  never  seen  a  case,  and  question  any 
causal  relation  between  the  apoplexy  and  its  occurrence. 

A  condition  of  hemiansesthesia,  hemiataxia,  and  hemianopsia  occa- 
sionally remains.  The  first  brings  with  it  a  disagreable  sense  of  ting- 
ling or  numbness,  and  leads  to  awkward  movements  even  when  ataxia 
is  absent.  The  second  leads  to  marked  incoordination,  of  finer 
motions,  and  patients  drop  objects  from  their  hands  when  not  looking 
at  them.  Hemianopsia  is  rarely  recovere<l  fn)m,  but  patients  become 
accustomed  to  having  but  one-half  of  the  field  of  vision  clear,  and  guard 
against  accidents  from  objects  approaching  the  blind  side.     Deafness 

'  Zeitschrift  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  LI.,  tli.  2  u.  3,  1903. 
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from  brain  lesion  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  curiosity.  Mills  has  reported  a 
case  with  bilateral  destruction  of  the  temporal  lobes.  These  defects  of 
sensation  are  much  more  likely  to  remain  stationary  than  is  the  condition 
of  paralysis.  Any  one  of  the  many  forms  of  aphasia  already  described 
may  persist  after  a  vascular  lesion.  In  fact  it  is  largely  from  the 
study  of  small  local  areas  of  softening  of  the  brain  due  to  embolism  or 
thrombosis  that  our  knowledge  of  the  possible  forms  of  aphasia  and 
apraxia  is  due.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  these  symptoms  here. 
The  peculiar  combinations  of  cranial  nerve  symptoms  with  hemiplegia 
characteristic  of  pons  and  medulla  lesions  need  not  be  described,  as 
they  have  been  considered  in  the  chapter  on  diagnosis  of  local  lesions. 

Diagnosis. — An  apoplectic  attack  may  be  distinguished  from  an  at- 
tack of  syncope  by  the  pallor,  stoppage  of  heart,  and  weak  respiration, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  preservation  of  knee-jerks,  rapid  recovery,  and 
absence  of  coma,  or  subsequent  local  symptoms  of  a  brain  lesion  in 
syncope. 

An  epileptic  attack,  with  cry,  biting  of  the  tongue  and  general  con- 
vulsion is  followed  by  a  state  of  coma  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
apoplexy  when  no  history  of  the  onset  can  be  obtained.  But  an  epi- 
leptic^s  tongue  is  scarred,  and  there  are  usually  scars  upon  his  head  or 
extremities  as  evidenc3  of  prior  attacks.  Epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  youth, 
and  the  epileptic  rarely  shows  signs  of  the  vascular  conditions  which 
lead  to  apoplexy.  The  coma  is  not  very  deep,  the  patient  when  aroused 
shows  no  paralysis,  the  pupils  are  equally  dilated,  there  are  often  hemor- 
rhages in  the  conjunctiva  and  capillary  hemorrhages  on  the  face.  And 
within  an  hour  or  two  returning  consciousness  enables  a  history  of  prior 
attacks  and  the  absence  of  any  paralysis  to  be  established. 

The  coma  of  alcoholic  intoxication  is  not  as  deep  as  that  of  apoplexy, 
and  the  drunken  man  can  usually  be  aroused,  and  gives  evidence  of 
his  condition  by  his  breath,  his  dirty  appearance,  his  maudlin  resist- 
ance, his  delirium  and  restlessness,  and  his  lack  of  panilysis.  The 
corneal  and  pupil  and  tendon  reflexes  are  preserved.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  some  cases  of  apoplexy  occur  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  or  from  traumatism  in  this  state,  and  symptoms  of  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  unilateral  paralysis,  or  inequality  of  the  pupils, 
should  lead  to  careful  watching  in  any  case  of  doubt.  The  signs  of 
alcoholic  intoxication  will  pass  off  in  a  few  hours,  a  brisk  purgative  or 
a  large  salt  enema  hastening  recovery. 

The  coma  of  opium  poisoning  is  attended  by  very  slow  respiration, 
small,  rapid  pulse,  cool  skin  of  blue  color,  and  extreme  contraction  of 
the  pupils ;  it  is  never  as  deep  as  the  coma  of  apoplexy,  and  never 
attended  by  unilateral  symptoms  or  loss  of  the  coruciil  or  tendon 
reflexes. 

A  uraemic  condition  leading  to  convulsions  and  coma  may  be  mis- 
taken for  apoplexy  if  a  full  history  of  the  preceding  symptoms  of 
nephritis  is  not  obtiunable.  But  the  symptoms  of  axlcma  of  the  tibiaB 
and  face,  the  urinary  odor  of  the  breath,  the  small  amount  of  bloody 
urine  of  high  specific  gravity  and  loaded  with  albumin  and  continuing 
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casts  will  point  to  the  correct  diagnosis  in  cases  of  acute  Bright's  dis- 
ease. Ursemic  coma  is  the  culmination  of  an  attack  which  begins  with 
vomiting,  headache,  and  convulsions.  In  cases  of  chronic  cirrhotic  kid- 
neys apoplexy  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  hence  in  such  cases  the 
finding  of  cast  and  albumin  in  small  amount,  with  urine  of  a  low  specific 
gravity,  does  not  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  And  here  it  is  only  by  the 
absence  of  the  active  local  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  especially  the  lack  of 
unilateral  paralysis  or  difference  in  reflex  actions  on  the  two  sides,  that 
a  diagnosis  is  to  be  reached.  It  is  often  wise  to  watch  a  case  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  diabetic  coma,  though  here  the  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  is  of  far  greater  value,  as  the  glycosuria  which 
follows  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  rarely  as  extreme  as  that  found  in 
diabetes.  The  odor  of  acetone  is  unmistakable,  and  is  not  present  in 
apoplexy  unless  this  is  associated  with  diabetes.  In  cases  of  doubt 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  previous  history,  as  diabetic  coma  is 
not  of  sudden  onset,  is  usually  preceded  by  headache,  anxiety,  distress, 
and  sensations  of  suffocation,  followed  by  somnolence.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  diabetic  patients  sometimes  have  apoplectic 
attacks. 

An  apoplectic  attack  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  general  paresis, 
or  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  symptom 
will  then  be  due  to  a  hemorrhage  in  the  meninges,  usually  a  dural 
hematoma,  and  will  be  identical  with  those  of  a  cortical  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage at  the  time  of  the  attack.  The  history  of  mental  symptoms  of 
a  grandiose  kind,  of  mental  failure,  and  loss  of  memory ;  of  attacks  of 
emotional  excitement ;  of  disturbances  of  speech  ;  of  unusual  physical 
efforts  in  a  person  really  weak ;  of  exaggerated  knee-jerks,  and  other 
signs  of  paresis,  will  lead  to  the  diagnosis.  And  the  result  will  be  a 
much  more  rapid  and  complete  recovery  from  the  hemiplegia  or  aphasia 
produced  by  the  attack  than  is  ever  seen  in  a  hemorrhage  which  destroys 
the  brain. 

The  differentiation  between  cerebral  hemorrhage,  thrombosis,  and 
embolism  is  always  difficult  and  often  impossible ;  but  when  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  any  one  of  these  affections  are  present  a  prob- 
able diagnosis  can  be  reached. 

In  hemorrhage,  if  the  person  is  young,  there  is  a  history  of  whoop- 
ing-cough, of  convulsions,  or  of  purpura  ;  if  old  (and  the  majority  of 
cases  occur  after  the  age  of  forty),  the  individual  is  ruddy,  muscular, 
or  corpulent,  has  a  history  of  nephritis  or  of  endarteritis,  has  no  his- 
tory of  syphilis,  has  no  cardiac  murmur,  but  has  a  strong  and  possibly 
hypertrophied  heiirt.  There  is  usually  a  history  of  mental  excitement 
or  pliysical  exertion  preceding  the  attack,  but  rarely  any  history  of 
premonitory  vertigo  or  mental  confusion.  There  is  a  history  of  very 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  with  flushing  or  cyanosis  of  the  face,  a 
marked  pulsation  of  the  bloodvessels,  the  pulse  being  full,  slow,  and 
irregular,  of  high  tension,  a  slow  stertorous  respiration,  and  deep  coma 
from  which  these  patients  cannot  be  aroused.     There  is  often  a  differ- 
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ence  in  the  size  of  the  pupils^  and  they  fail  to  react  to  lights  and  the 
eyes  are  turned  to  one  side.  During  the  first  day  there  is  a  fall  of 
temperature  to  97.5°  F.,  followed  by  a  slow  rise  to  102°  F.  A  rigidity 
of  tiie  paralyzed  limbs  occasionally  appears,  but  unilateral  twitching 
or  convulsions  are  rare.  The  paralyzed  side  at  first  feels  cooler,  but 
when  the  temperature  of  the  body  begins  to  rise  it  is  often  found  to 
be  a  degree  higher  than  the  other  side.  The  paralyzed  extremities 
are  sometimes  slightly  cedematous,  often  cyanotic,  and  sweat  freely. 
The  urine  oft:en  contains  albumin  and  sugar  aft;er  a  hemorrhage.  A 
rapid  increase  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  follows  hemorrhage.  When 
the  patient  recovers  consciousness  after  twenty-four  hours,  or  not  until 
aft«r  two  or  three  days,  he  is  much  dazed,  comes  to  himself  very  slowly, 
complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  is  restless,  and  tries  to  move ;  is  sleep- 
less, but  is  very  dull  mentally  and  incapable  of  showing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  condition  for  at  least  a  week.  Hemiplegia  is  almost  always 
present;  oft^en  associated  with  hemiansesthesia,  and  sometimes  with 
hemianopsia,  though  the  two  latter  symptoms  may  subside  within  the 
first  ten  days.  Aphasia  is  almost  always  present  if  the  right  side  of 
the  body  is  paralyzed,  but  is  rarely  one  of  the  pure  special  types,  such 
as  word-deafness,  or  word-blindness,  or  a  pure  motor  aphasia.  Bed- 
sores occur  more  frequently  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  than  in  thrombosis 
or  embolism,  and  so  does  pneumonia.  During  the  month  following  a 
hemorrhage  there  is  a  gradual  but  steady  improvement  in  both  mental 
capacity  and  in  the  local  symptoms.  Some  permanent  defect,  however, 
is  always  left  with  signs  of  secondary  degeneration  in  the  motor  tract 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Retinal  hemorrhages  occasionally  may  be 
seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

In  thrombosis  the  patient  if  young  has  a  history  or  physical  signs  of 
syphilis,  and  if  old  is  the  subject  of  endarteritis,  his  temporal  arteries 
being  tortuous,  his  radial  arteries  hard,  his  pulse  irregular,  and  his 
second  heart  sound  accentuated.  There  may  be  a  history  of  some 
acute  illness,  especially  of  an  infectious  type,  just  prior  to  the  attack. 
There  is  a  history  of  some  premonitory  symptoms  extending  back 
several  months,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  or  insomnia,  even  if  there 
have  been  no  slight  attacks  of  numbness  or  of  paralysis.  It  is  particu- 
larly in  these  cases  that  the  prodromata  which  have  been  described 
occur.  There  is  no  nephritis,  and  the  urine  is  normal.  There  may 
be  a  history  of  some  shock  or  fright,  of  some  general  sense  of  faintness 
or  weakness  just  prior  to  the  attack.  There  is  usually  a  slow  onset  of 
the  attack,  giving  a  few  moments  of  alarm  and  conscious  illness ;  in 
fact,  the  patient  may  feel  his  paralysis  coming  on  before  consciousness 
is  lost.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness. 
The  face  is  pale,  the  pulse  normal,  not  full  or  slow,  the  respiration  is 
regular,  and  there  is  no  fall  of  temperature.  The  pupils  are  equal  and 
react  to  light.  The  coma  is  not  very  deep  when  it  o(H;urs,  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  body  produces  automatic  movements  which  show  one  side 
to  be  paralyzed.  Twitching  of  the  lirahs  is  common,  convulsions  rare. 
The  coma  does  not  last  more  than  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and 
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when  consciousness  returns  the  mind  is  clear^  at  first,  though  excite- 
ment and  even  delirium  often  follow.  There  are  no  signs  of  increased 
intracranial  pressure.  The  local  symptoms  are  less  extensive  than  in 
hemorrhage,  and  rather  more  so  than  in  embolism.  They  show  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  first  week.  Thus  a  hemiplegia  may  pass  into 
a  monopl^a,  a  hemianesthesia  may  wholly  disappear,  and  a  general 
aphasia  subside  into  some  special  type,  as  word-deafiiess  or  word-blind- 
ness. In  other  words,  the  compensatory  collateral  circulation  in  the 
brain  being  established  and  the  initial  oedema  subsiding,  the  functions 
at  first  suspended  may  be  resumed.  But  the  area  of  the  brain  perma- 
nently softened  does  not  get  back  its  power,  and  hence  permanent  local- 
izable  symptoms  of  small  extent  remain,  and  these  show  little  tendency 
to  improve.  Mental  symptoms  of  the  nature  of  impairment  of  memory, 
loss  of  emotional  control  and  excitement  as  permanent  symptoms  are 
more  common  in  thrombosis  than  in  hemorrhage  or  embolism,  and  both 
precede  and  follow  the  attack.  And  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
recurrence  of  attacks,  usually  without  loss  of  consciousness,  widi  a 
renewal  of  symptoms  which  have  in  part  subsided,  or  with  new  symp- 
toms of  a  local  kind.  The  ophthalmoscope  may  show  arterial  sclerosis 
in  the  retina. 

In  embolism  the  patient  is  usually  young  and  has  an  audible  heart 
murmur  or  a  history  of  phlebitis,  endocarditis,  rheumatism,  or  infec- 
tious disease  ;  is  not  the  subject  of  nephritis,  and  has  no  signs  of  endar- 
teritis. He  has  no  special  apoplectic  appearance,  and  is  pale  rather 
than  ruddy  during  the  attack.  The  attack  occurs  without  premonition, 
and  not  after  eflfbrt  or  motion.  It  is  not  always  attended  by  a  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. When  coma  occurs,  and  as  a  rule  it  does  not,  it  is  not  very 
deep,  and  irritation  of  the  body  usually  causes  some  automatic  motions, 
even  if  there  is  no  semiconscious  response.  The  pulse  is  not  full  and  not 
slow,  but  is  such  as  would  be  present  in  the  cardiac  state  found.  The 
respiration  is  rarely  stertorous,  and  the  temperature  does  not  fall.  The 
pupils  are  not  unequal  in  size  and  usually  react  to  light.  Unilateral 
spasms,  or  twitching  of  the  paralyzed  limbs,  or  convulsions  beginning 
in  one  limb  and  extending  to  others  finally  becoming  general,  are  not 
infrequent,  and  during  the  attack  and  after  consciousness  is  regained 
these  may  recur.  There  is  no  diflerence  in  the  temperature  of  the  two 
sides,  and  no  oedema  or  cyanosis.  Leucocytosis  is  less  marked  than  in 
hemorrhage.  When  the  patient  recovers  consciousness  he  does  so 
rapidly,  does  not  complain  of  symptoms  of  pressure  in  the  brain,  but 
often  passes  into  a  state  of  delirium  which  may  last  some  days.  Ex- 
tensive local  symptoms  are  much  less  common  than  limited  ones.  Thus 
some  special  type  of  aphasia  easily  distinguished  from  other  types, 
monoplegia  rather  than  hemiplegia,  or  hemianopsia  alone  are  the  symp- 
toms found  after  the  third  day.  There  is  often  a  very  surprising  im- 
provement in  all  the  local  symptoms  on  the  second  day,  with  a  return  of 
them  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  followed  then  by  a  very  slow  improve- 
ment. Sometimes  the  local  symptoms  are  permanent.  In  other  cases 
they  may  entirely  pass  away,  and  no  trace  of  the  attack  may  remain. 
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The  ophthalmoscope  may  show  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina. 

When  in  any  case  the  symptoms  mentioned  are  present  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  But  in  many  eases  there  is  an  absence  of 
many  of  the  distinguishing  symptoms,  and  a  differentiation  is  impossible. 
This  fact  is  substantiated  also  by  autopsy  records.  Thus  in  twenty  cases 
of  supposed  embolism  where  cardiac  disease  was  present  and  the  attack 
was  fairly  typical,  nine  were  found  after  death  to  have  been  cases  of 
hemorrhage  (Kleber  ^).  It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  few  con- 
ditions are  errors  of  diagnosis  more  common  than  in  apoplexy. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  an  apoplectic  attack  depends  some- 
what upon  the  cause  of  the  apoplexy.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  fatal  than  thrombosis  or  embolism.  It  also  depends 
upon  the  underlying  cause  of  the  attack  and  the  prognosis  of  that  affec- 
tion. The  first  attack  is  less  likely  to  be  fatal  than  subscfjuent  attacks. 
The  older  the  patient  the  less  likelihood  of  his  recovery.  Very  deep 
coma,  its  duration  for  more  than  a  day,  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature,  or 
a  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  the  development  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respira- 
tion, heavy  stertor,  the  deviation  of  head  and  eyes  to  one  side,  are  all 
important  and  very  unfavorable  symptoms,  a  sudden  extreme  degree  of 
arterial  tension,  over  240  mm. ;  or  a  sudden  fall  of  tension,  below  80 
mm.  is  unfavorable.  (See  page  478.)  If  convulsions  occur  with 
signs  of  increased  intracranial  pressure  a  ventricular  hemorrhage  has 
probably  occurred  and  death  is  sure.  Retinal  hemorrhages  are  of  bad 
import,  as  they  show  a  high  degree  of  pressure  in  the  skull,  and  hence 
a  large  clot.  Bilateral  paralysis,  especially  if  attended  by  cranial 
nerve  palsies,  shows  a  lesion  of  the  pons  or  medulla  which  is  almost 
surely  fatal.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  slight  attack  may  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  another,  more  severe,  and  this  by  a  fatal  attack. 
If  the  patient  recovers  consciousness  after  the  attiick  the  development 
of  delirium,  of  high  temperature,  of  insomnia,  of  great  restlcvssness,  of 
pain  in  the  paralyzed  limbs,  a  tendency  to  bed-sores,  and  the  failure 
to  control  the  sphincters  make  a  fatal  termination  within  two  weeks 
probable.  If  few  or  none  of  these  symptoms  occur,  and  the  temper- 
ature becomes  normal  within  a  week,  and  some  slight  improvement  in 
the  local  symptoms  is  manifest,  life  will  probably  be  sparcKl. 

The  greatest  caution  must  l)e  exercise<l  in  giving  a  prognosis  on  the 
degree  of  recovery  from  the  local  symptoms. 

Aphasia  which  is  general  at  the  outset  always  passes  away  in  part, 
and  has,  in  my.experience,  more  chance  of  improvement  than  any  other 
local  symptom.  A  pure  type  of  aphasia,  motor  or  sensory  at  the  out- 
set, is  usually  permanent,  though  cjireful  education  enables  a  patient  in 
the  course  of  time  to  regain  his  speech  at  least  to  some  degree.  Aphasia 
alone  without  hemiplegia  may  be  entirely  recovered  from,  or  may 
remain  permanent  and  incurable.  In  50  eases  of  attacks  of  aphjisia 
14  recovered  the  use  of  speech  completely. 

*  Von  Monakow.  Gehirnpathologie ;  Sjkk;.  Path.  u.  Thcr.  von  Notlinaj^^l,  Bd.  xi., 
S.  776. 
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Hemiplegia,  even  if  total,  may  not  remain.  It  usually  passes  off  in 
part,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  patient  will  walk  again,  even  in 
severe  cases.  In  one  case  under  my  care  the  patient  walked  well  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  though  he  had  made  no  voluntary  movement  what- 
ever in  arm  or  leg  at  the  end  of  three  months.  In  another  case  a  year 
elapsed  before  the  patient  could  stand  alone,  yet  two  years  later  he 
walked  without  a  cane.  The  arm  and  hand  are  always  more  completely 
and  permanently  paralyzed  than  the  leg,  and  many  patients  who  can 
walk  well  never  regain  the  power  of  writing  or  of  feeding  themselves. 
Yet  I  have  seen  complete  return  of  all  but  the  very  finest  of  motions, 
such  as  the  power  to  pick  up  a  pin  or  to  button  the  clothing.  The 
increase  of  reflex  in  the  knee  and  ankle  is  not  an  unfavorable  sign. 
But  if  contracture  of  the  limbs  develops  after  the  first  month  a  complete 
recovery  never  takes  place.  In  the  series  of  200  cases  here  collected, 
of  177  patients  with  hemiplegia  22  recovered  completely,  and  in  every 
patient  who  lived  beyond  the  second  month  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment occurred.  The  sooner  the  return  of  any  motion  the  more  com- 
plete will  be  the  eventual  recovery.  The  paralysis  commonly  passes 
away  from  the  face  entirely,  so  that  only  on  very  careful  testing  is  a 
difference  in  the  two  sides  to  be  seen.  This  is  probably  because  even 
in  bad  cases  the  instinctive  movements  of  facial  expression  are  not 
affected,  excepting  when  the  optic  thalamus  is  destroyed,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  face  is  bilateral  in  many  persons.  The  tongue  usually  re- 
covers with  the  face.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  promise  of  much 
improvement  in  the  power  of  motion  may  almost  always  be  given. 
Post-hemiplegic  athet^)sis  and  tremor  rarely  if  ever  subside  or  improve. 

The  prognosis  in  regard  to  sensory  disturbances  is  less  favorable 
than  in  regard  to  paralysis.  The  initial  hemiansesthesia  usually  sub- 
sides. But  when  it  persists  more  than  a  month  it  never  wholly  leaves 
the  patient,  and  it  is  usually  attended  by  a  feeling  of  tingling  and 
numbness  which  gives  rise  to  much  discomfort.  This  numbness  also 
makes  a  patient  awkward  in  his  movements,  even  when  it  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  paralysis. 

Hemianopsia  when  due  to  shock  or  to  pressure  on  the  visual  tract 
usually  passes  off  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  If  it  persists  beyond 
that  time  it  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  tract  or  cortex,  and  is  incurable. 
I  have  never  seen  the  symptom  of  hemianopsia  pass  away  when  it  had 
persisted  one  month.  The  limits  of  the  visual  field  may  extend  a  little 
and  the  patient  may  learn  in  time  to  disregard  and  even  to  forget  his 
blindness,  but  a  perimetric  examination  usually  shows  that  it  is 
stationary. 

The  irregular  motor  and  sensory  and  cranial  nerve  symptoms  due 
to  lesions  of  the  crura,  pons,  and  medulla,  when  they  are  not  followed 
soon  by  a  fatal  ending  arc  usually  permanent  and  have  a  bad  prognosis. 
They  are  due  to  a  rupture  of  small  tracts  which  never  unite,  and  are 
followed  by  secondary  degenerations  which  are  permanent. 

The  cerebellar  symptoms  often  pass  away,  but  a  tendency  to  vertigo 
may  persist. 
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The  mental  symptoms  attendant  upon  an  apoplexy  are  never  abso- 
lutely recovered  from,  and  after  each  attack  they  are  more  marked  and 
permanent.  When  they  are  due  to  the  underlying  endarteritis  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  they  will  be  even  worse  after  than  before  the  attack. 
The  actual  obscuration  of  ideas  following  the  attack,  the  inability  to 
comprehend,  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to  act  slowly  subside.  The  flow 
of  ideas  becomes  clearer,  and  if  there  is  no  aphasia  it  may  be  possible 
for  a  man  to  make  a  will  within  two  weeks  of  the  attack.  But  sub- 
sequently to  an  attack  the  mind  may  be  permanently  enfeebled,  and 
when  an  emotional  state  develops,  and  the  memory  is  easily  confused, 
and  the  effort  of  continuous  talking  or  reading  causes  distress  for  two 
months  after  an  attack,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible 
for  the  man  to  resume  his  occupation.  Yet  it  is  often  amazing  to  see 
how  accurately  a  business  man  can  judge  of  his  affairs,  and  how  clearly, 
even  though  aphasic,  he  can  indicate  his  desires  in  regard  to  important 
matters  while  severely  paralyzed.  In  the  series  of  200  cases,  mental 
symptoms  were  permanent  in  63.  But  in  several  cases  where  more 
than  two  slight  attacks  occurred  it  was  these  symptoms  which  remained 
and  which  rendered  the  patient  incompetent  afl«r  the  aphasia  and 
hemiplegia  had  entirely  subsided. 

A  very  rapid  improvement  in  all  the  local  symptoms  aft«r  an  apo- 
plectic attack  should  not  invariably  be  regarded  with  favor,  as  this  is 
the  history  in  attacks  occurring  in  cases  of  general  paresis.  Such  a 
recovery  should  awaken  a  suspicion  of  this  affection,  which,  if  found, 
will  greatly  change  the  prognosis. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that,  excepting  in  children,  one 
attack  of  apoplexy  predisposes  to  another.  Endarteritis  is  a  steadily 
progressive  disease.  No  prognosis  can  safely  be  given  as  to  the  length 
of  the  interval  between  attacks,  but  a  second  attack  is  reasonably 
sure. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  due  to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  is  not 
more  favorable  than  in  other  cases ;  for  no  amount  of  antisyphilitic 
treatment  can  affect  the  condition  of  softening  due  to  a  thrombus  in  an 
artery  the  subject  of  obliterating  endarteritis.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mis- 
take to  give  a  good  prognosis  in  syphilitic  cases  or  to  promise  any  more 
from  treatment  in  such  cases  than  in  others.  In  fact  these  patients  are 
more  liable  to  recurrence  than  others,  and  hence  the  pr(>tj:nosis  is  worse. 
An  obliterating  endarteritis  is  not  to  be  cured.  My  experience  in  this 
respect  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  von  Monakow.^  The  eventual 
prognosis  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  is  much  worse  in  cases  of 
embolism  and  thrombosis  than  in  hemorrhage.  For  in  the  former  the 
symptoms  then  present  show  the  permanent  effect  of  softening,  while 
in  the  latter  a  shrinkage  of  the  clot  and  its  scar  or  cyst  may  go  on  for 
two  years. 

Treatment.  —  For  a  person  who  has  beginning  endarteritis  it  is 
essential  to  adopt  a  manner  of  life  which  will  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  affection  and  prevent  its  most  serious  result.     It  is  geuenilly  agreed 

^  Gehirnpathologie  ;  Spec.  Path.  u.  Then  von  Nothnagel,  Bd.  ix.,  S.  870, 
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that  a  diet  which  is  simple  in  character^  without  rich  sauces  and  strong 
condiments^  and  which  does  not  contain  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter^ 
is  the  one  least  likely  to  increase  the  arterial  disease.  Patients  there- 
fore should  not  eat  a  great  deal  of  meat,  ^gs,  or  cheese,  and  many  are 
better  for  avoiding  milk.  It  is  most  important  to  avoid  alcohol  in  any 
form,  and  the  use  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  should  be  forbidden.  Strong 
coffee  and  tobacco  are  also  supposed  to  induce  endarteritis,  and  should 
be  used  in  moderation  only.  A  proper  care  of  the  digestion  is  there- 
fore imperative.  An  annual  visit  to  Carlsbad  for  a  mild  course  of 
treatment,  or  to  Saratoga  for  a  corresponding  cure,  is  most  advantage- 
ous. The  habitual  use  of  water  both  with  and  between  meals  is  to  be 
urged.  A  fair  amount  of  exercise  not  of  an  exhausting  character  is  to 
be  commended,  golf  and  horseback  riding  being  advisable  as  equally 
good  means  of  out-of-door  exercise,  and  billiards  or  Indian-club  swing- 
ing with  light  clubs  the  best  indoor  forms.  Tennis,  or  lifting  weights, 
or  rowing  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  put  too  severe  a  strain  upon  the 
heart  for  a  person  with  endarteritis.  Exercise  should  cause  a  mild 
perspiration,  but  if  followed  by  exhaustion  or  palpitation,  is  objection- 
able. Many  persons  live  more  comfortably  without  exercise,  but  if  the 
lack  of  it  induces  obesity  it  must  be  taken.  Tepid  or  cool  baths  are 
preferable  to  very  hot  ones,  and  the  sudden  shock  of  cold  is  to  be 
avoided.  A  climate  should  be  sought  without  great  extremes  of  heat 
or  of  cold,  and  chills  should  be  guarded  against.  As  the  accurate 
observations  of  Carter^  have  proven  that  iodide  of  potassium  does  not 
decrease  pulse  tension,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  continued  use 
in  small  doses,  which  is  advised  by  many  authors,  can  in  any  way  pre- 
vent arterial  disease.  But  a  person  who  has  had  syphilis  should 
certainly  take  a  course  of  mercury  every  three  years  and  a  course  of 
iodide  of  potassium  every  six  months,  to  prevent  the  development  of 
endarteritis. 

Patients  who  have  any  arterial  disease  should  avoid  sudden  exertion, 
and  this  is  a  good  rule  for  every  one  over  forty-five  years  to  follow,  as 
many  cases  of  apoplexy  occur  after  exertion  in  apparently  healthy  per- 
sons. The  existence  of  miliary  aneurisms  is  often  unsuspected  until 
they  rupture  after  a  sudden  effort.  Thus  one  of  my  friends,  a  healthy 
woman  of  fifty  years,  lifted  a  trunk  and  immediately  had  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  which  killed  her.  It  is  just  as  imperative  in  persons  with 
endarteritis  to  avoid  exhausting  effort  as  it  is  for  one  who  has  heart 
disease.  And  mental  or  emotional  excitement  of  an  intense  kind  is 
equally  to  be  avoided.  Contentment,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  success 
and  wealth,  is  better  than  fame  or  riches  bought  by  an  apoplexy. 
These  precautions  should  be  particularly  urged  upon  patients  who  are 
known  to  have  nephritis. 

The  treatment  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  depends  upon  the  cause,  as 
hemorrhage,  or  softening,  require  exactly  opposite  measures. 

If  it  is  apparent  that  a  hemorrhage  has  occurred  the  patient  should 
not  be  carried  far,  or  jolted  in  the  process,  but  should  be  placed  in  bed 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1901,  vol.  cxxii.,  p.  854. 
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with  his  head  somewhat  higher  than  usual,  and  should  He  upon  the 
non-paralyzed  side  rather  than  upon  the  other,  or  upon  his  back.  Res- 
piration is  always  hampered  by  the  accumulation  of  saliva,  by  a  falling 
backward  of  the  larynx,  and  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles  on 
one  side.  If  the  patient  lies  on  the  non-paralyzed  side  the  saliva  runs 
out,  the  larynx  does  not  become  obstructed,  and  the  weak  side  expands 
better  than  if  it  is  held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  body.^  If  gravita- 
tion acts  at  all  on  the  clot,  it  should  not  favor  its  rupture  into  the  ven- 
tricle, hence  the  side  of  the  brain  which  is  injured  should  be  against 
the  pillow.  The  full,  beating  pulse  which  tends  to  increase  the  bleed- 
ing is  often  the  result  of  carbonic  acid  poisoning  from  imperfect  res- 
piration. All  obstructions  to  breathing,  tight  clothing  or  neck-bands 
should,  of  course,  be  removed.  The  mouth  should  be  wiped  out  fre- 
quently with  an  alkaline  antiseptic  solution.  All  exertion,  such  as 
swallowing,  and  the  consequent  coughing  which  inevitable  choking 
produces,  are  to  be  avoided,  hence  no  attempts  at  medication  by  the 
mouth  are  to  be  tried  during  the  coma.  Vomiting  is  always  dangerous 
to  the  patient,  from  the  strain  and  the  possibility  of  inhaling  particles. 
It  may  be  arrested  by  a  mustard  leaf  on  the  epigastrium.  If  the  face 
is  red  or  cyanotic,  the  pulse  full,  the  coma  deep,  the  temperature  low, 
the  respiration  labored,  venesection  is  indicated,  and  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  at  once.  It 
will  do  no  good  unless  done  within  a  few  hours  of  the  attiick.  In  hos- 
pital cases  I  have  seen  this  cause  great  relief,  and  believe  I  have  seen 
it  save  life.  It  should  be  employed  much  more  freely  than  it  is  in  cases 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  That  it  is  a  harmless  measure  is  shown  by  its 
general  use  in  the  last  century  for  all  sorts  of  diseases.  The  reaction 
against  its  abuse  has  led  to  its  neglect  in  cases  where  it  is  indicate:!. 
The  cases  in  which  it  does  harm  are  cases  of  weak  heart,  small  pulse, 
and  general  anaemia.  Placing  a  tight  bandage  around  the  limbs  near 
the  body  will  prevent  venous  blood  from  returning,  and  thus  take  some 
blood  from  the  brain,  and  this  is  a  means  to  be  used  when  bleeding 
cannot  be  done.  Mustard  paste  to  the  legs  or  back  of  the  neck  ac- 
complishes similar  results,  but  serious  blisters  are  too  often  caused  in 
states  of  unconsciousness  by  these  means  and  by  hot  bottles  to  make  their 
use  advisable.  Applications  of  ice  to  the  head  are  usually  ordered,  but 
it  is  questionable  if  they  do  good.  They  are,  however,  agreeable  to 
some  patients  when  consciousness  returns  and  there  is  pain  in  the  head  ; 
hence  it  is  possible  that  they  relieve  congestion.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  arouse  the  patient  from  the  coma  or  to  feed  him,  and  when 
he  begins  to  recover,  all  excitement,  the  presence  of  several  persons, 
and  attempts  to  talk,  should  be  prevented ;  and  quiet  in  a  darkened 
room  should  be  preserved.  When  it  seems  certain  that  a  hemorrhage 
is  occurring  the  use  of  adrenalin  hypodermically  or  by  the  rectum  is 
advisable.  It  is  also  well  to  cause  free  pur^tition  by  ji^iving  two  drops 
of  croton  oil  in  a  little  butter.  This  put  on  the  t<)nj2:ue  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  mouth,  and  is  not  likely  to  cause  (jhokiuji^  if  swallowed.     Con- 

*R.  L.  Bowles,  Stertorand  Ajwplexy.     London,  IHDl. 
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vulsions  may  be  controlled  by  chloroform  or  by  chloral  hydrate  given 
by  rectum  in  twenty-grain  doses. 

When  the  patient  recovers  consciousness  his  anxiety  should  be 
quieted  by  reassurance  that  the  danger  is  over.  No  attempt  at  feed- 
ing should  be  made  until  he  feels  hungry^  and  then  cold  milk  only 
should  be  given  for  the  first  three  or  four  days.  If  there  is  diflBculty 
in  swallowing  a  small  tube  may  be  introduced  through  the  nose,  a 
spray  of  cocaine  being  first  used  in  the  throat,  and  milk  given  through 
this.  Water  may  be  given  freely  if  desired,  and,  in  cases  of  nephritis, 
should  be  urged  upon  the  patient.  In  such  cases,  if  there  is  not  a  free 
excretion  of  urine,  an  enema  of  salt  solution  will  be  advisable.  Heart 
stimulants  should  be  avoided,  and  wine,  coffee,  or  tea  are  not  to  be 
used  unless  a  condition  of  weakness  of  the  heart  becomes  very  mani- 
fest. Aconite  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated  is  of  service,  as  it 
quiets  the  increased  activity  of  the  heart.  Hypodermic  injections  of 
camphor,  two  grains,  dissolved  in  thirty  minims  of  olive  oil  is  the  best 
heart  stimulant  if  one  becomes  necessary.  If  the  patient  is  very  rest- 
less bromide  of  sodium  in  thirty-grain  doses  every  six  hours  may  be 
given,  and  if  sleepless,  trional  in  fifteen-grain  doses  may  be  used. 
Tepid  sponge  baths  with  alcohol  are  very  quieting  and  refreshing. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  body  clean.  The  bladder 
should  be  emptied  by  catheter  every  three  hours  to  prevent  soiling  of 
the  bed,  and  a  daily  enema  should  be  used  to  clean  out  the  rectum. 
Castor  oil,  or  aloes,  or  cascara  may  be  given  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 
Pads  of  oakum  or  cotton  may  be  used  to  prevent  pressure,  and  the 
position  must  be  changed  every  little  while  to  relieve  restlessness  and 
prevent  bed-sores.  An  air-bed  or  water-bed  is  rarely  necessary,  but 
may  give  comfort. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  give  five  or  ten-grain  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium  three  times  a  day  to  assist  the  absorption  of  a  clot. 
Those  who  believe  that  it  will  accomplish  any  result  may  continue 
to  use  it. 

If  it  is  apparent  that  the  stroke  of  apoplexy  is  due  to  an  embolism, 
or  a  thrombosis,  and  the  patient  is  pale  and  the  heart  is  weak,  he 
should  be  laid  flat  in  l)ed,  and  heart  stimulants  with  vasodilators  should 
be  used  at  once.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  nitroglycerin,  one  one- 
hundredth  grain  in  whiskey  or  cognac  should  be  given,  and  the  alco- 
holic stimulant  repeated  or  given  with  hot  water  as  an  enema.  Ammonia 
may  be  inhaled  and  Hoffman's  anodyne  may  be  usctl.  Heat  should 
be  applied  to  the  body,  but  the  measures  recommended  in  hemorrhage 
—  venesection,  purgation,  ice  to  the  head,  and  adrenalin  —  are  con- 
traindicated.  If  convulsions  occur  chloroform  may  be  used  or  chloral 
in  large  dose  by  enema.  Absolute  rest  should  be  enforce<l,  no  effort 
allowed  as  the  patient  recovers  consciousness,  and  then,  when  he  is 
able  to  swallow,  supporting  fixxl,  mild  stimulation  with  coffee,  hot 
drinks,  milk,  and  beef  tea  should  be  given.  These  measures  are  of 
great  value  in  the  slight  prodromal  attacks  which  precede  a  stroke  in 
cases  of  endarteritis.     I  have  seen  very  marked  and  favorable  effects 
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from  the  use  of  caffeine  citrate  or  the  sodium  salicylate  of  caffeine, 
three-grain  doses  every  six  hours.  If  the  pulse  tension  is  high  nitrite 
of  sodium  in  two-  or  three-grain  doses  every  four  hours  may  be  used,  as 
it  is  less  sudden  and  more  prolonged  in  effect  than  nitroglycerin.  It 
may  be  given  with  the  caffeine.  If  an  inflammatory  reaction  follows 
the  embolism,  and  the  temperature  rises,  and  restlessness  and  insomnia 
follow,  the  caffeine  must  be  stopped,  and  bromide  of  sodium  or  chloral 
hydrate  used.  The  latter  in  five-grain  doses  every  four  hours  is  of 
much  service  in  these  cases,  as  it  does  not  increase  the  arterial  tension 
and  yet  quiets  the  brain.  Trional  is  also  of  service  to  cause  sleep.  A 
rapid  relief  from  the  coma  not  infrequently  follows  this  treatment  in 
cases  of  embolism  or  thrombosis  as  the  collateral  circulation  is  stimu- 
lated. In  the  cases  where  the  temperature  rises  and  active  encepha- 
litis occurs,  ice  to  the  head,  antipyretics,  such  as  phenacetin,  acetanilid, 
cool  sponging,  and  laxatives  are  indicated,  but  medication  accomplishes 
little. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  between  hemor- 
rhage and  thrombosis  or  embolism  it  is  not  safe  to  employ  active  medi- 
cation directed  to  either  condition,  lest  the  damage  to  the  brain  may 
be  increased.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  secure  absolute  rest ;  to  aid 
the  respiration  by  position  on  one  side  ;  to  see  that  the  condition  of  the 
heart  and  pulse  is  favorable,  using  either  mild  sedatives  like  aconite  ; 
or  mild  stimulants  like  camphor  and  caffeine,  as  tliey  are  indicated  ;  to 
apply  ice  to  the  head,  and  if  there  is  much  restlessness  to  use  bromides 
freely.  When  consciousness  returns  quiet  should  be  ensured,  a  mild 
light  fluid  diet  ordered,  plenty  of  water  given,  the  skin  and  bladder 
kept  in  order,  the  bowels  evacuated  by  eueraata  daily,  and  sedatives, 
bromide  or  trional,  used  if  needed. 

In  cases  of  mild  onset  without  loss  of  consciousness  the  same  degree 
of  rest  is  to  be  secured  as  in  severe  cases,  and  for  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  attack,  no  matter  how  slight,  no  physical  or  mental 
exertion  should  be  allowed.  A  light  diet,  plenty  of  water,  and  mild 
laxatives  should  be  used,  and  stimulants  avoided.  The  subsequent 
treatment  should  depend  largely  upon  the  condition  which  is  suspected 
or  determined.  As  the  majority  of  cases  of  slight  attack  are  due  to 
thrombosis  in  diseased  arteries  rather  than  to  hemorrhage,  vascular 
dilators  and  caffeine,  with  or  without  a  small  amount  of  digitalis,  or 
spartein  may  be  cautiously  tried,  and  if  found  to  l>e  of  benefit  used 
more  freely.  If  they  cause  headache  or  other  premonitory  symptoms 
they  must  be  discontinued.  In  cases  where  spasm  or  convulsive  move- 
ments have  occurred  the  use  of  brotnide  is  indicated. 

In  all  cases  the  treatment  of  the  paralytic  condition  following  an 
apoplexy  is  really  expectant.  It  is  impossible  to  hasten  the  process 
of  repair  in  the  brain,  and  time  alone  can  bring  about  a  spontaneous 
recovery. 

During  the  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  attack  the  patient  must  not 
be  allowed  to  sit  up  or  to  make  any  effort  for  any  purpose.  He  must 
he  fed,  his  bladder  emptied  by  catheter,  the  bedpan  used  for  his  evacua- 
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tioDs^  and  he  must  not  turn  himself  in  bed  when  bathed.  Cold  appli- 
cations to  the  head  should  be  kept  up  for  a  week  or  longer  if  they  are 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  By  the  end  of  a  week  the  diet  may  be  in- 
creased and  easily  digested  solid  food  may  be  given.  A  variety  of 
fluids^  such  as  lemonade  and  mineral  waters,  may  be  given,  and  weak 
tea  and  coffee  may  be  allowed,  but  no  stimulants,  unless  the  case  is  one 
of  thrombosis.  The  position  of  the  patient  must  be  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  by  the  use  of  cushions  supporting  the  arm  and  leg,  and 
their  position  may  be  changed  often.  Bathing  with  warm  water  and 
alcohol  is  very  soothing,  and  may  be  done  twice  a  day.  No  medicine 
is  needed  during  this  stage  unless  it  is  some  sedative  at  night.  Con- 
stant encouragement  is  needed,  and  the  hope  of  recovery  must  be  stimu- 
lated. At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  light  cases,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  weeks  in  medium  cases,  the  patient  begins  to  draw  the 
leg  up  in  bed  or  to  straighten  it  out  when  it  has  been  passively  flexed. 
Afl^r  such  motions  have  been  possible  for  a  week,  but  not  sooner,  the 
patient  may  be  lifted  to  a  chair  and  allowed  to  make  attempts  at  stand- 
ing with  tlie  aid  of  two  persons  or  one  person  and  a  crutch.  It  is  not 
well  for  a  patient  to  exert  himself  in  this  way  too  soon  or  too  long,  for 
fear  of  a  relapse.  And  it  does  not  hasten  his  recovery  to  allow  him  to 
try.     The  paralyzed  arm  should  be  supported  in  a  sling. 

The  cases  are  few  where  it  can  be  accurately  determined  that  there 
is  a  surface  hemorrhage  which  can  be  removed  by  surgical  interference. 
When  this  is  the  case  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  the 
operation.  Thus  in  a  case  in  which  McBurney  trephined  for  a  trau- 
matic hemorrhage  causing  aphasia  and  right  hemiplegia,  the  subsequent 
progressive  recovery  would  undoubtedly  have  been  impossible  had  the 
clot  not  been  removed.^  In  subcortical  hemorrhage  where  the  arterial 
tension  is  high  and  increasing  to  the  fatal  degree,  as  shown  by  tlie 
Riva  Rocci  apparatus,  the  cranium  may  be  opened  and  the  intracranial 
tension  relieve<l.  This  measure  is  not  to  be  undertaken,  however,  with- 
out good  reason.^ 

The  treatment  of  the  hemiplegia,  which  should  be  begun  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  is  by  massage  of  the  limbs  daily  or  twice  a  day 
for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  by  passive  movements  of  the  limbs,  and 
by  the  application  of  faradism  to  exercise  the  muscles,  especially  the 
extensors  of  the  wrist,  the  muscles  moving  the  fingers,  and  the  flexors 
and  extensors  of  the  ankle  and  knee.  These  muscles  should  Ik*  exer- 
cise<l  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  and  the  entire  application  should  take  half 
an  hour.  The  facial  muscles  do  not  require  electrical  treatment,  as  the 
instinctive  movements  exercise  them.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood  that  the  effect  of  electricity  is  limited  to  exerci^ie.  The  use  of 
galvanism  to  the  head  has  long  since  been  abandoned  as  useless  and 
possibly  harmful.  Any  device  which  will  enable  the  patient  to  make 
voluntary  motions,  and  thus  exercise  the  muscles  by  act  of  will,  is  far 
more  useful  than  electricity.     Thus  as  soon  as  any  power  appears  in  any 

'  Brain  Surgery,  Case  XVIII. 

*See  Harvey  Gushing,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  June,  1903. 
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muscle,  the  patient  is  to  be  urged  to  use  it.  He  can  do  this  if  the 
action  of  the  opposing  muscle  be  performed  passively  or  by  a  mechani- 
cal device.  Thus  grasping  a  bulb  which  contains  a  spring  will  exer- 
cise the  flexors  of  the  fingers  while  the  extensors  are  still  unable  to 
open  the  hand  ;  pressing  on  the  pedal  of  a  sewing  machine  will  exercise 
weak  flexors  of  the  ankle  while  the  extensors  are  still  unable  to  lift 
the  toes.  Such  devices  not  only  serve  to  exercise  the  muscles  but  also 
to  occupy  the  patient's  mind,  which  is  usually  devoted  wholly  to  the 
consideration  of  his  state.  Muscle  beating  helps  some  patients,  and 
may  be  combined  with  massage.  Warm  applications  followed  by  cool 
affusions  sometimes  stimulate  the  circulation  in  the  limb  and  help  the 
strength ;  and  as  soon  as  walking  is  possible  it  should  be  allowed,  and 
stepping  over  obstacles,  and  careful  voluntary  motions  of  the  leg  should 
be  practiced,  and  the  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  act  of  walking 
so  as  to  prevent  a  hemiplegic  gait  from  being  acquired.  The  same 
training  as  has  been  used  by  Fraenkel  in  the  treatment  of  locomotor 
ataxia  is  very  useful  in  cases  of  hemiplegia.      (See  page  321.) 

The  hemianaesthesia  may  occasionally  be  benefited  within  a  week  by 
the  application  of  a  faradic  current  to  the  limbs,  tlie  faradic  brush  being 
preferred.  If  it  has  no  effect,  however,  within  a  month  of  the  onset 
there  is  no  trejitment  which  will  restore  sensation,  and  faradism  usually 
increases  the  subjective  numbness  which  annoys  the  patient. 

The  hemianopsia  cannot  be  treated  in  any  way,  and  it  is  often  well 
not  to  call  tlie  patient's  attention  to  it,  as  little  by  little  it  is  disregarded. 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  patients  who  had  bilateral  homonymous  hemi- 
anopsia but  were  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  aphasia  is  open  to  treatment  by  education  in  some  cases,  but 
not  in  all.  Practice  in  reading,  in  reading  aloud,  in  naming  objects 
and  in  writing  is  sometimes  successful  in  recalling  the  lost  memories 
and  powers  of  expression.  I  have  had  patients  who  learned  to  read 
again  by  the  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  printed  on  little  cards. 
I  have  known  patients  who  acquired  a  new  language  before  they 
relearned  their  own  tongue.  I  have  known  patients  who  could  sing 
before  they  could  talk.  I  have  known  patients  to  carry  about  a  little 
dictionary  and  to  find  in  it  the  word  they  could  rewill  by  sight  but 
could  not  utter,  and  thus  to  convey  their  ideas.  If  no  attempts  at  reedu- 
cation are  successful  the  deaf-and-dumb  language  should  be  acquired, 
and  it  may  interest  the  patient  to  tciich  him  this  from  the  outset,  show- 
ing him  large  printed  letters  and  letting  him  form  a  new  association  of 
ideas  between  them  and  the  position  assumed  by  the  hands.  If  hemi- 
plegia attends  the  aphasia  the  well  hand  may  be  used.  The  cerebellar 
symptoms  usually  subside  spontiineously,  but  obstinate  vertigo  can  some- 
times be  relieved  bv  the  use  of  bromide. 

Post-hemiplegic  tremor  or  athetosis  is  not  benefited  by  any  form  of 
treatment. 

The  mental  symptoms  cannot  be  treated.  But  the  ])atientfl  can  be 
kept  from  excitement,  from  emotional  strain,  from  mental  effort,  and 
must  have  cheerful  surroundings  and  mild  forms  of  amusement.     It  is 
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better  for  the  general  welfare  of  educated  and  active  persons  to  allow 
them  some  definite  mental  occupation,  and  if  new  interests  cannot  be 
started  it  is  better  to  permit  some  apparent  resumption  of  professional 
or  business  life,  and  visits  of  former  associates,  than  to  allow  them  to 
drift  into  a  state  of  mental  depression  over  their  apparently  useless 
condition.  Cheerful  companionship,  entertaining  reading  by  a  good 
reader,  games,  the  dictation  of  correspondence,  and  the  general  inter- 
ests of  life  may  afford  sufficient  occupation.  And  eventually  travel 
may  be  allowed.  It  is  well  for  a  person  who  has  had  one  attack  to 
avoid  extremes  of  climate  and  high  altitudes.  A  winter  in  a  dry,  mild 
climate  like  that  of  Bermuda,  Nassau,  California,  the  Nile,  or  the 
Riviera,  and  a  summer  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea,  not  exposed  to 
great  heat,  will  prolong  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  CEREBRAL  ATROPHIES  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Infantile  Hemiplegia,   Diplegia,   Feeble-mindedness,    Imbecility,    Idiocy,   Blindness, 

Deaf-mutism,  Epilepsy. 

MALDEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  may  be  injured  or  diseased  in  foetal  life,  or  at  the  time  of 
birth,  or  during  infancy,  and  in  consequence  may  fail  to  develop  in  a 
normal  manner.  When  this  occurs  a  condition  of  cerebral  atrophy  is 
found  after  death.  The  atrophy  may  be  limited  in  its  extent  to  a  few 
convolutions,  or  may  involve  one  lobe  of  the  brain,  or  may  affect  the 
entire  brain  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  symptoms  produced  by 
cerebral  atrophy  are  numerous,  but  patients  are  easily  assigned  to  one 
of  three  groups  of  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  chief  feature  presented, 
though  in  some  patients  the  symptoms  of  all  the  groups  are  found. 

Olinical  Groups. — The  first  group  of  cases  is  characterized  by 
spastic  paralysis,  which  may  be  hemiplegic  or  diplegic  in  type.  In 
the  diplegic  form  both  legs  may  be  affected,  or  both  arms  as  well  as 
both  legs.  The  paralysis  is  often  accompanied  by  aphasia  and  by 
athetosis,  and  not  infrequently  by  sensory  defects,  by  imbecility,  and 
by  epilepsy. 

The  second  group  of  cases  is  characterized  by  mental  defects  of 
greater  or  less  degree.  These  may  vary  from  absolute  idiocy  to 
feeble-mindedness,  or  the  patient  may  show  merely  some  ])eculiarity  of 
conduct,  indicating  a  lack  of  the  highest  powers  of  attention,  and  of 
reasoning,,  and  of  self-control.     Epilepsy  may  develop  in  these  cases. 

The  third  group  of  cases  is  characterized  by  sensory  defects  :  either 
hemianopsia,  or  total  blindness,  or  deafness,  and  consequent  mutism. 
In  these  cases  also  imbecility  and  epilepsy  may  develop. 

Frequency. — Cerebral  atrophy  is  not  rare.  I  have  records  of  400 
cases.  Of  these  274  belonged  to  the  first  group,  219  having  hemi- 
plegia, and  55  diplegia.  Among  these  patients  100  were  aphasic;  89 
had  athetosis,  and  90  had  epilepsy.  In  120  some  degree  of  mental 
defect  was  apparent.  To  the  second  group  111  patients  could  be 
assigned,  as  the  mental  defects  were  more  marked  than  other  symp- 
toms. Sixty  of  the  second  group  were  epileptics.  To  the  third  group 
15  patients  could  be  assigned,  7  being  blind,  3  having  hemianopsia, 
and  5  being  totally  deaf  fn)m  birth.  Six  of  these  patients  were 
epileptics,  but  none  was  imbecile. 

Etiology.  —  In  some  cases  prenatal  influences  are  responsible  for 
the  maldevelopment  of  the  brain.     Osier  reports  a  case  of  hemorrhage 
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found  in  the  brain  of  a  foetus,  the  mother  having  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  Cotard  has  reported  a  similar  condition, 
the  mother  having  received  an  injury.  Any  severe  disease  in  the  mother 
may  affect  the  development  of  the  foetal  brain.  Syphilis  in  either  parent 
may  prevent  a  proper  evolution  of  the  child's  nervous  system.  Sachs 
holds  that  the  frequency  with  which  infants  of  neurotic,  epileptic,  alcoholic, 
and  insane  parents  present  cerebral  defects  is  proof  that  prenatal  influences 
are  potent  causes  of  cerebral  palsy  and  idiocy.  It  has  been  thought 
that  cerebral  thrombosis  and  encephalitis  may  occur  in  the  foetus. 

Many  cases  date  from  birth.  In  these  some  evidence  of  traumatism 
can  usually  be  obtained.  Thus  in  177  of  my  400  cases  there  was  a 
history  of  difficult  labor,  either  a  long  protracted  labor,  or  a  malposi- 
tion requiring  manual  delivery,  or  instrumental  delivery.  In  several 
cases  labor  was  premature,  and  the  child  was  kept  alive  with  difficulty. 
In  two  cases  the  patient  was  a  twin.  In  many  cases  the  child  was  born 
asphyxiated.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  meningeal  or  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  occurred  during  delivery,  and  that  the  pressure  upon 
the  brain  or  some  injury  to  it  prevented  a  normal  development. 

In  some  cases  the  symptoms  appear  suddenly  in  a  normal  infant 
during  the  early  years  of  life,  the  first  three  years  being  the  period  of 
greatest  ability.  Among  my  patients  eighty-two  developed  symptoms 
during  the  first  year,  fifty-eight  during  the  second  year,  twenty-eight 
during  the  third  year,  the  remainder  later.  Some  cases  are  traumatic. 
Twenty-two  of  my  patients  had  suffered  from  severe  falls  during  in- 
fancy. Other  cases  were  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  embolism,  or 
thrombosis,  or  to  an  acute  encephalitis.  Any  of  these  conditions  may 
occur  as  a  complication  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  and 
hence  cerebral  palsies  or  idiocy  may  date  from  an  attack  of  measles, 
diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  pneumonia,  scar- 
let fever,  or  typhoid  fever.  There  was  a  history  of  one  of  these  dis- 
eases in  twenty  of  my  patients.  Meningitis  and  hydrocephalus  are 
common  causes.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  occurrence  of  a  convulsion 
is  the  cause  assigned  ;  but  whether  the  convulsion  is  the  first  symptom 
of  the  lesion,  or  whether  in  a  convulsion  some  vascular  rupture  causes 
a  lesion  of  the  brain,  is  never  a  matter  of  certainty.  Forty  per  cent, 
of  my  patients  had  an  initial  convulsion. 

There  are  also  cases  in  which  no  cause  can  be  found.  An  arrest  of 
development  of  the  brain  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  life,  and  then  produce  symptoms. 

Pathology.  —  Records  of  the  pathological  condition  found  in  all  the 
three  groups  of  cases  described  have  been  compiled,  collections  of  cases 
with  autopsies  having  l>een  made  by  numerous  writers. 

The  lesions  found  are  various  in  kind,  in  origin,  and  in  situation, 
but  a  careful  studv  elicits  two  conclusions :  First  the  difference  in  the 
clinical  typos  is  due  to  the  varying  situation  of  the  lesion  rather  than 
to  its  varying  nature ;  secondly,  that  the  various  processes  of  disease 
have,  as  a  fairly  uniform  result,  a  condition  of  atrophy  with  sclerosis 
of  the  brain,  which  we  may  term  sclerotic  atrophy. 
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In  the  Srnt  cliDical  type  tlie  sclerotic  atrophy  involves  the  motor 
area  of  the  bmiii  — i.  e.,  tJie  central  ruuvolutious  bordering  tlie  fi.ssure 
of  liolauilo  and  tlie  cortt^x  of  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  involves 
also  the  motor  tract  arising  I'rom  this  part  of  the  cortex,  and  usually 
the  basal  ganglia  as  well.  (See  Fig.  216.)  Sometimes  the  lesion  is 
conliued  to  the  basal  ganglia.  In  tlie  second  type  tlie  sclerotic  atrophy 
involves  the  anterior  portiou  of  the  brain,  and  sometimes  the  entire 
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hemisphere  to  a  greater  or  less  cxteot.  (See  Fig.  217.)  In  the  third 
type  the  sclerotic  atrophy  involves  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  hemispheres. 

It  is  not  sur|)rising  that  the  variation  in  tlie  situation  should  pro- 
duce varying  symptoms  iu  view  of  the  facts  of  the  localization  of  brain- 
functions  already  stated.  That  there  should  be  a  limitation  of  the 
sclerotic  atrophy  to  certain  lobes  or  regions  —  to  the  frontal,  or  oentral, 
or  occipital,  or  paricto-temporal  regions  —  in  various  cases,  has  led  to 
the  coDclusiou  that  the  origin  of  the  disease  lay  in  some  iiiterfereaoe 
with  the  bloo<i  supply  of  the  part  affected,  since  it  has  often  been  evi- 
dent that  the  atrophy  was  limited  to  the  region  nourished  by  blood 
reaching  it  through  one  arterial  trunk.  And  this  tlieory  has  beea 
rightly  supposed  to  explain  the  pathogenesis  of  these  cases.  Whether 
thrombosis  or  hemorrhage  has  occurred  is  not  always  easy  to  determine. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  various  processes  of  di»'ase  have,  as  a 
uniform  result,  a  condition  of  sclerotic  atrophy.  This  fact  is  home  out 
by  the  following  rSimmi  of  puthologicid  findings  in  .?4;j  cases  which 
have  been  gathered  from  the  rwords  of  Kundrat,  Auilrj',  Wallenberg, 
Osier,  Wilmarth,  F6r6,  Henoch,  Hirt,  Fowler,  Sohultze,  Siichs,  Ridi- 
jirdi&ro,  Boumcville,  Fisher,  and  from  recent  American  and  forei^ 
journals.     The  conditions  found  were  as  follows  : 
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PorencepluluB,  a  lut^Iizcd  atrophy  or  iigeneHis,  leaving  a  cavity  in 
the  cerebral  hemisphere,  whieli  may  be  deep  euuugh  to  open  iuto  tlie 
ventricle,  132  cases.     Figs.  218  and  220  show  tins  coDdition. 


Sclerotic  atrophy,  ao  atrophic  condition  of  the  brain  with  a 
of  eouuective  tissue  and  disappearance  of  tlie  nervous  elements ;  affect- 
ing both  hemispheres,  or  one  only,  or  a  part  of  one  only,  or  limited  to 
small  areas  in  various  parts,  97  ea-sea.  This  is  the  terminal  result  of 
encephalitis  ((/.  v.)  and  often  results  from  maldevelopment  from  unknown 
causes  acting  on  the  fcetiis. 

M&ldeveloptnent   and    iipparent   atrophic  condition  of  the  minute 
*  structures  of  tlie  hemisphere,  chiefly  corticjil,  tlie  cells  resembling  those 
of  a  newboH!  child,  but  with  no  apparent  gross  defects  in  the  brain, 
32  cases. 

Atropliy,  consequent  upon  the  condition  of  softening  produce*!  by 
embolism  or  thrombosis,  and  limited  in  extent  to  certain  arterial  dis- 
triets  of  the  brain,  23  cases.     Fig,  216  shows  this  condition. 

Ueuingo-encepbiilitia,  a  condition  shown  by  thickening  and  adhesion 
between  the  pia  and  the  brain,  with  destruction  of  the  cerebral  cells 
and  atrophy  of  the  citrtex,  21  cases. 

Orsts  lying  on  the  brain  and  producing  atrophy  by  pressure,  or 
associated  with  atrophy  due  to  the  original  lesion  of  which  the  cyst 
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remiiius  us  it  tnuie,  14  cases.     Figs.  221  aad  222  sliow  this  condition. 

Hemorrhage  ou  or  in  ttie  bnuti,  as  shown  by  the  remains  of  a  clot, 

or  by  h;ematiu  eluiuiing  of  a  cyst,  of  the  pia,  or  of  the  sclerotic  tissue, 

18  eases. 

Fju.  :ilM. 


■phen  t>  (tmpblnl  (a  (Ma,  lOd  hai  ■  orllj  In  th«  inoior  rVHlun  vhlvh  extendi  dowuwird  luia  ihe 
TenlrlclK    Tbe  buna  KitnglJiiraiitrupliJcd.    ThlBwiDilllluD  li  aliriya  ouigeDllaL     (SbalWDbcrg.) 

Hydrocephalus  with  extreme  dilatatioD  of  the  ventricles,  so  that  the 
brain  tissne  is  re<liice<J  to  a  mere  wall  almut  the  cavity,  five  cases. 
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Hytlroccphaliis  is  an  accumtilutioii  of  serum  in  large  amniint  in  tiie 
craniiini.  If  the  eenira  culleeta  iu  thu  meniuf^'s  it  c'ompresses  llie 
brain  and  is  associated  witli  atrophy.     This  is  termed  euiaiial  hydra- 


Bupeiior  mriiw  of  >  brain  of 
right  tacmltpben  lialrophlcd.    C  la  Ibei 
c*>Ui  Id  thebenilipbeie,    (Furnre.) 
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ccpha/iu.  It  is  a  nire  cfinditiun,  secondary  to  meningitis  or  to  mal- 
development  of  the  brain,  aod  not  infrequaitly  tlit-  fluid  is  poured  out 
to  fill  the  epiice  left  between  an  atrophic  bniin  and  the  cranium.  The 
ooinmoD  form  of  liydnxicphalua  is  intenuU  hgdroccphnliui,  that  is  a  dis- 
tention of  tlie  ventricles  of  tlie  brain  by  au  exudation  of  serum  into 

Internal  hydroetjphahis  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form 
is  always  dne  to  meningitis,  cither  simple  or  tubcroulous  (see  Chapter 
XXXVIII.).     The  chronic  form  may  be  secondary  to  a  mild  meuin- 


8DpeT<nT  nrhcp  at  Ihc  bnili'  fl  u  u. 

>UHL-iiil>l  luilMik!.     ThP  nrjfhii 

iI«»[iolljde(Miive  over  the  u] 

■nd  llie  MtllT  Id  lb«  beiuliiihi'it  opens 

IntoUwlilcnlTrotHdcM  I>, 

paHsUI  lobea, 
iroid  pleiiu  E 


^tis  or  eptrndymitii^,  the  original  disease  resulting  in  an  adhesion  within 
the  ventricles,  which  closes  one  of  the  foramina  and  prevents  the  Iree 
flow  of  serum  from  the  lateral  ventrii^les  outward  through  the  atjueiluct 
of  Sylvius  and  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  foramen  of  M:i;ci'ndie  into 
the  spaoo  about  the  brain.  It  may  also  \>e  8etH>ndary  to  iiiiy  disease 
ill  or  outside  of  the  brain  which  compresses  the  base  and  niistructa  the 
free  exit  of  senim  from  the  ventricles.  Thus  tumiirs  of  the  brala  i 
usually  cjinse  hydrocophalus.  It  may  also  be  secondary  to  syj^ilitK)  ( 
disease  in  tlie  brain  or  meninges,  and  many  congenital  i^ist's  are  due 
to  iidierited  syphilis,  widi  elmiure  of  the  aqne<luet  or  foramina.  Cbroolc 
iDlerual  hydrocephalus  is  iu  many  cases  a  eougeiiital  ciinditiou,  and  is 
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very  frequently  associated  with  rickets.  It  is  considered  a  primary 
condition  in  cases  where  no  cause  can  be  ascertained^  and  it  is  in  these 
cases  that  the  most  extreme  distention  of  the  brain  is  observed.  The 
fluid  appears  to  be  secreted  by  the  ependyma  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
and  may  vary  in  amount  from  a  few  ounces  up  to  five  or  six  pints.  It 
is  identical  with  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  It  gradually  distends  the 
ventricles,  dilates  the  passages  between  them,  and  compresses  the  brain. 
The  brain  becomes  anaemic  and  atrophies,  so  that  finally  a  mere,  thin 
capsule  of  brain  tissue  is  left  about  the  ventricles.  The  gradual  com- 
pression and  atrophy  of  the  brain  interfere  with  the  function  of  the 
tracts  passing  through  it,  and  hence  gives  rise  to  spastic  diplegia,  to 
sensory  defects,  to  mental  deterioration,  and  imbecility.  The  disten- 
tion of  the  brain  causes  a  distention  of  the  skull,  giving  rise  to  the 
characteristic  hydrocephalic  skull,  in  which  the  sutures  are  separated, 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bosses  bulge  outward,  and  the  head  is  of  enor- 
mous size.  The  softening  of  the  bones  may  be  the  earliest  sign  of  a 
beginning  hydrocephalus.  Holt  states  that  the  average  head  at  birth 
measures  14  inches  in  circumference,  and  at  one  year  measures  18  to 
19  inches.  A  rapid  enlargement  beyond  these  limits  during  infancy 
is  suggestive  of  hydrocephalus.  The  enlargement  may  progress  slowly 
for  several  years,  or  may  cease  at  any  time,  spontaneous  arrest  of  the 
condition  being  observed  in  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  patients.  Ninety- 
four  per  cent,  of  these  patients  die  before  the  age  of  seven  years. 
Attempts  to  drain  the  ventricles  do  not  result  in  an  arrest  of  the  secre- 
tion, and  hence  are  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful.^ 

Unilateral  hydrocephalus  was  found  in  one  case  in  the  pathological 
records. 

It  is  evident  that  the  common  condition  in  all  these  cases  was  an 
atrophy  of  the  brain. 


Table  of  Measurements  of  the  Skull.     (Peterson.) 


Circumference    . 
Volume  (rouj(h  approximation) 
Nasooccipital  arc 
Nasobregmatic  arc      . 
Bregmato-lamlxloid  arc 
Binauricular  arc 
Antero-posterior  diameter . 
Greatest  transverse  diameter 
Length-breadth  index 
Binauricular  diameter 
Facial  length 


ATerage  of  normal 
male  skull. 

52.0  cm. 
1500.0  " 
32.0 
12.5 
12.5 
32.0 
17.7 
14.6 
82.2 
12.4 


Limits  of  Physiological 
variatioo. 

48.0  to     57.4  cm. 
1201.0  "1751.0  " 


12.37 


(( 


28.0 
10.9 
9.1 
28.4 
16.5 
13.0 
76.1 
10.9 
10.5 


(( 


K 


u 


38.0 
14.9 
14.4 
35.0 
19.0 
16.5 
87.0 
13.9 
14.4 


The  maldevelopment  of  the  brain  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  state 
of  microcephalus,  all  the  measurements  of  the  skull  being  reduced  as 
compared  with  a  normal  lu^ad.  In  many  such  children  great  asym- 
metry of  the  skull  is  found.  In  other  cases  the  head  is  unusually 
large.  A  large  head  may  contain  a  microcephalic  brain,  the  space 
about  it  being  filled  with  fluid.     The  asymmetry  becomes  more  notice- 

*  See  Brain  Surgjery,  Chapter  VII, 
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able  as  the  child  grows  up.  The  table  on  page  527  shows  the  measure- 
ments of  the  average  normal  skull  and  the  limits  of  physiological  varia- 
tion in  an  adult.     In  cases  of  cerebral  atrophy  these  limits  are  passed. 

1.  Sjrmptoms  of  Cerebral  Spastic  Paralysis.  —  The  first  group 
of  cases  present  symptoms  of  paralysis.  This  may  be  unilateral  or 
bilateral. 

Hemiplegia.  —  In  the  cases  which  develop  a  unilateral  paralysis  the 
characteristic  features  of  hemiplegia  as  seen  in  adults  are  evident.  This 
may  date  from  birth  or  it  may  develop  later.  If  it  develops  in  infancy 
it  usually  begins  with  a  series  of  convulsions,  which  are  often  general, 
but  may  be  unilateral,  and  are  attended  by  high  fever,  102°  to  105® 
F.,  and  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache,  with  delirium.  The  onset  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  unconsciousness  of  varying  duration,  from  an  hour 
to  two  or  three  days,  the  average  being  twelve  hours.  The  child  may 
die  in  such  an  attack.  But  there  is  usually  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  paralysis  after  the  active  manifestations  of  the  onset  have  subsided ; 
and,  finally,  a  stationary  condition  remains,  in  which  the  face  is  but 
slightly  affected  in  its  voluntary  or  automatic  movements ;  the  speech 
is  acquired  very  slowly,  or  is  slowly  regained,  if  it  had  been  lost ;  the 
arm  is  quite  seriously  paralyzed,  the  fingers  being  stiff  and  awkward, 
and  sometimes  being  in  constant  slow  involuntary  motion  which  is 
called  athetosis ;  the  leg  is  weak,  and  the  knee  and  ankle  are  held 
rigid,  so  that  the  child  limps  in  walking,  and  sometimes  has  a  club- 
foot. A  slow  improvement  is  the  rule.  As  time  goes  on  the  child 
learns  to  help  himself  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  limbs  to  be  attended  by  increasing  power.  In  all  cases 
the  paralyzed  limbs  are  found  to  be  affected  in  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment, so  that  they  are  smaller,  colder,  stiffor,  and  weaker  than 
the  others ;  they  are  often  blue  and  cyanotic.  The  reflexes  are  exag- 
gerated on  the  pamlyzed  side.  The  electrical  reactions  are  not  quali- 
tatively changed.  The  sensation  is  normal.  This  condition  remains 
through  life  as  a  permanent  defect,  and  althougli  the  division  of  con- 
tractured  muscles  or  tendons,  and  the  ap])lieation  of  ingenious  apparatus, 
may  correct  deformities  and  make  the  paralyzed  parts  fairly  useful,  and 
although  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  nmseles  chiefly  affected 
may  increase  their  nutrition,  and  thus  prc»vont  contractures  which  come 
from  the  unbalanced  strain  l)etween  the  various  musclos,  yet  a  perfect 
recovery  does  not  occur.  The  degrt»e  of  ^^|)ontan(M)^s  re(M)very  possible 
in  any  case  cannot  be  det(»rmined  for  several  years.  Kiit  in  niimy  cases 
while  some  trace  of  the  hemiplegia  remains  th(»n»  is  so  much  improve- 
ment that  the  patient  is  capal)le  of  earning  his  living.  I  have  several 
such  patients  who,  though  unable  to  use  the  liand  freely,  and  always 
obliged  to  limp  in  walking,  are  al)l(?  to  occupy  pla(»es  as  clerks  or  mes- 
sengers, or  have  been  able  to  go  through  college,  and  even  to  study  a 
profession.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  in  which  weak-niind(*(liiess  and  epi- 
lepsy occur  that  the  condition  is  a  ho|x>less  one.  But  even  when  the 
final  state  is  not  one  of  h(»lplessness  tlu'se  ])atients  are  extremely 
liable  to  other  nervous  diseases.     Tiius  several  su(?h  j>ersons  under  my 
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observation  have  siiflenKi  from  chronic  neurasthenia  and  hysteria.  One 
of  them  developed  attacks  of  mania  of  short  durutton,  but  frequent 
recurrence,  not  unlike  the  psychical  epileptic  equivalent,  and,  though 
an  educated  lawyer,  has  requii-od  asylum  cnre  for  several  years  past, 

Ficj.  2:;3.  Fio.  224. 


Spastic  Rigidity  Athetosis. — The  especial  characteristics  of  this 
form  of  hemiplegia  are  the  spastic  rigidity  of  the  aflected  limbs  with 
marked  contracture,  and  the  athet<»si3.  The  contractures  lead  to  vari- 
ous deformities  about  the  ankle  and  wrist,  especially  to  club-ibot.  Fig. 
223  shows  these  conditions.  Athetosis  may  occur  when  the  hand  or 
foot  are  quiet.  When  the  child  attempts  to  move  the  hand  or  leg  un- 
expectedly involuntary  slow  motions  occur  which  prevent  the  intended 
result,  or  the  limb  is  thrown  into  a  sudden  state  of  rigid  immobility, 
Athetoid  movements  on  the  paralyzed  side  are  set  up  by  any  voluntary 
act  on  the  well  side.  These  athetoid  motions  begin  soon  ai^r  the  onset 
34 
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as  a  rule.  In  one  case  of  birth  palsy  they  did  not  appear  until  the 
fourth  year  and  increased  until  the  seventh  year,  remaining  when  I  saw 
the  child  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  If  the  athetoid  movements  affect 
the  face  and  tongue,  grimaces  are  constant  and  speech  is  interfered 
with.  Athetosis  has  been  present  in  30  per  cent,  of  my  cases.  (See 
Fig.  196.) 

In  some  cases  the  athetosis  is  the  most  marked  symptom.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  who  had  been  bom  asphyxiated 
after  a  face  presentation,  and  was  revived  with  difficulty,  a  peculiar 
type  of  athetosis  had  been  present  since  the  age  of  ten  months.  The 
motion  was  limited  to  the  left  side  and  was  present  in  the  face,  in  the 
hand,  and  in  the  foot.  It  was  not  constant  in  this  case,  nor  was  it 
started  by  any  effort.  But  it  came  in  attacks,  twelve  or  more  in  a  day, 
each  lasting  several  minutes.  The  motion  was  a  quick,  involuntary 
athetoid  movement,  which  he  could  not  control.  It  was  not  attended 
by  a  loss  of  consciousness,  or  by  a  sense  of  alarm,  or  by  any  numbness. 
He  had  no  paralysis  whatever,  no  nystagmus,  no  disturbance  of  vision, 
no  headaches,  and  was  bright  and  active  mentally.  The  attacks  were 
first  noted  during  sleep,  but  as  he  grew  older  became  more  frequent  in 
the  daytime,  and  no  treatment  had  any  effect  upon  them. 

In  another  case,  also  dating  from  birth,  the  athetosis  affected  the 
entire  body,  so  that  any  effort  was  attended  by  contortions  of  the  face 
and  by  peculiar  crowing  sounds  which  interfered  with  talking  and  eat- 
ing ;  by  constant  violent  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  so  that  no 
voluntary  act  could  be  performed,  and  walking  was  impossible.  The 
boy,  at  the  age  often  years,  was  perfectly  intelligent  and  not  paralyzed, 
but  was  in  a  constant  state  of  active  motion  without  any  volitional 
power.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  upright  in  a  chair  or  to  stand. 
He  could  only  lie  in  bed  supported  by  pillows,  and  was  even  fed  with 
difficulty.  The  athetosis  ceased  during  sleep.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
second  similar  case  equally  distressing  in  a  young  man,  aged  eighteen 
years,  whose  entire  life  had  been  spent  in  bed. 

Choreic  movements  more  sudden,  rapid  and  violent  than  athetosis 
may  appear  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  and  remain  as  a  permanent  symp- 
tom. Such  a  condition  was  noticed  in  twenty-one  of  my  two  hundred 
and  seventy -four  cases. 

In  one  of  my  cases  there  was  a  total  paralysis  of  the  tongue  with 
right  hemiplegia,  and  the  child  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  was  still 
unable  to  articulate.  Food  was  pushed  back  into  the  throat  by  the 
finger,  and  then  swallowed.  This  child  had  learned  to  read,  but  was 
weak  mentally  and  epileptic. 

Aphasia  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  right  hemiplegia.  In  my 
274  patients,  130  had  right  hemiplegia,  and  in  100  of  these  aphasia 
was  present.  It  is  usually  of  the  motor  type.  The  children  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them,  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
objects,  and  may  learn  to  rcjid,  but  cannot  be  tiiught  to  talk,  or  if  they 
acquire  language,  do  so  very  slowly  and  imperfectly.  I  have  known 
children  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  talk  like  a  child  of  three  years. 
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There  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  gradual  recovery  of  speech,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  in  these  cases  tlie  right  hemisphere  takes  the  place  of  the 
left  in  developing  this  function.  This  is  often  aided  by  training  tlie 
eliild  to  wriU^  with  the  left  hand. 

Diplegia — Little's  Disease. — In  muuy  cases  dating  from  birth  a  con- 
dition of  bilateral  pamlysis  of  arms  and  legs,  or  of  tlie  legs  alone,  is 
found  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom.  This  is  termed  diplegia.  It  ttecomes 
more  apparent  after  the  first  few  weeks  when  attempts  at  voluntary 
motion  are  made.  It  ja  attended  by  a  rigi<lity  of  the  muscles  wliicli 
is  noticed  in  the  legs,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  the  reflexes.  The 
infant  may  have  difficulty  in  sucking  and  may  have  to  be  fed  with  a 
spoon. 

Diplegia  may  however  develop  slowly,  and  not  l>ecomo  apparent  for 

;  months.     In  some  cases,  espe<'ialiy  after  the  infectious  diseases, 

it  may  not  appear  till  the  age  of  three  years.     In  these  cases  as  the 


baby  grows  its  body  is  found  to  be  stiff,  especially  in  its  back  and  legs, 
the  latter  tending  to  be  adducted  and  extcnde«i.  This  is  noticed  in 
adjusting  the  diapers.     Later  when  attempts  at  walking  are  made  the 
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adduction  and  inward  rotation  of  the  thighs  may  cause  an  overlapping 
of  the  knees  and  feet,  there  may  develop  a  pointing  of  the  toes  which 
gradually  becomes  a  fixed  equino-varus,  so  that  the  heels  can  not  be 
put  on  the  ground,  and  the  inability  of  the  child  to  balance  becomes 
more  noticeable.  Any  attempt  at  standing  increases  the  stiffness  of 
the  back  and  legs.  Sometimes  the  back  is  so  rigid  that  the  child  can- 
not sit  up  on  a  chair,  but  has  to  be  kept  in  a  lying  position.  As  the 
child  grows  the  condition  becomes  more  noticeable,  and  sometimes  the 
child  is  bedridden  and  never  learns  to  walk.  In  other  cases  the  child 
acquires  a  spastic  gait  and  helps  itself  by  its  hands,  as  they  are  often 
not  affected,  and  so  is  able  to  get  about.  Others  improve  slowly  but 
steadily,  and  finally  walk  without  a  cane,  but  stiffly. 

In  the  severe  cases  the  arms  are  rigidly  adducted  and  flexed,  and 
the  hands  are  contractured  and  useless.  (See  Fig.  225.)  In  such  a 
condition  athetoid  movements  are  universal.  The  tendon  reflexes  are 
always  exaggerated,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  poorly  developed,  but 
there  are  no  bed-sores,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  control  of  the  sphincters. 
There  are  no  sensory  symptoms.  These  children  frequently  have 
mental  defects,  and  epilepsy  is  likely  to  develop. 

Strabismus  is  a  not  uncommon  symptom,  and  difficulty  of  articula- 
tion, or  of  swallowing  may  be  present.  Oppenheim  has  called  attention 
to  the  timidity  of  these  children  and  to  the  fact  that  sudden  noises  cause 
them  to  jump  or  even  throw  them  into  convulsions. 

In  a  few  of  my  cases  the  symptoms  have  been  exclusively  cerebellar 
in  type.  The  child  has  been  unable  to  sit  up,  to  balance  itself  on  its 
feet,  or  to  learn  to  walk.  In  one  such  case  dating  from  birth,  the  child 
was  still  absolutely  helpless  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  although  intelli- 
gent and  not  paralyzed.  In  another  the  same  condition  was  present 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  but  was  attended  by  feeble-mi  ndedness.  This 
child  died  of  measles,  and  Fig.  205  shows  the  unilateral  atrophy  of  the 
cerebellum  found. 

In  many  of  the  cases  difficulty  in  learning  to  talk  has  been  noticed, 
the  child  acquires  words  slowly,  and  sometimes  even  at  the  age  of  six 
years  is  unable  to  frame  a  sentence  or  to  speak  clearly. 

Epilepsy.  —  In  the  majority  of  cases  both  of  hemiplegia  and  of 
diplegia  epileptic  attacks  begin  soon  after  the  paralysis ;  though  some- 
times the  interval  is  several  months  or  even  several  years.  Two-thirds 
of  the  cases  eventually  develop  epilepsy. 

The  fits  in  organic  epilepsy  are  more  frequent  and  severe  than  in 
idiopathic  epilepsy.  I  have  one  patient  who  has  had  as  many  as 
twenty  convulsions  daily  for  weeks  at  a  time.  These  fits  do  not  de- 
stroy life,  but  of  course  render  life  a  burden.  They  are  different  from 
the  fits  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  in  l>eing  of  a  character  which  indicates 
local  irritation  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  (See  page  414.)  They  usually 
begin  in  one  hand  with  closure  of  the  fist,  or  pronation  of  the  hand^ 
attended  by  a  sensjition  of  tingling ;  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
clonic  and  the  spjism  extends  up  to  the  elbow,  and  finally  the  shoulder- 
joint  is  thrown  into  motion,  the  entire  arm  moving  in  the  convulsion. 
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The  spasm  then  extends  either  to  the  neck  and  face^  which  is  drawn  to 
the  paralyzed  side,  or  it  spreads  doMm  the  trunk  and  involves  the  leg, 
which  shakes  or  is  violently  extended  with  clonic  spasms  of  the  toes. 
Such  a  spasm  may  last  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  gradually  cease, 
leaving  the  muscles  paralyzed  and  the  side  numb  for  several  hours.  Or 
it  may  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  body,  in  which  case,  as  a  rule, 
consciousness  is  lost  for  some  minutes,  the  patient  falls,  bites  the 
tongue,  froths  at  the  mouth,  and  subsequent  to  the  attack  sleeps  heavily 
for  an  hour  or  more,  waking  dazed,  and  often  unable  to  talk  or  to  think 
for  some  hours.  In  many  cases  the  attack  begins  in  the  leg  and 
extends  to  arm  and  face.  In  other  cases  the  reverse  is  the  order  of 
extension  of  the  spasm ;  the  point  of  greatest  irritation  in  the  cor- 
tex being  indicated  by  the  part  of  the  body  first  affected.  In  some 
cases  head  and  eyes  turn  toward  the  paralyzed  side  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  fit. 

In  other  cases  the  epileptic  attack  begins  with  sensory  rather  than 
with  motor  symptoms,  the  initial  numbness  and  tingling  always  accom- 
panies and  may  precede  the  local  spasm.  But  sometimes  it  is  a  visual 
aura,  a  light,  or  color,  or  figure  seen  with  which  the  attack  begins.  In 
other  cases  it  is  a  sound,  a  noise,  or  a  bell,  or  a  voice  which  is  heard. 
In  other  cases  it  is  an  odor  or  a  taste  which  is  perceived.  In  all  these 
conditions  a  local  spasm  or  a  general  convulsion  follows  the  aura,  indi- 
cating that  the  irritation  of  the  brain  which  has  started  in  a  sensory 
area,  the  chief  seat  of  disease,  has  radiated  outward  and  has  invaded 
the  motor  centres.  (See  page  427.)  Mental  aurse  are  also  observed, 
consisting  of  a  dreamy  state,  a  sort  of  second  consciousness,  when  the 
mind  seems  to  watch  its  own  processes  without  being  able  to  modify 
them.  The  mental  aura  may  be  a  sudden  fear,  or  fright,  or  distress, 
pleasant  ideas  being  rarely  present,  though  not  unknown.  Attacks  of 
an  active  maniacal  kind  or  of  double  consciousness  may  occur  without 
a  convulsion  ;  these  are  the  so-called  "psychical  epileptic  equivalents" 
of  an  attack. 

All  these  forms  of  attack  are  of  very  great  interest,  as  they  indicate 
quite  faithfully  the  area  of  brain  in  which  the  disease  is  located,  and 
form  the  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  cases  which  are  open  to  operation. 

II.  Symptoms  of  Mental  Defects. — The  second  group  of  cases 
presents  mental  defects  rather  than  physical  symptoms.  There  may 
be  an  entire  lack  of  mental  development  from  the  outset.  This  is 
termed  congenital  idiocy y  and  is  due  to  congenital  defects  of  the  brain 
or  to  some  arrest  of  growth  soon  after  birth.  There  may  be  an  acquired 
idiocy,  from  some  disease  occurring  during  infancy  or  childhood,  such 
as  injury  of  the  brain  from  trauma,  or  afler  convulsions,  or  due  to 
some  of  the  infectious  diseases. 

A  maldevelopment  of  the  thyroid  gland  leading  to  cretinism  and 
mental  weakness  is  not  attended  by  brain  lesion,  and  should  not  be 
classed  with  idiocy. 

Idiots  are  wholly  lacking  in  the  power  of  acquiring  ideas  or  concepts, 
and  cannot  be  trained  to  keep  themselves  clean. 
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If  the  degree  of  mental  defect  is  less  marked  the  mental  state  is 
described  as  one  of  imbecility.  An  imbecile  can  acquire  simple  ideas, 
can  recognize  persons  and  objects,  can  say  a  few  words,  but  is  incapable 
of  acquiring  any  of  the  higher  conceptions  which  are  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  conduct.  Imbeciles  are  usually  helpless  if  left  alone,  and 
are  often  ugly  in  disposition,  destructive  and  filthy.  The  difierence 
between  an  idiot  and  an  imbecile  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  no  sharp 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

There  are  other  patients  with  mental  defects,  of  a  higher  type  of 
mind  than  imbeciles,  but  nevertheless  abnormal.  These  are  classed  as 
weak-minded.  The  child  may  be  slow  in  learning  to  walk ;  may  seem 
unable  to  fix  its  attention  upon  anything  continuously ;  may  be  exceed- 
ingly active,  in  constant  motion — the  activity  being,  however,  aimless; 
may  throw  things  about,  or  tear  things  up,  or  put  everything  into  its 
mouth  ;  may  be  very  difficult  to  manage  because  of  its  inability  to  retain 
and  combine  impressions  with  sufficient  power  to  reason  upon  them, 
and  may  therefore  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  meaning  of  punish- 
ment, if  this  be  inflicted.  Such  children  may  have  good  powers  of 
perception,  may  recognize  persons  and  objects,  show  pleasure  at  bright 
colors,  or  masic,  or  caresses,  but  fail  to  show  evidence  of  thought  in 
the  sense  of  reasoning  power,  judgment,  or  self-control.  Some  patients 
constantly  drool  at  the  mouth,  cannot  be  taught  cleanly  habits,  and  are 
manifestly  imbecile.  Other  patients  are  quite  bright  in  many  direc- 
tions, may  even  be  precocious,  show  talents  in  music,  or  drawing,  or 
fondness  for  mathematics,  designing,  and  languages,  yet  are  apparently 
unable  to  appreciate  moral  ideas,  cannot  be  taught  to  tell  the  truth,  are 
cruel  and  bad,  will  not  control  any  of  their  impulse^,  and  so  are  the  dis- 
tress and  despair  of  parents  and  teachers.  It  is  those  mental  qualities 
which  are  the  product  of  the  highest  evolution  that  have  failed  to 
develop  in  this  class  of  cases.  The  final  result  is  that  they  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  all  their  lives,  either  at  home  or  by  attendants,  being 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves  or  directing  their  conduct.  Many 
of  them  have  epilepsy. 

III.  Sensory  Defects.  —  The  third  group  of  cases  show  sensory 
defects,  usually  blindness  or  deafness,  although  a  lo.ss  of  taste  and  smell 
is  occasionally  observe<l.  These  symptoms  are  likely  to  escape  obser- 
vation until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  two  or  three  years.  Patients 
belonging  to  this  class  may  present  no  motor  or  mental  defects, 
though  they  may  be  the  subject  of  epilepsy.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  been  consulted  by  parents  who  have  brought  children  to  me  sup- 
posedly the  subjects  of  epilepsy  in  whom  I  have  detected  one  or  more 
of  these  sensory  defects.  Thus,  in  three  cases  a  condition  of  homony- 
mous hemianopsia  was  dis(?overed  which  was  undoubtedly  congenital, 
each  child,  having  grown  up  without  any  appreciation  of  the  defect  of 
vision.  In  all  of  these  cases  there  was  a  corresponding  flattening  of 
the  skull  over  the  occipitid  lobe,  and  all  the  patients  were  suffering 
from  epilepsy.     Moeli*  has  described  three  such  cases  in  which  poreu- 

'Archiv.  fur  Psych.,  xxii.,  2. 
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cephalus  was  found  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and  Henschen  *  and  Freund  * 
have  also  observed  such  cases.  In  several  patients  whom  I  have  seen 
total  blindness  has  been  found.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  this  is  due  to  a  primary  atrophy,  or  lack  of  development  in 
the  optic  nerve,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  atrophy  of  the  occipital  convo- 
lutions. Both  conditions  have  been  found  post-mortem  in  many  cases. 
If  the  condition  is  due  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  an  ophdialmo- 
scopic  examination  will  reveal  this  Condition. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  patients  are  deaf.  If  a  child  has 
never  heard,  or  lost  its  hearing  before  it  has  learned  to  talk,  it  becomes 
mute.  The  majority  of  cases  of  deaf-mutism  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
lesions  in  the  ears  or  to  lesions  of  the  auditory  nerves  upon  the  base  of 
the  brain.  There  are  a  few  cases,  however,  on  record  in  which  an 
atrophy  of  the  temporal  convolutions  has  been  attended  by  deafness. 

Loss  of  smell  and  taste  have  been  produced  by  atrophic  conditions 
of  the  uncinate  convolutions  upon  the  base  of  the  brain.  These  are 
usually  traceable  to  basilar  meningitis.  They  very  often  escape  obser- 
vation, though  in  any  case  where  the  child  is  known  to  put  all  sorts  of 
objects  into  the  mouth  and  be  willing  to  eat  offensive  things,  a  sus- 
picion of  a  loss  of  taste  is  awakened. 

A  localized  atrophy  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  may  also  occur 
from  disuse.  Thus,  in  a  number  of  cases  recorded  where  patients  have 
lost  the  sense  of  hearing  and  of  sight  in  early  life,  as  for  example,  from 
basilar  meningitis,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or  lesions  of  the  ear,  or 
eye,  the  function  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  brain  has  not  been 
awakened,  and  as  a  result  of  absolute  disuse  an  atrophy  of  these  con- 
volutions has  been  discovered  when  the  patients  have  died  late  in  life. 
This  was  the  condition  found  in  the  brain  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
temporal  and  occipital  convolutions  being  rudimentary  in  size,  while 
the  sensorimotor  convolutions  about  the  fissure  of  Rolando  were  enor- 
mously developed.  This  girl  lost  sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  two 
years  from  a  basilflr  meningitis,  but  developed  remarkable  powers  of 
observation  through  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  of  expression  through 
motor  action.  In  two  other  cases  reported  by  foreign  observers  the 
same  condition  has  been  found.  Hence  the  localized  atrophy  due  to 
failure  of  development  in  limited  areas  of  the  brain  after  disuse  of  the 
corresponding  organs  is  proven  in  man  as  well  as  established  by  the 
experiments  of  von  Gudden. 

Epilepsy  is  a  common  condition  in  these  cases  of  sensory  defect. 
The  attack  not  infrequently  begins  by  an  aura  of  a  sensory  nature.  It 
may  be  limited  to  an  attack  of  petit  maly  or  it  may  go  on  to  an  attack 
of  graml  mat.  If  the  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  unilateral  the  epileptic 
attack  may  be  of  a  Jackson ian  nature. 

Prognosis.  —  Tlie  prognosis  in  cerebral  atrophy  is  most  unfavorable. 
The  underlying  pathological  condition  is  permanent,  even  though  it  is 
not  progressive,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  improvement  or  of  recovery. 

^  Henschen,  Path,  des  Gehims,  cases  32  and  35. 
'Freund,  Wien.  med.  Woch.,  1888,  No.  32. 
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The  paralysis,  the  mental  defects,  and  the  sensory  defects  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  relieved.  The  epilepsy  may  be  held  in  check  to  some  extent 
by  the  use  of  bromides,  the  number  of  fits  being  reduced,  their  severity 
somewhat  mitigated.     But  they  cannot  be  stopped. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  an  acute  attack  of  apoplexy  in 
childhood  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  that  occurring  in  the  adult. 
The  same  care  must  be  taken  in  diagnosis,  and  the  same  measures 
adopted  as  in  the  conditions  of  hemorrhage  or  thrombosis  already 
considered. 

The  treatment  of  tlie  condition  of  infantile  paralysis  and  of  idiocy 
consists  in  rendering  the  life  of  these  patients  as  happy  and  comfort- 
able by  proper  surroundings  and  agreeable  attendants  as  possible.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  securing  for  them  a  country  home  away  from  ex- 
citement and  away  from  the  family.  Parents  too  often  expend  more 
care,  attention,  and  money  upon  these  chronic  invalids  than  upon  their 
healthy  children  who  suffer  in  consequence.  It  should  be  made  clear  to 
them  that  in  doing  so  they  accomplish  little  and  are  unjust  to  those  who 
will  better  repay  their  care.  Education  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  the 
training  of  the  weak-minded  accomplishes  something,  and  is  to  be  recom- 
mended if  parents  can  afford  the  expense.  The  treatment  of  the  epi- 
leptic condition  is  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  epilepsy  by  the  use  of 
bromides ;  but  in  these  cases  the  effect  of  the  drug  soon  wears  off,  and 
I  prefer  not  to  use  any  medical  treatment. 

Surgical  Treatment. — When  a  patient  belonging  to  one  of  these 
clinical  types  is  presented  to  the  neurologist  and  the  question  is  asked, 
can  surgical  treatment  benefit  him?  it  is  evident  that  a  serious  problem 
is  opened.  In  these  cases  the  disease  is  at  a  standstill  and  does  not 
threaten  life,  and  yet  is  hopeless  from  the  medical  standpoint.  Surgi- 
cal treatment  is  not  free  from  danger,  but  if  it  offers  any  relief  almost 
any  risk  is  justifiable.  The  brain  is  still  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment in  infancy  and  youth.  Can  such  develo[)nient  be  aided  by  an 
operation?  In  many  cases  the  epileptic  attacks  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  any  risk  might  well  be  taken  if  they  could  be  surely 
stopped. 

Any  solution  of  the  problem  of  operative  treatment  must  be  based 
upon  two  considerations;  first,  the  pathology  of  the  cases;  secondly, 
the  results  of  experience  when  such  operations  have  been  done. 

First,  from  the  records  of  the  pathology  already  given  in  343  cases 
it  is  evident  that  a  state  of  cerebral  atrophy  was  present  in  the  majority 
which  nothing  could  remove,  and  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  con- 
ditions were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  wholly  unaffected  by  any  opera- 
tive interference.  A  porencephalic  cavity  filled  with  cerebrospinal 
fluid  is  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  any  enlargement  of  the  intra- 
cranial space  or  by  the  abstraction  of  the  flui<l.  In  several  cases 
operated  ujwn  the  withdrawal  of  this  fluid  has  been  followeil  by  sudden 
collapse  and  dcath.^     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  conditions,  such  as 

*  Cases  of  Bullard,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  February  16,  1888.  Ham- 
mond, New  York  Medical  Journal,  August  12,  1890.     One  of  my  own. 
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maldevelopment  of  the  cortex  without  gross  lesion^  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible that  anything  which  may  stimulate  latent  powers  of  growth,  or 
may  remove  those  influences  which  interfere  with  development,  might 
result  in  improvement.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  brain  is  cap- 
able of  growth  and  development  until  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  if  not 
longer,  and,  granting  that  a  stimulus  to  its  growth  may  be  given  dur- 
ing childhood,  the  arrest  of  development  in  many  cases  might  perhaps 
have  been  prevented.  And  there  are  cases  of  cysts  lying  upon  the 
cortex  whose  removal  may  relieve  pressure  and  allow  a  proper 
growth. 

The  study  of  the  pathological  conditions,  therefore,  does  not  abso- 
lutely contraindicate  operative  interference,  although  it  makes  it  clear 
that  the  lesion  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  is  one  that  cannot  be 
improved  by  any  means.  If  we  admit  that  porencephalus,  atrophy 
from  vascular  lesion,  meningo-encephalitis,  and  hydrocephalus  are 
incurable,  and  that  hemorrhages  cannot  be  diagnosed  early  enough  to 
warrant  the  removal  of  the  clot  before  it  has  caused  atrophy  from  pres- 
sure, we  have  193  cases  out  of  343  in  which  operation  would  have 
been  futile.  This  leaves  150  cases  of  sclerotic  atrophy,  maldevelop- 
ment of  the  cortex,  and  cysts,  in  which  it  igk  barely  possible  that  an 
operation,  if  it  relieved  pressure  or  stimulated  brain  growth  might  have 
had  some  effect.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  make  an  exact  patho- 
logical diagnosis  from  the  clinical  symptoms.  Therefore,  one  cannot 
affirm  that  in  any  particular  case  a  removable  cyst  is  present  or  a  con- 
dition of  pressure  which  may  be  relieved.  The  operation  must  in  all 
cases,  therefore,  be  exploratory,  and  this  should  always  be  understood 
by  all  concerned. 

There  is  one  further  fact  which  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  In 
many  of  these  cases  inspection  shows  a  very  decided  irregularity  of  the 
skull.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  observers,  especially  Lannelongue, 
in  France,  that  an  early  closure  of  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  in 
infancy  may  prevent  a  proper  expansion  of  the  skull,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  pressure  on  the  brain,  preventing  its  growth.  These  authors 
regard  the  atrophy  as  secondary  to  compression.  This  view  I  consider 
erroneous.  The  skull  does  not  unite  as  long  as  there  is  any  pressure 
within  it.  It  is  the  cerebral  defect  due  to  disease  which  prevents  the 
brain  from  developing  and  arrests  its  normal  growth  and  internal 
pressure.  The  bones  close  because  the  natural  expansion  has  ceased. 
The  skull  does  not  cause  pressure  on  the  brain.  This  is  evident  in 
cases  operated  upon,  for  no  signs  of  compression  of  the  brain  have 
been  found  in  these  cases.  The  theory,  therefore,  upon  which  opera- 
tions of  craniectomy  have  been  done  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Secondly.  The  results  of  experience  of  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  by  operation  has  not  been  very  favorable. 

The  operation  of  craniectomy  has  been  done  by  many  surgeons 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  results  have  been  reported  by  several 
of  them,  notably  by  Lanuelongue,  Keen,  BuUard,  Oppenheim,  Frank, 
Hammond,  Horsley,  Agnew,  and  McBurney.     Many  other  operators 
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have  reported  single  cases,  and  my  own  experience  in  connection  with 
McBumey  is  extensive.* 

Lannelongue  reported,  in  1891,  that  he  had  operated  on  25  patients, 
chiefly  microcephalic  or  epileptic  children,  with  but  one  fatal  result,  and 
that  there  was  an  improvement  in  many  cases.  Lannelongue's  operation 
is  to  make  a  long,  curved  incision  through  the  scalp  and  skull  from  the 
temporal  ridge  backward  for  six  to  ten  inches,  and  crack  the  side  of  the 
skull  outward,  leaving  an  interspace  of  an  inch  or  more  in  width  which 
fills  up  with  fibrous  connective  tissue.  Thus  he  relieves  the  supposed 
compression  of  the  brain.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  cases  were  re- 
ported soon  after  the  operation,  so  that,  although  the  surgical  result  was 
not  fatal,  we  know  nothing  of  the  effects  of  the  operation  on  their  brain 
development.  In  a  recent  article  by  one  of  Lannelongue's  assistants 
the  intimation  is  given  that  little  was  accomplished. 

In  my  own  collection  of  cases,  50  in  number,  including  15  in  my 
own  experience,  the  result  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  encouraging.  Ot 
50  cases  16  died  during  or  soon  after  the  operation.  Death  was  due 
in  11  cases  to  shock  from  sudden  evacuation  of  fluid  from  a  large 
cavity  in  the  brain.  Thus,  in  one  case  operated  upon  for  me  by  Mc- 
Burney,  in  which  the  child,  a  girl  of  eleven  years,  presented  only  a 
slight  degree  of  right  hemiplegia,  with  severe  attacks  of  hemiepilepsy 
and  no  imbecility  or  aphasia,  the  entire  left  froutal  lobe  was  deficient, 
its  place  being  occupied  by  a  cyst.  The  exposure  of  this  on  opening 
the  dura  was  attended  by  laceration  of  its  wall,  as  it  was  adherent  to 
the  dura,  and  the  flow  of  serous  contents  was  followed  by  immediate 
collapse  and  death.  In  10  cases  reported  by  others  a  similar  result 
occurred.  In  some  cases  death  has  been  due  to  excessive  hemorrhage 
from  large  brittle  veins  in  the  pia  or  in  the  walls  of  a  porencephalic 
cavity.  Here  ligature  was  impossible,  and  compression  equally  so. 
In  some  cases  death  has  been  due  to  exhaustion  following  the  opera- 
tion, which  has  necessarily  been  long.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
these  operations  are  much  more  dangerous  than  the  ordinary  operation 
for  trephining,  because  of  the  existence  of  pathological  conditions 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  provided  against. 

In  the  thirty-four  patients  who  have  survived  the  operation  a  certain 
amount  of  improvement  has  been  reported  in  twenty-five,  and  in  nine 
no  apparent  result  was  noticed.  The  improvement  has  consisted  in  a 
relief  of  the  paralysis,  but  not  in  its  disappearance ;  a  marked  relief 
from  the  athetoid  movements,  but  no  cessation ;  an  improvement  in  the 
gait ;  an  improvement  in  the  mentiil  capacity,  and  a  change  from  imbe- 
cility to  a  condition  of  weak-mindedness,  but  no  complete  recovery  or 
normal  development  of  the  mind  ;  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  a 
mitigation  in  the  severity  of  the  epileptic  attacrks,  but  no  absolute  cure. 

In  several  of  my  own  cases  nothing  abnormal  has  Ik^cu  found  in  the 
brain  at  the  operation,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  lesion  was  of 
a  i^icroscopic  character.     In  two  of  these  cases  the  subsc^quent  history 

'  For  an  anal\'»is  of  these  operations  see  the  Medical  Record,  January  23,  1892 ; 
Brain  Sui^ry,  Chapter  III. 
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has  shown  considerable  improvement,  which  must  have  been  wholly 
independent  of  the  operation,  and  awakens  the  suspicion  that  such  im- 
provement of  a  spontaneous  kind  may  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  the  operation  by  partial  observers. 

In  three  of  my  cases  a  thin  organized  blood  clot  containing  fine  con- 
nective-tissue filaments  adherent  to  the  dura  in  one  case  and  to  the 
brain  and  cortex  in  two  cases  was  discovered.  It  was  possible  to 
sponge  and  scrape  away  tliis  clot  in  all  these  cases,  though  some 
hemorrhage  followed  from  the  rupture  of  the  new  capillaries  in  the 
organized  mass.  These  were  all  cases  of  several  years'  duration,  hence 
the  clot  was  not  recent  in  any.  In  all  these  cases  there  was  an 
apparent  marked  improvement.  In  a  number  of  my  cases  cysts  have 
been  found  —  sometimes  lying  on  the  cortex,  in  the  pia,  and  causing  a 
depre&sion  of  the  cortex ;  in  other  cases  within  the  brain,  being  in  part 
covered  by  the  cortex ;  in  some  cases  deep  in  the  white  matter,  being 
discovered  only  by  the  exploratory  needle.  It  has  usually  been  pos- 
sible to  remove  these  cysts,  the  walls  being  carefully  dissected  away 
without  rupture.  It  was  found  that  if  they  were  merely  evacuated 
the  fluid  soon  returned,  and  a  second  operation  was  necessary.  This 
occurred  in  two  cases.  When  the  cyst  lay  deep  in  the  white  matter 
and  could  only  be  discovered  by  puncture  it  has  not  been  always  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  wall,  and  in  these  cases  they  probably  refilled,  as  no 
improvement  followed.  The  best  result  has  been  obtained  in  the 
cases  where  a  cyst  could  be  removed  as  a  whole.  In  one  case  a  cystic 
mass  exactly  like  honeycomb  occupied  the  entire  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  anterior  central  convolution,  and  could  not  be  removed  entirely. 

In  some  cases  thick,  firm,  connective-tissue  scars,  or  porous  bands 
have  bedn  found  in  the  cortex,  in  one  case  as  firm  as  cartilage,  in 
another  case  calcified  in  part.  These  were  probably  the  result  of 
hemorrhages  or  of  an  area  of  softening.  Their  removal  was  attended 
by  severe  hemorrhage,  in  one  case  making  it  necessary  to  postpone 
twice  a  completion  of  the  operation.  In  neither  of  these  cases  were 
the  mental  symptoms  and  epilepsy  for  which  the  operation  was  under- 
taken at  all  improved. 

This  experience  leads  me  to  be  very  cautious  about  urging  an  operation 
in  this  class  of  cases.  The  dangers  are  many.  The  prospect  of  relief 
is  very  small.  Cure  cannot  be  promised.  Improvement  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  only  is  the  best  result  which  can  be  expected. 

Harvey  Gushing  has  recently^  advocated  an  operation  immediately  after 
the  appearance  of  tlie  symptoms,  especially  in  the  cases  developing  at  birth. 
He  has  had  several  successful  cases,  in  which,  within  a  few  days  of  birth 
or  of  the  nppcarance  of  hemiplegia,  he  has  opened  the  skull  by  making 
incisions  along  the  lines  of  the  sutures  in  the  parietal  bone,  has  turned 
down  the  parietal  bone,  exposed  the  brain,  found  a  large  surface  clot 
and  has  removed  it.  I  heartily  approve  this  operation  in  a  case  where 
the  (liagnosis  of  hemorrhage  can  be  made  in  a  positive  way,  but  think 
it  should  be  done  only  l)y  a  surgeon  skilled  in  cerebral  surgery. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1905. 
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ENCEPHALITIS. 

Acate  Hemorrhagic  Cortical  Encephalitis.     Polio-encephalitis  Saperior  and  Inferior. 

Cerebellar  Encephalitis. 

Etiology. — That  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  occur  as 
an  independent  affection  has  been  established  by  Striimpell,  Leichten- 
stein,  and  Oppenheim.  It  is  probably  an  acute  infectious  disease^  as 
it  has  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  one.  It  has  been  known  to  occur 
in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  influenza,  pneumonia,  erysipelas, 
whooping-cough,  mumps,  diphtheria,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  otitis 
media,  and  septicsemia.  It  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  purulent 
meningitis,  though  it  may  be.  In  most  of  these  conditions  the  char- 
acteristic organism  of  the  original  disease  has  been  found  in  the  foci  of 
inflammation  in  the  brain.  Ptomaine  poisoning  has  been  ascribed  as 
a  cause,  also  alcoholism  and  poisoning  by  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  an  injury  of  the  head  not  attended  by  frac- 
ture or  meningitis  can  set  up  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Bruises  in  soft  tissues  are  rarely  followed  by  inflammation,  but  may 
predispose  an  organ  to  the  invasion  of  bacteria.  I  have  seen  abscess 
to  occur  under  these  conditions,  and  believe  it  to  have  resulted  from 
such  an  inflammation.  The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  children  and 
young  people,  but  may  develop  in  adults. 

Varieties. — The  inflammatory  process  is  usually  limited  in  its  extent 
in  the  brain,  and  is  not  diffuse.  It  is  sometimes  only  to  be  found  by 
microscopic  investigation.  It  is  sometimes  wholly  within  the  domain 
of  one  arterial  branch.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  known  to  affect 
symmetrical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  in  a  few  cases  disseminated 
foci  of  inflammation  have  been  found.  The  inflammation  may  be  found 
in  both  gray  and  white  matter,  and  is  not  limited  to  either.  It  may 
affect  any  part  of  the  brain.  A  number  of  different  forms  have  been 
described,  depending  upon  the  location. 

Thus,  Strumj)eirs  first  cases  were  chiefly  cortical  in  the  motor  area, 
and  were  called  acute  infantile  cerebnil  palsy,  or  acute  hemorrhagic 
cortical  encephalitis.  I^ter  this  condition  was  found  to  occur  in 
adults. 

In  the  cases  collec^teHi  by  Wernicke  and  name<l  by  him  polioencepha- 
litis superior  the  lesion  was  located  in  the  gray  matter  lining  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  These  eases  are  not  different  from  acute 
ophthalmoplegia. 

There  is  a  form  limited  to  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  of 
the  tongue  and  face,  termed  jwlio-encephalitis  inferior,  or  acute  bul- 
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bar  paralysis,  and  causing  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis 
(Chapter  XXXIII.),  but  with  acute  onset  and  rapid  course. 

Lastly,  a  form  limited  to  the  cerebellum  has  also  been  described  as 
a  separate  disease. 

Pathology.  —  The  lesion  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  symptoms  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  parts  of  the  brain  affected.  Such  a  multiplication  of 
diseases  is  an  unfortunate  weakness  of  authors  who  lack  the  generaliz- 
ing faculty.  The  disease  has  its  exact  homologue  in  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis,  and  the  changes  present  are  the  same.  The  two  diseases 
have  been  known  to  occur  together.  The  changes  found  in  these  cases 
in  the  acute  stage  are  (1)  an  acute  hyperaemia  with  distention  of  the 
bloodvessels,  rupture  of  their  walls,  capillary  hemorrhages  in  the  tis- 
sues, and  an  emigration  of  leucocytes  and  small  cells.  (2)  Various 
stages  and  degrees  of  degeneration  of  the  neurones,  both  cell  body, 
axones,  and  dendrites  being  affected,  with  subsequent  secondary  changes 
of  wide  extent.  The  exact  microscopic  changes  are  identical  with  those 
already  described  in  the  chapter  on  anterior  poliomyelitis,  but  are  located 
in  the  cortex  or  bulbar  nuclei. 

After  an  acute  stage  the  hypersemia  subsides,  the  clots  or  diffusely 
infiltrated  red  blood  cells  may  be  absorbed,  and  if  the  degeneration  of 
neurones  has  not  led  to  the  destruction  of  a  large  number  controlling 
any  special  function  a  gradual  recovery  ensues  and  no  trace  is  left.  In 
this  respect  the  disease  resembles  anterior  poliomyelitis,  where  recovery 
in  many  of  the  muscles  at  first  paralyzed  is  the  rule.  But  if  a  number 
of  neurones  in  any  system  are  destroyed  there  are  permanent  symptoms 
remaining  whose  character  depends  on  the  function  of  the  neurones 
affected.  Thus,  if  the  frontal  lobes  are  affected,  imbecility  results.  If 
the  motor  cortex  is  destroyed  a  state  of  hemiplegia  remains.  If  the 
ocular  motor  nuclei  are  affected  strabismus  and  paralysis  of  ocular 
movement  results.  If  the  facial  and  lingual  nuclei  are  paralyzed  some 
defect  in  speech,  swallowing,  and  facial  expression  remains.  If  the 
cerebellum  is  affected  a  permanent  defect  of  coordination  and  of  gait 
ensues.  If  the  cord  is  affected  with  the  brain,  some  type  of  polio- 
myelitis attends  the  encephalitis. 

The  permanent  result  of  the  pathological  process  is  the  formation  of 
small  or  large  areas  of  sclerotic  tissue  or  of  small  cysts.  The  glia  cells 
are  multiplied,  connective-tissue  elements  are  increased,  and  a  small 
patch  of  sclerosis  or  a  state  of  sclerotic  atrophy  of  an  entire  lobe  of  the 
hemisphere,  or  any  degree  between  these  extremes,  may  be  left  as  a 
permanent  condition.  Thus,  disseminated  encephalitis  of  infectious 
origin  is  the  starting  point  of  many  cases  of  so-called  multiple  sclerosis. 
It  is  not  possible  that,  as  time  goes  on  or  as  other  infections  occur  these 
sclerotic  patches  may  extend,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  latent.  These 
pathological  changes  in  the  brain  when  on  the  surface  are  often  at- 
tended by  the  lesions  of  meningitis  in  the  pia  and  dura.  Hence,  in 
the  terminal  stage  an  adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  the  cortex  is  fre- 
quently found.     In  a  few  fatal  cases  of  recent  origin  thrombosis  of  the 
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venous  sinuses  has  been  observed  The  occurrence  of  leuoocytosis 
during  life  will  distinguish  this  class  of  cases  from  those  due  to  vascu- 
lar lesions  only. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  encephalitis  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  :  first  the  general  symptoms  of  the  infectious  disease,  and 
secondly  the  local  symptoms  of  tiie  particular  region  of  the  brain 
affected. 

The  general  symptoms  develop  acutely.  After  a  day  or  two  of  in- 
definite feelings  of  malaise,  attended  by  vertigo  and  headache,  and  in 
children  by  extreme  fretfulness,  there  is  a  sudden  chill,  attended  some- 
times by  vomiting  and  by  a  convulsion,  followed  by  a  state  of  stupor 
or  coma.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  102°  or  104°  F.,  the  pulse 
is  rapid  but  regular,  the  respiration  normal,  rarely  of  the  Cheyne- 
Stokes  type.  In  the  state  of  stupor  there  is  restlessness  and  delirium. 
This  stupor  may  deepen  into  a  coma  which  may  never  be  recovered 
from.  If  the  patient  does  not  die  in  the  coma  he  gradually  recovers 
consciousness,  but  delirium  and  even  acute  maniacal  excitement  are 
not  uncommon  for  a  week  or  more,  and  have  been  known  to  continue 
with  fever  for  twenty  days.  The  recovery  of  consciousness  is  slow, 
and  the  mind  is  not  clear  for  some  days.  The  fever  subsides  by  remis- 
sions in  the  morning  and  its  attendant  symptoms  of  general  constitu- 
tional disturbance  gradually  pass  away.  Leuoocytosis  is  observed 
throughout.  A  day  or  two  after  the  onset  some  locjil  symptoms  become 
evident,  and  then  the  diagnosis  of  hemiplegia,  or  of  ophthalmoplegia, 
or  of  bulbar  palsy,  may  be  made. 

The  local  symptoms  in  the  first  type  of  case  are  aphasia,  or  hemi- 
plegia, or  monoplegia,  and  these  are  not  infrequently  combined  at  the 
outset.  The  aphasia,  as  a  rule,  passes  away,  but  some  degree  of  hemi- 
plegia or  monoplegia  remains.  Thus,  in  one  of  my  patients,  while 
total  aphasia  and  right  hemiplegia  occurred  at  the  onset,  a  pamlysis 
with  athetosis  of  the  right  arm  was  the  only  permanent  symptom.  In 
another  case  which  developed  suddenly  during  conv^alescence  from 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  a  left  hemiplegia  with  mentiil  weakness 
remains. 

In  another  ty[)e  of  case  the  local  symptoms  may  be  sensory  rather 
than  motor,  some  form  of  word-blindness  or  word-deafness  being  a  per- 
manent result,  or  hemianopsia,  as  in  a  case  of  Furbringer.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  is  the  origin  of  deaf-mutism  in  some  cases. 

In  other  cases  a  state  of  imbecility  develops,  and  the  chikl  naturally 
bom,  and  bright  before  the  attack,  grows  up  deficient  in  intelligence 
and  in  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind. 

In  some  rare  cases,  as  in  one  of  my  own,  the  local  symptoms  point 
to  the  cerebellum  as  the  site  of  the  inflammation.  A  child  of  three 
years,  able  to  walk  and  feed  itself,  was  left  after  such  an  acute  attack, 
which  came  on  after  measles,  with  a  great  degree  of  ataxia  in  the  hands 
and  an  inability  to  balance  itself  on  its  feet,  to  stand  or  to  walk  or  to 
sit  up  without  the  aid  of  its  hands.  In  one  such  case  of  Bethe  cere- 
bellar lesions  were  found. 
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In  all  these  types  of  cases  epilepsy  of  the  cortical  variety  is  a  com- 
mon sequel,  and  may  be  the  only  permanent  symptom  remaining.  It 
is  my  belief  that  many  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy,  especially 
those  that  are  characterized  by  a  uniform  sensory  or  motor  aura, 
originate  in  acute  encephalitis  during  infancy  or  childhood. 

In  another  type  of  cases  (polio-encephalitis  superior  of  Wernicke) 
the  local  symptoms  are  confined  to  the  eye  muscles ;  there  is  ptosis  of 
one  or  both  eyes ;  the  eyeballs  cannot  be  moved  voluntarily  together ; 
there  is  some  form  of  strabismus;  there  is  nystagmus,  and  in  a  few 
cases  optic  neuritis  has  been  observed.  There  is  always  intense 
vertigo  with  this  condition,  and  hence  a  staggering  gait  is  sometimes 
noticed.  I  have  seen  but  one  such  case.  The  patient  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  recovered  entirely  within  a  year.  Weakness,  tremor,  and 
ataxia  of  the  limbs,  facial  paralysis,  difficulty  in  speech  and  in  swal- 
lowing have  occurred  in  die  severer  cases.  In  adults,  especially  in 
patients  who  are  alcoholics,  this  type  is  more  common  than  the  hemi- 
plegic  type.  It  may  develop  with  few  constitutional  symptoms  and 
even  without  fever.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  acute  anterior  polio- 
myelitis in  adults. 

In  still  another  group  of  cases  the  local  symptoms  are  those  of  an 
acute  bulbar  palsy.  Speech,  swallowing,  and  respiration  are  affected, 
the  various  characteristic  signs  of  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis 
appear  simultaneously,  and  in  these  cases  a  fatal  result  is  more  com- 
mon than  recovery.  These  have  been  termed  polio-encephalitis 
inferior.  But  the  lesion  is  not  always  limited  to  the  gray  matter  of 
the  pons  and  medulla,  and  when  it  extends  to  the  tracts  passing 
through  them  the  symptoms  may  be  widespread.  Thus  various  forms 
of  alternating  hemiplegia  and  hcmianaesthesia  or  general  paralysis  may 
be  the  result. 

The  combination  of  cerebral  with  spinal  symptoms  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

The  course  of  the  case  in  all  these  various  types  is  usually  one  of 
gradual  improvement,  and  a  final  recovery  with  a  few  local  symptoms 
remain.  Such  are  monoplegia,  sensory  defects  in  the  visual  field, 
paralysis  of  one  or  two  ocular  muscles,  or  epilepsy.  In  some  cases 
all  the  local  symptoms  disappear,  and  then  it  is  evident  that  few 
neurones  were  actually  destroyed  by  the  inflammation.  In  other  cases 
a  most  irregular  combination  of  symptoms  such  as  nystagmus,  defective 
articulation,  tremor,  and  some  form  of  paralysis,  remains,  and  the 
terminal  state  is  identical  with  that  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  during  the  acute  onset  must  be  guarded, 
as  death  sometimes  occurs.  It  will  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  especially  on  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  and  upon  the 
depth  of  the  coma,  the  degree  of  temperature,  the  condition  of  the 
pulse  and  respiration,  and  the  power  of  the  individual  to  combat  an 
acute  infection.  The  prognosis  after  the  acute  stage  has  passed  is 
favorable  for  recovery,  and  even  serious  local  symptoms  may  pass 
away.     The  prognosis  is  better  than  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  embo- 
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lism  or  thrombosis,  as  the  focus  of  disease  is  usually  smaller  and  there 
is  not  such  a  gross  lesion.  Recurrence  of  the  disease  has  been  seen  in 
three  cases  only  (Dinken,  Wiener,  and  Oppenheim). 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  divides  itself  into  the  care  of  the 
patient  during  the  acute  stage  and  tlie  treatment  of  local  symptoms 
later.  At  the  outset  purgatives  may  be  given  and  ice  applied  to  the 
head,  and  antipyretics  may  be  used  freely,  antipyrine,  quinine,  salicin. 
Leeches  to  the  mastoid  region  are  to  be  applied  excepting  in  very 
ansemic  persons,  and  may  be  repeated  daily  during  the  febrile  stage. 
Hot  baths  with  mustard  may  be  given  to  children,  and  hot  foot  baths 
to  adults.  When  the  stage  of  onset  is  over  tlie  various  local  symptoms 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  case  were  one  of  apo- 
plexy, or  of  ophtlialmoplegia,  or  of  bulbar  palsy,  or  of  infantile  spinal 
paralysis. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MENINGO-ENCEPHALITIS.     PARESIS.     DEMENTIA  PARALYTICA. 

Pabesis  or  dementia  paralytica  is  a  diffuse  degenerative  disease  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  characterized  by  mental,  motor,  sensory,  and  vaso- 
motor symptoms,  of  progressive  course  and  fatal  ending. 

Etiology. — Males  are  much  more  liable  to  paresis  than  females. 
It  is  a  disease  of  early  adult  life,  the  majority  of  cases  developing 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty-five  years ;  but  no  age  is  exempt 
as  cases  have  been  reported  both  in  chilcUiood  and  in  old  age.  Mott^ 
has  recently  reported  22  cases  of  juvenile  general  paresis,  and  has  col- 
lected 75  other  cases.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  disease  may 
develop  in  children.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  hereditary  syphilis 
was  found  to  be  the  cause.  It  is  a  post-syphilitic  disease  in  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  cases,  though  statistics  gathered  from  54  different 
authorities  by  Mott*  gave  a  varying  percentage  from  11  per  cent,  to 
94  per  cent.  But,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia,  it  is  not  due  to  an  active 
syphilitic  process,  since  the  pathological  lesions  are  not  peculiarly 
syphilitic,  and  it  is  not  arrested  by  antisyphilitic  treatment.  The 
interval  between  the  syphilitic  infection  and  the  onset  of  paresis  is 
usually  a  considerable  one — from  five  to  fifteen  years.  Mental  strain 
and  anxiety  are  the  chief  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  The  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  attain  financial  and  social  success,  the  enormous  respon- 
sibilities undertaken  by  ambitious  men,  the  effort  to  carry  through  large 
projects,  and  the  ceaseless  work  day  and  night,  with  no  rest  and  litde 
sleep,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  present  time  in  our  large  cities, 
are  the  chief  factors  in  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  eases  of 
paresis.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  more  highly 
civilized,  the  more  mentally  active  type  of  men.  Hence,  the  higher 
classes  are  more  liable  than  the  lower,  and  those  who  lead  an  agricul- 
tural life  are  almost  exempt.  Peterson  states  that  in  Egypt  the  dis- 
ease is  very  rare,  though  syphilis  is  prevalent  there.  The  Moham- 
medans do  not  use  alcohol.  Alcoholism  and  excess  in  sexual  indulgence 
are  certainly  additional  factors  in  its  production.  A  certain  number 
of  cases  seem  to  be  traceable  to  injuries  of  the  head  and  to  sunstroke. 

Pathology. — The  disease  begins  with  changes  in  the  vessels, 
hyperaemia  of  the  pia  and  small  cortical  vessels,  increase  of  nuclei 
in  the  vessel  walls,  occasional  stasis  in  the  capillaries,  and  exudation 
of  serum  into  the  lymph  spaces.  As  it  advances,  a  formation  of  fusi- 
form dilatations  of  the  vessels  and  the  development  of  fibrils  of  con- 

*  Archives  of  Neurology  of  London  County  Asylums,  1899,  vol.  i.,  p.  250. 
«Loc  cit,  p.  169. 
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nective  tissue  between  the  vessel  walls  and  the  surrounding  neuroglia 
occur.  In  the  neuroglia  at  the  same  time  a  marked  increase  of  the 
nucleated  cells,  with  numerous  branching  processes  is  in  progress, 
nimierous  spider  cells  developing  throughout  tlie  cortex,  around  the 
vessels  and  lymph  spaces,  and  about  the  nerve  cells.  This  increase 
of  neuroglia  goes  on  rapidly,  producing  a  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  cortex, 
which  is  followed  by  retraction  of  the  tissue  leading  to  atrophic  shrink- 
ing. The  entire  brain  takes  part  to  a  lesser  degree  in  this  process.  In 
the  cerebral  tissue  at  the  same  time  there  is  in  progress  a  degeneration 
of  the  finest  nerve  fibrillse  and  of  the  branching  processes  of  tlie  nerve 
cells.  This  begins  in  the  tangential  fibres  of  the  first  layer  of  the  cor- 
tex, but  later  involves  all  the  layers  of  cells.  A  swelling  chromatoly- 
sis,  with  hyaline  or  fatty  degeneration,  vacuolization,  pigmentation, 
and  final  atrophy  of  the  cell  bodies  takes  place.  The  formation  of 
cystic  cavities  throughout  both  gray  and  white  matter  is  often  observed. 

Mott,*  whose  investigations  are  most  reliable,  believes  that  the  start- 
ing point  of  paresis  is  a  degeneration  in  the  neurones  of  the  cortex. 
This  is  attended  by  the  production  of  choline  (see  page  29)  which  can 
be  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  paretics.  Choline  is  a  toxic 
substance  causing  a  depression  of  the  heart  and  a  lowering  of  arterial 
pressure.  Mott  believes  that  its  presence  causes  a  venous  stasis  in  the 
veins  of  the  brain,  especially  those  of  the  convexity  opening  into  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  in  which  the  blood  flows  contrary  to  gnivity.  (See 
Fig.  209,  page  477.)  He  points  out  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  domain 
of  these  veins  that  the  thickening  of  the  pia  arachnoid  occurs.  The 
choline  accumulates  in  the  perivascular  lynii)h  spaces  about  the  veins, 
causing  stasis  and  inflammation,  which  are  intensified  by  the  action  of 
gravity  in  the  veins  that  empty  into  the  longitudinal  sinus.  CEdema 
of  the  brain  follows,  and  this  is  always  present  in  paretic  bmins.  The 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  contains  leucocytes  in  nmch  greater  number  than 
in  health. 

The  final  result  of  these  pathologicid  processes  in  the  vessels,  neu- 
roglia, and  cerebral  substance  is  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the  brain,  so 
that  it  weighs  much  less  than  normal,  sometimes  only  two-thirds  of  die 
normal,  the  left  hemisphere  being  more  atrophied  than  the  right  one ; 
it  appears  shrunken,  the  convolutions  being  narrow  and  the  sulci  open ; 
the  brain  tissue  is  hard,  pale,  friable,  pignientixl  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  convolutions  adherent  to  the  pia,  which  is  opacjue  and  thickened. 
When  the  pia  is  stripped  off,  i)ortion8  of  the  (M)rtex  come  away  with  it. 
The  thickness  of  the  cortex  is  seen  to  be  much  reduc^ed.  A  thickened 
condition  of  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles  is  uniformly  found.  There 
is  usually  an  increase  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles  and  beneath  the  pia. 
As  a  complication  the  lesions  of  pachymeningitis  with  hsematoma  are 
not  infrequently  present.  All  of  the  changes  in  the  cortex  are  more 
marked  in  the  frontal  lobes  and  motor  area  and  about  the  fissures  of 
Sylvius,  but  in  the  later  stages  of  the  diseas(»  no  part  of  the  cortex  is 
normal.     In  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  spinal  lesions  are  found  in 

*  Arckives  of  Neurology  of  London  County  Asylums,  vol.  i.,  p.  396. 
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addition  to  the  cerebral  lesions.  These  consist  of  sclerosis  in  the  pos- 
terior and  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  There  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  posterior  sclerosis  is  the  first  lesion  to  appear,  and  in  these  the 
lesions  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  well  marked,  as  already  described,  page 
280.  In  other  cases  they  appear  after  the  condition  of  paresis  has 
developed,  and  then  they  are  not  so  complete.  The  sclerosis  in  the 
lateral  columns  is  usually  due  to  secondary  degeneration  in  the  motor 
tracts  after  changes  in  the  motor  cells  of  the  cortex. 

Symptoms. — Paresis  begins,  as  a  rule,  very  gradually,  so  that 
many  cases  are  overlooked  and  others  are  considered  as  neurasthenia 
or  dyspepsia  for  some  months,  there  being  present  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  one  or  both  of  these  diseases.  After  a  time  the  friends  of  the 
patient  begin  to  notice  that  he  is  not  acting  naturally,  that  he  is  unusu- 
ally irritable  or  excitable,  is  oflPended  or  delighted  at  slight  provoca- 
tion, is  variable  in  his  moods,  and  appears  at  times  inattentive,  forget- 
ful, and  careless  of  the  proprieties.  Soon  it  is  found  that  his  affairs 
are  in  confusion,  his  accounts  not  properly  kept,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  his  attention  concentrated  upon  important  business  or 
upon  any  train  of  thought,  so  that  his  conversation  becomes  noticeably 
fragmentary.  He  cannot  do  his  work,  and  yet  resents  any  interference 
with  it,  maintaining  that  he  is  perfectly  well.  He  will  admit  some 
confusion  of  thought,  some  cerebral  sensations  of  discomfort,  irritability 
and  sleeplessness.  His  memory  for  recent  occurrences  then  begins  to 
fail.  He  neglects  engagements ;  he  disregards  obligations,  sleeps  in 
company,  loses  his  temper,  and  uses  bad  language  at  home  or  in  public, 
neglects  his  family,  and,  though  previously  moral  in  conduct,  indulges 
in  alcoholic  and  sexual  excesses.  By  this  time  it  is  noticed  that  his 
speech  is  a  little  thick,  indistinct,  and  hesitating,  and  a  fine  tremor  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  and  possibly  of  the  hands  may  be  detected.  The 
affection  is  one  of  fine  coordinated  movements — a  cortical  ataxia  rather 
than  gross  paralysis.  The  pupils  are  often  unequal,  or  contracted,  or 
dilated,  and  react  very  slowly  to  the  light  in  the  early  stage  ;  and  soon 
fail  to  react  to  light  at  all,  though  they  react  in  accommodation. 

During  this  period  of  invasion  headache  and  sleeplessness  are  some- 
times prominent  symptoms,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  weight  goes  on. 
From  the  outset  restlessness  is  noticeable,  and  after  a  time  it  seems 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  keep  quiet,  he  wants  to  take  all  kinds  of 
exercise,  to  walk  for  miles,  to  go  about  even  when  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
His  intellectual  powers  are  notably  weakened,  he  is  no  longer  attentive, 
logical,  self-controlled,  cautious,  or  careful  in  conduct,  and  the  change 
of  character  becomes  apparent  both  to  his  family  and  to  his  acquaint- 
ances. This  period  of  invasion  varies  from  one  to  three  years,  and 
may  be  interrupted  by  periods  of  subsidence  of  many  of  the  symptoms. 
It  usually  goes  on  to  the  full  development  of  the  disease. 

When  paretic  dementia  is  fully  developed  numerous  symptoms  pre- 
sent themselves  —  both  mental  and  physical. 

The  power  of  sensory  perception  is  not  impaired,  but  the  patient  is 
often  so  preoccupied  or  indifferent  that  he  does  not  notice  fully  or 
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remember  the  subjects  to  which  attention  is  directed.  His  mind  passes 
rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  he  does  not  perceive  anything 
accurately.  Thus  a  patient  will  forget  that  he  has  dined,  or  n^lect  to 
put  on  some  of  his  clothes,  will  expose  his  person,  or  will  commit 
openly  small  thefts,  will  make  serious  mistakes  in  his  accounts  or  ap- 
pointments, merely  from  a  lack  of  careful  perception  and  consequent 
impairment  of  memory.  Illusions  and  hallucinations  occur  only  toward 
the  close  of  the  disease,  and  are  followed  by  a  marked  loss  of  power  of 
sensory  perception  when  the  dementia  becomes  extreme. 

The  power  of  logical  thought  is  impaired  very  early.  The  patient 
shows  impaired  judgment  from  the  outset,  takes  little  notice  of  impor- 
tant matters,  dwells  upon  trivial  things,  acts  without  consideration,  and 
indulges  in  extravagant  schemes,  reckless  expenditures,  and  excesses  of 
many  kinds  which  his  better  judgment  would  condemn.  He  may  be- 
come exceedingly  immoral,  all  restraints  of  society,  religion,  and  mor- 
ality being  wliolly  neglected.  He  becomes  profane,  obscene,  and  tipsy. 
He  very  frequently  develops  a  delusion  of  grandeur,  says  that  he  never 
wUs  so  well  in  his  life,  believes  that  he  is  the  strongest,  the  brightest, 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  wealthy  of  men.  And  he  acts  at  times  in 
accordance  witli  his  delusion,  undertaking  the  most  extravagant  and 
impossible  schemes  without  any  r^ard  for  his  actual  circumstances. 
Many  a  patient  involves  himself  and  others  in  financial  difficulties  by 
undertaking  colossal  combinations  and  extensive  business  organizations 
far  beyond  his  powers  or  means,  before  it  is  realized  that  these  schemes 
are  the  product  of  an  unbalanced  mind.  Yet  the  delusions  are  not 
carried  out  fully  in  his  actions,  and  he  mixes  ordinary  affairs  with 
them  in  an  incongruous  manner.  The  delusions  are  not  as  fixed  or 
as  systematized  as  in  paranoia.  The  development  of  such  delusions 
is  a  sure  sign,  in  Meynert's  opinion,  that  an  atrophy  of  the  brain  has 
begun. 

His  emotional  state  is  unstable.  He  has  little  control  over  its  mani- 
festations, can  be  moved  to  tears  or  to  laughter  in  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  conversation,  can  be  excited  or  depre^jsed  by  suggestions.  He 
is  sometimes  depressed  for  days,  and  feels  discomfort,  but  does  not 
blame  himself,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  depression  may  become  excited. 
He  is  usually  sanguine  and  hopeful,  and  his  emotion  is  usually  in 
accordance  with  his  delusion,  one  of  exaltation.  At  times  or  on  pro- 
vocation the  excitement  may  become  maniacal,  and  outbursts  of  rage 
or  of  frenzy  are  not  infrequent  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Hence 
a  paretic  dement  is  never  a  harmless  member  of  society,  but  requires 
to  be  watched.     He  rarely  shows  any  tendency  to  suicide. 

Voluntary  action  and  conduct  are  affected  from  the  outset ;  indeed 
it  IS  by  clmnjre  in  conduct  that  the  changes  in  thought  and  character 
are  chiefly  betraye<l,  and  the  weak  logit^al  power  made  manifest.  In- 
consistency is  evident  in  s])eech  and  conduct.  Acts  are  done  without 
c^onsideration  ;  thus  impulsive  acts,  su(ih  as  stealing,  forgery,  enormous 
exiK'iKlitun's,  even  murder  may  l)e  performed  under  sudden  excitement 
or  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion,  or  in  a  fit  of  frenzy.     All  the 
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ordinary  restraints  to  conduct  seem  to  be  removed^  and  instinct  rather 
than  morality  is  the  guide^  self-control  being  greatly  weakened. 

Self-consciousness  appears  to  be  very  imperfect.  The  patient  does 
not  appreciate  the  inconsistency  between  his  previous  personality  and 
his  present  acts ;  he  does  not  notice  the  growing  anxiety  of  his  family ; 
he  regards  with  indifference  loss  of  means,  or  even  his  confinement  in 
an  asyliun ;  he  is  usually  so  engaged  in  his  imaginary  undertakings 
under  the  influence  of  his  delusions  that  he  is  contented  wherever  he 
is.  His  personality  may  be  changed,  and  he  may  imagine  himself  a 
prince,  a  millionaire,  a  deity.  Gradually  the  consciousness  becomes 
obscured,  he  recollects  little  regarding  his  illness,  and  as  the  deeper 
dementia  ensues  he  becomes  indifferent,  dull,  stupid,  and  finally  almost 
stuporous.  In  the  final  condition  of  dementia  all  mental  action  is 
suspended. 

The  physical  symptoms  are  as  marked  as  the  mental  symptoms,  and 
in  many  cases  are  the  first  to  appear. 

Motor  disturbances  appear  early.  There  is  restlessness,  a  tendency 
to  be  in  constant  motion.  The  patient  takes  long  walks  or  rides, 
indulges  in  unusual  exercise,  wishes  to  be  going  out  to  theatres  every 
night,  to  visit  friends  all  the  time,  and  is  not  content  to  lead  an  ordi- 
nary quiet  life,  as  before  his  illness.  He  has  a  sense  of  physical  power, 
and  is  eager  to  show  his  strength,  though  this  may  really  be  impaired 
He  is  very  talkative,  discussing  subjects  of  which  he  knows  little,  or  talk- 
ing at  random.  Tremor  of  the  muscles  appears  early,  first  in  the 
tongue,  then  in  the  face  and  hands,  and  finally  any  motion  is  attended 
with  some  trembling.  This  tremor  is  followed  by  incoordination, 
which  shows  itself  in  thickness  and  indistinctness  of  speech,  in  irregu- 
larity of  handwriting,  in  clumsiness  in  handling  things,  and  an  awk- 
ward, unsteady,  stumbling  gait.  The  speech  is  quite  characteristic, 
letters  being  slurred  and  words  mispronounced,  so  that  any  long  word 
or  combination  of  difficult  syllables,  like  "  third  artillery  brigade,'^ 
cannot  be  said.  In  writing  the  patient  will  omit  letters  from  words, 
later  may  write  wholly  unintelligible  phrases,  or  even  merely  make 
marks  on  the  paper,  and  yet  not  appreciate  these  defects  of  writing. 
From  the  first  his  handwriting  is  changed,  lines  being  irregular,  letters 
too  small  or  too  large,  and  badly  written.  The  facial  expression  be- 
comes blank  and  inane  —  no  appearance  of  thought  or  interest  being 
manifest,  but  when  he  talks  an  excessive  play  of  the  facial  muscles  is 
noticeable.  Paresis  shows  itself  after  a  time  in  the  limbs,  and  pro- 
gresses until  in  the  final  stage  there  is  total  paralysis,  with  increaseil 
reflex  action  and  loss  of  all  control  over  bladder  and  rectum.  Finally 
speech  may  become  impossible.  The  knee-jerks  are  either  much 
increased  or  are  lost  from  the  outset.  In  6(3  cases  observed  in  ray 
clinic  the  knee-jerks  were  increased  in  53  per  cent,  and  lost  in  30  per 
cent.* 

In  the  course  of  the  disease  epileptiform  attacks,  attacks  of  sudden 
loss  of  consciousness  without  convulsions,  and  attacks  of  monoplegia 

^  K  L,  Herst,  New  York  Medical  Record,  January,  1905. 
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or  hemiplegia,  temporary  or  permanent,  often  occur.     They  may  be 
the  initial  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Vasomotor  disturbances  are  also  present.  The  face  flushes  or  pales 
frequently,  there  are  sudden  attacks  of  vertigo  and  of  headache,  and 
of  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  head ;  the  pulse  is  usually  slow,  large,  and 
of  low  tension.  In  the  late  stages  venous  congestions  in  various  organs 
are  found,  and  hsematoma  of  the  ears. 

Lumbar  puncture  reveals  leucocytosis  of  the  spinal  fluid,  as  many  as 
100  leucocytes  being  found  in  3  c.c.  of  fluid.  This  is  an  early  symp- 
tom and  of  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  less  marked  than  motor  symptoms,  but  as  the 
disease  advances  anaesthesia  or  analgesia  of  the  limbs  may  be  found, 
especially  in  connection  with  hemiplegia. 

In  the  last  stage  trophic  disturbances  occur,  for  in  the  stupid,  dirty, 
helpless  state  of  the  patient  cleanliness  is  difficult  and  the  liability  to 
bed-sores  and  to  cystitis  is  great. 

Some  cases  are  complicated  by  the  development  of  spinal  sclerosis, 
either  in  the  form  of  i)osterior  or  of  lateral  sclerosis,  witfi  its  attendant 
symptoms,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  paresis  follows  the  spinal  disease. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mental  and  physical  symptoms  are  very  numer- 
ous. Many  cases  show  only  some  of  them  ;  others  present  all  the 
symptoms  during  tlie  course.  In  some  cases  the  mental  symptoms 
appear  early  and  are  more  prominent  throughout  than  the  physical 
symptoms ;  in  other  cases  the  reverse  is  obser\^ed.  A  few  cases  begin 
with  epileptiform  attacks.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  begin  with  a 
hsematoma  of  the  dura,  causing  an  attack  of  ai>oplexy  with  aphasia,  or 
hemiplegia,  or  hemianopsia.  These  symptoms  subside  rapidly,  so  that 
in  a  week  or  two  the  patient  may  appear  to  have  recovered.  But  later 
the  mental  and  pliysical  symptoms  of  paresis  appear,  and  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  a])oplexy  was  the  first  sign  of  paresis. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slowly  progressive,  though  remissions 
of  one  or  two  years  are  not  uncommon.  Its  average  duration  is  about 
three  years,  though  rapid  cases  may  terminate  within  a  year,  and  some 
are  known  to  have  lasted  five  or  six  years.  The  patients  die  of 
exhaustion  or  of  some  complicating  disease,  such  as  cystitis,  or  pneu- 
monia, or  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  paresis  is  to  be  made  from  the  combi- 
nation of  physical  signs  and  mentid  and  physical  symptoms.  The  loss 
of  pupil  reflex  to  light,  unecjual  pupils,  tremor  of  the  face  and  tongue, 
indistinct  sj)eech,  tremor  of  the  hands,  exaggeration  or  loss  of  the  knee- 
jerks  and  spinal  leucocytosis  are  objective  physical  signs  of  importance. 
The  mental  irritiibillty,  excitement  with  expansive  ideas,  defects  of 
memory  and  of  self-control  are  the  most  importimt  early  mental  symp- 
toms. Attiicks  of  epileptic  or  apoplectic  nature  are  the  most  important 
physical  symptoms. 

Neurasthenia  may  be  present  in  the  early  stage  of  paresis,  and  any 
or  all  of  its  symj)toms  may  then  be  a])parent.  But  a  neurasthenic 
patient  always  notices  every  symptom  minutely,  descrilxjs  it  fully,  and 
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discusses  its  significance,  while  a  paretic  is  usually  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  ill,  and  does  not  care  to  talk  about  his  health  as  much 
as  about  his  projects  and  success.  Defects  of  memory  and  of  speech 
are  rare  in  neurasthenia,  and  the  neurasthenic  presents  none  of  the 
physical  signs  of  paresis.  In  a  doubtful  case  it  is  on  the  appearance 
of  these  signs  only  that  the  diagnosis  of  paresis  can  be  made. 

There  are  some  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  which  resemble  paresis, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  in  the  early  stage  to  differentiate  these  diseases. 
Cerebral  syphilis  usually  causes  pain  in  the  head,  worse  at  night.  If 
it  produces  disturbance  of  speech  it  is  rather  in  the  form  of  true  aphasia, 
not  the  tremulous  indistinct  speech  of  paresis.  There  is  never  any 
tremor  of  face  and  hands,  and  hence  writing  is  clear  and  not  impaired 
unless  there  is  agraphia  with  aphasia,  and  this  differs  from  the  omis- 
sion of  letters  and  words  in  writing  present  in  paresis.  Optic  neuritis 
is  often  present  in  cerebral  syphilis,  but  very  rarely  in  paresis.  The 
emotional  state  is  usually  depressed  and  the  patient  anxious  in  syphilis, 
while  it  is  one  of  excitement  and  elation  in  paresis.  Delusions  are 
much  less  common  in  syphilis,  and  are  never  as  extreme  as  in  paresis. 
The  signs  of  dementia  are  more  marked  in  an  early  stage  than  they  are 
in  paresis ;  the  lack  of  memory,  lack  of  power  of  reasoning,  and  lack 
of  self-control  appearing  early  in  syphilis  and  late  in  paresis.  In 
syphilis  there  are  often  physical  signs  of  single  or  multiple  localizable 
lesions,  while  paresis  is  a  diffuse  disease.  The  course  of  the  case  in 
syphilis  is  variable,  with  much  improvement  under  treatment,  while  in 
paresis  it  is  usually  progressive. 

Multiple  sclerosis  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  paresis ;  as  the  nystag- 
mus, tremor  of  an  increasing  kind  on  effort,  tremor  of  the  head  and 
trunk,  and  absence  of  delusions  even  when  some  dementia  is  present 
are  characteristic  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

The  dementia  of  old  age  and  the  dementia  of  chronic  alcoholism  are 
not  attended  by  delusions  of  exaltation  and  grandeur. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  paresis  is  absolutely  bad.  Krafft- 
Ebing  declares  that  he  has  never  seen  a  recovery  in  2500  cases.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  remissions  in  the  symptoms  occur, 
especially  in  the  early  stage.  I  have  known  many  patients  who  have 
had  all  the  symptoms,  to  recover  for  a  time  under  quiet  rest  in  the 
country,  and  be  able  to  return  to  business.  Such  remission  may  last 
for  a  year  or  two,  during  which  time  the  only  evidence  of  the  disease 
may  be  the  inactive  pupil,  and  the  slight  tremor  of  the  hands,  and  the 
exaggerated  or  lost  knee-jerk.  I  have  never  known  these  physical 
signs  to  subside,  and  I  have  never  known  a  remission  to  last  more  than 
two  years.     Hence,  the  prognosis  as  to  recovery  is  bad. 

Treatment.  —  There  is  no  form  of  treatment  which  will  arrest 
paresis.  In  the  majority  of  patients  who  present  a  history  of  syphilis 
it  is  well  to  administer  a  thorough  course  of  inunctions  of  mercury, 
followed  by  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  this  treatment  being 
assisted  by  the  use  of  daily  hot  (105°  F.)  baths  for  half  an  hour.  In 
some  cases  I  have  seen  material  benefit  as  a  result,  and  a  remission  of 
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some  months  in  the  symptoms  usually  follows  such  a  course.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  patient  to  stop  all  business^  to  rest  and  to 
avoid  emotional  excitement.  Hence,  it  is  well  to  remove  him  from  his 
home  surroundings,  and,  as  he  is  not  fit  to  travel,  it  is  better  to  send 
him  to  a  sanitarium,  or  to  some  health  resort,  or  some  one  of  the  hot 
springs,  where  water  treatment  can  be  given.  Some  forms  of  hydro- 
therapy are  of  service  in  these  cases,  but  cold  baths  and  douches  are  to 
be  avoided.  A  tub  bath,  or  a  hot-air  box,  followed  by  a  shower  not 
below  80°  F.,  and  massage  daily  appears  to  exert  a  favorable  effect 
upon  the  circulation  and  to  quiet  many  nervous  symptoms.  When  the 
patient  becomes  uncontrollable  by  his  family  or  nurses  it  is  better  to 
commit  him  to  an  asylum  where  he  may  improve,  so  that  in  a  period 
of  remission  he  may  be  released  and  allowed  to  travel.  The  quiet 
routine  life  of  an  institution,  without  excitement  or  responsibility,  seems 
favorable  to  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  of  irritation. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  dementia  is  well-marked, 
care  in  an  asyliun,  or  in  a  home  well  secluded  and  provided  with  skilled 
nurses,  may  prolong  life  for  many  months. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  require  active  treatment.  Sleeplessness  must 
be  treated  by  hot  baths  at  night,  or  massage,  or  by  the  use  of  paralde- 
hyd  in  60-grain  dose,  or  trional  20  grains,  or  sulphonal  15  grains.  It 
is  well  to  give  hypnotics  with  hot  milk,  as  they  are  more  rapidly 
absorbed  and  more  efficacious.  The  motor  restlessness  leads  to  over- 
fatigue and  heart  failure ;  hence  very  many  short  walks  in  a  day,  each 
followed  by  a  short  rest,  are  better  than  the  long  tramps  which  these 
patients  are  proud  of  taking.  When  the  mental  excitement  becomes 
very  intense,  and  the  patients  cannot  be  controlled  by  argument,  active 
purgatives,  such  as  compound  cathartic  pills,  aloes,  or  croton  oil,  which 
cause  a  temporary  ansemia  of  the  brain,  will  quiet  them  better  than 
sedatives.  An  occasional  use  of  bromide,  or  bromide  and  chloral,  or 
even  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  ^,  or  hydrobromate  of 
hypscincyj^  grain,  may,  however,  l^e  necessary  to  allay  excitement. 
A  single  dose  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  one  drachm,  may  have  the  same 
effect,  but  the  continued  use  of  ergot  is  to  be  avoided. 
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ABSCESS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


Etiology.  —  Abscess  of  the  brain  occurs  aa  a  sequel  to  iujurics  of 
the  heiui,  with  and  occasionally  without  fracture.  In  cases  of  com- 
pouD(]  fructure  or  of  wounds  in  which  a  septic  infection  occurs  at  the 
time  ol'  the  injury  such  abscess  formation  is  to  be  expected.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  a  small  bit  of  bone  or  a  foreign  body  remains  in 
the  brain.  In  cases  where  the  scalp  is  only  bruised  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  source  of  infection.  Von  Bergman  declares  that  a 
simple  contusion  of  tiie  head  is  not  capable  of  causing  an  abscess,  but 
I  have  setm  it  in  several  cases  where  the  scalp  was  not  brolien,  though 
the  bone  was  fractured.  In  some  cases  the  abscess  follows  soon  after 
the  injury;  in  other  cases  tlie  symptoms  do  not  develop  for  many 
weeks  or  months ;  and  coses  are  on  record  where  the  only  explanation 
for  the  presence  of  a  latent  abscess  found  unexpectedly  at  the  autopsy 
Wiis  an  injury  received  years  before. 


In  the  case  of  an  infant  seen  with  Poore  at  St,  Mary's  Hospital,  a 
fall  upon  the  left  parietal  bone,  causing  a  laceration  of  the  scalp  and 
an  indentation  of  tlie  soft  l>one,  was  followed  within  two  weeks  by  the 
development  of  right  hemiplegia  with  hemianopsia.  At  the  autopsy  a 
large  cerebral  abscess  was  found  beneath  the  site  of  the  injury  within 
653 
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the  white  matter  of  the  brain^  there  being  no  apparent  affection  of  the 
cortex  for  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  abscess.  The  abscess  had 
a  thick  capsule  and  was  well  defined.  (See  Fig.  227.)  An  attempt 
was  made  to  open  it,  but  the  operation  had  to  be  suspended  on  account 
of  the  collapse  of  the  patient. 

In  a  second  case,  seen  with  McBurney  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  left  parietsd  bone, 
which  had  healed,  had  been  followed  three  months  later  by  the  gradual 
development  of  paralysis  of  the  right  leg.  At  the  operation  a  large 
abscess  was  found  involving  the  superior  parietal  lobule  and  adjacent 
portion  of  the  posterior  central  convolution.  In  the  midst  of  the 
abscess  a  considerable  piece  of  bone  was  found,  which  evidently  had 
been  driven  in  at  the  time  of  the  fracture.  The  operation  was 
successful.  The  patient  recovered  and  gradually  regained  power 
in  the  leg. 

In  a  third  case,  also  seen  with  McBurney  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  a 
similar  compound  depressed  fracture,  with  spicula  of  bone  in  the  brain, 
had  led  to  tfie  development  of  an  abscess  within  two  weeks  of  the  time 
of  fracture.  The  abscess  cavity  invaded  the  middle  third  of  the  motor 
area,  and  caused  hemiplegia  with  paralysis  chiefly  marked  in  the  arm, 
and  here,  too,  at  tlie  time  of  operation,  pieces  of  bone  had  to  be 
removed  as  well  as  the  purulent  accumulation  around  them.  The 
operation  was  successful  and  the  boy  recovered. 

In  a  fourth  case,  seen  with  McCosh  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  a 
fracture  of  the  skull  over  the  left  occipital  region  had  produced  well- 
marked  right  homonymous  hemianopsia.  Trephining  resulted  in  the 
successful  evacuation  of  the  abscess,  but  the  hemianopsia  remained 
permanently. 

In  22  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain  observed  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  12  have  been  due  to  trauma. 

The  second  and  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  brain  abscess 
is  chronic  otitis  media.  A  very  thin  layer  of  bone  separates  the  cavity 
of  the  middle  ear  from  the  dura  and  brain.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  slight  degree  of  caries  in  this  bone  will  open  a  way  for  the 
entrance  of  microorganisms,  and  their  development  will  lead  to  either 
purulent  meningitis  or  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  Such  an 
abscess  may  develop  in  the  temj)oral  lobe  of  the  brain  or  in  the  lateral 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Fig.  228  and  Plate  XXII,  show  such 
abscesses. 

The  first  attack  of  otitis  media  is  rarely  followed  by  a  brain  abscess. 
It  is  in  the  chronic  eases,  where  as  time  has  gone  on  the  bone  has  been 
slowly  eroded,  that  a  sudden  attu(»k  of  inflammation  of  the  ear  goes 
on  to  the  fornuition  of  the  brain  abscess. 

Many  cas(\s  in  adult  life  are  tniced  to  infectious  otitis  media  occur- 
ring in  childhcHxl,  the  fre([uency  of  this  complication  of  scarlatina  and 
mejisles  being  well  known. 

In  all  sncli  cases  there  is  a  history  of  a  chronic  purulent  discharge 
from  the  ciir,  which  from  time  to  time  ceases,  but  recurs,  and  then 
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guddeoly  nn  acute  atturk  of  paiu  in  the  ear  wicure,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  abscess.  In  other  caaca  tlie  acute 
attack  of  otitis  subsides,  but  the  patient  does  not  feel  quite  well,  and 
after  some  weeks  tlie  signs  of  a  braiu  abscess  occur. 

Korner  has  shown  that  such  abscesses  are  more  commoo  on  the 
right  side.  Barr  in  a  collection  of  76  such  abscesses  found  55  in  tlie 
temporal  lobe,  13  in  the  cerebellum,  2  in  the  pons,  and  1  in  the  crus. 
Poulsen  collected  13  cases  of  abscess,  of  which  9  were  in  the  temporal 
lobe  and  4  in  the  cerebellum.  Between  1900  and  1905  82  abscesses 
secondary  to  otitis  media  have  been  published  ;  of  these  54  were  in  the 
temporal  lobe,  25  in  the  cerebellum  and  2  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and  1 
in  the  tliird  frontal  convolution. 


Fici.  228. 


A  third  cause  of  brain  absi*»a  is  a  carious  process  starting  in  the 
nasal  cavity  or  orbit,  or  an  iufectir»n  after  some  operation  upon  these 
parts.  Thus,  some  years  ago,  before  the  importance  of  a.septic  sui^ry 
was  appreciated,  I  saw  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  frontal  lobe,  with 
sudden  death,  which  followed  within  a  week  of  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  an  exostosis  of  the  septum.  I  have  known  of  several 
similar  cases,  and  Kahut  and  Dreyf'uss  have  collected  a  number. 

Abscess  of  the  brain  has  been  known  to  follow  erysipelas  of  the 
face  and  head. 

Metastatic  abscess  in  the  brain  al\er  abscess  and  giLUgrene  of  the 
lung  is  not  very  common,  but  occurs.  Nahter  has  collected  8  such 
cases  in  a  study  of  100  cases  of  pulmonary  gangrene.  It  may  also 
follow  broncliiectatic  abscess,  empyema  and  pyiemia,  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis, and  abscess  in  any  organ.     In  these  cases  there  are  small 
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multiple  abscesses  in  the  brain,  whose  existence  is  usually  overlooked, 
as  the  general  symptoms  of  the  original  disease  obscure  the  cerebral 
symptoms. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  cases  of  unknown  origin  the  cere- 
bral abscess  is  the  result  of  some  infection,  and  many  forms  of  infec- 
tious disease  —  typhus,  typhoid,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  measles, 
influenza,  and  tuberculosis  have  been  considered  the  starting  point  of 
cerebral  abscess  in  various  reported  cases. 

Pathology. — Abscess  in  the  brain  is  the  result  of  a  purulent  enceph- 
alitis. Streptococcus  pyogenes,  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  albus 
and  citreus,  and  pneumococcus  have  been  found  in  such  abscesses.  It 
may  present  several  different  appearances.  There  may  be  a  small, 
localized,  softened  condition  of  the  brain  tissue,  in  which  on  micro- 
scopic examination  leucocytes,  pus  cells,  and  microorganisms  are  found. 
This  is  the  condition  in  metastatic  abscesses.  Von  Bergman  reports 
a  case  in  which  100  sueh  little  collections  of  pus  were  found  in  one 
brain  in  a  patient  who  had  pyaemia  after  gangrene  of  the  leg. 

There  may  be  a  collection  of  pus  within  an  irregular  cavity  without 
distinct  wall,  but  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  pulpy,  broken  down, 
and  hemorrhagic  area  of  brain  tissue.  The  pus  is  green  or  brown  and 
fetid.  Such  abscesses  extend  rapidly  and  lead  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Even  if  evacuated  and  drained  they  are  likely  to  go  on,  and  very  often 
set  up  a  meningitis. 

There  may  be  a  collection  of  pus  enclosed  in  a  thick  connective- 
tissue  capsule  lying  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  and  quite  distinct 
from  the  brain  tissue.  This  form  oce4isionally  shows  a  tendency  to 
rapid  progress,  but  is  usually  of  slow  growth.  It  usually  lies  in  or  on 
the  brain  like  a  tumor,  causing  symptoms  of  pressure ;  or  it  may  cause 
no  symptoms  whatever,  and  surprise  the  pathologist  at  the  autopsy. 
This  form  is  probably  a  terminal  result  of  the  second  form  described, 
nature  forming  a  protecting  capsule  to  the  disintegrated  tissue  and 
shutting  up  the  pus  in  the  thick  wall ;  but  such  a  process  may  go  on 
with  some  rapidity,  as  I  have  seen  a  thick  wall  in  a  case  of  abscess  of 
but  three  weeks'  duration.  The  existence  of  the  wall  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  the  abscess,  and  in  such  cases 
an  infiltration  of  the  brain  tissue  about  it  with  pus,  leucocytes  and 
bacteria  has  been  found.  The  size  of  such  an  abscess  varies.  It  is 
usually  about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  but  may  be  much  larger.  The 
rupture  of  such  a  capsule  may  cause  sudden  death,  as  in  one  of  my 
patients.  It  may  rupture  inward  into  the  ventricle  or  outward  on  to 
the  surface.     It  is  not  possible  for  an  abscess  to  be  absorbed. 

In  many  cases  of  abscess  there  occurs  a  complicating  meningitis  or 
thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  just  prior  to  death. 

83niiptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  ccrobnil  abscess  are,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  :  1.  Headache,  general  but  sometimes  located 
over  the  seat  of  the  abscess.  2.  A  change  in  mental  characteristics, 
of  the  nature  of  irritability,  alternating  with  dulness,  imperfect 
attention,  slowness  of  thought,  and  defects  of  memory  —  a  semicoma- 
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tose  condition  and  appearance  of  illness  out  of  proportion  to  the  other 
symptoms.  3.  Abnormal  temperature.  4.  Tenderness  of  the  head  to 
percussion^  with  change  in  the  percussion  note  over  the  seat  of  the 
abscess.  5.  Facial  palsy  of  the  peripheral  type  upon  the  side  affected. 
6.  Optic  neuritis.  7.  (Jeneral  febrile  symptoms  with  occasional  chills. 
The  development  of  these  symptoms  in  a  patient  who  had  had  an  injury 
of  the  head^  or  is  the  subject  of  chronic  otitis  media^  or  who  has  been 
exposed  to  any  of  the  causes  already  mentioned^  should  awaken  grave 
anxiety. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  these  symptons  are  distinctly  diag- 
nostic of  brain  abscess,  for  all  of  them  may  occur  in  meningitis  or  in 
thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  and  all  of  them  may  vary  in  severity  in 
any  given  case.  I  have  seen  such  a  combination  of  symptoms  in  patients 
with  otitis  media  purulenta  who,  by  proper  surgical  treatment,  have 
gone  on  to  recovery  without  any  subsequent  evidences  of  brain  abscess. 

Thus  in  two  of  the  cases  of  traumatic  abscess  of  the  brain  already 
mentioned  headache  was  not  present.  In  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  cere- 
bellum which  I  saw  with  Gorham  Bacon,*  headache  was  not  a  very 
marked  symptom  until  late  in  the  disease,  some  time  after  the  ban- 
ning of  the  abscess ;  and  in  a  case  of  abscess  subsequent  to  ear  disease, 
seen  with  McBumey,  headache,  though  present,  was  never  very  severe. 
In  other  patients,  however,  I  have  known  it  to  be  intense,  so  that  it 
formed  the  chief  complaint.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  from  the 
degree  of  headache  no  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  that  is  of  diagnostic 
value.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  headache  in  meningitis  is  more 
severe  and  constant  than  it  is  in  abscess ;  but  if  all  degrees  of  headache 
may  occur  in  abscess,  it  is  evident  that  this  symptom  cannot  be  relied 
upon  in  diagnosis. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  estimate  the  real  importance  of  mental  symp- 
toms. In  the  first  place,  the  mental  capacity  and  characteristics  of 
different  individuals  are  so  different  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  known 
the  person  prior  to  his  illness  in  order  to  reach  any  definite  judgment. 
A  condition  of  excitement  and  talkativeness  in  a  person  who  is  ordi- 
narily reserved  or  stolid  is  of  much  more  importance  than  in  an  excit- 
able and  loquacious  individual ;  and,  tnce  versa,  a  condition  of  apathy 
and  stupor  in  a  man  of  bright,  active  intelligence  is  of  much  greater 
diagnostic  value  than  in  a  dull  or  stupid  person.  Anyone  who  watches 
a  large  class  going  through  gymnastic  movements  under  the  leadership 
of  an  instructor  will  notice  that  a  certain  proportion  are  quite  percep- 
tibly behind  the  others  in  their  motions,  and  even  in  a  class  of  fifty  it 
is  rare  to  find  any  two  who  are  moving  exactly  in  time,  especially  when 
the  exercise  performed  is  a  novel  one.  This  fact  illustrates  the  varia- 
bility of  the  personal  equation  —  the  different  rate  that  obtains  in  the 
thinking  process  of  different  individuals — and  unless  this  fact  is  kept 
in  mind  in  judging  of  the  mental  state,  of  the  slowness  of  thought,  or 
of  the  defects  of  attention  in  a  person  who  is  ill,  very  erroneous  con- 
clusions may  be  reached  regarding  their  significance.     The  effect  of 
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illness  upon  mental  processes  is  not  always  appreciated,  and  varies 
much  with  the  individual,  some  persons  becoming  restless,  irritable,  and 
more  active  mentally  when  ill,  others  becoming  lethargic,  morose,  and 
apparently  dull.  Inasmuch  as  these  variations  are  observed  in  all 
forms  of  illness,  it  is  obviously  erroneous  to  attach  much  differential 
diagnostic  value  to  the  mental  state  in  distinguishing  between  three  con- 
ditions— abscess,  meningitis,  and  sinus  thrombosis — so  closely  allied. 

The  course  of  the  temperature  in  abscess  of  the  brain  is  quite 
variable.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  MacEwen,^  and  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  his  cases,  that  it  is  common  in  abscess  of  the  brain  to 
find  a  persistently  low  temperature  with  little  variation.  MacEwen 
states  that  during  the  preliminary  period  the  temperature  has  been 
slightly  above  normal.  During  the  period  of  full  development  of  the 
abscess  the  temperature  is  about  formal  or  slightly  subnormal,  from 
97°  to  99°  F.;  and  that  in  tlie  terminal  stage  if  the  abscess  bursts  the 
temperature  rises  within  a  few  hours  with  a  bound  to  104°  or  105°  F., 
but  if  the  abscess  is  evacuated  by  operation  the  temperature  rises  to 
100J°  or  101°  F.,  and  in  a  few  hours  comes  down  to  below  100°  F., 
remaining  near  the  normal  until  recovery  ensues.  He  contrasts  sharply 
this  run  of  temperature  with  that  found  in  infective  thrombosis  of  the 
lateral  or  cavernous  sinuses,  in  which  very  high  temperatures  with  very 
great  remissions,  resulting  in  a  most  irregular  curve  between  106°  and 
97J°  F.,  have  been  observed.  He  also  contrasts  it  with  the  tempera- 
ture curve  of  meningitis,  in  which  the  temperature  is  high,  between 
103°  and  104°  F.  constantly,  without  the  great  remissions  occurring 
in  thrombosis.  Okada  found  a  marked  rise  of  temperature  and  a 
febrile  course  in  46  of  88  cases  of  abscess  of  the  cerebellum;  in  15 
the  temperature  was  normal ;  in  15  it  was  subnormal ;  in  8  there  was 
a  rise  of  temperature  only  at  the  onset,  in  4  only  at  the  very  end.  A 
study  of  the  temperatures  occurring  in  three  successive  cases  of  cerebral 
abscess  shows  that  any  conclusion  from  a  study  of  temperature  is  not 
reliable.  Thus  in  a  case  seen  with  Bacon,^  the  curve  was  one  which 
suggested  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  there  being  very  high  temperatures, 
followed  by  sudden  remissions  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several 
days  prior  to  the  operation.  In  this  case  the  abscess  was  successfully 
evacuated  and  the  patient  recovered. 

In  a  second  case  the  temperature  chart  corresponded  pretty  nearly 
to  that  described  by  MacEwen ;  the  temperature  was  not  above  98  J °  F. 
or  below  98°  F.  during  the  week  of  illness. 

In  a  third  case  the  temperature  chart  was  much  more  suggestive  of 
meningitis,  varying  from  101°  to  104°  F.  during  the  entire  illness  of 
eight  days.  Hence  the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  the  course 
of  temperature  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  diagnostic  sign. 

Sometimes  the  rapid  emaciation  of  the  patient,  liis  cachectic  appear- 
ance, with  yellow  skin  and  general  evidences  of  a  septic  state,  are  so 
marked  as  to  suggest  a  latent  abscess,  even  when  the  temperature  is  low. 

'  Pyogenic  Infective  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1803. 
*^W  York  Medical  Journal,  August  15,  1896. 
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MacEwen  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  per- 
cussion note  over  the  side  of  the  head  upon  which  the  abscess  lies.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  elicit  this  physical  sign.  The  stethoscope  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  forehead  in  the  median  line,  or  upon  some  bald 
spot  upon  the  head,  as  any  contact  with  the  hair  vitiates  the  test.  The 
head  is  to  be  struck  with  a  percussion  hammer  tipped  with  rubber. 
The  note  elicited  varies  very  much  in  different  skulls,  it  being  very 
dull  and  flat  in  a  baby,  where  the  bones  are  very  thin,  and  of  higher 
pitch  and  clearer  in  the  adult.  The  patient's  head  should  not  rest  upon 
the  pillow  while  the  test  is  applied.  MacEwen  believes  that  as  the 
intracranial  pressure  increases  the  percussion  note  becomes  higher  in 
pitch  and  of  greater  resonance,  and  that  this  resonance  increases  as  the 
disease  advances.  In  four  cases  of  brain  tumor  I  have  been  able  to 
confirm  this  statement,  the  note  elicited  being  of  greater  resonance  and 
higher  pitch  over  the  side  of  the  tumor  than  upon  the  opposite  side. 
In  all  these  cases  there  was  a  great  distention  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
with  fluid,  a  condition  which  MacEwen  also  mentions  as  affecting  the 
percussion  note.  In  two  other  cases  of  brain  tumor,  and  in  two  cases 
of  cerebral  abscess,  no  essential  difference  could  be  determined  between 
the  two  sides.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  sign  is  one  which 
requires  further  study  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  diagnostic,  though  it 
appears  to  be  of  considerable  value,  and  should  be  more  widely  known 
and  more  commonly  noticed. 

Tenderness  to  percussion  or  to  pressure  is  a  symptom  emphasized  by 
Horsley  as  occurring  in  brain  tumors,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  brain 
abscess.  It  appears  to  depend  in  both  cases  upon  the  nearness  of  the 
tumor  or  abscess  to  the  surface  or  upon  a  thinning  of  the  cranial  bones 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumor  or  abscess.  Such  a  thinning  of  the  cranial 
bones  occurs  in  some  cases  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Thus  in  a 
patient  suffering  from  tumor  of  the  brain,  seen  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital with  Peabody,  the  symptoms  pointed  to  a  tumor  located  in  the 
posterior  central  convolution  at  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle 
thirds,  there  being  a  paralysis  with  ansesthesia  of  arm  and  leg  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  over  this  region  there  was  great  tenderness  to  per- 
cussion and  to  pressure  and  a  marked  difference  in  the  percussion  note. 
At  the  autopsy  in  this  case  the  bone  was  so  much  reduced  in  thickness 
over  this  region  as  to  be  translucent,  affording  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
skull  in  other  parts.  The  tumor,  however,  did  not  lie  in  contact  with 
the  skull  nor  upon  the  cortex,  but  was  at  least  one  inch  below  the 
level  of  the  cortex,  within  the  superior  parietal  lobule  and  nearer  to 
the  falx  than  to  the  dura  of  the  convexity. 

Facial  palsy  is  a  symptom  which  has  been  observed  in  abscess  of  the 
cerebellum  from  pressure  upon  the  pons  at  the  exit  of  the  seventh 
nerve.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  ejir  disease  the  facial 
nerve  is  frequently  affected  in  its  passage  through  the  middle  ear,  and 
therefore  this  intracranial  symptom  must  not  he  overestimated  as  indi- 
cating either  meningitis  or  abscess. 

Optic  neuritis  is  a  sign  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral 
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abscess  and  especially  in  ita  differentiation  from  meningitis.  In  Okada's 
cases  two-thirds  of  the  patients  developed  optic  neuritis  in  one  or  both 
eyes.  It  often  occurs  in  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  and  therefore 
is  of  less  value  in  differentiating  abscess  from  this  condition.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  many  abscesses  of  the  brain  run  their 
course  without  the  development  of  this  sign. 

It  seems  evident  from  these  considerations  that  in  the  diagnosis  of 
cerebral  abscess  very  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  any  one  symp- 
tom. It  is  the  combination  of  these  symptoms,  however,  and  a  certain 
order  of  their  development,  which  makes  the  diagnosis  clear.  It  is 
possible  to  divide  the  course  of  the  disease  into  three  distinct  periods. 
These  are  not  sharply  separated  from  one  anotlier,  but  in  looking  back 
over  a  case  it  is  quite  evident  that  tliey  are  distinct.  The  history  of 
the  following  case  will  illustrate  the  course  of  the  disease  following 
otitis  media : 

Male,  aged  thirty-six  years.  Had  had  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  which  was  attended  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear,  leaving  a  chronic  discharge  from  the  right  ear  which'  had 
varied  in  intensity  and  severity  from  time  to  time  during  twenty  years. 
This  otitis  media  had  not  produced  any  pain  and  was  not  attended  with 
any  degree  of  deafness.  Occasionally  tFie  discharge  increased  consid- 
erably and  then  the  ear  required  some  treatment.  In  March  he  caught 
cold,  suffered  from  considerable  pain  in  tlie  ear  and  from  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  discharge  of  pus.  The  onset  of  this  acute  attack  was 
attended  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  which  lasted  three  or  four  days  and 
then  subsided.  The  discharge  was  quite  'profuse  and  was  treated  by 
antiseptic  washings.  It  lasted  about  one  month  and  then  gradually 
dried  up,  so  that  the  specialist  under  whose  care  lie  was  discharged  him 
cured  of  the  otitis  media,  the  last  week  in  April.  This  attack  had 
differed  in  no  respect  from  numerous  preceding  attacks,  and  was  not 
considered  of  any  particular  importance  by  himself  or  his  family,  but 
during  this  month  of  treatment  he  suffered  from  a  constant  headache 
over  the  right  side  of  the  head,  the  side  upon  which  the  ear  was  affected ; 
and  although  this  headache  was  only  occasionally  intense,  yet  he  was 
never  free  from  it  entirely.  During  the  month  he  became  more  and 
more  nervous  and  irritable,  also  unduly  apprehensive  as  to  his  own 
condition,  and  at  times  he  acted  in  a  markedly  hysterical  manner.  He 
also  became  gradually  more  and  more  depressed  and  somewhat  dull, 
and  on  two  occasions  during  the  month  he  vomited  suddenly  without 
any  nausea  or  digestive  C4iuse.  He  also  suffered  ocunisionally  from 
dizziness,  and  on  several  occasions  felt  faint  when  the  ear  was  being 
treated. 

On  April  29th,  a  few  days  after  the  discharge  from  the  ear  had 
ceased,  his  headache  suddenly  became  intense  and  he  vomited  twice. 
He  became  very  nmch  disturlKnl  in  his  mind,  wixa  nervous,  apprehen- 
sive and  irritable,  felt  faint  and  dizzy.  His  temperature  was  98®  F. 
and  his  pulse  60.     His  tongue  was  coated  thickly,  his  breath  was  foul, 
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and  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  suffering  from  some  septic  condi- 
tion^ but  there  was  no  discharge  from  the  ear,  there  was  no  tenderness 
about  the  mastoid^  there  was  no  tenderness  of  the  head  to  percussion, 
the  optic  disks  were  clear,  the  pupils  reacted  promptly  and  were  equal, 
the  knee-jerks  were  normal,  there  was  no  disturbance  of  his  gait,  and 
although  he  was  complaining  he  was  able  to  be  up  and  about.  This 
condition  continued  on  April  30th  and  on  May  1st,  but  on  May  2d, 
afler  brisk  purgatives  had  acted  he  seemed  to  be  better,  though  he  was 
still  apprehensive  and  still  suffering  from  headache,  nausea,  and  som- 
nolence. His  temperature  had  remained  constantly  at  98^  F.  and  his 
pulse  had  varied  from  60  to  80.  Tlie  only  new  symptom  which  had 
appeared  was  a  dilatation  of  the  right  pupil. 

On  May  4th  his  condition  had  changed  markedly  for  the  worse. 
He  had  suffered  intensely  from  headache,  the  somnolence  had  increased, 
and  he  had  become  more  dull  and  was  aroused  with  some  difficulty, 
and  when  aroused  was  fretful  and  irritable,  and  did  not  talk  spontane- 
ously, but  only  in  response  to  questions.  This  somnolent  condition 
alternated  with  a  state  of  great  restlessness,  in  which  he  turned  con- 
stantly from  side  to  side,  complaining  greatly  of  general  discomfort 
and  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  head.  His  right  pupil  was  still 
dilated,  and  though  both  pupils  reacted  to  light,  the  optic  disk  of  the 
right  eye  was  distinctly  congested  and  slightly  swollen ;  but  careful 
examination  failed  to  reveal  any  paralysis,  any  change  in  the  reflex 
activity,  any  disturbance  of  sensation,  and  there  was  still  no  tenderness 
over  the  mastoid  and  no  tenderness  to  percussion  of  the  head.  The 
temperature  was  still  98°  F.  and  the  pulse  52  to  60,  and  occasionally 
irregular.  At  this  time  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the  brain  was  made, 
and  an  operation  was  advised  and  agreed  to.  It  was  thought  best, 
however,  to  defer  it  twenty-four  hours.  On  May  5th  the  general  con- 
dition had  become  somewhat  worse.  The  temperature  was  still  98° 
F.,  the  pulse  52,  but  varying  much  in  its  regularity,  though  never 
intermittent.  His  respirations  were  regular.  He  lay  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  was  aroused  with  great  difficulty,  his  right  pupil  was  still 
dilated,  the  optic  disks  congested,  and  the  left  side  of  the  face  was 
slightly  flattened,  this  being  the  only  evidence  of  paralysis  that  could 
be  elicited.  The  knee-jerks  were  still  normal  and  equal.  He  was  rest- 
less in  spite  of  his  stupor,  and  occasionally  had  an  expression  of  pain 
upon  his  face  and  would  put  his  hand  to  the  right  side  of  his  head  as 
if  in  pain.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  more  definite  symptoms  it  was 
decided  to  make  an  exploratory  trepliining  over  tlie  right  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  and  preparations  were  begun  for  this  operation ;  but 
before  the  operation  was  begun  he  suddenly  had  a  spasm  of  the  entire 
left  side  of  the  body,  and  died.  No  autopsy  was  permitted,  but  in 
view  of  the  sudden  death  it  seemed  probable  that  an  abs<?ess  of  the 
brain  which  had  developed  subsequent  to  the  ear  disease  had  suddenly 
ruptured,  probably  into  the  lateral  ventricle. 

In  reviewing  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the  first  period  of  the  disease 
coincided  with  the  month  during  which  the  patient  was  being  treated 
86 
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for  otitis  media^  and  during  which  he  had  suffered  from  headache  and 
irregular  cerebral  symptoms.  The  second  period  of  the  disease^  or  the 
period  of  acute  onset,  began  on  April  29th,  and  lasted  for  three  days, 
merging  gradually  into  the  third  period  of  termination,  the  beginning 
of  which  was  shown  by  the  onset  of  stupor. 

A  reference  to  the  published  histories  of  abscesses  by  Bacon  ^  and 
others  will  show  that  three  periods  of  similar  limit  can  be  distinguished, 
and  therefore  it  seems  evident  that  in  the  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the 
brain  the  combination  of  the  symptoms  in  a  regular  succession  of  stages 
rather  tlian  the  existence  of  any  one  symptom  is  of  the  greatest  aid  in 
diagnosis. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  periods  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows :  The  preliminary  period,  during  which  slight, 
irregular,  and  variable  cerebral  symptoms,  chiefly  paroxysmal  pain  and 
a  dull  ache  in  the  head,  occasional  vomiting,  and  a  lack  of  power  of 
concentration,  with  mental  fatigue  developing  easily  and  unusually,  are 
the  chief  symptoms.  During  this  period  occasional  rises  of  tempera- 
ture with  chilly  sensations  or  even  an  occasional  chill  may  be  noticed, 
and  the  patient  has  the  malaise  of  a  slight  septic  infection.  During 
this  period  the  ear  may  discharge  freely  or  the  discharge  may  gradually 
cease.  A  sudden  cessation  of  the  discharge,  and  a  sudden  fall  of  tem- 
perature to  a  point  below  normal  two  or  three  days  after  the  discharge 
has  ceased,  is  a  quite  common  method  of  termination  of  this  stage ; 
hence  the  cessation  of  a  discharge  in  a  chronic  otorrhcea,  if  the  discharge 
has  been  attended  by  febrile  symptoms  for  a  few  weeks  or  diiys,  and  if 
the  cessation  is  attended  by  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  the  patient 
continuing  to  feel  ill,  with  indefinite  cerebral  sensations,  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  formation  of  cerebral  abscess.  Leueocytosis  will  be 
observed  early  —  but  in  moderate  degree  not  as  high  a  count  as  in 
meningitis  or  thrombosis  of  the  sinus. 

In  the  second  stage  all  the  symptoms  that  have  been  already  enum- 
erated may  occur  in  varying  combination  and  in  varying  severity  : 
the  increasing  mental  stupor,  alternating  with  irritability  and  restless- 
ness ;  the  general  septic  appearance  of  the  patient,  either  with  irregu- 
lar temperature  or  low  temperature  and  with  persistently  slow  pulse  ; 
more  serious  disturbance  of  digestion  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
apparent  gastric  conditions,  and  the  development  of  objective  cerebral 
symptoms ;  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pupils ;  optic  neuritis,  facial 
palsy,  increase  of  reflexes  in  the  limbs  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion 
— all  these  symptoms  are  suggestive  of  cerebral  abscess.  It  is  in  this 
stage  that  ojKTation  should  be  performed  if  the  diagnosis  seems  reason- 
ably probable,  for  if  the  patient  gcws  on  to  the  terminal  state,  in  which 
deep  stupor  is  the  chief  characteristic;,  the  ojxjratiou  will  probably  be 
too  late. 

The  position  of  the  injury  in  such  ceases  will  indicate  the  point  to  be 
trephined.  In  abscesses  of  the  convexity  of  tlie  lu^misphere  following 
trauma  the  local  symptoms  of  lesion  will  be  those*  alre^idy  studied  as 

1  Handbook  of  Otology,  3d  ed.     Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1900. 
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characteristic  of  cortical  lesion,  especially  unilateral  spasm  and  paralysis 
or  aphasia,  hemianopsia,  or  hemiansesthesia. 

There  are  very  few  localizing  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  in 
abscesses  following  otitis  media,  for  the  functions  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  which  lies  next  to 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  functions  of  the 
cerebellum,  so  far  as  its  lateral  lobes  are  concerned,  are  not  fully 
known.  There  are  apparently  few  distinct  cerebral  symptoms  that 
develop  uniformly  in  abscess  of  these  regions ;  but  in  abscess  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  a  certain  form  of 
aphasia  has  recently  been  observed  which  deserves  attention.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions  are 
located  the  memories  of  words  heard,  the  relative  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  this  function  of  the  cortex  varying  much  in  individuals  of 
different  degrees  of  education.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  in 
the  occipital  lobe  are  located  the  memories  of  objects  and  of  words 
seen.  In  1889  Freund  *  described  a  condition  which  he  named  optical 
aphasia.  This  consists  in  an  inability  to  name  objects  which  are  seen 
and  recognized  and  whose  use  can  be  described.  Sometimes  the  name 
can  be  recollected  if  other  senses — touch,  smell,  and  taste — are  called 
in  to  aid  sight.  Freund  says :  "  Granting  that  the  function  of  naming 
objects  seen — i,  6.,  making  an  association  between  the  visual  pictures 
of  the  object  and  the  auditory  picture  —  is  performed  through  the 
association  tracts  between  the  occipital  lobe  and  the  speech  centres, 
the  explanation  of  a  disturbance  of  this  function  is  found  in  a  lesion 
which  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  association  tract.  Such  a 
lesion  in  right-handed  persons  must  lie  in  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  left 
hemisphere."  This  localization  has  been  substantiated  by  Freund  by 
several  autopsies.  Arnold  Peck  *  in  a  well-observed  case  of  cerebral 
abscess  has  described  this  symptom  of  optical  aphasia  fully  and  made 
it  the  basis  of  a  diagnosis  of  the  localization  of  a  cerebral  abscess 
which  the  operation  confirmed.  In  a  case  reported  by  Bacon  *  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  this  defect  of  speech.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Bacon's  history  as  verbal  amnesia,  or  an  aphasia  of  conduction.  I  was 
unaware  of  the  description  of  Freund  at  the  time,  and  the  case  was 
seen  before  the  appearance  of  Pick's  article.  I  can  confirm  fully  the 
description  of  Freund  and  of  Pick,  and  therefore  call  attention  of 
English-speaking  physicians  to  this  symptom.  When  the  patient  is 
shown  objects  he  knows  them,  but  he  cannot  name  them.  He  can 
understand  and  recognize  their  names,  however.  He  can  talk  well  and 
will  describe  the  object,  avoiding  its  name.  Thus  he  will  say,  when 
shown  a  knife,  "  Yes,  I  know  it ;  it  is  used  to  cut  with,"  etc.  He  can 
repeat  the  name  perfectly.  He  can  often  name  the  object  if  he 
handles  it  or  smells  it  or  tastes  it,  but  the  name  does  not  come  to  his 
mind  when  he  sees  the  object.     I  noticed  in  Bacon's  case  a  further 

*Arch.  f.  PSych.,  xx.,  276. 

'  Praguer  med.  Woch.,  1896,  xxi.,  5. 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  August  15,  1896. 
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difficulty  which  this  patient,  who  was  very  intelligent,  also  recognized. 
When  tile  name  of  an  object  was  given  it  was  not  possible  for  him  at 
once  or  easily  to  call  to  his  mind  the  appearance  of  the  object.  In  a 
word,  it  was  as  difficult  for  him  to  make  an  association  between  his 
auditory  and  his  visual  centres  as  it  was  to  make  one  between  his 
visilal  and  his  auditory  centres.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  condition  not 
noted  by  Pick.  This  symptom  of  optical  aphasia,  or  intercortical 
sensory  aphasia,  as  I  name  it,  is  due  to  a  suspension  of  function  of  an 
association  tract  lying  in  the  temporo-occipital  lobes  and  occupying 
the  white  matter  deep  under  the  cortex.  It  lies  in  a  position  in  which 
it  is  almost  inevitably  affected  by  abscess  of  the  temporal  lobe  develop- 
ing after  otitis  media.  This  symptom  should  therefore  always  be 
looked  for,  and  may  be  regarded  of  highest  value  in  locating  the 
abscess.  In  left-handed  persons  it  will  occur  in  abscess  of  the  right 
side.     (See  Plate  XIX.  and  page  456  on  aphasia.) 

When  an  abscess  in  the  temporal  lobe  extends  inward  it  may  com- 
press the  internal  capsule  and  thus  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  slowly 
increasing  hemiplegia,  hemiansBsthesia,  and  hemianopsia  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  In  a  case  of  Oppenheim's,  operated  upon 
by  Jansen,  tliese  symptoms  were  present.  There  was  also  a  conjugate 
deviation  of  tlie  eyes  to  the  side  of  the  abscess. 

The  chief  local  symptoms  of  cerelx41ar  abscess  are  vertigo  and  a 
staggering  gait.  The  vertigo  is  sometimes  so  severe  tliat  the  patient 
cannot  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow,  and  cannot  even  attempt  to 
stand.  It  is  often  associated  with  vomiting  and  sometimes  with  double 
vision  and  nystagmus.  The  vertigo  may  lead  to  a  staggering  gait,  but 
this  may  develop  without  true  vertigo.  Tlie  patient  walks  like  a 
drunken  man,  grasps  at  objects  for  8up|)ort,  and  is  unable  to  walk  a 
line.  Sometimes  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  stagger  toward  one 
side.  This  is  usually  toward  the  side  of  the  abscess.  In  cases  of 
cerebellar  abscess  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  side  of  the  pons  or 
medulla  may  lead  to  symptoms  of  cninial  nerve  involvement  upon  the 
side  of  the  abscess.  In  cerclK»llar  lesions  there  is  sometimes  a  loss  of 
knee-jerk  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  If  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
pressure  on  the  pons  there  will  l)e  an  exaggeration  of  knecvjerk  on  the 
other  side.  The  absence  of  symptoms  of  tempond  lol)c  lesion  in  a 
case  where  abscess  is  probable  may  lead  to  an  exploration  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  abscess  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  difficult  in  onlinary  traumatic  cases,  for  there  is  a  history  of 
the  original  injury,  of  its  exact  location,  and  of  the  development  of  a 
series  of  cerebral  symptoms  prunting  to  a  localize<l  disc^ase  in  the  brain. 
If,  then,  the  l(x;ation  of  the  wound  in  the  head  and  the  hx^lization  of 
the  crerebral  disease  based  upon  the  nervous  symptoms  coincide,  there 
is  little  doubt  as  to  the  existentre  of  the  abscess. 

Where  there  is  no  history  of  a  canst*  tlu?  diagnosis  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult, as  it  is  sometimes  inijK)ssil>lc  to  differentiate  the  (condition  from 
acute  encephalitis.     Thus  in  a  patient  set»n  with  James  the  develop- 
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meat  of  acate  cerebral  symptoms  during  ten  days  su^^ested  abscess. 
The  patient  was  a  pregnant  woman,  in  the  eighth  month.  No  history 
of  any  of  the  causes  of  abscess  could  be  obtained.     She  developed 


Lateral  upect  of  a  small  adnlt  ikDlL  Tlie  muMntloa  ahawt  Ihs  lelaUona  of  the  lataral  rinna  ta  tba 
(Hilet  vail  of  the  craolal  carltr  and  Uie  poalllon  ol  the  trephEoe  opeolag  (a),  vhlch  ahoald  be  mada 
when  It  l>  deemed  aMiHai?  to  eipuM  IL  The  baae  l[ne  (Beld'i)  paasea  thmngli  the  ulddk  of  Uu 
external  >adlliH7  meatus,  and  louchea  the  lowec  margin  of  theoihit ;  Itli  marked  out  In  elghthaofao 
Inch,  as  arc  alio  the  perpendleular  llDa  dnwD  from  it  The  meaaurementa  are  made  along  the  ban 
line  from  the  niidclle  uT  the  bonj  meatua.  The  drawing  also  shows  the  oonroIatlDns  of  the  tsmpoto- 
sphenoldil  lobe,  IheSylnian  llasure,  and  the  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Bssun  of  Itolando  (AdI.) 
I  E  indicate*  the  site  of  the  tentorium  as  far  as  It  Is  la  relation  lo  the  eilernsl  bouDdarr  of  (ha  aknlL 
TIh>  anterior  i  shows  (he  point  where  tin  tentorium  leaves  ibe  aide  cf  the  aknll  and  Is  attached  to  the 
superior  bonier  of  the  peiruua  bone,    a,  trephlaa  opening  to  expose  sfnos,  flTe-elghtbs  of  aa  loch 

bODj  meatua.  This  opening  can  easily  be  enlarged  upward  and  backward  and  downward  and  forward 
(see  the  dotted  lines]  by  luluhlo  angular  cutting  bono  fOrccpa.  It  Is  always  well  to  extend  II  Ibrwald, 
■oaa  to  open  up  tbe  maalald  antrum  (c|  and  the  gutter  of  tbecarioua  bone  (If  there  be  one),  which 
leads  from  the  antrum,  trmiianum,  or  moatu)  down  lo  the  bony  groore.  The  position  of  the  trephine 
openings,  whieh  must  be  made  for  the  relief  of  Inflamnutorj  intracranial  alf^tlona,  secondar?  to  dis- 
ease of  the  car,  other  than  for  sinus  pjxmla,  bare  been  added  lo  the  drawing  for  the  sake  of  contrMt 
and  e'lmiiletFaeia.  They  are  as  follows :  b.  trephine  opening  lo  explore  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  bune,  ibe  rwif  of  the  tyinpanuni,  and  the  petrosquamous  Assure,  half  an  Inch  in  dlaueter,  lla 
centre  being  sItuiU-d  a  short  Inch  iMTen^lghthsof  an  Inch)  Tertleallr  aboie  the  middle  of  Ibe  meatna. 
At  the  lower  margin  of  this  trephine  bole  a  probe  can  be  insinuated  between  the  dura  and  bone,  and 
made  to  search  Iho  whole  of  the  anterior  surracc  of  the  petrous,  e,  trephine  opening  for  exposing  the 
mastoid  antrum,  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  In  diameter,  and  half  an  Inch  behind  and  a  quarter  of  an  ioeh 
above  the  centre  of  the  meatus ;  or  a  quarter  of  an  lucb  above  the  centre  of  the  meatus  and  a  quarter 
ofao  inch  behind  lis  posterior  b-irdcr  The  trephlnesbould  be  dliwled  inward  sod  sllgbtlj  downward 
and  forward.  When  a  supprncial  dlik  of  bone  has  been  removed,  It  Is  well  lo  complete  the  operation 
with  the  gouge.  A  inrger  trephine  may  wllb  adianlage  be  employed,  especially  In  adulta  d,  trephine 
opraing  (brlemporo-Biihenoidal  Hhscr)q,bBiran  Inch  In  diameter,  .Sltuutl  no  recommended  by  Barker, 
one  Inch  and  a  quarter  behind  and  one  Ineb  and  a  quarter  above  centre  of  meatus.  The  needle  of  the 
saplralorls  to  he  directed  at  Hrit  inward  and  a  llttledownward  and  forward.  Birmingham  prefersone 
and  three-fourihi  of  an  Inch  ulxivo.  In  order  to  avoid  the  lateral  ^nus.  e,  trephine  opening  foreere- 
bellir  abwi'M.  half  an  ln<'h  In  diameter  and  one  Inch  and  a  half  behind,  and  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  below 
the  ecnlrc  of  the  meatus.  Birmingham  prefers  two  inrhes  behind  and  one  Inch  below  to  avoid  the 
occipital  artery.  The  nntcrior  border  of  the  Ireiihlne  should  Just  be  under  corer  of  the  poaterlor  border 
ofthcmaslidd  proR-ss.  Thedmwingsbows  that  a  trephine  hole  maclo  in  this  situation  Is  Ikraway  from 
the  latent  sinun.  and  that  the  trocar  and  eaiinla  of  the  aiplrator.  If  directed  rorwaid.  Inwsid,  and 
upward,  would  hli  no  niMeen  ooeupylng  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  tbe  cerebellum,  which 
Istbeu«uilsi1oofcollecllonsof  pusin  thispanof  the  brain. —  From  Brain  Surgery,  by  Starr,  p.  IM. 
(Ballnnce.! 
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exophthalmus  of  the  right  eye  and  a  slowly  increasing  left  hemipl^ia, 
with  high  temperature.  The  autopsy  showed  a  large  abscess  on  the 
surface  of  the  right  frontal  region,  but  no  source  of  infection  could  be 
ascertained. 

In  cases  of  otitis  media  four  separate  conditions  may  supervene 
which  are  often  difficult  of  differentiation.  These  are  cerebral  abscess, 
meningitis,  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  and  acute  encephalitis.  The 
relative  frequency  of  the  three  first  of  these  conditions  is  about  the 
same.  Thus  in  thirty-six  cases,  collected  by  Poulson,  of  cerebral  com- 
plications of  ear  disease  there  were  thirteen  cases  of  abscess,  twelve 
cases  of  thrombosis,  and  eleven  cases  of  meningitis. 

In  meningitis  there  is  usually  a  more  rapid  onset  and  progress  of  the 
symptoms  than  in  brain  abscess.  In  meningitis  the  headache  is  asso- 
ciated with  hypersestliesia  to  sound  and  to  light,  and  to  touch  all  over 
the  body,  symptoms  which  are  absent  in  abscess.  In  meningitis  the 
temperature  is  high,  varies  between  101°  and  104°  F.,  and  rarely  if 
ever  goes  below  normal.  It  does  not  show  the  rapid  rises  and  falls 
which  occur  in  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses.  In  meningitis  the  pulse  is 
rapid,  irregular,  and  intermittent,  while  in  abscess  it  is  slow.  In  men- 
ingitis there  are  occasional  twitchings  or  spasm  of  the  limbs^  or  con- 
vulsions ;  strabismus  appears  early,  trismus  is  common,  and  pain  and 
rigidity  of  the  neck  are  complained  of,  as  the  disease  advances.  These 
symptoms  are  wanting  in  brain  abscess.  In  case  of  doubt  lumbar 
puncture  will  reveal  the  presence  of  microorganisms  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  meningitis,  but  not  in  brain  abscess. 

In  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  high  fever  with  pyaemic  variations 
in  range  and  frequent  chills  are  the  rule.  The  temperature  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  may  twice  sink  below  normal  and  rise  to 
105°  F.  The  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  irregular,  but  not  intermittent. 
There  is  tenderness,  swelling,  and  oedema  over  the  mastoid  process,  and 
oedema  of  the  neck,  and  the  jugular  vein  may  stand  out  as  a  hard  blue 
cord  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  Exophthalmus  on  one  side,  and  even 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  may  be  seen.  There  is  often  a  marked 
venous  congestion  of  the  scalp.  Choked  disk  appears  early  in  the 
course  of  the  case.  All  of  these  symptoms  serve  to  distinguish  the 
disease  from  abscess. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  abscess  arising  under  other  conditions  is 
never  positive.  But  when  a  cause  is  present  and  cerebral  symptoms 
such  as  have  been  descril)ed  occur  in  a  definite  series  of  stages  the 
probability  of  an  absc^ess  is  very  great. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  possibility 
of  evacuating  the  abscess  and  draining  it  successfully. 

Treatment.  —  The  only  treatment  in  a  brain  abscess  is  surgical.  In 
a  collection  of  55  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain  which  have  been  operated 
upon  I  found  that  28  occurred  after  injuries,  24  after  ear  disease,  and 
3  after  typhoid  fever.  Of  these  34  recovered  and  21  died.  Oppen- 
heim  has  recently  published  more  extensive  statistics.  In  60  cases  of 
traumatic  abscess  operated  upon  38  cases  recovered.     In  196  cases  of 
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otitic  abscess  96  were  cured.  In  cases  of  injury  and  fracture  of  the 
skull  trephining  should  be  undertaken  early^  the  local  trauma  com- 
bining with  the  local  symptoms  to  guide  the  surgeon. 

Fig.  227  shows  the  relation  of  the  skull  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
temporal  lobe  and  cerebellum^  and  also  the  position  of  the  lateral  sinus. 
The  rules  given  by  Ballance  for  trephining  in  the  cases  developing 
after  otitis  media  are  given  in  the  explanation  of  the  figure. 

While  the  differentiation  of  abscess  of  the  brain  from  thrombosis  of 
tlie  lateral  sinus  and  from  meningitis  is  of  great  interest  to  the  physi- 
cian^ yet  it  must  be  clearly  stated  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
differentiate  these  conditions  before  deciding  upon  the  question  of  sur- 
gical treatment.  It  must  be  agreed  that  all  three  conditions  are  neces- 
sarily fatal  to  the  patient^  and  therefore^  that  any  means  which  may 
offer  a  reasonable  amount  of  relief  to  any  or  all  should  be  employed  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  without  waiting  for  absolute  diagnosis.  If 
the  condition  is  one  of  meningitis  the  patient  will  die  whether  operated 
upon  or  not,  and  the  operation  will  not  do  any  harm.  If  the  condition 
is  one  of  abscess  or  of  sinus  thrombosis,  the  operation  may  giye  relief, 
and  if  one  condition  is  not  found  the  other  may  be  sought  for.  When 
it  is  considered  that  a  few  years  ago  both  these  conditions  were  con- 
sidered necessarily  fatal,  and  when  it  is  known  that  within  the  last  two 
years  the  number  of  successful  operations  reported  for  brain  abscess  has 
been  large,  it  is  evident  that  surgeons  are  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
this  procedure.  And  when  it  is  further  learned  that  of  419  abscesess 
collected  by  me  in  1906  ^  197  recovered,  and  of  79  cases  of  sinus 
thrombosis  41  recovered,  it  is  evident  that  surgery  has  done  a  great 
work  in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give 
detailed  histories  or  analyses  of  these  operations.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  their  study,  that  the  cases  in  which  success  did  not  attend 
surgical  procedure  were  those  in  which  the  operation  had  been  de- 
layed too  long  or  had  not  been  thoroughly  exploratory.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  part  of  the  brain  which  is  usually  involved  in 
the  abscess,  viz.,  the  temporal  lobe  or  the  cerebellar  hemisphere,  may 
be  destroyed  without  producing  any  local  symptoms,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  the  patients,  aft«r  the  evacuation  of  abscesses  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  may  recover  without  the  apparent  loss  of  any  cerebral 
function,  it  seems  justifiable  at  the  time  of  the  operation  to  explore  the 
brain  thoroughly  in  these  regions  without  fear.  Large  incisions  may 
be  made  into  the  base  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  or  into  the  lateral 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  without  doing  any  harm  except  from  the  attend- 
ant hemorrhage.  If  the  abscess  is  not  found  on  exploring  the  temporal 
lobe  it  is  advisable  to  explore  the  cerebellum. 

Inasmuch  as  almost  all  brain  abscesses  have  a  thick  capsule  and 
contain  very  thick  pus,  it  is  not  sufficient  in  the  exploration  to  merely 
puncture  with  a  needle  or  with  a  small  trocar,  as  the  wall  may  be 
pushed  before  these  instnmients  and  not  punctured.  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  use  of  an  instrument  devised,  I  believe,  by  Horsley  for  the 

1  New  York  Medical  Record,  March,  1906. 
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exploration  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  brain.  This  instrument 
sembles  closely  a  large  ear  speculum^  but  is  sharp  at  the  end  and  is 
placed  upon  a  scissors-like  handle  and  is  split  in  two  parts^  so  that 
after  its  introduction  its  sides  may  be  separated^  allowing  a  view  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  into  which  it  is  introduced.  By  pushing  such  a 
speculum  into  the  brain  tissues  gently  an  incision  of  the  vessels  can  be 
avoided,  the  resistance  of  the  capsule  of  the  abscess  more  easily  de- 
tected, and  the  wall  can  be  seen  before  and  during  the  time  of  its 
incision. 

The  question  of  drainage  of  these  abscesses  is  also  one  of  great 
interest.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  large  and  that  it  will  require  some  time  for  it  to 
contract  or  for  its  walls  to  approximate,  and  for  the  cavity  to  be 
obliterated.  Unless  thorough  drainage  is  maintained  during  that  time 
the  abscess  will  reappear.  The  tendency  of  the  brain  tissue  to  collapse 
is  so  great  that  unless  the  drainage  is  maintained  by  a  fairly  stiff  tube 
it  will  not  be  successful ;  hence  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  small  roil 
of  rubber  tissue  or  a  decalcified  bone  tube  is  preferable  to  horse-hair 
or  to  gauze. 

The  practical  conclusion,  therefore,  which  experience  has  taught  is 
this :  that  when  a  cerebral  abscess  seems  probable  from  the  history  of 
the  case  and  from  the  symptoms  which  have  developed,  and  the  general 
progress  of  the  case  demonstrates  the  existence  of  an  increasing  and 
serious  focal  disease  of  the  brain,  it  is  advisable  to  operate,  even 
though  the  symptoms  may  not  be  absolutely  typical  and  may  present 
many  variations  from  their  usual  form. 

The  rapidly  increasing  percentage  of  recoveries  after  operation 
warrants  a  d^ree  of  boldness,  provided  the  surgeon  is  careftd  in  the 
observance  of  every  rule  of  asepsis,  without  wliieh  precaution  such  a 
venturesome  operation  w^ould  be  criminal. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THROMBOSIS  OF  THE  VENOUS  SINUSES. 

The  variouB  venous  sinuses  of  the  cranium  and  their  communica- 
tions are  shown  in  Figs.  209  and  230.  A  thrombus  may  form  in  any 
of  these  sinuses^  but  it  is  in  the  lateral  or  transverse  sinus  that  it  is 
most  commonly  found. 

Etiology.  —  Thrombosis  is  the  result  of  a  phlebitis  of  the  wall  of 
the  sinus  due  to  an  extension  to  it  of  an  inflammatory  process,  usually 
of  a  septic  nature,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  viz.,  from  the  dura  mater 
in  pachymeningitis,  from  the  bone  and  veins  after  otitis  media,  or 
chronic  nasal  disease  or  orbital  disease.  Occasionally  thrombosis  may 
be  secondary  to  septic  processes  elsewhere,  especially  abscesses  and 
carbuncles.  In  all  these  cases  the  thrombus  is  infected,  contains 
bacteria,  and  if  it  breaks  up  and  its  particles  are  carried  onward  it 
causes  infective  emboli  in  other  organs,  and  pyaemia.  In  children 
dying  of  marasmus,  in  chronic  invalids  who  have  suffered  from  ex- 
hausting diseases  and  have  died  of  heart  failure,  in  a  few  cases  of 
fatal  infectious  fevers,  and  in  cases  of  chlorosis,  thrombi  have  been 
found  in  the  sinuses  without  phlebitis,  and  in  these  eases  they  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  state  of  the  blood.  The  pressure  of  a  brain 
tumor  or  of  a  dural  tumor  occasionally  leads  to  thrombosis.  In  a 
collection  of  cases  by  AUport*  118  out  of  128  cases  were  secondary 
to  otitis  media.  The  majority  of  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  years. 

Pathology. — The  thrombus  may  be  confined  to  one  sinus  or  even 
to  a  portion  of  it,  or  it  may  invade  several  of  the  sinuses  by  gradual 
extension.  It  often  projects  into  the  veins  which  lead  out  of  the  sinus. 
It  is  usually  a  soft  clot  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus.  The  wall  is 
slightly  roughened.  If  time  has  permitted,  the  clot  may  become  hard 
or  even  organized.  If  septic  it  is  foul  in  odor,  broken  down,  yellowish- 
green,  and  purulent,  and  the  adjacent  wall  is  covered  with  pus.  Thus 
in  a  patient,  operated  upon  for  me  by  Abbe,  with  lateral  sinus  throm- 
l)osis  secondary  to  ear  disease,  a  purulent,  fetid,  green  mass  occupied 
the  sinus  near  the  ear,  a  long  clot  was  extracted  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sinus,  another  was  pulled  up  from  out  of  the  jugular  vein, 
in  which  a  hard  thrombus  had  formed  which  could  be  felt  in  the  neck ; 
the  wall  near  the  purulent  mass  was  rough,  softened,  evidently  infil- 
trated with  pus.  In  this  case  the  jugular  was  tied  before  the  sinus  was 
opened.     The  patient  recovered. 

^  Journal  of  the  ^Vjnerican  Medical  Association^  1902,  p.  690. 
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Id  patients  wliu  die  a  congestion  of  the  brain  is  found  in  the  area 
whose  blood  empties  into  the  sinus  that  is  the  site  of  tiirombosis,  aad 


an  acute  homorrhufric  wiftcniiift  with  infarction  has  been  foand.     In 
thiiou  cojica  al.so  multiple  septic,  emboli  arc  found  iu  otlier  o 
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Symptoms.  —  Thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  extremely 
rare  and  occurs  chiefly  as  the  result  of  septic  pachymeningitis  or  in 
cases  of  marasmus.  In  both  conditions  its  occurrence  is  rarely  diag- 
nosticated, the  only  symptom  indicative  of  it  being  a  marked  venous 
stasis  in  the  scalp.  When  this  is  present  the  veins  of  the  entire  cranium 
are  distended,  including  those  of  the  orbit  and  eye.  In  a  case  of 
Oppenheim's,  due  to  chlorosis,  choked  disk  was  seen  in  both  eyes. 
Nose-bleed  has  been  observed,  and  bulging  of  the  fontanelle  in  infants. 

Thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  is  a  frequent  complication  of  otitis 
media,  and  its  diagnosis  rests  partly  on  the  prior  existence  of  this  dis- 
ease with  its  symptoms  of  earache,  purulent  discharge,  headache,  and 
general  malaise.  It  causes  a  venous  congestion  of  the  mastoid  region 
and  oedema  over  the  mastoid,  with  pain  and  tenderness ;  a  swelling 
and  thrombosis  in  the  jugular  vein  which  can  be  felt  as  a  hard  cord  in 
the  neck  in  one-third  of  the  cases,  or  an  unusual  emptiness  of  this  vein 
detected  in  inspiration  (Gerhardt's  symptom),  a  swelling  of  the  cervical 
glands,  pain  in  the  neck  on  motion  of  the  head  and  sometimes  on  swal- 
lowing, nystagmus  and  occasionally  torticollis,  the  patient  holding  the 
head  toward  the  affected  side  to  avoid  pain.  There  is  a  choked  disk 
in  over  one-half  of  the  cases  within  the  first  week.  The  general  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  brain  abscess,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  chapter  for 
the  few  points  of  distinction  which  can  be  made.  The  disease  often 
begins  with  a  chill  and  high  fever  (104°-106°  F.),  headache,  vomit- 
ing, vertigo,  stupor,  and  delirium,  and  these  are  soon  followed  by  local 
cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  hemispasm  or  paralysis,  aphasia,  or  some 
affection  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  fever,  as  a  rule,  continues  high 
with  frequent  intermissions,  and,  if  septic  emboli  lodge,  each  gives  rise 
to  a  chill,  a  fall  of  temperature  below  normal,  and  a  rise  to  105°  or 
106°  F.  Profuse  sweating,  rapid,  irregular  pulse,  diarrhoea,  jaundice, 
and  local  signs  in  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  pysemia.  Death  follows  in  the  course  of  ten  days  unless  sur- 
gical treatment  is  efficacious. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  occurs  in  connection  with  nasal 
and  orbital  diseiise.  Its  local  symptoms  are  oedema  and  swelling,  with 
venous  congestion  in  the  face  and  about  the  eye,  nasal  hemorrhage, 
exophthalmus,  and  distention  of  the  retinal  veins.  Various  forms  of 
strabismus  invariably  appear  as  the  oculomotor  and  abducens  nerves 
pass  through  the  walls  of  the  sinus. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  absolutely  fatal  excepting  in  the  cases 
where  an  operation  can  be  performed  in  time  —  viz.,  in  thrombosis  of 
the  lateral  sinus. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  is  by 
trephining  the  bone  over  the  sinus,  or  by  chiselling  away  the  mastoid 
process  and  laying  bare  the  sinus,  which  is  then  opened  freely  and 
cleaned  out.  It  is  always  well  to  tie  the  jugular  vein  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  sinus.  If  a  clot  is  found  and  taken  away  free  flow  of 
blood  must  be  allowed  to  wash  out  the  remnants  of  the  thrombus,  and 
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the  inner  wall  of  the  sinus  may  be  scraped  with  a  small  curette.  The 
hemorrhage  is  easily  arrested  by  pressure^  and  the  spontaneous  tendency 
of  the  sinus  wall  to  heal  is  remarkable.  The  only  cases  which  prove 
fatal  are  those  in  which  the  thrombus  is  not  entirely  evacuated^  in 
which  secondary  thrombi  lead  to  pyflemia,  or  in  which  gangrene  of  the 
wall  of  the  sinus  leads  to  a  secondary  thrombosis.  In  a  collection  of 
150  cases  from  recent  literature  90  cases  were  found  to  have  recovered 
from  this  operation.  For  full  details  of  the  operation  the  reader  is 
referred  to  MacEwen^s^  book  and  to  the  articles  by  Koemer*  and 
Jansen.^ 

^Pyogenic  Infective  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Macmillan  Co.,  1893. 
'  Die  otitiflche  Erkrankungen  des  G^hims,  Jena,  18d4. 
'Berliner  klin.  Wochenschrift,  1891,  p.  1160,  and  1901,  p.  721. 


.       CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Tumors  of  the  brain  are  not  uncommon  relatively  to  other  nervous 
diseases^  and  are  seen  both  in  children  and  in  adults.  Collections  of 
cases  of  brain  tumors  have  been  published  during  the  past  twenty  years 
by  Bernhardt/  Steffan,^  Bramwell,*  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi/  Mills  and 
Lloyd,*  Knapp,®  Bruns/  Oppenheim,®  and  myself.*  It  is  possible  by 
the  study  of  these  collections  of  cases  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
relative  frequency  of  different  varieties  of  tumor  and  of  the  various 
situations  in  the  brain  in  which  tumors  grow,  and  also  to  estimate  the 
probabilities  of  success  in  finding  and  removing  a  tumor.  Without 
attaching  too  great  importance  to  statistics  on  this  subject,  I  have 
selected  as  the  basis  of  this  chapter,  from  the  collections  already  named, 
GOO  tumors.  These  are  tabulated  in  Table  T.,  in  which  tumors  in 
individuals  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  chiefly  children,  are  sep- 
arated from  those  in  adults,  for  the  purpose  of  contrast.  In  this  table 
no  tumors  are  included  which  have  been  removed  or  in  which  surgical 
interference  has  been  attempted.  Yet  during  the  past  twelve  years 
over  400  tumors  have  been  operated  upon. 

The  percentage  of  cases  open  to  operation  has  been  obviously  esti- 
mated by  different  authors,  and  their  results  arc  demonstrated  in  Table 
It.  The  various  authors  cited  have  made  collections  of  cases  with 
post-mortem  records,  and  from  a  study  of  the  condition  found  at  au- 
topsy have  estimated  the  probability  of  success  in  the  removal  of  the 
tumor  found.  In  this  table  I  have  included  100  cases  under  my  own 
care,  some  without  autopsies.  In  20  of  these  the  tumor  was  found 
either  at  the  operation  or  at  the  autopsy  to  be  accessible.  From  this 
table  it  is  evident  that  about  9  per  cent,  of  tumors  can  l)e  removed. 

Etiology.  —  Little  is  known  regarding  the  cause  of  brain  tumor, 
though  in  a  certain  small  percentage  of  cases  a  history  of  a  blow  or  fall 

*  Beitrage  zur  Symptomatologie  und  Diagno«tik  der  HimgeachwulHte,  1881.  Also 
yearly  sunimarv  in  Virchow^s  Jahresbericht,  1881  to  1902. 

't)ie  Kranlcheiten  dcs  Gchims  im  Kinde»alter.  Gerhardfs  Ilandb.  der  Kinder- 
krankheiten,  1880,  vol.  v. 

'  Intracranial  Tumors,  1888.     Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  December,  1894. 

*  Reference  Handbook  of  Medical  Sciences,  1888. 

*  Pepper's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  v. 
•Intracranial  Growths,  1801. 

^  Encvclopiidisches  Jahrbuch,  1896. 

»Xothnagel'sallg.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  1896. 

•Medical  News,  Jan.  12,  1889  ;  Intracranial  Tumors,  Keating's Cyclopaedia  of  Chil- 
dren's Diseases,  1890.  Brain  Surgery,  189:^  New  York  Meilical  Record,  Febniary, 
1896.  Montreal  Medical  Journal,  Nov.,  1897.  Journ.  Nerv,  and  Ment.  Dis,,  June, 
1903. 
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on  the  head  has  been  obtained.  It  is  known  that  males  are  more  sub- 
ject to  bniin  tumor  than  females,  and  that  persons  of  all  ages  are  lia- 
ble to  brain  tumor. 

Table  I. 

(The  first  column  are  children's  tumors ;  the  second  column  adults'  tumors.) 
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Table  II. — Percentage  of  Brain  Tumors  Removable. 


Author. 


MillsandlJoyd. 

Hale  White 

Slarr 

Knapp 

(Jray 
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Oppenheim 
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No.  of  Cases. 
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Reference. 


Pepper's  System,  1886,  vol.  v. 
Guy's  Ilwiiital  Reports,  IhKS. 
Mixiical  News,  January  12, 1889  (children ). 
Intracranial  (in)wths,*l891. 
Sajous'  Annual,  1891. 
*'  *'        1892. 

Verhand.  Tk'ut.  (usoll.  f.  Chlr.,  1892. 
Trans.  New  Y<>rk  .\cad.  Med.,  Jan.,  1893. 
Brain  Surgerv,  1893  (adults). 
Kdinlmrch  >u-d.  Joum.,  June,  1894. 
Die  (iosenwultzc  des  (iehims,  1896, 
Kncyclo.  Jahreslioricht.,  189l». 
Personal  cu.scs  t«>  190.'^. 
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Pathology.  —  The  Varieties  of  Brain  Tumor. — Almost  every  variety 
of  tumor  known  has  l>et»n  found  witliin  the  brain.  There  are  certain 
tumors,  however,  which  are  quite  common,  and  others  which  are  very 
nire.  In  the  first  chiss  are  tuhenailar,  sarcomatous,  ^liomatous,  gliosar- 
comatous,  cystic;,  carcinomatous,  and  ^ummy  tumors.  In  the  second 
chiss  are  fibmmatous,  angiomatous,  myxomatous,  ost(H>matou8,  and 
lipomatous  tumors,  also  psammoma,  cliolcstcatoma,  and  echinococcus 
cvsts. 

TuhercuUir  tumors  of  the  brain  are  the  most  common  of  all  the  forms 
of  tumor.  They  o(»cur  with  greatest  frc(|ucncy  in  childhood,  being 
sometimes  primary,  but  usually  secondary  to  tul)erculosis  of  other 
orgjuis.  In  20  jxt  cent,  of  the  crises  rc(»orded,  tubercular  tumors  are 
multiple.     This  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  in  studying  the  symptoms 
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of  braiu  tumor  and  in  diagnosticating  the  louitiou  of  the  tumor,  for  if 
tlie  tumor  is  probably  tubercular,  aud  if  tlie  symptoms  are  uot  cleitrly 
explicable  upon  the  theory  of  its  location  in  one  part  of  the  bmiu,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  two  or  more  different  tumors  in  different  Io«t- 
tioufl  may  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  symptoms.  Tulwrcular 
tumors  vary  in  si/^  from  a  amall  colleetiou  of  miliary  tubercles  Iviug 
in  a  muss  of  tbickened  pia  mater  up  to  a  large  solid  cirL'umscrihed 
mass,  with  hard,  cheesy,  or  broken-<lown  granular  centre  and  a  dis- 
tinct capsule.  Not  infrequently  the  tumor  is  surrounded  by  a  tuber- 
cular iniiltratioD  both  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Sometimes 
irregularly-shaped  deposits  of  tubercular  tissues  are  found  upon  the 
base  of  the  brain,  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  compressing  the 
cranial  uervcs.     {Fig.  231.) 

Tuliereiilar  tumors  may  lie  found  within  the  cerebral  tissue  at  some 
distance  from  the  surface,  aud  no  pjtrt  of  the  brain  can  bo  said  to  be 
free  from  a  liability  to  tubercular  deposits.     But  the  large  majority  of 

Fio.231. 


this  variety  of  tumors  are  found  in  connection  with  the  meninges  and 
about  the  lai^  vessels  of  the  brain,  so  that  they  are  more  commonly 
discovered  upon  the  surface  and  about  the  base  than  tying  deep  within 
the  organ.  When  the  tumor  arises  iu  the  meniuges  meningeal  thicken- 
ing by  tubercular  deposits  is  quite  common.  In  a  few  cases  the  cranial 
bonea  have  been  eroded  in  the  growth  of  tlie  tumor.  Tul>ercular  tumors 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  brain  after  death  when  no  cerebral  symp- 
toms have  been  present  during  life.' 

The  important  facts  to  be  considered  in  making  the  diagnosis  of 
'Edmburgh  Hoojiital  Reports,  yoI.  i.,  p.  420. 
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tubercular  tumors  are  (a)  hereditary  tendencies  of  tlic  individual  ta^ 
tuberculosis ;  (ft)  exposure  to  such  influeuces  as  are  known  to  favor  the  J 
development  of  tlie  disease  ;  (c)  the  liiatory  of  symptoms  of  primary  | 
pulmonary,  or  intestinal,  or  joint,  or  glandular  aifections,  and  {</)  the  | 
presence  of  local  signs  or  general  evidences  of  tubercular  iafectios. 


gnnuttr  oontratv  ^ 


When  cerebral  symptoms  develop  in  an  individual  with  tubercular 
disease  the  possibility  both  of  tulxircular  tumor  aud  of  tuliercular 
meniugitis  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Snroomatoue  tumors  are  next  in  fref^ueney  to  tubercular.     They  are   I 
rarely  secondary  to  sarcoma  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  they  are   i 
only  multiple  when  they  appear  in  the  form  of  melanotic  uixlules,  which 
are  rare  in  the  braiu.  ' 

Sarcoma  is  usually  enmpsulated,  round,  or  oval  in  shape,  hard, 
approaching  libroma  in  consistency,  and  is  easily  separable  from  the 
brain  tissue,  which  it  pompresses  and  indents  more  frequently  than  it 
infiltrates.  Fig,  S.'JIJ  shows  a  sarcoma  lying  on  one  hemisphere  of 
tlie  cerebellum  and  Fig.  234  shows  a  sanyima  lying  upim  the  base 
l>etweeu  the  cerebellum  and  the  pons.  The  relation  of  tliis  tumor  t«  ' 
the  brain  and  the  skull  is  shown  in  Fig.  235,  which  demonstrates  tJie  J 
difficulty  of  reaching  tumors  of  the  cerebellum  at  an  operatioo.' 
'  Americtui  Joumsl  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  189S. 
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Round-cell  and  spinttle-cell  sarcomata  are  more  frequently  met  wilh 
than  myxoaircomata  or  gliosarcomiitn.  These  tumors  grow  rupidly 
and  produce  well-marked  syraptonm  which  do  uot  vary  very  greatly  in 


their  intensity.  They  are  not  vaat^uliir,  and  henc^e  the  otwjurrence  of 
apoplectic  attacks  during  their  growth  is  infrefpient.  It  ia  not  to  i>c 
foi^tten  that  a  sarcoraabjus  deposit  in  the  meninges  may  occur,  pro- 


ducing a  thick  layer  of  new  tissue  over  an  extensive  surface  of  the 

cortex  or  ha,«e,  and  in  auch  a  case  operative  treatment  is  necessarily 

unsuccessful.'     Occiisioually  a   8ar<v)ma    hiis   no  defined    limits,  and 

Eskridf^  Journal  of  the  American  Medicsl  Association,  September  30,  1893. 
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^^H            iii£ltmte9  the  tissue  of  the  braio.     Hence,  sarcoma  is  Dot  uiitformI)i^^| 
^^^1            favorable  for  o]>eration.                                                                                 ^^H 
^^H                 From  tiie  stiuJy  of  Table  I.  it  is  evident  that  sarcoma  may  be  fouad^^f 
^^^1             ill  any  part  of  the  bruin,  Intt  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  cortex  and  itf^^H 
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^1               the  cerebellum  than  in  any  other  localities.     It  is  the  form  of  tumoi^^f 
^H               most  easily  extracted  from  the  sknli,  and  the  majority  of  the  &ucv«e6ful^^| 
^H               coses  of  removal  of  brain  tumor  have  been  sarcomata.                            ^^| 
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Glimnatoim  tumors  come  tliird  id  the  list.     This  tumor  is  a  product 
of  tile  neuroglia  and  preeents  the  appearance  of  a  connective  tieaue 
fibrillary  network  containing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  large  branch- 
I  ing  cells  auti  many  small  nucleuled  cella. 

I  Glioma  of  the  brain  In  usually  primary,  but  occasionally  may  develop 
L  eecoadarily  to  glioma  of  the  retina. 

I  Gliomata  vary  in  density,  but  are  usually  softer  than  sarcomata,  and 
I  ate  rarely  well  defined  or  separable  from  the  brain  tissue,  even  those 
1  which  appear  to  have  a  definite  limit  lieing  found,  on  microscopic 
[  Btndy,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  glioniatous  infiltration  in  the 
I  brain.  The  usual  consistency  of  a  glioma  is  uixiut  tliat  of  tlie  brain 
,  eubstanee.     There  is  a  tendency  in  all  gliomulous  tissues  to  undergo 


fatty  d^etieratiitn,  to  break  down  and  liquefy,  so  that  cavities  filled 
with  clear  fluid  of  a  straw  color  or  more  sharply-defined  cysts  are  very 
frequently  foimd  in  and  about  a  glioraatons  tumor,  and,  in  fact,  some 
authors  have  maintained  that  all  cysta  found  In  the  brain,  not  the 
relics  of  previous  hemorrhages  or  of  embolic  softening,  are  due  to 
gliomatous  formations.  A  similar  tendency  to  the  formation  of  cavities 
within  gliomatous  tissue  is  manifested  in  the  spinal  cord  in  the  disease 
syringomyelia. 

Glioma  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the  brain,  but  is  somewhat  more 
frequent  in  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  than  in  the  gray  matter. 
Aa  a  glioma  grows  it  destroys  the  brain  tissue,  its  branching  cells  sur- 
rounding and  annihilating  both  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibres.  It  does 
not  compress  the  brain  oa  a  sarcoma  does. 

Glioma  is  very  vascular,  and  hence  the  symptoms  which  it  produces 
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are  somewhut  variable  in  mtecisit}',  and,  in  case  the  delicate  vessels 
withiu  it  rupture,  ajwplectiibrm  attacks  occur. 

GHiisaiviimu  is  a  variety  uf  tuniur  not  very  frequent,  piirtakiog  oPl 
tlie  nature  botli  of  glioma  uud  oi'  surcoma,  t-ommouly  accompanied  byl 


cystic  cavities.  Like  glioma  the  tumor  cells  are  iufiltnited  tliroughJ 
the  braiu  tissues;  but  like  sarcomu,  its  constituents  are  spindle  andl 
round  cells,  and  its  density  is  t«)nsiderahU'.  It  is  rarely  cncnpsulat^dyfl 
and,  like  glioma,  is  much  more  difficult  oi'  removal  than  sarcoma. 


It  is  questionable  whether  tlie  origin  of  a  gliosarcoma  is  the  i 
opment  of  Bareomatous  cells  infittrating  the   brain,  and  cauung  i 
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irritation  and  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia,  or  whether  there  is  a  devel- 
opment of  hard,  n)und  connective  tissue  elements,  sarcomatous  in 
character,  in  the  midst  of  the  original  glioma. 

The  symptoms  are  more  closely  like  those  of  glioma  than  of  sarcoma, 
the  same  variability  of  intensity  being  observed. 

Careinonia  of  the  brain  is  usually  secondary  to  carcinoma  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  either  of  the  orbit  or  retina,  or  of  the  internal  organs 
or  of  the  breast. 

Carcinoma  is  a  variety  seldom  found  in  children,  and  usually  de- 
velops in  adults  above  the  age  of  fifty  years.  In  cases  in  which  it  has 
occurred  in  children  it  has  been  from  direct  extension  of  the  disease 
from  the  orbit.  It  may  occur  as  the  primary  development  of  carci- 
noma in  the  body,  giving  rise  to  secondary  infection  elsewhere,  but 
this  also  is  rare. 

Carcinoma  grows  rapidly  in  the  brain,  is  not  sharply  defined,  rarely 
has  a  capsule,  is  decidedly  vascular,  and,  of  all  brain  tumors,  the  one 
least  open  to  operative  treatment. 

Cystic  tumors  of  the  brain  may  arise  either  in  connection  with  glioma 
and  gliosarcoma,  as  already  described,  or  independently,  as  the  result 
of  parasitic  infection.  Hydatid  cysts,  echinococcus,  and  cysticercus  are 
much  more  frequently  recorded  in  German  and  Australian  medical 
journals  than  in  this  country. 

Kuchenmeister  has  made  a  collection  of  88  cases  of  this  variety,  in 
all  but  13  of  which  multiple  cysts  were  found.  Of  these  49  involved 
the  membranes,  41  were  in  the  cortex,  19  in  the  white  substance,  19 
in  the  cerebellum,  18  in  the  ventricles,  17  in  the  basal  ganglia,  and  a 
few  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  pons,  and  medulla.  These  are  not 
included  in  the  tables,  as  it  would  give  an  appcanince  of  undue  fre- 
quency of  this  form  of  tumor.  These  parasitic  cysts  grow  slowly  and 
produce  compression  of  the  brain  tiasue,  but  do  not  destroy  it.  The 
symptoms  which  they  produce  are  very  rarely  so  well  marked  as  to 
enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  reached,  but  in  cases  in  which  a  diagnosis  is 
possible  these  tumors  may  be  easily  removed,  as  the  cyst  wall  is  separ- 
able from  the  bmin  tissue.  Several  such  cysts  have  been  removed  in 
Germanv. 

Grummaia  of  the  brain,  though  very  rare  in  childhood,  and  never  the 
result  of  inherited  syphilis,  are  very  frequent  in  adult  life,  and  may 
develop  within  a  year  of  the  original  infection.  They  may  also  appear 
as  the  only  apparent  evidence  of  tertiary  syphilis,  even  twenty  years 
after  the  disease  was  a(?quired. 

Gumma  may  occur  as  a  soft  gelatinous  exudation  upon  the  base  of 
the  brain,  its  favorite  position,  or  anywhere  in  the  membranes,  or  as  a 
harder  and  more  (^ircumscrilKjd  tumor  in  the  meninges,  especially  of  the 
cortex  and  cerebellum.  It  grows  rapidly,  but  also  subsides  nipidly 
under  specific  treatment.  In  one  case  luider  my  care,  where  many 
symptoms,  including  double  optic  neuritis,  were  present,  the  patient 
was  perfe(»tly  well  in  nine  months.  The  occurrence  of  nocturnal  head- 
ache and  insomnia  of  an  obstinate  character  in  any  case  presenting  the 
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BymptoiDB  of  bratQ  tumor  will  suggest  the  probability  of  a  gumma,  and^ 
in  fact,  iu  every  case  iu  which  the  diagooaia  of  brain  tumor  in  mode  i^ 
is  wo!l  to  subject  tlie  patient  to  a  course  of  treatment  by  mercury  a 
iodide  for  a  period  of  nt  least  two  months,  in  order  to  eliminate  thep 
sibility  of  gumma.  Yet  it  must  not  be  hastily  argued  that  the  subsi-J 
deuce  of  symptoms  under  this  treatraeut  is  positive  evidence  that  thda 
tumor  is  syphilitic.     In  a  case  under  my  observation,  which  autopsy  I 


proved  to  be  a  small  sarcoma  with  a  large  cyst,  the  wall  of  which  v 
sarcomatous  tissue,  all  symptoms,  including  optic  neuritis,  subaided 
under  this  treatment,  and  the  patient  remained  well  for  a  period  of  fivsJ 
months,  and  then  sudden  death  in  coma  occurre<I  unexpectedly. 

Other  varieties  of  brain  tumor,  such  as  fibroma,  angioma,  myiot 
psummoma,  osteoma,  cholesteatoma,  lipoma,  teratoma,  which  occur  in  tl 
bmin,  are  of  great  rarity.     They  occur  both  in  childreu  and  in  adult^a 
and  their  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  from  other  forms  of  tumor  during  li* 
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Psamraoma  is  usually  the  form  of  tumor  occurring  in  the  situation 
of  the  pineal  gland,  and  gives  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Tumors  of  the  pituitary  body  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  usually  of 
the  nature  of  fibroma  or  myxoma.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the 
disease  acromegalia  is  the  result  of  such  tumors.  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  a  tumor  of  the  pituitary  body  always  produces  symptoms  of 
acromegalia,  and  in  one  case  of  acromegalia  under  my  observation  the 
autopsy  failed  to  show  any  change  in  the  pituitary  body. 

The  appearance  of  a  brain  in  which  a  tumor  has  developed  is  usually 
characteristic.  The  membranes  are  tense,  the  convolutions  are  flat- 
tened by  pressure,  the  ventricles  are  distended  by  serous  fluid,  the  brain 
tissue  is  wet,  the  weight  of  the  brain  is  increased,  and  frequently  about 
the  tumor  there  is  a  zone  of  softening  of  greater  or  less  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  the  tumor.  Encapsulated  tumors  are  less  likely 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  softened  tissue. 

Intracranial  aneurisms  present  the  same  features  as  tumor  of  the 
brain.  They  are  rarely  large  in  size,  they  appear  upon  the  larger 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  upon  the  Sylvian  arteries.  They 
are  usually  fusiform,  occasionally  round.  They  increase  in  size  more 
rapidly  than  ordinary  brain  tumors,  or  than  aneurisms  elsewhere,  and 
usually  rupture  before  attaining  any  great  size.  They  produce  symp- 
toms by  their  pressure  and  are  occasionally  to  be  diagnosticated  by 
pulsating  headache  or  the  sensation  which  they  produce,  or  by  a  dis- 
tinct murmur  audible  to  the  stethoscope  on  the  head.  Such  a  murmur 
is  not,  however,  pathognomonic,  as  I  have  heard  such  a  loud  double 
murmur  over  the  Sylvian  region  in  a  case  which  proved  at  the  opera- 
tion to  be  one  of  extensive  softening — no  aneurism  being  found.^  In 
a  case  recently  seen  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  the  aneurism  developed 
rapidly  afl«r  a  blow  on  the  head,  producing,  first,  third  nerve  paralysis, 
and  one  mouth  later  right  hemiplegia.  The  patient  died  three  months 
aft>Br  the  injury,  having  had  all  the  general  symptoms  of  brain  tiimor. 
An  aneurism  of  the  left  internal  carotid  artery  at  the  point  of  union 
with  the  posterior  conmiunicating  artery  was  found,  whicli  had  rup- 
tured. A^  the  arteries  were  not  diseased,  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
bruise  of  the  artery  against  the  bone  at  the  time  of  the  injury  had 
weakened  the  wall  and  predisposed  to  aneurism. 

Symptoms.  —  While  the  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  are  in  many 
cases  very  clear  and  characteristic,  so  that  there  need  be  little  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  diagnosis,  both  of  the  existence  of  a  tumor,  of  its 
nature,  and  of  its  location,  it  must  be  stated  that  there  arc  other  cases 
in  which  no  characteristic  symptoms  appear  at  all. 

Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  large  tumors  have 
been  found  unexpectedly  after  death,  even  in  locations  in  the  brain  in 
which  the  existence  of  a  tumor  would  presumably  have  produced  very 
marked  symptoms.  Thus,  in  one  case  under  my  observation,  a  large 
glioma  occupied  the  entire  white  substance  of  the  frontal  lobe  upon  the 

'  Starr,  Brain  Surgery,  Case  xix. 
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left  side,  yet  the  patient  had  suflFered  only  from  occasional  attacks  of 
epileptic  convulsions,  not  preceded  by  an  aura,  and  never  unilateral, 
was  as  intelligent  as  ever  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  though  his  family 
had  noti(^Kl  some  irritability  of  temper  at  times,  and  on  this  account 
had  occasionally  questioned  his  responsibility  for  certain  peculiarities. 
This  man  was  under  observation  by  most  competent  physicians  for 
several  ycuirs,  and  was  supi>osed  to  have  epilepsy.  His  eyes  were  ex- 
amined and  found  to  be  normal  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  sudden 
dcjith,  wliich  took  place  in  a  convulsion.  He  had  never  had  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  a  brain  tumor.  Schoenthal  ^  has  recorded  a  case  of 
supposed  hysteria  in  which  the  variability  of  the  symptoms  was  surpris- 
ing, and  in  which  careful  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  permanent 
or  tangible  physical  signs.  After  death  a  large  tumor  of  the  right 
frontal  lobe  was  found.  Mayer  ^  has  collected  several  such  cases. 
Buzzard  hius  recorded  similar  cases.  BramwelP  has  described  an 
enormous  tumor  lying  in  the  central  region  upon  the  cortex  of  the 
right  side  in  which  there  were  no  symptoms  of  paralysis  whatever. 
And  many  tumors  have  been  found  in  and  about  the  cerebellum 
which  have  failed  to  produ(;e  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  brain  tumor. 

Tumors  upon  the  base  of  the  brain  may  also  be  found  involving 
structures  which,  during  liie,  appear  to  have  been  capable  of  carrying 
on  tlieir  ordinary  functions.  Thus  a  child  under  my  observation 
suflFered  for  five  months  from  occasional  convulsions,  from  headache, 
from  spastic  paraplegia,  but  had  no  difficulty  whatever  of  vision,  and 
no  paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  autopsy  showed  a  large 
tumor  upon  the  base  in  the  median  line,  through  which  both  the  optic 
nerves  passes!  and  in  which  the  optic  chiasm  lay.  It  must  have  rested 
upon  all  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyes  and  compressc»d  the  fifth  nerve 
on  both  sid(»s.  This  tumor  had  grown  upward,  filling  both  the  lateral 
ventricles  and  obliterating  the  third  ventri(.'le  entirely.*     (^'g-  240.) 

I  have  seen  a  tumor  of  the  me<lulla  oblongjita,  an  infiltrating  glioma, 
which  pHxluced  an  apparent  uniform  increase  in  size  of  the  entire 
medulla  to  double  its  onlinary  dimensions,  but  in  which  there  were 
absolutely  no  signs  of  any  disease  of  either  cranial  nerves  or  tracts 
passing  through  this  important  part  of  tlie  nervous  system.  The 
patient  had  heada(^hes,  slight  optica  neuritis,  occasional  convulsions,  and 
a  slightly  staggering  gait,  which  Ic^l  to  the  diagnosis  of  tumor  of  tlie 
cerebellum.     (See  Fig.  2;57.) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  tumors  in  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance may  develop  and  assume  a  considerable  size  without  producing 
characteristic  symptoms  either  of  a  local  or  of  a  g(»nend  ty[>e.  Such 
c^xses,  however,  are  nire,  and  the  careful  observer  will  usually  be  able 
to  diagnosticate*  a  brain  tumor. 

The  symptoms  of  bniin  tumor  are  very  numerous,  but  for  purposes 
of  convenience  may  be  wparated  into  two  categories. 

>  IkTlincr  kiln.  Woch.,  1«01,  N<n  10.     Sik;  also  Williiiins,  T^incot,  October  14,  189.*l. 

^  K.  Mayrr,  Iiiaii^.  I)issi*rt.,  IWrlin,  ISIU. 

^  Intnicnmial  Tuinors,  ]).  12. 

*  Trunsjictioiis  Ainer,  Neurol.  Aswk'.,  ISDl,  Starr,  l>niin  Tumor. 
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I,  General  symptoms  due  to  tlie  existeut-e  of  a  new-gro^vtli  irrt-- 
spective  of  its  (MMitiou.  Tliese  urn  headaclie,  gcneriil  convulsions, 
double  optic  neuritis,  and  optiu  atrophy,  chaujrea  of  dispuaitioo  aud  of 
mental  power,  vomiUng,  vertigo,  insomnia,  changes  iu  the  pulse  rate, 
attacks  of  aynoope,  polyuria,  aud  progressive  malnutrition. 

II.  Fooal  syniptouis  of  the  disease  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  or 
beneath  the  cort«x  in  the  projection  tmcts  which  join  the  cortex  to  the 
various  subcortical  centres.  These  symptoms  are  unilateral  sjiasms, 
monopl^la,  or  hemiplegia,  panej'thesia  or  aniesthesia  iu  oue  op  raore 
limbs,  hemiauopsiu,  aud  tlie  various  forms  of  aphasia.  ASectious  of 
tlic  cranial  uerves  aud  basal  parts  of  the  bmiu,  which  occur  with  tumors 
iu  the  basal  ganglia  aud  cerebral  axis,  or  external  to  the  bmiu  upou 
tlie  base.     These  latter  symptoms  are  frequeutly  very  complex,  as  may 


be  supposed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  twelve  cmnial  nerves 
have  extensive  uuclei  of  origin  and  a  long  course,  and  that  all  con- 
nection between  the  external  world  and  the  brain  passes  through  the 
cerebral  axis. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  brain  tumors  we  find  some  of  these 
general  and  focal  symptoms  present.  And  fr<)m  their  combination 
and  the  order  of  their  development  it  Is  usually  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  diagnosis.     These  symptoms  must,  thereibre,  lie  studied  with 

I.  General  symptoms  occur  irrespective  of  the  location  of  the  tumor 
and  depend  upon  its  rapidity  of  growth,  its  vascularity,  and  its  patho- 
It^ical  character.     They  vary  in  severity  from  time  to  time  probably 
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in  accordance  with  the  activity  of  the  pathological  process  going  on  in 
and  about  the  tumor  and  with  the  condition  of  blood  supply  in  the 
brain.  When  a  tumor  is  growing  rapidly  they  are  very  severe ; 
if  it  remain  stationary  they  may  almost  disappear.  They  are  often 
affected  by  those  agents  whi(;h  produce  a  temporary  cerebral  hyper- 
semia  or  ansemia,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  hot  foot  baths  or 
general  hot  baths  may  produce  marked  changes  in  the  degree  of  general 
symptoms. 

Headache  is  the  most  prominent  and  const^mt  symptom  of  brain 
tumor.  It  varies  in  severity,  but  is  usually  very  intense.  It  may  be 
intermittent,  it  may  recur  with  periodicity,  is  usually  worse  at  night 
in  syphilitic  cases,  worse  on  waking  in  other  cases,  is  increased  by 
physical  effort  or  mental  strain,  or  emotional  excitement.  It  may  be 
a  dull,  heavy,  continuous  pain,  with  sharp  paroxysms,  during  which 
the  patient  cannot  control  his  suffering.  It  varies  in  its  location,  is 
usually  frontal  or  occipital,  and  the  situation  of  the  pain  rarely  indi- 
cates the  situation  of  the  tumor.  If,  however,  the  pain  is  constantly 
located  in  the  occipital  region  the  tumor  is  probably  in  the  posterior 
fossa.  The  pain  is  often  asso(riated  with  indefinite  cerebral  sensations 
described  as  fulness,  pressure,  confusion,  tightness,  as  if  a  band  were 
drawn  about  tlie  forehead,  and  these  give  rise  to  great  discomfort.  In 
infants  the  existence  of  headache  mav  be  inferred  from  constant  motion 
of  the  head,  from  movements  of  the  hands  grasping  the  hejul,  or  pull- 
ing the  hair,  and  fmm  sudden  outbursts  of  screaming  without  other 
ascertainable  cjiuse.  Headache  is  prol>al)ly  less  severely  felt  in  eases 
of  tumor  in  infants,  as  the  opening  of  the  sutures  may  prevent  the 
extreme  degree  of  intracranial  pressure  to  which  the  headache  is  chiefly 
ascribed.  In  adults  the  headaclie  prevents  the  patient  from  making 
any  physical  or  mental  exertion,  and  leads  to  a  desire  for  seclusion  and 
quiet. 

The  causes  which  are  suj)pos(Hi  to  produce  the  headache  are  the 
increase  of  the  intracranial  pressure  and  tlic  consequent  stretching  of 
the  membranes ;  the  existence  of  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  which  is 
a  frequent  accomj)animent  of  a  tumor  ;  tlie  variations  in  the  cerebral 
circulation  productMl  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor,  or  tlie  direct  involve- 
ment of  the  sc'nsitive  (hn-a  mater  and  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Such 
effects  of  the  prest^nce  of  a  tumor  are  more  likely  to  follow  when  the 
new-growth  is  in  the  j)osterior  cranial  fossji  under  the  tentorium  cere- 
belli,  and  in  such  cases  headache  is  most  constant  and  most  severe. 

The  headaclu*  is  often  associated  with  a  marked  tenderness  of  the 
head  to  percussion,  and  if  this  is  not  due  to  sensitiveness  of  a  single 
nerve  trunk  it  is  a  wry  valuable  sign  of  the  location  of  a  tumor.  Such 
a  tenderness  to  jHTcussion  is  more  commonly  found  in  tumors  lying 
just  beneath  the  bone,  that  is  cortical  tumors,  tluui  in  tumors  deep 
within  the  bniiii.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  flatness  to  ausculatorv 
jxTcussion  can  Ik»  detected  over  a  tumor,  and  I  am  able  to  confirm 
this  statement,  having  noticed  it  in  several  cases.  It  is  not  always 
present. 
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repeiited  during  the  three  years'  course  of  the  disease.^  (See  Fig.  241.) 
In  another  patient  under  my  cjire,  who  subsequently  developed  all  the 
general  symptoms  of  brain  tumor,  general  convulsions  occurred  at  in- 
tervals during  three  months  before  any  other  symptom  appeared.  A 
case  diagnosticated  as  epilepsy  has  already  been  mentioned. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  convulsions  occurring  at  irregular  inter- 
vals from  the  onset  of  the  disease  to  its  termination.  They  usually 
occur  at  long  intervals,  but  have  been  known  to  be  as  frequent  as 
twenty  to  thirty  a  day.  They  may  be  slight  in  degree,  almost  of  the 
nature  of  petit  mal,  with  a  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  or  this  loss  of 
consciousness  may  be  attended  by  a  little  twitching  of  the  face  and  eyes, 
with  stiflRening  of  the  back  and  extremities,  balancing  movements  of  an 
automatic  kind,  which  prevent  falling,  and  then  recovery,  or  they  may 
have  all  the  general  characteristics  of  a  general  epileptic  seizure  fol- 
lowed by  coma.  Sometimes  a  peculiar  general  tremor  follows  the 
attack  and  may  last  for  an  hour  or  more. 

General  convulsions  may  be  a  culmination  of  a  local  spasm ;  hence, 
wherever  a  convulsion  occurs  particular  attention  is  to  be  called  to  the 
manner  of  its  beginning,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  carefully  observed 
and  instructed  to  watch  for  a  conscious  aura.  The  significance  of 
local  spasms  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Convulsions  are  usually  indicative  of  rapid  progress  in  the  new- 
growth,  of  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  of  hemorrhage  within  the  tumor 
or  of  a  secondary  affection  of  the  meninges.  They  may  occur  from 
tumors  situated  anywhere,  and  have  no  significance  as  a  diagnostic 
symptom  of  the  lociition.  Death  not  infrecjuently  occurs  in  convul- 
sions in  brain  tumor,  and  hence  a  development  or  nipid  increase  of  this 
symptom  is  a  sign  of  danger. 

Changes  of  Disposition  and  of  Mental  Power  occur  in  the  course  of 
bniin  tumor  with  considenible  fre(|uency.^  These  have  sometimes  been 
explained  by  the  existence  of  headache,  the  suffering  producing  mental 
exhaustion.  But  they  are  also  observed  quite  uniformly  witli  tumors 
of  the  brain,  even  when  hejidache  is  not  severe.  In  children  this  symp- 
tom is  quite  noticeable,  the  child  becomes  frc^tful  and  irritable,  refuses 
to  notice  its  toys  or  to  play,  or,  if  it  d(K»s  so,  soon  becomes  wearied,  and 
requires  constiint  attention.  It  may  become  indifferent  to  things  in 
which  it  was  formerly  interested,  prefer  to  lie  down  and  to  keep  quiet, 
in  a  manner  unnatural  to  a  healthy  child,  and  may  even  be(»ome  som- 
nolent  and  lethargic,  or  it  may  have  apparent  attacks  of  causeless  ter- 
ror. In  adults  the  mental  dulness  is  very  noticeable.  The  patient 
tiikes  little  interest  in  his  ordinary  surroundings  or  business,  and  is 
content  to  sit  or  lie  for  hours  doing  nothing  and  apparently  with  a 
vacant  mind.  Such  a  patient  is  easily  aroused  and  replies  intelligently 
to  questions,  but  cannot  be  (considered  in  a  nf»rmal  state  of  mental 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  sucli  a  patient  is  not  <lem(»nted,  although 
late  in  the  course  of  the  disease  a  (H)ndition  approacliing  dementia  is 

*S<H'  Ainericjin  .Tounial  of  the  Mcilical  Sci('iici*s,  Januarv,  1S93. 
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quite  often,  observed,  especially  in  tumors  of  the  frontal  loI)es.  Attacks 
of  maniacal  excitement  have  been  recorded,  but  are  very  rare.  The 
usual  mental  state  present  in  brain  tumor,  after  it  has  existed  for  a 
period  of  six  months  may  be  described  as  one  of  apathy.  These  symp- 
toms are  probably  referable  to  the  increased  intracranial  pressure  and 
consequent  compression  of  the  brain,  which  interferes  with  the  proc- 
esses of  association  upon  which  all  thought  depends.  The  tumor  ap- 
pears by  its  pressure  to  hamper  the  transmission  of  impulses  throughout 
the  brain.  Somnolence  may  be  associated  with  this  apathy.  In  the 
case  of  a  tumor  of  the  frontal  lobes  and  corpus  coUosum  ^  mental  apathy 
was  the  chief  symptom  from  beginning  to  end.     (See  Fig.  238.) 

Double  Optic  Neuritis  and  Optic  Nerve  Atropl^  are  very  important 
diognostic  symptoms  of  intracranial  tumor.  Neuritis  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  other  signs  of  increased  intracranial  pressure,  but  may  occur 
without  such  pressure.  It  is  present  in  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and 
should  be  looked  for  in  every  case  which  presents  cerebral  symptoms. 
A  marked  degree  of  optic  neuritis  may  exist  without  any  impairment 
of  vision ;  hence,  the  ophthalmoscope  should  be  used,  whether  the 
defect  of  sight  be  present  or  not.  But  when  the  patient  shows  impair- 
ment of  visual  power  or  limitation  of  the  visual  field  for  colors  or  for 
light,  or  is  becoming  blind,  it  will  be  found  that  optic  neuritis  or  optic 
atrophy  is  fully  developed.  Sudden  loss  of  vision  appears  to  be  more 
commonly  noted  in  histories  of  children's  cases  than  in  those  of  adults, 
possibly  because  a  gradual  loss  of  sight  is  not  detected.  It  is  true  that 
hydrocephalus  may  cause  choked  dis(;s,  and  hence  from  this  symptom 
alone  a  tumor  cannot  be  diagnosticated.  But  in  cases  where  the  diag- 
nosis is  difficult  no  more  important  objective  evidence  of  brain  tumor 
can  be  found. 

Tumors  of  the  cerebellum  and  corpora  quadrigemina  and  tumors 
upon  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  basal  ganglia  produce  optic 
neuritis  more  constantly  and  earlier  in  their  course  than  tumors 
situated  in  the  cortex  or  centrum  ovale.  Optic  neuritis  is  usually 
double,  though  it  always  appears  first  in  one  (ye,  and  is  rarely  equally 
intense  in  lx)th  eyes ;  but  in  a  few  ciises  it  has  been  found  in  one  eye 
only,  and  then  is  thought  to  indicate  dis(»ase  of  the  ner\'e  in  the  orbit 
or  in  front  of  the  optic  chiasm,  rather  than  a  distant  tumor.  For 
the  exact  changes  in  the  retina  and  for  the  pathologicid  causes  of  optic 
neuritis  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XXXIV.^ 

Vomiting  is  a  symptom  of  bniin  tumor  more  frequently  observed  in 
children  than  in  adult^j.  It  may  or  nuiy  not  be  accompanied  by 
nausea.  It  may  occur  accidentally,  without  special  rehition  to  the  time 
of  meals,  or  it  mtiy  be  so  continuous  as  to  threaten  inanition.  It 
occurs  not  infrequently  on  any  movement  of  the  head  after  the  patient 
has  been  confintMl  to  b(Ml  for  some  time,  and  then  it  is  usually  associated 
with  vertigo.     It  also  frequently  a(^coin panics  severe  headache. 

Vertigo  is  sometimes  a  coincident  symptom,  hut  usually  occurs  inde- 
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pendendy  of  vomiting.  The  patient  feels  dizzy,  feels  himself  turning 
or  falling,  and  things  about  him  appear  to  be  in  motion.  He  grasps  at 
near  objects  for  support,  covers  his  eyes  with  his  hands  or  lies  down  on 
the  floor  and  cries  out  with  bewilderment  and  distress.  Like  vomit- 
ing, vertigo  may  be  excited  by  changes  of  position.  It  occurs  at 
intervals  in  attacks  of  short  or  long  duration.  It  occurs  more  fre- 
quently with  tumors  in  the  posterior  fossa,  in  the  cerebellum,  or  pons, 
or  on  the  base  involving  the  auditory  nerve,  than  >vith  tumors  else- 
where. Such  attacks  of  vertigo  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
slight  constant  vertigo  due  to  double  vision,  and  secondary  to  paresis 
of  the  third  and  sixth  nerves. 

Insomnia  may  be  due  to  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  circulation  or  to 
the  intensity  of  the  other  general  symptoms,  and  is  much  more  rarely 
complained  of  in  cases  of  tumor  in  children  and  youth  than  in  adults 
suflTering  from  syphilitic  tumors. 

Fever  and  Changes  in  the  Rapidity  and  Bhythm  of  the  Pulse  have  been 
observed  in  the  course  of  brain  tumors.  The  former  is  ascribed  to 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  brain  or  meninges  as  a  complication. 
The  latter  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  increased  intracranial  pressure. 
Slow  and  irregular  pulse  is  the  form  usually  noted,  but  toward  the 
close  of  life  very  rapid  pulse  has  been  observed.  Irregular  or  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration  has  also  been  noticed  as  a  terminal  symptom. 

Occasionally  attacks  of  syncope  occur  in  patients  with  tumor  of  the 
posterior  fossa,  and  a  general  feeling  of  weakness  is  not  infrequently 
complained  of.  Polyuria  and  glycosuria  may  develop  in  the  course  of 
brain  tumor  ^  as  a  symptom  of  increased  pressure.  It  has  been  foimd 
also  in  small  tumors  of  the  medulla  ^  as  an  evidence  of  irritation  of 
the  vagus  nucleus. 

A  rise  of  temperature  in  the  scalp  over  the  tumor  has  been  observed 
in  a  few  cases,  but  is  not  a  imiform  or  reliable  symptom  of  brain 
tumor. 

The  combination  of  several  of  these  general  symptoms  in  any  case 
should  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  intracranial  tumor.  When,  in 
addition,  local  symptoms  are  added,  the  diagnosis  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult. In  all  cases  the  onset  of  the  general  symptoms  is  gradual,  their 
intensity  increasing  as  time  goes  on,  and  a  careful  study  of  their  mode 
of  development  and  progress  is  a  great  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  kind 
of  tumor  present,  of  its  size,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 

The  distress  produc^cd  by  the  general  symptoms  is  usually  much 
greater  than  that  caused  by  the  local  symptoms,  and  consequently  treat- 
ment is  often  required  for  their  alleviation. 

The  Focal  Symptoms  of  brain  tumor  depend  entirely  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tumor. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  direct  and  indirect  focal  symptoms, 
the  first  being  due  to  irritation  or  destruction  of  a  limited  area  by  the 
tumor,  the  second  being  due  to  interference  with  the  function  of  an 

^Hothmann,  Zeitschrift  f.  klin.  MwL,  1893,  xxiii.,  p.  339. 
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area  by  disease  at  a  distance  from  it  which  impairs  its  circulation  or 
causes  pressure  upon  it.  Thus,  a  tumor  of  tlie  cerebellum  may  cause 
incoordination  and  vertigo  as  direct  symptoms,  and  also  cause  paralysis 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cranial  nerves  as  an  indirect  symptom  of  dis- 
placement of  the  pons  Varolii  to  one  side,  which  stretches  these  nerves 
unduly.  Tumors  usually  cause  both  forms  of  focal  symptoms,  and, 
therefore,  much  care  must  be  given  to  the  question  of  their  significance 
in  any  case. 

Focal  symptoms  may  further  be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes, 
those  produced  by  tumors  in  the  cortex  and  cerebral  hemispheres  and 
those  produced  by  tumors  upon  the  base  of  the  brain  affecting  the 
cranial  nerves.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  preceding  chapter  upon 
the  diagnosis  of  brain  diseases  for  a  special  consideration  of  these  vari- 
ous symptoms.  With  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  in  mind  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  various  local  symptoms  tliat  may  arise  from  the 
existence  of  brain  tumor  in  different  localities.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  tumor  of  very  slow  growth,  which  compresses 
and  does  not  infiltrate  the  brain  may  exist  in  any  location  without 
necessarily  producing  focal  symptoms,  until  it  has  attained  a  consider- 
able size.  It  is  evident  that  a  single  tumor  rarely,  if  ever,  produces 
a  large  number  of  focal  symptoms  but  that  all  tumors  lying  in  any 
given  location  will  produce  the  same  symptoms.  It  is  also  evident 
that  tumors  will  almost  always  produce  unilateral  symptoms,  inasmuch 
as  they  rarely  lie  exactly  in  the  median  line.  And  even  the  tumors  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  of  which  about  twenty  have  been  recorded,  have 
rarely  been  so  exactly  median  in  their  situation  as  to  give  rise  to  sym- 
metrical symptoms  upon  both  sides. 

The  focal  symptoms  usually  commence  gradually  and  are  limited  in 
extent,  but  increase  steadily  as  the  tumor  grows. 

The  Focal  Symptoms  of  Tumors  of  the  Frontal  Cortex  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows :  mental  inactivity,  forgetfulness,  lack  of  judg- 
ment, decided  change  in  character,  irritability  of  temper  and  unusual 
stupidity,  an  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention,  to  think  connectedly 
and  continuously,  to  learn  easily,  to  exercise  self-control,  lastly  a  state 
approaching  mild  dementia  without  delusions,  in  which  the  patient 
miy  become  dirty  and  disregard  all  restraints  of  decency.  These  symp- 
toms are  especially  m.irked  in  tumors  of  the  frontal  cortex  and  subjacent 
white  matter.^  They  are  not  present  in  tumors  lying  upon  the  base  of 
the  frontal  region  on  the  orbital  bone.  They  rarely  appear  in  tumors 
in  other  regions  of  the  cortex  until  the  last  st'ige  of  the  disease,  when 
the  intracranial  pressure  is  very  great.  A  det^ided  change  in  character 
and  disposition,  a  mental  apathy,  and  a  tendency  to  somnolence  must 
be  regarded  as  a  local  sign  of  frontal  lobe  disease.  While  the  integrity 
of  the  frontal  lobes  is  necessarv  to  mental  action,  yet  no  special  loss  of 
any  mentiil  faculty  can  be  said  to  result  from  their  destruction.  •  Nor 
is  there  any  apparent  way  to  detect  from  the  mental  symptoms  in  which 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  the  tumor  h'es.     It  is  true  that  much  of  our 
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tliought  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  our  speech  centres,  and 
hence  the  lesions  of  the  left  hemisphere,  if  they  interfere  with  the  use 
of  language,  or  even  of  the  recollection  of  words,  appear  to  give  rise 
to  mental  confusion,  which  is  not  so  noticeable  in  lesions  of  the  right 
hemisphere.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  locate  all  mental  action,  as  has 
been  done  by  Phelps,^  in  the  left  frontal  lobe.  A  consideration  of  the 
facts  known  regarding  the  wide  dissemination  of  memory  pictures  over 
the  entire  hemisphere,  and  their  fundamental  importance  in  all  think- 
ing is  sufficient  to  prove  that  mental  activity  is  not  a  function  of  any 
one  region  of  the  brain.  (See  page  453.)  The  diagnosis  of  tumor  of 
the  frontal  lobes  is,  therefore,  rarely  made  from  a  study  of  direct  focal 
symptoms.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  tumor  when 
situated  in  other  regions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  excepting  only 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  will  produce  other  direct  focal  symp- 
toms, the  absence  of  whicli  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  a  tumor  is 
situated  in  the  frontal  lobe. 

Tumors  in  the  frontiil  lobe  frequently  produce  irritation  of  the  cor- 
tex. While  such  irritation  is  limited  to  the  frontal  cortex  we  have  no 
evidence  of  its  occurrence,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  irritjition  start- 
ing in  one  part  of  the  brain  to  radiate  outward  to  adjacent  parts,  like 
the  ripple  upon  a  lake  when  a  stone  is  thrown  in.  When  irritation 
starts  from  the  frontal  region  it  frequently  appears  to  radiate  backward, 
and  thus  involve  the  central  region  of  the  brain,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances symptoms  referable  to  the  centnd  region  appear,  namely, 
localized  spasms,  paraesthesia,  and  paralysis.^ 

Bruns^  has  recently  recorded  three  cases  of  frontal  tumor  in  which 
there  had  been  some  disturbance  in  the  bahuicing  power  and  a  stagger- 
ing gait  similar  to  that  observed  in  cerebellar  disease ;  but  this  symp- 
tom has  not  been  uniformly  noticed.  It  is  known  that  the  frontal 
lobes  and  cerebellar  hemispheres  have  a  crossed  connection,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  symptom  may  prove  of  some  diagnostic  value  if  con- 
firmed. It  mav  have  been  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  cerebellum  con- 
veyed  along  these  coimecting  tracts. 

Tumors  situated  in  the  third  frontal  convolution  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere in  right-handed  [Xirsons  and  of  tlie  right  hemisphere  in  left- 
handed  persons  produce  motor  aphasia  with  agraj)hia,  the  patient  being 
able  to  understiuid  language  both  written  and  sj)()ken,  but  being  unable 
to  give  expression  to  his  ideas.  When  tliis  symptom  develops  as  the 
result  of  brain  tumor  the  disturbance  of  speech  is  gradual  in  its  onset, 
the  patient  noticing  first  a  hesitancy  in  speeeli,  a  loss  of  words,  and 
I>ossibly  a  misuse  of  words  before  he  loses  the  power  of  expression. 
The  aphasia  is  less  complete  in  bnun  tumor  than  in  those  apoplectic 
conditions  which  are  the  connnon  cause  of  aphasia. 

Tumors  Involving  the  Motor  Area  of  the  brain  give  rise  to  well-marked 
and  distinctive  symptoms.     The  special   iinictions  of  the  motor  area 

*  American  Journal  of  tlie  Mcnliral  Sciences,  April,  1002. 
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are  displayed  iu  Figs.  162  and  163,  and  the  symptoms  that  are  pro- 
duced by  a  tumor  beginning  in  any  portion  of  this  area  are  easily 
deduced  from  reference  to  these  figures.  If  the  tumor  is  cortical  in 
its  situation  is  almost  inevitably  gives  rise  to  local  symptoms ;  these 
may  be  in  the  form  of  tonic  or  clonic  convulsions,  occurring  at  inter- 
vals, either  limited  to  one  part  of  the  body,  such  as  the  face,  or  hand, 
or  foot,  or  extending  from  the  part  first  invaded  to  other  parts  in  a 
definite  order  of  succession,  the  extension  being  commonly  from  face 
to  arm,  to  body,  and  then  to  leg,  or  in  the  reverse  order.  Such  attacks, 
first  described  by  Hughlings  Jackson,  are  known  as  attacks  of  Jack- 
sonian  epilepsy.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  irritation  starting  from 
one  part  of  the  cortex  and  radiating  outward  to  other  parts  produces  a 
spasm  beginning  in  the  muscles  represented  in  the  centre  first  irritated, 
and  extending  to  other  muscles  represented  in  adjacent  centres,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  exact  order  of  the  spasm  aids  one  to  determine  the 
situation  of  the  tumor,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  spasm  beginning,  we  will 
say,  in  the  thumb  and  extending  then  to  the  fingers,  to  the  hand  and 
up  the  arm  to  the  shoulder,  will  indicate  an  initial  irritation  of  the 
thumb  centre  of  the  cortex,  extending  then  to  the  centre  for  the  fingers, 
hand,  and  arm.  A  convulsion  beginning  with  the  turning  of  the  head 
and  eyes  to  one  side  indicates  a  tumor  situated  in  the  anterior  middle 
portion  of  the  motor  zone,  and  if  that  irritation  extends  from  this  point 
backward  or  downward  the  spasm  will  extend  from  head  and  eyes  to 
arm  or  face,  respectively.  The  situation  of  several  tumors  which 
produced  such  local  spasms  is  shown  in  Figs.  164  to  172,  pages  414 
to  416. 

Therefore,  the  point  of  beginning  of  a  spasm  and  its  order  of  ex- 
tension are  the  most  important  localizing  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  in 
the  motor  area.  Such  a  spasm  is  usually  followed  by  temporary 
paralysis,  and  as  the  tumor  increases  in  size  and  the  spasms  increase 
in  frequency  and  extent,  the  paralysis  may  remain  permanent  between 
the  spasms.  Spasms  due  to  cortical  irritation  are  almost  invariably 
attended  by  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  part  first  affected  by 
spasms,  so  that  such  a  tingling  is  often  a  valuable  indication  of  the 
location  of  irritation  in  the  cortex.  This  tingling  may  even  precede 
the  spasm,  and  has  been  termed  by  Seguin  the  "  signal  symptom  "  of 
a  cortical  irritation.  When  such  a  parsesthesia  is  a  permanent  symp- 
tom the  tumor  is  more  likely  to  be  situated  behind  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  than  in  front  of  it.  When  the  irritation  prcxluced  by  a 
tumor  in  the  motor  zone  is  very  intense,  the  local  spasm  after  extend- 
ing from  one  limb  to  the  entire  side  of  the  body  may  even  become 
general,  be  associated  with  loss  of  consciousness,  and  terminate  as  a 
general  convulsion.  While  such  an  order  of  extent  preceding  the 
general  convulsion  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance,  a  general  convul- 
sion beginning  suddenly,  with  loss  of  consciousness  and  without  any 
local  spasm,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  disease  in  the  motor 
area.  There  are  cases  of  brain  tumor  in  which  the  motor  area  has  been 
generally  compressed  and  destroyed  without  the  production  of  these 
38 
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local  spasms,  but  with  a  progressive  and  increasing  paralysis  alone. 
It  is  diought  that  such  a  paralysis  not  associated  with  spasms  indicates 
that  the  situation  of  the  tumor  is  in  the  white  matter  beneath  the 
cortex  and  not  in  the  cortex  itself,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to 
an  invasion  of  the  motor  tract  in  its  passage  toward  the  internal 
capsule.  Some  ataxia  is  commonly  associated  with  the  paralysis  pro- 
duced by  tumors,  and  a  marked  incoordination  or  disturbance  of  the 
muscular  sense,  like  ansesthesia,  points  to  a  situation  of  the  tumor 
behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando..  The  condition  of  the  deep  reflexes  is 
altered  in  all  cases  of  tumor  in  the  motor  area ;  a  marked  increase  in 
the  tendon  reflexes  at  the  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  and  ankle  is  one  of  the 
early  signs  of  paralysis.  There  is  no  atrophy  in  the  paralyzed  muscles^ 
but  merely  a  slight  wasting  from  disuse,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the 
electric  reaction  of  the  muscles.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
difierentiating  a  cerebral  paralysis,  even  of  the  monoplegic  type,  from 
spinal  or  nerve  trunk  paralysis,  even  in  infancy,  because  of  these 
points  of  contrast.  The  careful  study  of  the  localizing  symptoms  of 
tumors  of  the  motor  region  has  resulted  in  successful  localization  of 
such  tumors  and  in  their  successful  removal  from  the  brain ;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  region  in  the  brain  in  which  a  tumor  is  more  easily  access- 
ible or  more  possible  of  early  diagnosis  than  in  the  motor  area. 

Tumors  of  the  Parietal  Region,  including  the  superior  and  inferior 
parietal  lobules,  are  not  uniformly  attended  by  distinctive  and  local 
symptoms,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  disturbances  of  sen- 
sation and  of  muscular  sense  in  the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side  have 
been  observed.  It  has  been  stated  already  that  tumors  in  the  posterior 
central  convolution  are  more  liable  to  produce  sensory  symptoms 
than  those  in  the  anterior  central  convolution.  And  it  is  possible  that 
tumors  lying  in  the  parietal  region  have  caused  sensory  symptoms  by 
pressure  upon  the  sensory  tracts  on  their  way  from  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  central  region  of  the  brain.  If  this  is  so, 
then  ataxia  and  ans^thesia  appearing  in  connection  with  a  tumor  of 
the  parietal  region  woidd  be  an  indirect  local  symptom  rather  than  a 
result  of  a  lesion  in  the  sensory  centres  themselves.  The  question  of 
the  existence  of  a  muscular  sense  as  distinct  from  the  sensory  centres 
and  the  motor  centres  has  been  discussed  on  page  426. 

The  symptom  of  word-blindness  is  almost  uniformly  due  to  a  lesion 
of  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  right-handed 
people  and  in  the  right  hemisphere  in  left-handed  people.  A  reference 
to  Plate  XIX.  and  to  the  disc^ussion  of  aphasia  on  page  443  will  show 
the  importance  of  this  symptom. 

Tumors  lying  in  the  lower  half  of  the  parietal  fegion  are  necessarily 
near  to  the  visual  tract  which  passes  outward  from  the  internal  capsule 
to  the  occipital  lobe,  and  hence,  defects  of  vision  of  the  form  of 
bilateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  have  been  recorded  in  connection 
with  tumors  in  this  locality. 

Tumors  of  the  Occipital  Region  of  the  brain  give  rise  to  the  important 
local  symptom  of  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia.     (See  page  439.) 
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Henschen's  researches  show  that  a  lesion  at  almost  any  portion  of 
the  occipital  lobe,  if  sufficiently  deep  to  compress  the  white  matter  of 
this  region,  will  produce  hemianopsia,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in 
any  lesion  of  the  nature  of  a  tumor  in  which  small  areas  of  tissue  are 
not  destroyed,  but  considerable  areas  are  primarily  affected  and  ad- 
jacent regions  are  strongly  compressed,  symptoms  of  hemianopsia  will 
be  frequent. 

The  occipital  lobe  is  easily  accessible  to  the  surgeon,  and  therefore 
it  is  important  that  tumors  here  should  be  discovered  as  early  as 
possible.  It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  hemianopsia  is  a 
symptom  often  entirely  overlooked  by  a  patient,  a  case  having  been 
recently  reported  by  Bleuler  ^  in  which,  though  well-marked  hemian- 
opsia existed,  the  patient  was  entirely  unaware  of  any  visual  defect. 
It  is  therefore  exceedingly  important  that  the  extent  of  the  visual  field 
in  both  eyes  should  be  carefully  tested  in  every  case  of  suspected  brain 
disease,  each  eye  being  tested  separately. 

Lesions  of  the  occipital  lobe  are  capable  of  producing  a  disturbance 
known  as  blindness  of  mind,  in  which  the  patient,  though  seeing  an 
object,  no  longer  recognizes  it  as  having  been  previously  known.  This 
is  a  condition  allied  to  word-blindness,  in  which  the  patient  is  sud- 
denly deprived  of  the  power  of  reading.  This  condition  appears  to  be 
more  frequent  in  lesions  upon  the  left  side  of  the  brain  in  right-handed 
persons,  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  brain  in  leftr-handed  persons. 
It  may  also  occur  when  a  lesion  is  entirely  subcortical,  as  well  as 
when  it  is  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  This  symptom  has  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  aphasia  (page  442). 

Tumors  of  the  Temporal  Lobes  or  tumors  lying  upon  the  base  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  above  the  tentorium  or  upon  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  give  rise  to  few  recognizable  symptoms.  In  a 
few  such  tumors  disturbance  of  taste  and  smell  seem  to  have  been 
present  when  the  apex  of  the  temporal  lobe  had  been  invaded  by  the 
growth,  and  when  the  uncinate  gyrus  had  been  destroyed.  There  are 
no  known  symptoms  produced  by  disturbance  of  the  lingual  lobule. 

Tumors  invading  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolution  upon  the 
left  side  in  right-handed  persons  and  upon  the  right  side  in  left>-handed 
persons  produce  the  form  of  aphasia  known  as  word-deafiiess,  in  which 
the  person  is  unable  to  recall  the  names  of  places  or  persons,  and  can- 
not understand  what  is  said  to  him.  They  may  also  cause  inter- 
cortical-sensory-aphasia.     (See  page  458.) 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions  are  the 
termination  of  the  auditory  tract,  and  that  each  hemisphere  is  related 
to  both  ears.  Deafness  of  cerebral  origin  is,  however,  rare,  and  is  not 
oft«n  observed  in  tumors  of  these  convolutions. 

Tumors  Lying  Within  the  Sylvian  Fissure  and  upon  the  island  of  Reil 
produce  numerous  symptoms  on  account  of  their  pressure  upon  adja- 
cent parts ;  thus,  by  pressing  upon  the  third  frontal  convolution  they 
cause  motor  aphasia ;  by  invading  the  operculum  they  produce  facial 

'  Archiv.  f.  Psychiatrie,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  39. 
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paralysis ;  by  pressing  upon  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  or  the  superior 
temporal  convolution  they  may  produce  various  symptoms  of  sensory 
aphasia,  and  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  island  of  Reil  and  upon  the 
underlying  external  capsule,  they  may  cause  paraphasia.  If  this  pres- 
sure is  transmitted  more  deeply  to  the  internal  capsule  symptoms  of 
tumor  in  this  region  may  also  be  caused. 

Tumors  'Lying  in  the  Median  Surface  of  the  brain,  upon  the  gyrus 
fomicatus,  gyrus  marginalis,  or  upon  the  hypocampal  convolution  are 
not  easily  diagnosticated.  Ferrier  believes  tfiat  in  the  latter  convolu- 
tion are  situated  the  tactile  centres.  The  majority  of  physiologists 
(Munk,  Horsley,  Schaeffer)  and  of  pathologists  deny  this,  and  recently 
a  case  of  glioma  of  this  region  without  sensory  symptoms  has  been 
reported  by  Hiunphrey.^  Tumors  in  this  region  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  no  focal  symptoms  can  be  assigned  to  them  as  yet. 

Tumors  of  the  Corpus  Callosum  are  not  at  all  common,  only  twenty 
cases  being  so  far  recorded  in  literature.^ 

The  symptoms  in  a  majority  of  these  cases  have  been  chiefly  general 
symptoms,  viz. :  headache,  vomiting,  optic  neuritis,  epileptiform  attacks^ 
physical  inertia,  hemiparesis,  and  disturbance  of  intelligence,  principally 
in  the  form  of  dementia.  These  were  the  symptoms  in  one  case  under 
my  observation.  The  last-named  symptom  is  the  only  one  that  appears 
to  be  of  constant  occurrence  in  these  cases,  and  in  many  of  them  it  has 
been  preceiled  by  symptoms  quite  companible  to  those  of  hysteria. 
The  majority  of  cases  of  tumor  of  the  corpus  callosum  have  therefore 
resembled  tumor  of  the  frontal  lobes.  When  tumors  occur  in  the  cor- 
pus callosum  they  are  more  likely  to  be  situated  far  forward  about  its 
knee,  rather  than  in  its  thinner  posterior  part.     (See  Fig.  236.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  very  im- 
perfect, though  it  is  evident  from  its  structure  that  it  associates  the 
action  of  the  two  hemispheres.  The  corpus  callosum  has  been  wholly 
wanting  in  the  brain  in  a  few  cases,  and  although  this  is  occasionally 
associated  with  imbecility  it  is  a  condition  which  has  been  found  in 
persons  who  presented  no  symptoms  during  life.'  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  tumors  in  this  locality  cannot  l>e  positively  diagnosticated,  and 
the  situation  of  such  tumors  deep  iK^tween  the  hemispheres  forbids  the 
possibility  of  their  removal. 

Tumors  of  the  Basal  Ganglia,  including  the  lenticular  and  caudate 
divisions  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus,  are  not  very 
rare.  Our  knowle<lge  of  the  functions  of  those  ganglia  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  the  neccssarj^  loss  of  function  which  must  occur  when  they 
are  destroyed  by  softening  cannot  be  detect(»d  during  life.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  ganglia  are  to  be  reganle<l  as  vestigial  bodies,  like 

^BritiBh  Medical  Journal,  Aupiist  27,  1893. 

'  BninH,  IJerliner  klin.  Woch.,  1880,  Nos,  21  and  22.  Bristow,  Di?*.  of  the  Nervous 
System,  p.  271.  Lutrenlx^rp^er,  Neurol.  Centnilh.,  1890,  p.  2.')1.  lierkley,  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  StMences,  June,  18iK).  Oliver,  University  Medical  Magazine, 
April,  1891.  Francis  and  Starr,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  June, 
1895. 

*  Bruce,  Brain,  xii.,  p.  171. 
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the  appendix  vermiformis,  without  active  function  in  man.  Tumors, 
however,  Iti  tins  region,  almost  always  produce  pressure  upon  tlie  in- 
ternal capsule  thrt)Ugh  which  pass  the  most  important  motor  and  sen- 
sory tracts,  and  which  lies  between  these  ganglia.  Hence  symptoms 
of  the  nature  of  hemiplegia,  hemiataxia,  hemiantestliesia,  and  hemian- 
opsia are  observed  when  die  tumor  invades  one  or  more  of  these  tracts. 
(See  Fig.  180.)  It  may  then  be  possible  to  detect  the  progressive 
growth  of  a  tumor  here  by  the  succession  of  symptoms  produced,  one 
tract  after  anotlier  being  invaded  by  the  disease.  Motor  symptoms 
are  more  common  in  cases  of  tumors  of  the  cori>ora  striata.  Sensory 
symptoms  occur  in  cases  of  tumors  of  the  optic  thalami.  When  a 
tumor  invades  the  posterior  part  of  oue  thalamus,  homonymous  hemi- 
anopsia is  an  invariable  symptom.  This  will  be  easily  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  18S. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  lesions  In  the  optic  thalamus  g^ve  rise  to 
disturbances  in  the  recognition  of  the  position  of  the  limbs  of  the  op- 


posite side,  and  that  in  consequence  awkward  positions  are  assumed 
and  awkward  movements,  athetoid  in  character,  are  made  (Moynert). 
This  I  can  confirm.  In  the  patient  whose  tumor  of  the  optic  thala- 
mus is  shown  in  Fig.  242  there  was  noticed  a  peculiar  forced  posture 
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of  the  limbs  when  he  was  at  rest.  The  leg  was  thrown  back  and  out 
with  the  toe  pointed  down,  and  the  hand  was  held  up  above  and  in 
front  of  the  head.  This  symptom  persisted  for  many  weeks  until  total 
hemiplegia  gradually  developed.  It  has  also  been  affirmed  that  a 
tremor  quite  similar  to  that  of  multiple  sclerosis  may  be  caused  by  a 
tumor  of  the  thalmus.^  It  has  been  noticed  that  disturbances  in  facial 
expression  and  in  the  natural  play  of  facial  feature  in  speech  and 
thought  have  been  noticed  in  patients  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
optic  thalamus.^  The  face  is  affected  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion 
and  does  not  act  in  smiling,  but  can  be  moved  voluntarily.  It  has 
been  thought  that  certain  inhibitory  functions  are  exercised  by  the 
thalamus,  and  that  imdue  emotional  reactions  occur  when  it  is  diseased. 
Disturbances  in  the  body  temperature  have  been  observed  in  a  few 
cases.*  Cases  are  on  record  to  support  each  of  these  statements,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  numerous  negative  cases,  that  is,  cases  of  tumor 
of  the  thalamus  in  which  these  symptoms  are  wanting,  throw  much 
doubt  on  the  diagnostic  significance  of  the  effects  mentioned.*  My  own 
view  of  the  functions  of  these  ganglia  is  that  they  preside  over  many 
acts  which  are  commonly  performed  in  a  purely  automatic  manner,  for 
example,  the  posture  of  the  body,  the  ordinary  gait,  the  facial  expres- 
sion, and  probably  emotional  control ;  that  these  acts  can,  however,  be 
performed  voluntarily  as  well  as  automatically,  and  hence,  when  the 
automatic  mechanism  fails,  a  volitional  act  takes  its  place,  which  prac- 
tice soon  perfects,  leaving  the  individual  quite  unconscious  of  his  defect, 
and  hence  causing  few  or  no  symptoms.  It  is,  therefore  —  on  this 
theory  —  clear  that  tumors  of  the  basal  ganglia  cause  few  recognizable 
symptoms. 

Tumors  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina  present  symptoms  of  a  focal 
character  which  are  diagnostic*  These  consist  of  a  staggering  gait 
similar  to  that  seen  in  cerebellar  disease  and  symptoms  of  paralysis  or 
paresis  in  the  muscles  controlled  by  the  ocular  nerves.  The  coordi- 
nation in  movements  of  the  eyes,  the  reflex  motions  of  the  eyes  in  fol- 
lowing a  light  or  turning  toward  a  sound,  and  the  power  of  steady 
gazing  at  an  object  are  controlled  by  automatic  centres  in  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.  Disease  here  frequently  produces  nystagmus  and  in- 
terferes with  these  automatic  movements.  The  symptoms  are  not 
referable  to  a  disease  of  one  third  nerve  alone,  for  the  pupils  are  often 
unaffected.  They  are  often  bilateral  and  more  nearly  resemble  the 
symptoms  of  ophthalmoplegia  externa.  Hence,  it  is  possible  to  distin- 
guish lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  from  lesions  in  the  cms 
cerebri,  whi(;h  cause  true  third  nerve  paralysis.  The  eyeballs  are  not 
often  equally  affected,  one  being  more  paralyzed  than  the  other ;  but 
neither  eyeball,  as  a  rule,  is  totally  paralyzed.     The  superior  and  in- 

» D.  H.  Cooke,  Lancet,  May  28,  1892. 

*Kirilzew,  Neurol.  Centralb.,  1891,  p.  310;  Nothnagel,  Zeit«chrift  f.  klin.  Med., 
1889;  Bechterew,  Neurol.  Centralb.,  1884,  p.  102. 

'Cowan,  Lancet,  December,  1892;  Lloyd,  Med.  NewH,  January,  1892. 

*  Wharton  Sinlder,  UniverHitv  Med.  Ma^.,  Octol)er,  1893. 

*  Nothnagel,  Brain,  xii.,  21  ;'  llall,  Heidelberg  Dissert.,  1892. 
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ferior  recti  are  more  commonly  affected  than  the  lateral  muscles.  It 
is  the  combination  of  these  ocular  symptoms  with  the  reeling  gait  which 
will  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  when 
the  other  (general)  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  are  present. 

The  focal  symptoms  of  tumors  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  necessarily 
very  complex.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tumors  lying  upon  the  base  of  the 
brain  will  necessarily  compress  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves,  either 
upon  one  side  alone  or  upon  both  sides,  in  case  the  tumor  is  near  the 
median  line.  The  situation  of  the  tumor  can  usually  be  determined  by 
noting  the  order  in  which  the  various  cranial  nerves  are  invaded  from 
first  to  twelfth.  (See  Figs.  179  to  183,  and  200.)  The  reader  is  also 
referred  to  Chapter  XXXIII.,  for  the  consideration  of  lesions  at  the 
base,  and  to  Chapter  XXXIV.,  for  lesions  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

Tumor  of  the  Orus  Oerebri  is  characterized  by  the  combination  of 
hemiplegia  of  one  side  with  third  nerve  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  tumor  lies  on  the  side  on  which  the  third  nerve  is  affected.  To 
this  combination  bilateral  hemianopsia  may  be  added  if  the  tumor  com- 
presses the  optic  tract.^ 

Tumors  in  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Pons  or  in  the  cms  cerebri  affect 
the  third  and  fifth  nerves,  producing  external  strabismus,  with  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  and  ptosis,  and  also  tingling,  pain  and  ansasthesia 
of  the  face  with  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  grating  of 
the  teeth  during  sleep.  Tumors  in  or  near  the  lower  half  of  the  pons 
involve  the  sixth  and  seventh  and  eighth  nerves,  causing  internal 
strabismus  with  contracted  pupil,  paralysis  of  the  face  including 
inability  to  close  the  eyes,  and  deafness,  with  vertigo.  Alternating 
hemiplegia  is  also  produced  by  a  lesion  in  this  region. 

Tmnors  in  the  Medulla  may  disturb  the  action  of  the  glossopharyn- 
geal, pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  pro- 
ducing difficulty  in  deglutition,  irregular  respiration,  irregular  pulse, 
flushing  of  the  skin,  with  sweating,  sometimes  unilateral,  projectile 
vomiting,  polyuria,  or  glycosuria,  retraction  of  the  head  or  rolling  of 
the  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  lastly,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  with  in- 
ability to  articulate  distinctly  or  to  swallow. 

When  the  tumor  lies  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  not  only  invades 
the  cranial  nerves,  but  it  presses  upon  the  various  tracts  whiph  traverse 
the  crura,  pons,  and  medulla.  Thus  it  may  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  or 
hemiataxia  or  hemiansesthesia,  according  to  the  tract  invaded.  These 
symptoms  are  easily  understood  by  reference  to  Figs,  179  to  183. 

Tumors  of  the  pons,  producing  pressure  upon  the  middle  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum,  produce  a  tendency  to  stagger  in  walking.  The 
patient  usually  stagers  toward  the  side  opposite  the  tumor,  but  this 
is  not  an  invariable  rule.  Tumors  of  the  pons  quite  uniformly  pro- 
duce a  loss  of  the  tendon  reflexes  at  the  knee.  The  control  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  is  also  frequently  impaired. 

Tumors  of  the  Cerebellum  are  exceedingly  frequent  both  in  children 
and  in  adults,  and  present  almost  all  of  the  characteristic  general 

*  Venal,  Bullet  de  laSoc  Anat,  Paris,  Jan.,  1891. 
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symptoms  of  brain  tumor.  The  situation  of  the  cerebellum  held 
down  in  a  small  cavity  by  the  tentorium  cerebelli  is  such  that  a  small 
growth  in  the  posterior  fossa  is  capable  of  producing  an  increase  of 
intracranial  pressure  quite  early  in  the  course  of  the  case.  (See  Fig. 
235.)  A  tumor  in  the  posterior  fossa  will  also  compress  the  fourth 
ventricle  by  displacing  its  floor  or  roof,  and  as  a  result  of  such  com- 
pression an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricle,  and  subsequently  in 
the  lateral  ventricles,  is  usual.  Hence,  symptoms  appear  earlier  in 
the  course  of  the  disease  in  tumors  about  the  cerebellum  than  in 
tumors  elsewhere  in  the  brain.  Headache,  occipital  or  frontal,  is 
usually  the  first  symptom,  and  optic  neuritis  appears  very  early  in  the 
course  of  the  case.  The  percentage  of  cases  having  optic  neuritis  is 
much  greater  in  tumors  of  the  cerebellum  than  in  tumors  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

The  f(xjal  symptoms  of  tumors  of  the  cerebellum  are  quite  char- 
acteristic. They  are  staggering  in  walking,  sometimes  attended  by  a 
strong  tendency  to  stagger  or  to  fall  in  a  particular  direction  ;  vertigo ; 
cerebellar  seizures ;  abnormal  positions  of  the  head  and  body ;  and 
symptoms  referable  to  a  compression  or  displacement  or  stretching  of 
the  cranial  nerves  lying  in  the  posterior  fossa. ^ 

Tumors  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  uniformly  produce  cere- 
bellar ataxia  or  a  staggering  gait.  Tumors  in  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum  near  to  and  compressing  the  middle  lobe  are  attended  by  the 
same  symptoms.  So  also  are  tumors  wliich  compress  the  j>eduncles  of 
the  cerebellum,  especially  the  middle  peduncles  in  their  course  to  the 
pons,  or  the  superior  peduncles  on  their  way  toward  tlie  corpora 
quadrigemina.  Tumors  lying  within  the  hemispheres  which  do  not 
invade  these  parts  do  not  always  produce  a  staggering  gait.  Hence,  a 
diagnosis  of  a  tumor  of  the  cerebellum  is  easy  when  the  tumor  lies 
near  to  the  median  line,  but  is  different  when  it  lies  near  the  surface 
in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  hemispheres.  Thus  in  the  tumor  shown 
in  Fig.  233  there  was  no  staggering ;  while  in  the  tumor  shown  in 
Fig.  234  the  patient  staggered  toward  the  left  side.  The  early  ap- 
pearance of  staggering  as  related  to  the  genenil  symptoms  is,  there- 
fore, an  importimt  sign  in  favor  of  a  cerebellar  tumor,  while  the 
appearance  of  staggering  many  months  after  the  development  of  optic 
neuritis  will  merely  indicate  that  a  tumor  in  the  hemisphere  has  finally 
reached  or  encroacho<l  upon  the  middle  lobe. 

The  characteristics  of  cerebellar  ataxia  are  a  staggering  gait  with 
steps  of  irregular  length  and  position,  the  body  swaying  like  that  of  a 
person  intoxicated.  The  ataxia  of  the  legs  and  of  the  body  is  attended 
by  a  decided  sense  of  vertigo,  and  does  not  usually  persist  when  the 
patient  lies  down.  Stewart  and  Holmes  ^  in  a  study  of  the  vertigo  in 
forty  castas  of  cerebellar  tumor  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  cerebellar 
tumors  the  s(?nse  of  displacement  of  external  objects  in  front  of  the 
patient  is  from  the  side  of  the  lesion  to  the  opposite  side ;  thus  if  the 

^  See  Mills  and  Frazier,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  February  11  and  18,  1905. 
« Brain,  1904,  p.  526. 
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tumor  be  on  the  left  side  objects  seem  to  move  to  the  right.  They 
found  that  in  intraeerebellar  tumors  the  sense  of  self-rotation  is  from 
the  side  of  the  lesion  to  the  healthy  side.  But  in  extracerebellar 
tumors  the  sense  of  self-rotation  is  from  the  healthy  side  toward  the 
side  of  the  lesion.  The  sense  of  self-rotation  leads  to  an  attempt  to 
correct  the  supposed  position,  hence  the  patient  may  roll  over  in  bed 
or  may  stagger  in  one  direction.  Such  a  unilateral  staggering  is  not  a 
common  symptom.  These  characteristics,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  knee-jerks  are  often  exaggerated  in  cerebellar  tumor,  will  enable 
anyone  to  distinguish  this  disturbance  of  gait  from  that  appearing  in 
locomotor  ataxia.  Cerebellar  ataxia  is  due  in  part  to  a  disturbance  in 
the  mechanism  of  equilibrium  in  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  impres- 
sions coming  to  the  brain  from  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  legs.  The 
direction  of  staggering  is  not  an  indication  of  the  side  on  which  the 
tumor  lies. 

Cerebellar  staggering  is  also  due  to  a  cessation  of  outward  impulses 
which  hold  many  of  the  body  and  neck  muscles  in  proper  tonic  con- 
traction. Hence  the  abnormal  position  of  the  head  and  the  sudden 
relaxation  of  the  body  muscles  which  occur  in  cerebellar  disease.  This 
sudden  relaxation  Babinski  has  named  hemiasynergia.  When  the 
middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  is  invaded  there  are  usually  cranial 
nerve  symptoms  produced,  and  these  are  always  upon  the  side  on  which 
the  tumor  lies.  Hence  the  combination  of  the  staggering  toward  one 
side  with  cranial  nerve  symptoms  of  the  opposite  side  will  indicate 
inevitably  which  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  is  involved.  Thus  in  the 
case  shown  in  Fig.  234  the  diagnosis  was  made  before  death  from  this 
combination  of  symptoms. 

Dana^  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
peculiar  attacks  which  he  terms  cerebellar  seizures  in  cases  of  cerebellar 
tumor  especially  when  the  tumor  lies  in  the  angle  between  the  cere- 
bellum, pons  and  medulla.  These  consist  of  a  sudden  loud  tinnitus  or 
roaring  sound,  vertigo,  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  ground  or  to  pitch  in 
one  direction,  a  sudden  blindness  or  loss  of  consciousness,  and  in  severe 
attacks  tonic  spasms  of  the  extensors  lasting  two  to  five  minutes. 
When  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  are  invaded,  nystag- 
mus, paralysis  of  the  oculomotor  muscles,  and  blindness  are  developed. 
In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  diflPerentiate  a  tumor  invading  the  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  from  a  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
Batten  *  observed  that  a  patient  with  a  tumor  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
cerebelhim  carried  his  head  inclined  toward  the  left  shoulder  and 
Mills  ^  has  seen  the  same  symptom.  I  have  often  seen  abnormal  pos- 
tures of  the  head  and  body  with  cerebellar  tumors  but  do  not  think 
that  the  direction  of  the  head  is  a  definite  sign  of  the  side  on  which 
the  tumor  lies. 

The  early  appearance  of  cranial  nerve  symptoms,  such  as  paralysis 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  February  11,  1905. 

•Brain,  Part  101,  1903. 
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of  the  face,  deafness,  tinDitus,  disturbance  in  swallowing,  symptoms 
referable  to  the  vagus  nerves  or  paralysis  of  one-half  of  the  tongue, 
indicates  that  the  tumor  lies  near  to  the  medulla  and  pons,  that  is,  upon 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  The  appearance  of  these  symp- 
toms late  in  the  disease,  long  after  the  development  of  optic  neuritis, 
will  indicate  that  the  growth  has  finally  reached  the  inferior  sur&ce, 
or  more  probably  that  its  size  is  so  great  as  to  have  displaced  the  cere- 
bral axis.     Such  a  tumor  is  shown  in  Fig.  234. 

Diagnosis. — The  review  of  the  symptoms  just  described  will  con- 
vince the  reader  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  tumor  of  the  brain 
there  are  sufficient  evidences  of  the  existence  of  disease  within  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  that  the  gradual  development  and  progress  of  the 
disease  will  enable  the  physician  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  tumor.  If  in  any  case  these  symptoms  which  are  pres- 
ent are  carefully  classified,  the  general  symptoms  being  separated  from 
the  local  symptoms,  and  the  order  of  appearance  of  the  lo<»l  symptoms 
fully  determined,  it  will  usually  be  possible  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  tumor.  The  combination  of  local  symptoms  is 
sometimes  as  characteristic  as  their  order  of  appearance  and  method  of 
extension,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  tumors  of  the  cms  or  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemiua. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  tumors  of  the  frontal  lobes 
and  tumors  of  the  temporal  lobes,  especially  those  situated  in  the  right 
hemisphere,  often  fail  to  cause  any  local  symptoms.  The  absence  of 
distinct  local  symptoms,  therefore,  will  point  to  these  localities  as  the 
probable  position  of  the  suspected  tumor. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  many  local  symptoms  are  produced 
indirectly  by  pressure  upon  parts  not  far  from  the  tumor,  but  yet  not 
directly  invaded  in  its  growth. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  tumors  pressing  upon  large  vessels 
of  the  brain  may  so  disturb  the  circulation  as  to  produce  symptoms 
quite  similar  to  those  of  thrombosis,  and  these  symptoms  may  be  due  to 
suspension  of  function  of  a  part  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  tumor. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  variety  of  the  tumor  present  can  be  reached 
only  by  wireful  study  of  the  general  hivstory  of  the  patient  and  by  a 
consideration  of  those  facts  that  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  of  the  varieties  of  bniin  tumor. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  there  are 
always  three  (juestions  to  be  settled  :  first,  the  existence  of  a  tumor ; 
secondly,  its  situation  ;  thirdly,  its  variety.  A  study  of  the  symptoms 
will  usually  enable  the  physician  to  reach  an  answer  to  the  first  two 
questions,  but  the  answer  to  the  last  question  will  always  remain 
uncertiun. 

The  symptoms  of  brain  abscess  may  be  the  stimc  in  kind  as  those  of 
brain  tumor,  since  both  prcKluce  an  increase  of  intracranial  pressure  and 
a  progressive  destruction  of  brain  tissue.  In  their  origin,  mode  of 
development,  progivss,  and  termination,  however,  there  are  not  infre- 
quently marked  difFerences.     Brain  abscess  develops  most  commonlj 
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after  severe  iujuries  or  in  coDJunction  with  suppurative  affections  of  the 
inner  ear  and  of  the  nasal  and  orbital  cavities,  and  with  caries  of  any 
of  the  cranial  bones  which  lie  in  contact  with  the  membranes.  These 
rarely  occur  prior  to  the  development  of  brain  tumor.  The  symptoms 
common  to  tumor  and  abscess  may  develop  after  a  blow  on  die  head^ 
but  when  the  condition  is  one  of  abscess  the  symptoms  appear  in  more 
rapid  succession,  with  greater  severity,  and  more  frequently  with  fever 
than  when  the  condition  is  that  of  tumor.  Furthermore,  the  symp- 
toms of  abscess,  after  appearing  suddenly,  oft^n  subside,  the  abscess 
becoming  latent,  and  all  symptoms  disappearing  for  months  or  years, 
and  then  breaking  out  again  with  suddenly  fatal  termination.  This 
course  contrasts  markedly  with  that  in  a  case  of  a  tumor  where  a  grad- 
ual progress  with  slowly  increasing  intensity  of  all  the  symptoms  is 
found.  The  constant  addition  of  new  symptoms  is  usual  in  tumors, 
and  a  temporary  remission  rather  than  intermission  of  the  symptoms 
is  the  rule  when  the  progress  is  not  continuous.  There  may  also  be 
some  points  of  distinction  found  in  the  individual  symptoms.  Thus 
headache  is  more  severe  and  paroxysmal  with  tumor;  optic  neuritis  is 
much  more  commonly  found  with  tumor ;  mental  changes  are  more 
gradual  and  constant  with  tumor,  and  local  symptoms  are  slower  in 
onset  and  more  apt  to  develop  with  tumor.  A  complication  of  tumor 
not  infrequent  is  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Meningitis  is  the  usual  com- 
plication of  abscess.  Lastly,  a  duration  of  from  one  to  two  years,  with 
symptoms  constantly  present,  points  directly  to  tumor. 

Tubercular  meningitis  is  under  certain  circumstances  easily  mistaken 
for  cerebral  tumor.  This  is  not  true  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  tubercu- 
lar meningitis  with  acute  hydrocephalus,  which  develop  marked  symp- 
toms rapidly  and  terminate  fatally  within  four  or  six  weeks.  But  there 
are  a  number  of  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  which  present  a  chronic 
course  with  gradual  progress,  and  in  which  the  diagnosis  from  tuber- 
cular tumor  is  almost  impossible.  It  is  true  tliat  the  symptoms  often 
develop  nipidly  in  these  cases,  and  yet  this  is  sometimes  apparently  the 
case  in  tumor,  for,  unless  a  patient  is  carefully  watched,  the  early 
symptoms  of  tumor  may  escape  notice  for  some  time.  The  symptoms 
of  chronic  tubercular  meningitis  may  be  the  same  as  those  described  as 
general  symptoms  of  brain  tumor,  but  the  headache  is  more  severe  in 
meningitis  and  more  continuous  ;  there  is  more  likely  to  be  hypersen- 
sitiveuess  to  light,  sound,  or  touch  in  meningitis,  and  optic  neuritis 
develops  less  frequently,  less  rapidly,  and  with  less  intensity  than  in 
tumor.  Tubercles  upon  the  choroid  are  found  more  frequently  in  men- 
ingitis than  in  tubercular  tumor.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  a 
localized  meningitis  may  give  rise  to  the  same  symptoms  as  a  small 
tumor,  and  then  the  different iation  is  impossible.  This  is  more  common 
about  the  Iklsc  of  the  brain,  in  the  region  of  the  cranial  nerves,  than 
elsewhere.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  a  chronic  progressive 
meningitis  may  develop  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tumor.  Here,  again,  the 
diagnosis  will  be  impossible.  A  gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms, 
with  recovery,  will  point  to  meningitis  rather  than  to  tumor. 
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Chronic  hydrocephalus,  while  not  infrequently  the  result  of  tumor 
or  meningitis,  may  be  due  to  a  chronic  inflanmiation  of  the  ependyma 
of  the  ventricles.  It  then  advances  slowly.  The  fluid  within  the 
ventricles  produces  pressure  upon  the  brain,  causing  atrophy.  The 
course  is  chronic,  and  the  general  symptoms  are  those  of  cerebral 
tumor.  The  local  symptoms,  however,  difler  in  some  respects  from 
tliose  of  tumor.  Spastic  paralysis  develops  with  chronic  hydrocephalus 
without  localized  spasms,  and  is  always  bilateral ;  the  lower  limbs  are 
affected  more  intensely  than  the  upper.  The  child  presents  the  extended, 
adducted,  stiff  legs,  with  overlapping  knees,  rigid  muscles,  increased 
tendon  reflexes,  and  the  spastic  gait  so  familiar  in  infantile  diplegia 
(see  Chapter  XXVII.),  and,  in  addition,  the  hands  move  without 
proper  coordination.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  crura  cerebri  and 
pons  may  be  displaced  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  and  irregular  symp- 
toms due  to  stretching  of  the  cranial  nerves  may  appear.  These,  with 
the  paraplegia,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  a  tumor  of  the  pons  or  base 
of  the  brain,  and  only  by  the  order  of  development  of  the  symptoms 
can  the  differentiation  be  made. 

The  diagnosis  between  cerebral  tumor  and  cerebral  hemorrhage  will 
be  necessary  only  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  onset  of  the  symptoms 
has  been  very  sudden.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  tumor,  chiefly  glioma^ 
in  which  the  growth  has  been  latent  for  some  time,  and  has  tlien  given 
rise  suddenly,  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  some 
other  accidental  influence,  to  well-marked  symptoms.  These  are  usually 
both  general  and  local  symptoms,  chiefly  the  latter.  The  suspicion  of 
a  tumor  will  be  aroused  if,  after  such  an  apoplectic  stroke,  the  symp- 
toms persist  and  increase  instead  of  subsiding,  and  if  headache,  con- 
vulsions, and  optic  neuritis  appear.  Hemorrhage  alone  never  gives 
rise  to  the  last-named  symptom. 

There  are  a  few  general  diseases  which  present  certain  symptoms 
somewhat  similar  to  those  occurring  in  brain  tumor,  and  these  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  They  are  extreme  anaemia,  with  defective 
vision,  from  myopia  or  hypermetropia ;  chronic  lead  poisoning  and 
chronic  diffuse  nephritis  or  contracted  kidneys.  The  knowledge  that 
these  diseases  may  simulate  brain  tumor  will  lead  the  physician  to  be 
upon  his  guard.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  numerous  points 
of  the  differential  diagnosis  which  will  enable  a  definite  conclusion  to 
be  reached  in  any  ctise. 

The  Course  of  the  Disease.  —  The  general  history  of  the  progress 
of  a  patient  suffering  from  brain  tumor  has  to  some  extent  been  indi- 
Ciited  in  the  discussion  of  the  symptoms.  Suffice  it  to  say  tliat  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  various  symptoms 
is  usual.  In  some  cases  the  general  symptoms  precede  tlie  local  symp- 
toms by  seveml  months,  and  optic  neuritis  do(»s  not  often  appear  within 
three  months  of  the  be»i:inning  of  the  symptoms,  unless  the  tumor  is  in 
the  cerebellum  or  on  the  base  of  the  hniin.  In  some  cases  the  local 
symptoms  ap|>ear  bt^fore  the  gonend  symptoms,  especially  if  the  tumor 
is  l(M*ated  in  the  motor  cortex,  when  the  case  may  be  regarded  for  some 
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time  as  one  of  cortical  epilepsy  until  the  general  symptoms  of  brain 
tumor  supervene.^ 

As  the  case  goes  on  and  both  local  and  general  symptoms  become 
more  numerous  the  suffering  of  the  patient  becomes   more  intense. 

If  the  case  is  one  of  gumma  it  may  be  possible  to  relieve  the  symptoms 
and,  by  a  progressive  course  of  treatment  to  cure  the  patient  entirely. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  symptoms  gradually  subside  and  become 
less  in  intensity  up  to  recovery.  In  other  cases  it  is  possible  to  locate 
the  tumor  absolutely  in  a  position  accessible  to  the  surgeon  and  to 
remove  it  by  operation,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  is  gradual  but  progressive  after  the  operation  is  over.  The 
brain  resumes  its  functions  after  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  is  removed. 
When  a  portion  of  the  brain  has  been  injured  in  the  removal  of  the 
tumor  recovery  may  be  imperfect,  with  some  defects  of  sight,  or  motion, 
or  sensation  remaining.  In  those  cases  that  are  not  subject  to  specific 
treatment  and  in  which  the  tumor  cannot  be  removed  the  course  is 
progressively  downward,  the  patient  suffering  more  and  more  intensely 
as  the  tumor  grows,  and  finally  passing  into  a  state  of  coma  or  dying 
in  convulsions. 

The  average  duration  of  the  symptoms  is  said  to  be  three  years,  but 
individual  cases  vary  greatly. 

There  are  a  few  cases,  however,  in  which,  either  spontaneously  or 
under  specific  treatment,  a  tumor  has  ceased  to  grow  and  the  patient 
has  apparently  recovered  and  remained  quite  well  for  some  months  or 
even  years,  the  brain  apparently  resuming  its  function.  Two  such 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation.  In  one  the  recovery  lasted 
four  months,  sudden  death  following,  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  cyst 
which  lay  at  the  side  of  a  sarcoma.  In  the  other  an  interval  of  eight 
years  occurred,  aflx3r  which  the  symptoms  returned  and  caused  death. 
In  the  last  case  optic  neuritis,  which  was  present  at  the  first  attack^ 
subsided  entirely,  but  recurred  at  the  second  attack.  The  tumor  was 
a  sarcoma  in  the  cerebellum.  In  both  cases  there  was  no  evidence  of 
syphilis,  yet  the  treatment,  which  was  apparently  successful  was  by 
inunctions  of  mercury  and  large  doses  (300  to  400  grains  daily)  of 
iodide  of  potassium. 

In  some  cases  of  tumor  of  the  brain  sudden  death  has  occurred 
unexpectedly.  I  have  witnessed  four  such  deaths  in  patients  about  to 
be  subjected  to  operation.  In  two  of  these  cases  tumor  of  the  cere- 
bellum near  to  and  pressing  upon  the  medulla  was  found.  In  one  of 
these  cases  the  heart  continued  to  beat  six  hours  after  voluntary  res- 
piratory movements  had  ceased. 

Prognosis.  —  It  is  evident  from  this  statement  of  the  course  of  the 
disease  that  the  general  prognosis  in  brain  tumor  is  unfavorable.  We 
have  seen  from  a  tiible  on  page  574  that  but  9  per  cent,  of  tumors  of 
the  brain  are  open  to  operation.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  the  casos  we  cannot  give  the  patient  any  hope. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  that  a  tumor  may  be  syphilitic.     It  is 

^Kocher,  Zeitach.  f.  Chinirgie,  .lune,  1893. 
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always  imperative,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  established^  to 
try  the  effect  of  specific  treatment.  My  preference  is  for  the  use  of 
inunctions  of  mercury,  one  drachm  of  blue  ointment  being  rubbed  in 
at  night  after  a  hot  bath,  a  different  part  of  the  body  being  selected 
for  each  application,  and  after  the  application  being  covered  with 
bandages  so  that  the  process  of  absorption  of  the  ointment  remaining 
upon  the  skin  may  occur  during  tlie  nighu  At  least  two  ounces  of 
blue  ointment  should  thus  be  used,  and  if  improvement  is  evident  the 
inunctions  may  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of  two  weeks.  The 
occurrence  of  salivation  will  necessitate  the  cessation  of  the  use  of 
mercury  temporarily.  At  the  same  time  large  doses  of  iodide  of 
potash  should  be  given,  beginning  with  twenty  grains  three  times  a 
day,  and  increasing  the  dose  one  or  more  grains  daily  until  100  grains 
three  times  a  day  have  been  reached.  The  iodide  may  be  given  in 
Vichy  water  or  in  milk,  before  or  after  meals,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  digestion.     My  preference  is  to  give  it  before  meals. 

Care  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  use  of  simple  and  nutritious 
food,  frequent  massage  to  aid  digestion,  and  a  daily  hot  bath  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  F.  continued  for  fifteen  tc  twenty  minutes  are 
essential  during  the  taking  of  these  large  doses  of  iodide. 

When  the  tumor  is  of  a  gummatous  nature  a  decided  improvement 
in  all  the  symptoms,  and  particularly  in  insomnia  and  headache, 
should  be  observed  within  a  month.  Such  improvement  may,  how- 
ever, occur  in  cases  of  either  sarcoma,  or  glioma,  or  cystic  tumors.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  up  this  treatment  for  two  months 
longer.  If  the  improvement  continues  and  the  patient  gradually 
recovers,  it  is  probable  that  a  gumma  has  been  absorbed.  In  a  case 
recently  under  my  observation  in  which  the  symptoms  in  January, 
1893,  were  intense  headache,  insomnia,  mental  apathy,  staggering 
gait,  great  general  weakness,  optic  neuritis  in  both  eyes,  with  partial 
blindness  in  the  right  eye  and  total  paralysis  of  the  right  third  nerve, 
partial  anaesthesia  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and  paresis  of  the  right 
sixth  and  seventh  nerves,  there  was  by  November,  1893,  a  complete 
recovery,  which  still  persists,  an  occasional  nocturnal  headache  being 
the  only  symptom  remaining.  Five  courses  of  inunction  have  been 
employed  and  iodide  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  2r>0  grains  a  day, 
the  dose  being  varied  from  time  to  time  when  symptoms  of  intolerance 
appeared.  Thus  in  ten  months  a  basjil  gumma  of  considerable  size 
has  been  absorl)ed  by  persistent  treatment. 

If  the  tumor  presi^nt  is  a  sjireoma  or  glioma,  and  an  improvement 
has  occurred  during  the  first  months  of  treatment,  such  improvement 
will  not  always  {XTsist,  and  therefore  a  return  of  the  symptoms  during 
the  course  of  specifics  treatment  is  a  pretty  sun*  proof  that  the  tumor  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  a  gumma.  It  is  useless  to  continue  specific  treat- 
ment after  three  months  of  thorough  trial ;  it  is  Ix^ttor  to  refuse  medical 
treatment  or  to  dej)end  entirely  upon  palliatives  under  these  cii'cum- 
stances.  It  must  be  stat(»<l,  however,  that  some  authorities  believe 
that  tumors  of  the  brain,  not  syphilitic  in  nature,  have  been  cured  by 
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the  persistent  use  of  large  doses  of  iodide.     In  every  case^  therefore, 
where  surgical  treatment  is  impossible  it  is  well  to  employ  this  remedy. 

Treatment.  —  1.  Medical  Treatment. — Headache  can  be  relieved 
by  a  free  use  of  phenacetin,  antipyrine,  or  acetanilid.  The  doses  of 
these  drugs  which  must  be  used  are  larger  than  those  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  my  practice  to  begin  with  the  ordinary  dose  and  rapidly 
increase  the  number  of  doses  given,  combining  with  die  drug  any  heart 
stimulant,  ca£feine  being  the  one  preferred.  If  the  patient  be  carefully 
watched  while  this  is  being  done  it  will  soon  be  found  possible  to  give 
safely  twenty  grains  of  antipyrine,  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  phena- 
cetin,  or  ten  grains  of  acetanilid  at  a  dose,  and  this  dose  may  be  repeated 
after  three  hours,  provided  the  headache  returns.  In  a  few  cases  the 
headache  may  be  benefited  by  ice-bags  to  the  head,  by  hot  baths,  or 
by  ergot.  If  these  remedies  are  useless  resort  must  be  had  to  mor- 
phine, but  this  drug  is  especially  unsatisfactory  in  the  treatment  of 
headache  from  brain  tumors,  unless  very  large  doses  are  given.  Vomit- 
ing and  vertigo  in  brain  tumor  are  best  relieved  by  the  use  of  bromide 
of  sodium  or  by  hydrobromate  of  hyoscine  in  yj-^.  gr.  dose  repeated 
every  four  hours. 

The  course  of  optic  neuritis  cannot  be  arrested,  though  it  may  be 
somewhat  delayed  by  cupping  the  temples.  While  strychnine  will  at 
any  time,  when  given  hypodermically,  improve  temporarily  the  power 
of  vision,  yet  it  does  no  permanent  good,  and  is  thought  by  some  to 
hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Epileptiform  convulsions  may  be  reduced  in  frequency  by  the  free 
use  of  bromides,  but  cannot  be  arrested  as  long  as  the  disease  goes  on. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  treatment  of  the  general  symptoms  of  brain 
tumor  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  treatment  known 
that  will  in  any  way  affect  the  local  symptoms,  massage  and  electricity 
to  paralyzed  limbs  being  mere  palliatives,  capable  only  of  maintaining 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscles. 

2.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  brain  tumors  is  a  subject  which  has 
awakened  must  interest  of  late,  inasmuch  as  over  400  tumors  have 
been  operated  upon  within  the  past  twelve  years. 

I  have  made  a  collection  of  443  tumors  of  the  brain  in  which  an 
operation  has  been  attempted.^  The  results  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 

Table  op  Results  op  Operations  for  Brain  Tumor. 

Cerebral,  Cerebellar, 
Giaes  in  which  the  tumor  was  found  and  removed  and  patient  recovered  154  32 

**             "                **         "       '*        but  could  not  be  removed    .          .  22  15 

"  "  "         "■  not  found 91  63 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  disease,  formerly  considered  absolutely  fatal, 
a  certain  proportion  of  patients  can  be  saved.     Such  favorable  results 

1  Brain  Surgery,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1893  ;  New  York  Medical  Record,  February  1, 
1896 ;  Montreal  Sledical  Journal,  November,  1897;  Joum.  of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis., 
June,  1903,  where  each  case  is  tabulated.  The  statistics  of  the  cerebellar  cases  are  taken 
from  Frazier's  article,  N.  Y.  Med.  Joum.,  Feb.  18,  1905, 
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make  it  imperative  to  consider  the  possibility  of  operation  in  every 
case  of  brain  tumor.  Success  in  these  operations  depends  (1)  on  the 
situation  of  the  tumor ;  (2)  on  its  removal  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease ;  (3  )  on  the  variety  of  tumor  found ;  (4)  on  the  amount  of 
brain  tissue  destroyed  either  by  the  tumor  or  in  the  course  of  the 
operation. 

An  analysis  of  the  successful  cases  shows  that  they  were  chiefly 
tumors  situated  about  the  fissures  of  Rolando  or  Sylvius,  giving  rise  to 
motor  or  aphasic  symptoms  easily  localized.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
these  cases ;  in  two  perfect  recovery  has  been  the  result,  and  the  patients 
are  now  alive  and  well.  A  number  of  tumors  have  been  successfiilly 
removed  from  the  frontal  convolutions,  from  the  parietal  region,  and 
from  the  occipital  region,  but  the  percentage  of  failures  in  these  locali- 
ties, due  probably  to  imccrtainty  in  diagnosis,  was  greater  than  in  the 
motor  region.  I  have  had  successful  cases  in  each  of  these  localities. 
The  cerebellum  is  very  difficult  to  reach,  only  a  small  part  of  each  hem- 
isphere being  accessible  through  the  occipital  bone,  and  hence  the  suc- 
cessful cases  of  removal  of  cerebellar  tumors  are  small  in  number.  In 
several  patients  with  cerebellar  tumor  whom  I  have  had  trephined  it  has 
been  impossible  to  reach  or  to  completely  remove  the  tumor.  In  any 
case,  therefore,  where  the  tiunor  is  cortical,  can  be  localized  accurately, 
and  is  accessible,  the  chance  of  success  is  good.  In  some  cases  tumors 
beneath  the  cortex  can  be  removed.  It  is  quite  safe  to  incise  the  brain 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches  if  the  ventricle  is  not  opened.  If  a  tumor 
is  not  seen  at  an  operation  it  may  be  felt  for,  the  finger  being  thrust 
into  the  bniin  at  the  bottom  of  a  sulcus.  Thus  in  a  case  of  deep  lying 
tumor  of  the  parieto-occipital  region,  removed  for  me  by  McCosli,  it 
was  only  at  the  second  operation  and  by  a  deep  incision  that  this  was 
found.  It  proved  to  be  an  encapsulated  sarcoma  with  a  pedicle  attached 
to  the  falx,  and  its  removal  was  followed  by  apparent  recovery,  hemi- 
anopsia remaining.  The  tumor,  however,  recurred  some  months  later, 
and  the  patient  died.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  deep  incisions  or 
lacerations  of  the  brain  in  the  removal  lend  to  permanent  symptoms, 
and  the  scar  is  likely  to  prove  the  focus  of  irritation  for  subsequent 
epileptic  attacks. 

The  second  factor  in  success  is  the  promptness  with  which  the  need 
of  an  operation  is  recognized  and  the  procedure  undertaken.  Many 
patients  could  have  been  saved,  who  have  died,  had  the  tumor  been 
removed  at  an  earlier  time  in  the  course  of  the  case.  The  moment  an 
accessible  tumor  is  diagnosticated  an  ojwration  should  be  undertaken. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  try  medical  treatment,  even  antisyphilitic  treatment 
in  syphilitic  cases,  as  the  operation  even  in  these  affords  rapid  relief, 
and  in  cases  where  it  fails  vahiable  time  is  lost. 

The  third  factor  in  success  is  the  variety  of  tumor  found.  The 
table  at  top  of  opjmsite  page  illustrates  this  fact. 

Sarcoma,  gliosarcoma,  and  fibroma  are  usually  hanl,  encapsulated, 
easily  sei)aral)le  from  the  brain  tissue,  and  can  be  removed  without 
laceration. 
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Table  of  Variety  of  Tumor  Removed,  and  Result. 

Variety.  Recovered,  Died, 

Sarcoma 52  20 

Glioearcoma 10  0 

Cyst 29  11 

Angioma 7  1 

Gamma .  8  3 

Tubercular 19  8 

Fibroma 7  2 

Endothelioma 5  4 

Glioma 15  13 

Cysts  of  the  brain  are  easily  emptied  when  found,  but  the  mere 
abstraction  of  the  fluid  gives  no  permanent  relief,  as  it  reaccumulates. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  either  to  drain  the  cyst  and  thus  secure  its 
closure  from  the  bottom  by  the  approximation  of  its  walls,  or  else  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  cyst  by  diasccting  it  out  from  the  brain.  The 
latter  is  the  best  method  when  the  cyst  is  on  the  surface,  but  is  a 
dangerous  process,  and  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  scar 
tissue,  which  in  itself  is  a  constant  irritant  to  the  brain.  Drainage  is 
necessary  in  deeper  lying  cysts.  If,  however,  the  cyst  is  a  part  of  a 
glioma  the  removal  of  its  wall  and  adjacent  tissue  affords  less  hope. 

Angioma,  if  lying  on  the  cortex  and  if  made  up,  as  is  usual,  of 
vessels  from  the  pia,  can  be  easily  removed  if  care  be  taken  to  ligate 
all  the  vessels  entering  the  tumor  before  any  are  cut.  But  such  liga- 
tion may  be  followed,  as  in  one  patient  of  my  own,  by  extensive 
softening  of  the  area  the  veins  of  which  were  tied. 

Gumma,  if  hard,  is  easily  taken  out,  but  if  soft  and  infiltrating  the 
pia  is  more  difficult  of  removal.  The  hard  type  requires  surgical 
treatment;  hence  it  should  be  removed.  The  soft  type  will  yield  to 
medical  treatment,  which  should  in  any  case  follow  the  operation  when 
a  gumma  is  found. 

The  question  of  operative  interference  when  a  tubercular  tumor  is 
diagnosticated  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion,  von  Bergman n  being 
opposed  to  such  operations  and  Horsley  being  in  their  favor.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  a  permanent  cure  by  openition  is  less  likely  to  be 
achieved  in  the  case  of  a  tubercular  tumor  than  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
tubercular  tumor,  there  being  not  only  the  danger  of  recurrence  but 
also  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  undetected  tumors  elsewhere  in 
the  bniin  and  the  danger  of  the  development  of  tubercular  meningitis 
su])scquently  to  the  operation.  An  operation  is  capable  of  prolonging 
life,  and  hence  should  not  be  wholly  condemned. 

The  prospect  of  recovery  when  an  endothelioma  or  a  glioma  is  found 
is  not  good,  for  it  is  rarely  possible  to  remove  these  tumors  completely, 
as  thev  infiltrate  the  brain,  and  even  if  removed  thev  are  liable  to  recur. 
Carcinoma  is  parti(*ularly  unfavorable  bectiuse  it  is  usually  secondary 
to  carcinoma  elsewhere. 

The  degree  of  ultimate  recovery  after  such  operations  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  destruction  of  brain  tissue  produced  by  the  tumor 
or  by  the  necessary  incisions  of  the  operator.  Sometimes  this  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  patients  are  left  incapacitated  for  life.  In  many 
39 
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cases,  however,  of  which  I  can  record  several,  a  complete  recovery  haa 
occurred,  even  when  extensive  paralysis  had  preceded  the  operation. 
In  the  table  of  results  the  word  "  recovered ''  indicates  that  the  patient 
survived  the  operation  and  was  improved  by  it.  It  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  implying  a  complete  restoration  to  health,  which  rarely  occurs. 
It  is  no  small  result  in  such  cases  to  save  a  patient's  life  and  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  a  fatal  disease. 

The  surgical  details  of  the  operation  do  not  require  description,  being 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  physician.^  They  are  many  and  complex. 
The  operation  is  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly  or  without  experience, 
and  it  is  better  for  the  physician  to  refer  such  cases  to  some  surgeon 
who  is  familiar  with  the  methods  of  procedure. 

When  an  operation  for  a  brain  tumor  is  advised  it  should  be  explained 
that  it  is  an  exploratory  operation,  that  it  may  save  life,  but  that  it  may 
leave  disabilities  which  will  be  permanent ;  that  it  may  fail  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  removal  of  the  tumor,  either  because  of  its  deep 
position  or  of  its  nature.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  urged  as 
affording  a  possible  cure  for  an  otherwise  fatal  disease. 

Horsley  has  advised  that  in  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is  inaccessible 
a  large  opening  be  made  in  the  skull  and  that  a  drainage  tube  be  passed 
within  the  dura,  or  that  the  ventricle  be  drained  to  relieve,  if  pos^ble, 
the  intracranial  pressure.  I  have  seen  this  done,  but  it  seems  to  me 
of  problematical  value,  as  it  merely  prolongs  the  misery  in  a  hopeless 
condition.  Recently  Harvey  Gushing*  has  reported  some  successful 
cases  especially  in  cerebellar  tumors. 

iSee  Brain  Surgeir,  by  M.  Allen  Starr,  M.D.,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1893.  Also 
Brain  Surgery,  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  Reference  Handbook  Med.  Sciences,  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co. 

'  Surgery,  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics,  October,  1905. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

BULBAR  PARALYSIS. 

THE  CEREBRAL  AXIS. 

The  cerebral  axis  consists  of  the  crura  cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  and 
medulla  oblongata,  which  lie  upon  the  base  of  the  skull.  (See  Fig. 
201,  page  467.)  It  contains  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  all  the  cranial  nerves 
except  the  first  and  second.  These  are  arranged  in  groups,  lying  upon 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  near  to  it.  It  also  contains  the  great 
motor  and  sensory  tracts  connecting  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  with 
each  other  and  with  the  spinal  cord.  Fig.  243  shows  a  lateral  view 
of  the  cerebral  axis  and  Fig.  200  (page  466)  shows  a  transparent  dia- 
gram which  indicates  the  position  and  relative  arrangement  of  the  nuclei 
within  it  Figs.  179  to  184  (pages  432  to  438)  show  the  various  tracts 
passing  through  the  cerebral  axis. 

From  a  study  of  these  diagrams  and  from  a  consideration  of  the 
symptoms  of  lesions  in  the  cerebral  axis  already  discuQ0ed,  pages  431 
and  465,  it  is  evident  that  gross  lesions  such  as  hemorrhages,  small 
areas  of  softening  due  to  thrombi  or  emboli,  plaques  of  sclerosis,  and 
tumors  of  the  cerebral  axis,  can  be  easily  located  by  their  effects  upon 
the  cranial  nerves  and  upon  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts.  The  char- 
acteristic features  of  such  lesions  are  alternating  paralysis  or  ansesthesia 
when  the  lesion  is  unilateral,  and  paraplegia  with  cranial  nerve  symp- 
toms when  it  is  bilateral.  The  sinall  size  of  the  cerebral  axis  and  the 
importance  of  the  tenth  nerve  centres  to  life  make  it  evident  that  lesions 
which  are  larger  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  are  usually  immediately 
fatal.  If,  however,  a  lesion  spares  the  tenth  nerve  nuclei,  the  patient 
may  live,  and  then  a  diagnosis  of  bulbar  lesion  is  not  difficult.  The 
prognosis  is,  however,  more  serious  than  in  tumor,  hemorrhage,  or 
softening  elsewhere  in  the  brain,  as  an  extension  of  the  lesion  may  end 
life  at  any  time,  and  regeneration  in  these  nuclei  and  tracts  does  not 
occur. 

BULBAR  PARALYSIS. 

Any  affection  which  involves  the  cerebral  axis  may  be  termed  bul- 
bar paralysis.  Thus  cases  of  hemorrhage,  which  are  rare,  or  of  soften- 
ing, which  are  common  in  the  crura,  pons,  or  medulla,  may  be  described 
"  as  acute  apoplectiform  bulbar  paralysis.''  But  since  such  cases  differ 
from  cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy  in  no  respect  excepting  in  the  peculiar 
combination  of  their  symptoms,  due  to  the  location  of  the  lesion,  it 
seems  unwise  to  establish  a  special  category  of  diseases  for  these  cases* 
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The  facta  already  statt-d  iu  regard  t«  the  pathology  of  apoplexy  (page  i 
4S0),  and  in  regard  to  its  symptonis,  and  especially  those  produced  by  i 
lesions  In  this  region  (page  4fj'))  apply  to  this  condition  and  make  it  J 
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unnecesBary  to  do  more  than  mention  an  affwrtiou  whii^h,  though  ox-' 
tn-mely  rare,  has  received  some  attt'-ntion  in  recent  tcxt-lwjoks.     Fig^fl 
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244  shows  a  diagram  of  such  a  lesion,  a  number  of  small  hemorrhages 
in  the  pons  Varolii  having  caused  the  death  of  the  patient.  Acute 
bulbar  paralysis  has  been  already  described  in  the  chapter  upon  ence- 
phalitis; it  being  also  known  as  polio-encephalitis  inferior.  (See 
page  543.) 

By  bulbar  paralysis  a  disease  of  a  chronic  progressive  type  is  usually 
indicated,  also  called  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis.  This  disease  is 
exactly  homologous  to  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis,  the  lesion  being 
in  the  cerebral  axis  and  not  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  a  slowly  advanc- 
ing degeneration  in  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves,  one 
after  another  being  involved,  usually  from  below  upward,  but  occa- 
sionally from  above  downward.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  part  of  a  more 
widespread  affection,  viz.,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  and  many  cases 
which  present  the  typical  features  of  bulbar  palsy,  if  they  survive, 
develop  the  additional  symptoms  which  characterize  that  disease.  (See 
page  234.)  But  in  many  cases  the  bulbar  symptoms  are  the  only  ones 
to  present  themselves,  and  produce  a  very  typical  picture  which  is 
easily  recognized. 

Etiology.  —  The  etiology  of  bulbar  paralysis  is  obscure.  In  a  few 
eases  it  appears  to  have  been  a  congenital  affection,  and  as,  in  these  it 
has  occurred  in  two  or  more  children  of  a  family  whose  parents  were 
related  to  one  another  or  in  children  who  showed  signs  of  degenera- 
tion, it  has  been  considered  an  hereditary  or  a  family  disease  and  due 
to  defective  development  of  the  brain.  In  one  such  case  hereditary 
syphilis  was  the  manifest  cause.  The  majority  of  the  cases  develop 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fift;ieth  years  of  life,  though  no  age  is  exempt. 
Falls  and  blows  on  the  head,  emotional  strain,  and  cold  have  baen 
thought  to  be  causes  of  the  disease.  Ovenvork  of  the  facial  muscles, 
such  as  occurs  in  players  on  wind  instruments,  has  been  thought  to  be 
a  cause. 

Pathology.  —  The  pathology  is  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  motor 
neurones  in  the  hypoglossal,  glossopharyngeal,  spinal  accessory,  pneu- 
mogastric,  facial,  and  motor  part  of  the  trigeminal  nerves  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  abducens  and  oculomotor  nuclei  also.  The  bodies  of  the 
neurones  undergo  a  progressive  atrophy,  lose  their  branches,  both 
dendrites  and  axones,  become  smaller,  and  finally  are  reduced  to  small 
nuclei  or  disappear  wholly.  (See  Plate  III.)  The  axones  degenerate 
in  the  same  manner  and  leave  an  empty  sheath.  The  muscles  to  which 
they  go  atrophy.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  therefore  identical 
with  tliat  of  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  {q.  r.).  This  lesion  may  be 
limited  to  the  gray  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  axis.  But  in  some  cases 
sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  (motor)  tracts  in  the  medulla  and  pons  has 
been  found,  and  this  in  a  few  cases  could  be  traced  into  the  lateral  and 
anterior  meilian  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  such  cases  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  disease  was  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  and  that  the 
bulbar  paralysis  was  only  the  first  stage  of  that  affection. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  usually  begin  in 
the  tongue,  causing  a  slight  defect  in  articulation,  words  which  con- 
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tain  the  Unguals,  d,  1,  n,  r,  s,  t,  being  badly  pronounced.  As  the 
disease  goes  on  this  difficulty  of  speech  is  increased  by  the  develop- 
ment of  paralysis  in  the  pharynx,  which  makes  the  speech  nasal,  and 
of  paralysis  of  the  lips,  which  prevents  the  enunciation  of  b,  p,  v,  w,  y, 
and  finally  it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  these  patients,  the 
vowel  sounds  alone  being  clearly  produced.  When  the  larynx  itself 
becomes  paralyzed  even  phonation  is  indistinct.  This  symptom  has 
been  termed  dysarthria  to  distinguish  it  from  aphasia.  The  paralysis 
of  the  tongue  is  attended  by  fibrillary  twitching  and  by  atrophy, 
which  throws  the  mucous  membrane  into  folds.  A  reaction  of  de- 
generation may  be  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

While  the  symptoms  are  developing  disturbance  in  the  act  of  chew- 
ing and  of  swallowing  appears.  The  food  cannot  be  rolled  about  in 
the  mouth  on  account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  cannot  be 
carried  backward  to  the  pharynx.  The  pharyngeal  muscles  are 
involved,  and  hence  their  automatic  action  is  imperfect ;  hence  the  food 
is  not  grasped  and  propelled  into  the  oesophagus,  but  may  stick  in  the 
throat  and  get  into  the  larynx.  The  automatic  closure  of  the  epiglottis 
on  arrival  of  food  near  it  is  also  impaired  by  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles ;  hence  fluids  trickle  into  the  larynx  and  fits  of  choking 
become  frequent.  These  patients  sometimes  attempt  to  aid  themselves 
by  pushing  the  food  back  into  the  pharynx  with  the  finger  or  by  lying 
down  when  they  attempt  to  swaUow  fluids.  The  paralysis  of  the 
pharynx  and  uvula  may  lead  to  regurgitation  of  fluids  through  the 
nose.  When  the  paralysis  reaches  the  muscles  of  mastication  chewing 
is  impossible,  and  semisolid  food  only  can  be  taken.  It  is  probably 
one  reason  for  the  rapid  emaciation  of  these  patients  that  the  difficulty 
of  eating  deprives  them  of  a  proper  amount  of  nourishment.  The 
difficulty  in  deglutition  forms  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  disease, 
for  foreign  bodies  get  into  the  larynx  and  lungs  and  choke  the  patients 
or  set  up  pneumonia,  which  is  fatal.  For  this  reason  feeding  by  the 
stomach-tube  should  be  begun  early,  and  the  patient  should  be  in- 
structed how  to  pass  the  tube,  and  thus  should  avoid  all  acts  of 
swallowing. 

A  further  set  of  symptoms  is  referable  to  the  facial  muscles.  The 
lower  muscles  become  weak  and  atrophy,  caasing  a  lack  of  facial 
expression  and  a  flattening  of  the  face  from  obliteration  of  its  folds. 
The  muscles  about  the  mouth  arc  relaxed  and  the  mouth  cannot  be 
firmly  closed,  and  the  lower  lip  hangs  down.  Hence  the  saliva  runs 
out,  and  the  patient  holds  a  handkerchief  to  catch  the  drooling.  He 
can  no  longer  whistle  or  blow.  The  jaw-jerk  may  be  increased.  The 
muscles  closing  the  eye  are  very  rarely  paralyzed.  The  lower  muscles 
of  the  face  and  of  the  tongue  are  in  a  state  of  constant  fibrillary  con- 
traction causing  a  fine  tremulous,  wavy  movement  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane.  As  the  facial  nuisclcs  atrophy  a  partial  reaction 
of  degeneration  can  be  obtiiincd.  The  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication  leads  to  an  inability  to  closti  the  jaw,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  patient  to  support  it  by  the  hand.     The  tongue  in  its 
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final  state  of  paralysis  lies  on  tlie  floiir  of  the  mouth,  caoDot  be  put 
out  or  moved  about,  the  »>l'c  palate  hangs  motionless  and  docs  not 
rise  in  speaking  or  in  swallowiug;  hence  fluids  return  through  the 
nose.  In  some  cases  the  oculomotor  nuclei  become  affected  and 
various  forms  of  strabismus  and  double  ptosis  develop.  Thus  in  the 
patients  shown  in  Figs.  245  and  246  there  was  not  only  a  paralysis 
of  the  facial  niuaclcs  and  of  the  tongue,  but  double  pto.sis  witli  paralysis 
of  all  the  muwiles  of  the  eyeballs. 
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Finally,  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx  are  interfered 
with,  a  peculiar  gtridor  is  heard  in  respiration,  the  breathing  becomes 
rapid,  and  death  by  asphyxiation  occurs.  In  the  early  stage  a  laryn- 
goscopic  examination  shows  weakness  of  the  adductors,  which  later  on 
becomes  a  total  paralysis.  In  a  few  cases  the  oculomotor  nerves  and 
the  aMucens  have  been  paralyzed,  causing  ptosis,  and  strabismus  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  ophliialmoplegia  {7.  ».). 

There  is  never  auy  pain  or  anaesthesia  of  the  face,  but  headache  in 
the  occiput  or  pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  sometimes  complained 
of.     Sometimes  an  increase  of  knee-jerks  is  present, 

A  very  constant  symptom  of  bulbar  paralysis  is  an  emotional  state 
which  leads  to  undue  laughter  or  more  oftefl  to  frequent  cryiug  without 
ap[KtreDt  cause.  This,  as  already  stated,  must  be  regarded  as  a  local 
symptom  of  pons  disease.  In  a  few  cases  svmptoms  of  spastic  para- 
plegia appear  and  the  disease  goes  on  to  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 
In  other  cases  an  atrophic  paralysis  develops  in  the  hands  and  arms, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  has  followed  the 
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bulbar  palsy.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  both  of  these  diseases 
bulbar  paralysis  may  develop  as  a  final  result.  These  facts  point  to  a 
common  origin  and  pathology  in  all  tliree  aifections,  which  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  stages  or  varieties  of  onset  in  one  disease. 

The  course  of  bulbar  paralysis  is  slowly  progressive.  In  a  few  cases 
there  may  be  for  a  time  an  arrest  of  symptoms,  but  they  soon  reappear, 
and  the  result  is  uniformly  fatal.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease 
is  two  years,  but  I  have  seen  several  rapid  cases  which  terminated 
within  a  year  of  the  onset.  Death  is  due  to  choking,  to  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis  set  up  by  inhaling  food,  or  to  starvation. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  bulbar  paralysis  presents  no  difficulty. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  similar  symptoms  are  caused  by 
tumors  of  the  cerebral  axis,  though  these  are  rarely  so  located  as  to 
produce  bilateral  symmetrical  symptoms.  I  have  seen  one  case,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  entire  absence  of  general  symptoms  of  brain  tumor 
and  the  slowly  progressive  development  of  bulbar  paralysis  led  to  this 
error,  which  was  only  revealed  at  the  autopsy.  The  history  of  the  slow 
progress  of  tlie  symptoms  will  serv^e  to  distinguish  bulbar  paralysis 
from  vascular  lesions  in  the  cerebral  axis.  But  cases  of  aneurism  of 
the  basilar  artery  sometimes  presc^nt  very  similar  symptoms,  though  in 
the  few  cases  thus  far  recorded  spastic  paraplegia  has  appeared  early. 

The  occurrence  of  spinal  and  cortical  symptoms  will  distinguish 
multiple  sclerosis  from  this  disease.  In  the  course  of  multiple  neuritis 
either  of  diphtheritic  or  of  toxic  origin  cranial  nerve  symptoms  some- 
what like  those  of  bulbar  palsy  may  o<cur.  But  the  history  of  the 
case,  its  rapid  progress,  the  occurrence  of  other  symptoms  referable  to 
the  nerves  of  the  extremities,  and  the  rapid  recovery  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  diagnosis  from  bulbar  paralysis. 

There  is  a  condition  (juite  like  that  of  bulbar  paralysis  which  is  pro- 
duced by  bilateral  lesions  in  the  facial  motor  area  of  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex lying  in  the  ojKTculum  or  in  the  motor  tracts  fn)m  those  areas  to 
the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerv^es,  especially  in  the  internal  capsule  near 
the  lenticular  nucleus  and  in  the  lenticular  loop.  This  condition  is 
naturally  a  verj^  rare  one,  but  it  has  been  observed.  It  may  beacon- 
genital  defect  with  porcncephalus,  and  then  the  symptoms  appear  in 
infancy.  It  may  be  due  to  nnilti])lc  sclerosis  or  to  several  separate 
attacks  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  each  causing  unilateral  symptoms,  but 
the  final  result  being  a  symptom-complex  n^sembling  bulbar  palsy. 
The  history  of  the  develo[)inent  of  the  symptoms  should  prevent  any 
mistake  of  diagnosis.  And  in  these  cases  the  paralysis  is  not  accom- 
panie<l  by  rapidly  advancing  atrophy,  fil)rillar\'  tremor,  and  reaction 
of  dcg(»neration,  which  can  be  demonstnit(Ml  in  cases  of  bulbar  paralysis. 
There  is  usually  a  weakening  of  the  mind,  a  dementia,  and  not  uncom- 
monly some  form  of  aphasia.  An<l  in  these  cas(\s  evidences  of  arterial 
disease  aid  the  diagnosis  as  well  as  the  non-progressive  course  of  tlie 
symptoms. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  difrerentiite  bulbar  paralysis  from  a  dis- 
ease known  as  asthenic  paralysis  or  myasthenia  gravis.     This  was  first 
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described  by  Erb,  later  by  Oppenheim,  and  then  by  Eisenlohr,  Hoppe, 
and  others.^  These  authors  related  cases  of  supposed  bulbar  paralysis 
in  which  either  no  lesion  was  found  after  death,  or  in  which  unex- 
pected recovery  ensued.  The  symptoms  were  much  like  those  of  bul- 
bar paralysis,  though  ptosis,  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
and  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  are  very  rare  in  that 
disease,  appeared  early  in  these  cases.  This  gives  a  peculiar  and 
typical  facial  expression.  (See  Fig.  245.)  Furthermore,  in  these 
cases  a  great  general  muscular  lassitude  and  undue  fatigue  on  exertion 
were  quite  constant,  so  that  a  few  movements  exhausted  the  patient 
completely,  rendering  him  incapable  of  walking  or  of  using  his  hands. 
The  rapid  onset  of  this  general  muscular  weakness  is  sufficient  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  disease  even  from  cases  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
beginning  with  bulbar  symptoms.  Even  the  electrical  excitability  of 
the  muscles  diminishes  progressively  as  the  current  is  applied,  until  no 
contraction  can  be  produced,  yet  aft«r  a  period  of  rest  it  is  found  to 
have  returned.  This  peculiarity,  termed  electrical  fatigue  of  a  muscle, 
is  characteristic  of  the  disease,  as  shown  by  Jolly  and  Murri.  The 
muscles  which  are  affected  show  no  fibrillary  tremor,  do  not  atrophy 
and  show  no  reaction  of  degeneration.  There  are  no  sensory  symp- 
tom8.  The  course  of  the  disease  differs  from  that  in  bulbar  palsy,  for 
while  the  onset  may  be  similarly  slow  and  the  various  symptoms  may 
all  be  alike  in  bulbar  and  asthenic  paralysis,  the  disease  is  not  steadily 
progressive.  Periods  of  improvement  or  even  entire  subsidence  of  the 
symptoms  occur.  The  patient  may  recover  and  be  free  from  all  signs 
of  disease  for  some  months,  though  the  recovery  is  never  permanent,  as 
almost  all  cases  die  within  a  few  years.  And  if  the  symptoms  prove 
fatal  no  lesion  in  the  nervous  system  has  been  found.  Weigert,  Hun 
and  many  others  have  found  lympho-sarcoma  of  the  thymus  gland  in 
their  cases  and  in  all  recent  cases  some  disease  of  the  thymus  has  been 
discovered.  An  infiltration  both  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  muscles 
with  lymphoid  ceils  is  ajso  uniformly  found.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  this  disease  is  to  be  traced  to  some  object  in  the  lymph  circulation 
with  an  infiltration  of  the  muscles  with  lymphoid  cells.  Its  cause  is 
still  unknown. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  bulbar  paralysis  is  very  serious. 
The  patients  die  within  three  years  of  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  some 
cases  run  a  more  rapid  course.  The  length  of  life  may  be  prolonged 
by  care  in  feeding  these  patients. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  should  consist  in  keeping  up  the  nutri- 
tion and  general  health  of  the  patient  by  every  possible  means.  Good 
food,  massage,  life  in  the  open  air,  stimulating  water  treatment  by 
warm  packs  or  hot  baths,  followed  by  cool  showers  or  douches,  and  all 
forms  of  tonics  should  he  advised.  Strychnine,  arsenic,  and  phos- 
phorus in  the  form  of  hypophosphites  and  the  glycero-phosphates 
should  be  employed  freely  and  kept  up,  each  drug  being  used  a  short 

*See  Brain,  1900  ;  Oppenheim,  Die  mya.sthenische  Paralysie,  Berlin,  1901  ;  also  H. 
Ilun,  Allxiny  Medical  Annals,  Jan.,  1904,  vol.  xxv.,  29. 
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time,  and  those  selected  and  continued  which  seem  to  agree  best.  In 
the  early  stage  the  patient  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  passage 
of  the  stomach-tube,  and  this  must  be  insisted  upon,  as  later  in  tlie 
disease,  when  difficulty  in  swallowing  b^ins,  the  chief  danger  can  be 
avoided  by  its  use.  When  solids  can  no  longer  be  swallowed  semi- 
solid food  should  be  given  and  supplemented  by  eggs  and  milk  and 
broths  given  through  the  tube.  When  nothing  can  be  voluntarily  swal- 
lowed all  food  has  to  be  given  in  this  way.  I  have  known  a  patient 
to  be  kept  alive  over  a  year  by  this  method  of  feeding.  The  thirst  can 
be  reduced  by  large  enemata  of  salt  solution  and  by  following  each 
feeding  by  giving  water  through  the  tube.  In  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease  hypodermic  medication,  with  morphine  to  allay  the  mental  dis- 
tress, with  atropia  to  prevent  the  undue  flow  of  saliva,  and  with 
strychnine  to  support  the  vital  centres  nuiy  be  employed. 


Showing  tho  distribulion  of  Ihe  fifth,  ; 
cervical  and  brachial  plexuses:  also  th«  a 
table  of  the  skull,  injury  to  which  is  somolimes  Iho  cause  of  hen 
of  ihe  bloodvessels  In  Ihe  neok  and  face.     (Arnold's  Alias.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  CRANIAL  NERVES  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 

The  number,  name,  and  function  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  as  follows : 

First.     Olfactory,  sense  of  smell. 

Second.     Optic,  sense  of  sight. 

Third.     Oculomotor,  motion  of  the  eyeball  up,  down,  and  in. 

Fourth.     Patheticus,  motion  of  the  eyeball  in  and  up. 

Fifth.  Trigeminal,  sensory  nerve  of  the  face ;  probably  nerve  of 
taste ;  and  motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

Sixth.     Abducens,  motion  of  the  eyeball  outward. 

Seventh.     Facial,  motor  nerve  of  die  fiioe. 

Eighth.  Acoustic ;  cochlear  division,  nerve  of  hearing ;  vestibular 
division,  nerve  of  equilibrium. 

Ninth.  Glossopharyngeal,  nerve  of  the  throat,  sensory  and  motor; 
possibly  of  taste. 

Tenth.     Pneumogastric  or  vagus  nerve,  larynx,  and  vital  organs. 

Eleventh.     Spinal  accessory,  nerve  of  the  larynx  and  neck. 

Twelfth.     Hypoglossal,  nerve  of  the  tongue. 

Each  of  these  nerves  has  a  peripheral  course  from  the  surface  of  the 
head,  from  some  organ  of  sense,  or  from  some  group  of  muscles  to  its 
primary  nerve  centre  lying  upon  the  base  of  the  brain.  Plate  XXIII. 
shows  the  course  and  the  distribution  of  the  superficial  nerves  of  the 
head  and  face.  The  deeper  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  shown  in 
Figs.  180  to  184,  200,  201,  243,  and  247. 

The  primary  centres  or  cranial  nerve  nuclei  are  closely  joined  to  one 
another  by  association  fibres,  and  their  interaction  is  necessary  in  many 
reflex  acts,  such  as  the  sniffing  of  an  odor  or  a  sneeze,  the  turning  of 
the  eyes  and  head  toward  an  object  seen,  the  winking  caused  by  dust 
in  the  eye ;  the  motions  of  the  face,  in  smiling,  frowning,  or  crying ; 
the  pose  of  the  head  in  listening,  or  quick  turning  toward  a  sound,  or 
a  start  with  winking  at  a  noise ;  the  involuntary  swallowing  of  saliva 
or  of  tasting  food,  and  the  acts  of  respiration  and  coughing. 

Each  cranial  nerve  is  also  connected  with  the  higher  centres  of  the 
brain.  Some  are  joined  directly  to  the  brain  cortex.  The  majority 
have  an  indirect  connection,  the  tract  from  the  primary  centre  to  the 
cortex  being  interrupted  in  the  basal  ganglia.  This  interruption  is 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  numerous  unconscious  and  invol- 
untary automatic  acts  of  high  complexity  which  involve  the  coordi- 
nated action  of  numerous  widely  separated  centres. 

In  studying  the  cranial  nerves  it  is  evident,  then,  that  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  diseases  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
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nerve,  diseases  iu  the  primary  ceutrea  of  the  nerve,  diswises  lu  tlie  iutra- 
cerebral  tnicia  ol'  tLe  nerve,  and  diseases  of  the  seeoudarj'  or  curtiual 
centres  of  tlie  nerve.     In  this  section  the  diseases  of  the  peripheral 
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part  and  of  the  primary  eentre)^  of  the  cranial  uerves  are  eouaidered. 
The  diseases  of  the  intritcerehral  tracts  and  cortical  centn.*  have  been 
treated  under  brain  discuses,  pages  414  to  4(J7. 

THE  FIEST  NERVE:    THE  OLFAOTOET  NERVE. 

The  structure  and  course  of  the  olfactory  nerve  to  the  olfactory  bulb 

and  from  the  bulb  to  the  bniin  is  deinonstrited  in  Fi^.  248  nnd  193. 

The  primary  neurones  and  the  finer  fihiments  of  the  ner\-e  endings  are 
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situated  in  the  Schneideriaa  rncmbrane  on  tlie  upper  and  middle 
turbiDated  bones  and  on  the  septum  of  tlie  uuse,  all  of  which  parta 
are  pigmented.  It  is  in  the  olfactory  bulb  that  the  primary  sensory 
neurones  terminate  in  a  fine  brush  about  the  glomeruli  of  tiie  nerve. 
(Fig.  248.)  The  course  from  the  olfitctory  bulb  to  the  brain  must  be 
F^iarded  as  an  intracerebral  tract.     The  mitral  cells  in  the  bulb  are 


Tbr  glfgcigrr  bulb  and  tract.  A,  Schneiderima  membnno  In  noM  Id  ablcb 
ti>ry  neurone ;  B.  gloiperalua  ol  olfoctur;  bulb ;  C,  mitral  celli  citb  deodiila  Id  B  knd  aiona  la  D 
nlfictorj  lobe;  E,  granule  eellg;  F,  i^lla  In  olttctory  lobe;  U,  Q,  Bbreaor  olbictorr  trad.  (Itaiuon  j 
C^mL) 

the  secondary  neurones  which  receive  impulses  from  their  dendrites 
about  the  glomeruli  and  send  impulses  aloug  their  axones  in  the 
olfactory  tract  to  ttie  cortex.  Fig.  li)!!  shows  the  course  of  this  tract 
to  its  various  terminal  stiktions  in  tlie  optic  thalamus  and  in  the  cortex 
of  the  uncinate  gyrus.  The  thalamic  centre  is  joined  to  the  cortex  by 
the  fornix  and  fascia  dendata.  It  is  from  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  that  these  flicts  are  established.  In  man  the  olfactory 
apparatus  has  been  reduced  to  an  almost  rudimentary  state. 

Any  disease  that  aSects  the  terminal  filuments  of  the  nerve  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  will  suspend  the  sense  of  smell.  This 
symptom  is  termed  anosmia.  Acute  or  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of 
the  nasal  organs,  arrest  of  tlie  nasal  secretion,  wliich  occurs  when  the 
fifth  nerve  is  diseased ;  tumors  of  the  nose,  or  polypi ;  caries  of  the 
ethmoid  Iwnes,  or  ethmoiditis,  or  diseases  which  interrupt  the  trans- 
mission of  impulses  to  the  olfactory  bulb  will  cause  anosmia.  Menin- 
gitis upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  tumors  of  the  bone  or  of  the  brain  in  the  anterior  fossa  are  capable 
of  tearing  or  destroying  the  fine  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  or  of 
separating  them  from  their  connection  with  the  bulb.  Any  disease 
whicli  destroys  or  compresses  the  olfactory  bulb  or  tract  or  its  terminal 
station  in  the  cortex  will  have  the  same  effect.  An  arrest  of  activity 
of  this  centre  occurs  in  hysteria. 

The  .sense  of  smell  has  much  to  do  with  our  appreciation  of  taste, 
and  when  it  is  lost  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  perceive  very 
delicate  differences  of  taste  in  various  substances.     This  may  be  tlie 
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symptom  first  noticed  by  the  patient.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  a 
symptom  which  is  not  often  perceived  spontaneously  as  long  as  the 
disease  is  unilateral;  hence  it  has  to  be  sought  for  by  testing  the 
patient  with  various  fragrant  substances.  The  tests  are  best  made 
with  various  perfumed  powders  or  essential  oils,  for  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  vinegar,  which  are  conmionly  used 
for  this  purpose,  produce  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  well  as  of  the 
first,  and  should  not  be  used  as  tests.  The  symptom  is  of  interest 
chiefly  as  an  indication  of  disease  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull, 
such  as  tumor  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  A  primary  isolated  neuritis 
of  the  first  nerve  has  not  yet  been  recorded.  It  occurs  only  as  a 
result  of  nasal  disease.  Atrophy  of  the  olfactory  nerve  has  been  said 
to  occur  as  a  complication  of  tabes.  It  must  be  the  terminal  lesion  in 
any  destruction  of  the  nerve  fibres.  Irritation  of  the  olfactory  organ 
or  of  its  cortical  centres  may  cause  hallucinations  of  smell  (parosmia). 
This  is  seen  in  epilepsy  and  in  insanity.    (See  page  452.) 

THE  SECOND  NEB VE :  THE  OPTIC  NEBVE. 

Anatomy.  —  For  the  finer  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  optic 
apparatus  and  retina  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  text-books  on 
ophthalmology. 

The  anatomy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  its  connections  with  the  brain 
are  shown  in  Fig.  249. 

Many  primary  optic  neurones  are  situated  in  the  retina,  their 
dendrites  being  connected  with  the  rods  and  cones,  and  these  send 
their  axones  to  the  primary  optic  centres  in  the  thalamus,  corpora 
geniculata,  and  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some 
cell  bodies  in  these  basal  ganglia  send  their  axones  outward  to  the 
retina,  where  they  terminate  in  the  rods.  Thus  tlie  optic  nerve  con- 
tains fibres  which  pass  in  both  directions.  The  optic  nerves  pass 
backward  from  the  eye  to  the  optic  chiasm,  where  a  partial  decussation 
of  the  fibres  occurs,  the  majority  crossing  over  to  the  other  side  to 
enter  the  opposite  optic  tract  and  the  minority  turning  directly  into  the 
optic  tract  of  the  same  side.  The  crossing  fibres  convey  impulses 
from  the  inner  or  nasal  half  of  the  retina,  and  hence  their  injury 
causes  blindness  in  the  outer  or  temporal  portion  of  the  visual  field, 
which  is  much  the  larger  portion.  Fibres  from  the  macula  lutea, 
which  convey  central  \'isual  impulses,  pass  from  each  eye  to  both 
optic  tracts ;  hence  central  or  direct  vision  is  never  affected  by  a  lesion 
in  the  optic  tract.  (See  Fig.  250.)  The  optic  tracts,  containing 
fibres  from  both  eyes,  cur\'e  about  the  crura  cerebri  and  terminate  in 
the  primary  optic  centres,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  A  lesion  of  one 
optic  nerve  causes  blindness  of  one  eye.  A  lesion  of  the  optic  chiasm 
causi^s  partial  or  total  blindness,  according  to  the  number  and  position 
of  the  optic  fibres  destroyed.  If  the  lesion  involves  one  lateral  part 
only  of  the  chiasm  (Fig.  250,  /f),  the  fibres  from  the  temporal  half  of 
the  retina,  are  involved,  and  a  unilateral  nasal  hemianopsia  is  caused^ 
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that  is,  a  hlinducss  ia  the  inner  portion  of  the  visual  field  of  one  eye. 
If  tlie  lesion  involves  tlie  anterior  or  posterior  part  only  of  the  chiasm 
(Fig.  185,  Tor  H),  tlie  fibres  which  come  from  the  nasal  halves  of 
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the  retinie  are  involved,  and  a  bilateral  temporal  hemianopsia  is  caused, 
that  ie,  a  bliudDess  in  tlie  outer  portion  of  the  visual  field  of  both  eyes. 
This  is  termed  heteronymous  hemianopsia.  If  the  lesion  involves  the 
optic  tract  atW  the  decussation  a  blindness  in  one-half  of  both  eyes  is 

FiQ  250. 
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caused,  and  the  patient  is  deprived  of  seeing  anything  to  one  side  of 
the  middle  line.     This  is  termed  homonymous  hfniianopsia. 

In  none  of  these  forms  of  hemianopsia  is  et^'ntnil  vision  impaired.  It 
is  only  affected  in  lesions  of  tlie  uer\'(.'  itt<elf.  The  acutcness  of  vision 
is  l>e8t  tested  by  Snellen's  test  types,  tyjM;  No.  xx  as  seen  at  twenty 
feet  being  tiikeu  as  iinliciitiiig  normal  vision  "^. 

The  extent  of  the  visual  field  is  to  lie  determined  for  each  eye  sepa- 
rately. This  is  to  b<.'  done  l)y  having  the  [Hiticnt  fix  each  eye  in  turn 
on  that  of  the  examiner,  the  otlier  eye  iK'ing  covcrol,  and  then  notice 
whether  he  can  sec  the  hand  of  the  examiner  or  a  small  white  object 
held  by  him  as  it  is  pa-sse*!  ontwani  from  the  centre  of  vision  on  all 
sides.  The  retina  is  less  sensitive  in  its  peripheral  i>art8,  and  the  less 
the  illumination  of  the  test  object  the  less  distinctly  is  it  seen.  The 
luminosity  of  blue,  nil  and  green  are  less  than  white  in  the  onler 
named  ;  hence  the  visual  field  is  greatest  for  white,  next  for  blue,  next 
for  re<I,  and  least  for  green. 

CVtntraetinn  of  the  visual  fiehl  for  white  or  colors  as  well  as  defect 
in  the  visuid  field  is  an  important  symptom. 

Tlie  optic  nerve  contains  si)nie  fii)res  which  pass  to  the  motor 
meelianism  omtrolling  the  action  of  the  iris.  (Fig,  250,  P.)  Hence 
impressions  of  light  cause  a  narrowing  of  the  pupil.  If  one  optic 
ner\'e  only  is  destroye<l  the  pupil  reflex  is  lost  in  that  eye  when  it  is 
exposed  to  light.  Jtut  as  this  reflex  is  bilatersd,  light  in  the  unaffected 
eye  will  <-ause  a  o<iutractii>n  of  the  pupil  in  the  blind  eve.  The  fibres 
which  subserve  this  pupil  reflex  tlecussate  at  the  chiasm,     Heooe  If 
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one  optic  tract  be  lujured,  its  function  suspended,  we  have  not  only  a 
bilateral  hemianopsia,  but  also  an  interference  with  the  pupil  reflex. 
This  is  •difficult  to  determine,  for,  as  already  stated,  the  reflex  is  a 
bilateral  one,  and  light  thrown  on  the  unaffected  parts  of  one  of  the 
retinse  is  capable  of  causing  a  prompt  narrowing  of  both  pupils.  If, 
however,  the  patient  be  examined  in  a  dark  room,  the  eyes  be  only 
faintly  illuminated,  so  that  the  pupils  are  fairly  dilated,  and  then  a 
ray  of  light  be  thrown  by  a  mirror  from  one  side  carefully  upon  the 
blind  side  only  of  the  retina,  no  pupil  reflex  will  ensue.  This  indi- 
cates infallibly  a  lesion  of  the  optic  tract,  or  basal  ganglia,  as  it  does 
not  occur  in  cases  where  the  hemianopsia  is  due  to  lesion  elsewhere  in 
the  visual  tract,  as,  for  example,  in  the  occipital  lobe.  It  is  termed 
Wernicke's  test  for  a  hemiopic  pupillary  reflex. 

In  lesions  of  the  optic  tract  the  hemianopsia  affects  color  sense  as 
well  as  white  and  object  vision.  It  is  only  in  affections  of  the  visual 
centres  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  that  hemianopsia  for 
color,  with  preservation  of  sight  for  white  and  objects,  has  been 
observed.     This  is  called  hemichromatopsia.     (See  page  439.) 

Diseases  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

Hjrpersemia  and  ansemia  of  the  optic  nerve  accompany  correspond- 
ing conditions  of  the  brain,  but  unless  very  extreme,  are  not  easily 
recognized,  even  by  experts,  as  the  normal  tint  of  the  retina  and  the 
normal  calibre  of  the  bloodvessels  differ  in  different  individuals  within 
very  wide  limits,  like  the  color  of  the  hair  and  of  the  skin. 

Growers  states  tliut  a  state  of  hyperaemia  may  be  admitted  when  the 
disk  is  dull  red  or  brick  color  and  when  the  edge  of  the  disk  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  retina.  Such  a  condition  is 
usually  associated  with  a  hypersensitiveness  to  light  and  pain  on  using 
the  eyes.  The  causes  of  hypersemia  are  overaction  or  strain  of  the 
eyes  due  to  refractive  errors,  or  the  use  of  the  eyes  in  intense  glare  and 
heat,  or  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  iris,  or  choroid,  or  some 
toxsemia,  or  some  form  of  cerebral  or  spinal  disease.  The  condition 
has  been  observed  in  many  different  types  of  insanity,  but  no  form  of 
insanity  is  particularly  characterized  by  this  symptom.  It  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  the  chronic  forms  of  spinal  disease  which  lead  to 
atrophy  produce  a  preliminary  hypersemia  or  anaemia.  I  have  never 
observed  any  indication  of  either  condition  in  cases  which  I  have 
observed. 

The  pallor  of  ansemia  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  atrophy,  and  in 
the  early  stage  of  atrophy  they  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  causes 
of  ansemia  of  the  disk  are  those  of  general  ansemia.  A  sudden  ansemia 
due  to  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  always  causes  sud- 
den blindness  in  one  eye,  and  the  contrast  between  the  appearance  of 
the  two  eves  serves  to  establish  the  existence  of  unilateral  ansemia. 
The  arteries  in  one  retina  are  seen  to  be  small  and  empty.  A  moder- 
ate degree  of  ansemia  may  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  bloodvessels  and 
40 
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may  lead  to  temporary  blindness.  This  was  the  case  in  a  woman  sixty 
years  old,  who  had  aortic  obstruction  and  extensive  general  endarteritis 
not  specific  in  origin.  She  had  suffered  from  unilateral  headaches  for 
some  years.  On  November  1st  she  took  a  coal-tar  remedy  for  head- 
ache, which  probably  depressed  the  heart,  and  within  a  few  hours  she 
noticed  a  great  dimness  of  vision  in  the  right  eye.  This  increased 
rapidly ;  in  two  days  she  was  nearly  blind,  and  on  December  1st  the 
right  eye  was  totally  blind.  Three  days  later  vision  began  to  return 
in  this  eye,  and  by  January  1st  was  fairly  good.  But  during  the  latter 
part  of  November  the  left  eye  began  to  fail,  and  by  the  middle  of 
December,  while  the  right  eye  was  recovering,  the  left  eye  was  totally 
blind.  In  February  the  left  eye  also  improvcKl,  and  she  finally  recov- 
ered vision  in  both  eyes.  During  all  this  time  the  disks  were  pale,  the 
arteries  small  but  not  obliterated,  and  the  veins  were  distended.  She 
could  see  better  when  lying  flat  on  her  back  than  when  standing.  The 
absence  of  visible  neuritis,  the  marked  arterial  ansemia,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  general  endarteritis  with  aortic  obstruction,  and  the  recovery, 
prove  the  symptoms  to  have  been  due  to  circulatory  conditions.  The 
treatment,  which  consisted  of  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  90  grains 
daily,  with  strychnine  and  digitalis,  was  attended  not  only  by  relief  of 
the  blindness,  but  also  of  the  headaches,  which  were  probably  due  to 
the  same  cause. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Retinal  Artery  may  cause  local  ansemia  of  the 
retina,  and  may  be  followed  by  oedema  and  hemorrhagic  effusion,  a 
condition  exactly  like  that  which  occurs  in  the  brain.  This  was  the 
condition  found  in  the  following  case  :  A  boy,  aged  thirteen  years,  had 
had  a  continued  fever  for  six  weeks  with  temperature  between  99°  and 
102°  F.,  supposed  to  be  enteric,  but  probably  malarial,  as  the  blood 
examination  showed  the  presence  of  two  generations  of  tertian  malarial 
parasites.  He  then  developed  dimness  of  vision  in  the  left  eye  and 
then  in  the  right.  His  optic  disks  were  swollen  three  diopters,  with 
flame-like  appearance  about  the  disk.  In  the  left  eye  a  wedge-shaped 
area  extended  up  and  in  from  the  nasal  side  of  the  disk,  and  was  color- 
less ;  the  retinal  artery  on  this  side  was  small ;  the  veins  were  normal, 
numerous  dots  about  the  macula  indicating  plastic  exudation.  This 
condition  slowly  improved.  Later  a  marked  picture  of  thrombosis 
of  the  retinal  veins  developed  in  the  right  eye,  with  a  narrowing  of 
the  arteries  and  much  plastic  exudation  about  the  disk,  and  a  few 
retinal  hemorrhages.  This  too  gradually  subsided,  and  aft«r  four 
months  the  optic  nerves  presented  a  fairly  normal  appearance  and  his 
vision  had  returned.  The  origin  was  presumably  malarial  infection, 
as  nephritis  was  not  present,  and  there  were  never  any  signs  of  cerebral 
disease. 

I  have  seen  thrombosis  of  retinal  arteries  associated  with  symptoms 
of  general  cerebral  arterial  disease  which  subsequently  caused  death.  It 
is  to  l)e  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  condition  of  prognostic  importance  as 
indicating  a  widespread  arterial  disease.  The  treatment  must  always 
be  directed  to  a  removal  of  the  cause. 
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(Edema  of  the  Optic  Nerve.  "  Choked  Disk."  —  The  optic  nerve 
at  its  exit  from  the  eyeball  ret^ives  a  double  sheath,  one  layer  of  which 
is  continuous  with  the  dura  mater  and  the  other  with  the  pia  mater. 
When  fluid  accuniukt^a  under  pressure  within  the  cranium  it  tlierelbre 
Bods  its  way  into  the  space  between  these  sheaths,  distending  the  dural 
sheath  and  compressing  the  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  eyeball.  Such 
compression  ia  felt  earlier  by  the  lymphatics  and  veins  tlian  by  the 
harder  nerve  fibres,  and  the  consequent  result  is  a  dropsical  effusion 
into  the  intraocular  portion  of  the  nerve  from  transudation  of  fluid 
from  the  obstructed  vessels.  This  causes  a  swelling  uf  the  optic  disk 
visible  to  the  ophthalmoscope  and  causing  an  appearance  shown  in  Fig. 
2-51.     Such  a  swelling  nuty  exist  for  some  time  witliout  any  impairment 


^    <^'  > 

1 

of  vision,  hence  the  importance  of  ophthalmoscopic  examinations  in  cases 
without  iK^ular  symptoms.  The  experiments  of  Merz'  have  demon- 
strated that  this  swelling  of  the  nerve  may  come  and  go  rapidly  and 
may  vary  greatly  in  degree,  according  to  the  vaiying  amount  of  intra- 
cranial pressure.  Tlie  cedema  is  always  attended  by  venous  congestion, 
but  no  inflammatory-  changes  may  occur,  and  it  is  therefore  erroneous 
to  identify  choked  disk  with  optic  neuritis.  It  is  not  infrequently 
accompanied  by  hemorrhages  in  the  retina.  Choked  disk  will  occur 
under  any  condition  which  obstructs  the  circulation  in  the  eye  or  in- 
'Merz,  Arch.  o( Ophthalmology,  Jaly,  1901. 
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creases  the  intracranial  pressure.  It  is  very  common  in  tumors  and 
abscesses  of  the  brain,  occasionally  occurs  temporarily  after  large 
hemorrhages,  and  not  infrequently  accompanies  Bright's  disease  or 
those  affections  in  which  general  oedema  is  a  symptom. 

The  only  positive  means  of  diagnosis  is  by  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation. In  many  cases  when  the  choked  disk  has  lasted  for  some  time 
vision  is  impaired  and  the  visual  field  is  diminished  in  extent.  In  a 
few  cases  it  produces  no  symptoms.  In  some  cases  it  causes  a  rapidly 
advancing  blindness.  But  in  any  case  tliis  blindness  maypass  away 
as  the  oedema  of  the  nerve  subsides,  provided  a  true  neuritis  or  atrophy 
does  not  ensue.  Choked  disk  is  usually  bilateral,  but  may  commence 
in  one  eye  some. time  before  it  appears  in  the  other.  In  some  cases  it 
goes  on  to  neuritis  and  to  atrophy.  Cases  have  been  recorded  of 
choked  disk  without  other  symptoms  and  without  apparent  cause.  In 
two  such  cases,  reported  by  Brudenel  Carter,*  unsuspected  tumor  of  the 
brain  and  latent  abscess  of  the  sphenopalatine  fossa  were  eventually 
proven  to  be  the  cause. 

Optic  Neuritis.  Etiology. —  Optic  neuritis  occurs  occasionally  with- 
out apparent  cause,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  idiopathic  affection.  It 
has  been  known  to  be  hereditary,  and  develops  about  the  age  of  twenty 
and  goes  on  to  blindness.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is 
secondary  to  other  conditions.  It  may  be  due  to  general  poisons  in  the 
blood,  such  as  produce  multiple  neuritis,  namely,  alcohol,  lead,  arsenic, 
mercury,  and  tobacco.  It  is  the  pathological  state  which  is  present  in 
so-called  toxic  amblyopia  and  in  the  affection  described  by  ophthal- 
mologists as  retrobulbar  neuritis ;  where  the  fibres  passing  from  the 
macula  lutea  are  especially  involved.  It  may  occur  as  a  sequel  of  any 
of  the  infectious  diseases,  especially  malaria.  It  also  occurs  occasion- 
ally as  a  symptom  of  severe  chronic  anaemia,  of  pernicious  ansemia, 
leucocytheemia,  and  diabetes.  It  may  be  syphilitic  in  origin.  It  is  a 
frequent  symptom  of  nephritis.  It  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  rheu- 
matism, by  gout,  or  by  taking  cold.  Optic  neuritis  may  be  secondary 
to  a  meningitis,  in  which  case  the  inflammation  extends  directly  along 
the  sheath  of  the  nerve.  Its  most  common  cause,  however,  is  from 
pressure  within  the  skull  exerted  either  directly  by  tumor  or  abscess  of 
the  brain,  or  syphilitic  exudations  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  by 
the  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  Much  discussion  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  optic  neuritis  in  intracranial  disease,  and  no  defi- 
nite conclusion  can  yet  be  reached  as  to  the  actual  causation  of  this 
affection.  It  may  be  due  to  the  increase  of  pressure  within  the  head, 
producing  oedema  of  the  nerve  trunk  and  a  secondary  neuritis,  as  Pari- 
naud  affirms.  This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  the  rapid  subsi- 
dence of  all  the  ap|)earances  of  optic  neuritis  in  cases  of  brain  tumor 
when  the  skull  is  opened  and  the  intracranial  pressure  relieved.  Thus 
in  one  case  recorded  by  Harvey  Gushing  ^  a  swelling  of  seven  diopters  was 
entirely  reduced  within  twenty-four  hours  of  an  operation  and  within  a 

*  Clifford  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  vi.,  p.  842. 
'Surgery,  Gynfleeology  and  Obstetrics,  Oct,,  11)05. 
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PLATE  XXIV. 


Normal  Eye-ground  (average  lint).      (Norris  and  Oliver.) 


Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances  In  Early  Stage  of  Optic  Neuritl^fl 
t^Norris  and  Oliver.) 


disejIses  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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I  week  the  optic  neuritis  had  wholly  disappeared.  It  may  beduetoa  direct 
infection  of  the  nerve  by  pixxhieta  of  disease  within  tlie  bruin,  as  Leber 
and  Deutsciimann  have  long  maiatained.  In  all  these  cases  optic 
neuritis  is  usually  bilateral,  though  in  tumors  of  the  brain,  upon  tlie 
base,  with  direct  pressure  upon  the  nerve,  it  is  possible  tor  the  nerve 
on  the  side  of  the  tumor  to  be  affected  much  sooner  thau  the  other. 

SymptoniB. — Tlie  symptoms  of  optic  neuritis  are  a  sudden  or  gradual 
iailure  of  sight,  objects  becoming  blurred,  as  if  a  fog  were  between  the 


eye  and  the  object  Some  patients  complain  of  sensitiveness  to  light 
and  of  distress  in  using  the  eyes.  There  is  also  a  diminution  of  the 
visual  field  and  a  lack  of  distinctness  of  color  vision,  blue  l)eing  lost 
first.  In  some  cases  irregular  blind  spote  develop  In  the  visual  field. 
It  is  rare  for  total  blindness  to  occur  as  the  result  of  optic  neuritis 
within  six  months  of  the  onset.  The  progress  of  the  blindness  is  con- 
tinuous unless  the  cause  can  be  removed, 

Diagnoais. — A  diagnosis  mn  be  made  only  by  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination.  The  figures  on  Plate  XXIV.  show  the  appearance  of  a 
normal  retina  and  of  a  nerve  in  the  early  stage  of  optic  neuritis,  (See 
also  Fig,  2S2.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  changes  are  very  marked 
in  the  bloixlvessels  of  the  retina,  the  arteries  being  smaller  and  the  veins 
being  distinctly  congested.  Their  point  of  exit  in  the  disk  is  ortcn 
obscured.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  outline  of  the  disk  in  the  early 
stage  is  no  lunger  clear  and  in  the  later  stage  is  completely  obliterated. 
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The  peculiar  striated  appearance  about  the  disk  is  quite  evident  in  the 
figures,  being  more  marked  in  the  later  stage  of  the  disease,  and  this 
striation  is  partly  yellowish  and  partly  red,  in  contrast  to  the  uniform 
color  of  the  retina  in  health.  In  the  later  stage  hemorrhages-in  the 
retina  are  evident,  being  indicated  by  red  or  yellowish-white  plaques. 
Small  whitish  or  yellow  spots  are  also  seen  which  are  due  to  exudation 
of  inflammatory  products.  There  is  an  actual  exudation  within  the 
nerve  trunk,  so  that  the  optic  disk  is  actually  swollen.  Its  height  can 
be  estimated  by  the  ophthalmoscope  (1  diopter  equals  §  mm.),  but  the 
first  evidence  of  this  swelling  is  the  disappearance  of  rfie  clear  central 
space  known  as  the  physiological  cup.  If  the  condition  subsides  there 
is  a  gradual  reduction  of  this  swelling  and  little  by  little  a  return  to 
the  normal  appearance  of  the  disk.  While  the  diagnosis  of  the  exist- 
ence of  optic  neuritis  is  easily  made  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determiiie  in  every  case  to  what  the  condi- 
tion is  due.  If  to  the  symptoms  of  neuritis  there  are  added  headache, 
malaise,  attacks  of  vertigo,  disorders  of  digestion,  with  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  some  irregularities  of  circulation,  and  the  patient's 
health,  strength,  and  nutrition  suffer  the  question  at  once  arises  whether 
these  are  the  symptoms  of  tumor  of  the  brain,  chronic  tubercular  men- 
ingitis, general  arterial  disease,  nephritis,  or  merely  of  general  anaemia. 
I  have  seen  two  patients  suffering  from  these  symptoms  during  several 
months  and  not  a  little  distressed  mentally  lest  they  might  be  develop- 
ing a  fatal  affection.  Both  were  young  women  suffering  from  anaemia 
and  also  from  very  irregular  painful  menstruation  due  to  endometritis. 
But  in  both  the  severity  of  the  nervous  symptoms  had  awakened  the 
fear  of  brain  tumor.  Both  eventually  recovered  under  general  tonic 
treatment.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  can  be  reached  only  after  a 
considerable  time,  the  lack  of  development  of  local  brain  symptoms, 
especially  in  the  cranial  nerves,  the  existence  of  normal  powers  of  sen- 
sation and  motion^  and  of  normal  reflexes  being  negative  symptoms  of 
great  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  localizing  brain 
symptoms  may  confirm  the  suspicion  that  the  neuritis  was  the  first  sign 
of  serious  intracerebral  disease,  especially  of  tumor  or  abscess.  I  have 
seen  this  condition  as  an  early  symptom  of  serious  arterial  disease,  which 
led  rapidly  to  multiple  cerebral  thrombosis  with  aphasia  and  hemipl^ia 
and  death.  It  is  well  known  that  a  very  common  cause  of  optic  neu- 
ritis is  Bright's  disease,  and  it  follows  that  an  examination  of  the  urine 
should  be  made  in  every  case.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  combined  may  be  the  cause  of  optic  neuritis  and 
may  also  produce  other  nervous  symptoms.  I  have  seen  such  a  con- 
dition in  young  women  addicted  to  champagne  and  cigarettes,  as  well 
as  in  many  young  men  of  nervous  constitution  who  were  victims  of 
the  same  habits.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  any  case  of  optic 
neuritis  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  giving  a  prognosis,  every 
etiological  factor  should  be  investigated,  and  the  course  of  the  case 
should  be  watched  with  extreme  care.  The  lesion  in  optic  neuritis  is 
similar  to  that  already  described  as  a  diffuse  neuritis  (page  42),  there 
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being  a  congestion  of  the  vessels,  an  effusion  of  serum  and  blood 
cells,  of  leucocytes,  and  nuclei  in  the  endoneurium,  as  well  as  a 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres. 

Prognosis.  — The  prognosis  in  the  affection  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  possibility  of  removing  the  cause.  Even  when  the  optic  neuritis 
has  been  quite  extreme  recovery  is  still  possible.  Thus,  s^r  absorp- 
tion or  removal  of  tumors  of  the  brain  I  have  frequentiy  seen  recovery 
of  vision  when  the  blindness  had  been  so  extreme  as  to  incapacitate 
the  patient  from  recognizing  even  the  largest  letters  upon  the  test  card. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  for  the  affection  is  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  if  possible,  and  complete  rest  of  the  eyes,  which  should.be  shaded 
from  the  light.  The  ophthalmologists  prescribe  strychnine  by  hypo- 
dermic injections  or  by  the  mouth  in  large  doses,  -^^  grain,  increased 
at  each  injection  until  in  ten  days  \  grain  is  given,  and  this  drug  will 
certainly  stimulate  the  nerve  to  activity,  even  when  in  a  state  of 
neuritis.  Whether  such  stimulation  is  desirable  may  be  open  to 
question,  and  certainly  this  treatment  has  no  effect  in  other  forms  of 
neuritis,  excepting  a  temporary  effect  of  stimulation  of  the  functions 
of  the  nerve.  The  use  of  mercurial  inunctions  and  of  full  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  is  recommended  both  in  syphilitic  and  non-syphi- 
litic cases.  The  local  depletion  by  wet  cups  or  leeches  to  the  temple 
is  often  beneficial  in  the  early  stage.  In  anaBmic  cases  general  tonics 
are  of  benefit. 

Optic  Nerve  Atrophy.  Etiology. — Optic  neuritis  in  many  cases 
goes  on  to  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  then  spoken 
of  as  consecutive,  and  in  such  cases  the  atrophy  is  the  terminal  result. 
Increased  pressure  within  the  cranium  may  produce  atrophy  without 
any  primary  neuritis,  the  nerve  appearing  to  undergo  a  degeneration 
from  the  start,  there  being  no  initial  process  of  congestion,  such  as 
occurs  in  neuritis.  A  secondary  atrophy  also  occurs  aft;er  lesions  of 
the  nerve  in  the  orbit  or  aft;er  affections  of  the  optic  chiasm  and  tract. 
Optic  atrophy  may,  however,  occur  as  a  primary  affection  without  any 
preceding  intracranial  pressure  or  disease.  Some  cases  are  congenital 
or  develop  very  soon  aft;er  birth  from  actual  congenital  defective 
development  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  these  cases  other  nervous  symp- 
toms usually  indicate  an  imperfect  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  imbecility  and  idiocy,  or  spastic  paralysis.  These  cases  have 
been  described  most  fully  by  Sachs.^  In  many  cases  primary  optic 
atrophy  is  a  condition  associated  with  other  diseases,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  called  secondary  to  them.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  in  disseminated  or  multiple  sclerosis,  and  in  paresis.  In 
all  of  these  diseases  the  occurrence  of  optic  atrophy  is  an  exceedingly 
serious  complication  and  probably  due  to  the  same  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  original  affection.  It  may  be  the  first  lesion  produced  by 
this  cause.  Thus  in  locomotor  ataxia  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  begin 
with  optic  atrophy.     And  in  multiple  sclerosis  52  per*  cent,  of  the 

*  Amaurotic  Family  Idiocy,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  1887,  p.  541, 
and  1903,  p.  1. 
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patients  develop  this  complication.  Optic  atrophy  may  occur  as  the 
result  of  poisoning  by  tobacco,  alcohol,  lead,  and  quinine.  It  may 
occur  as  tlie  result  of  the  various  infectious  diseases  and  of  diabetes, 
and  in  some  cases  has  been  ascribed  to  cold. 

Ssrmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  optic  atrophy  are  a  gradually  increas- 
ing blindness,  a  diminution  of  the  visual  field,  progressively  increasing 
from  without  inward,  so  that  finally  only  centjral  vision  is  possible,  and 
very  often  a  defective  color  vision,  the  fields  for  various  colors  being 
either  progressively  reduced  in  extent  or  altered  in  their  extent.  In 
some  cases  irregularly  situated  blind  spots,  sometimes  central,  develop 
— the  so-called  central  scotoma.  Pain  in  the  eyes  and  discomfort  after 
their  use  or  after  exposure  to  strong  light  are  often  felt. 

The  appearances  in  optic  atrophy  are  demonstrated  in  Plate  XXV., 
where  both  gray  and  white  atrophy  are  shown.  The  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  in  optic  nerve  atrophy  are  not  uniform.  When  the  atrophy 
is  secondary  to  the  optic  neuritis  there  are,  first,  the  ordinary  changes 
observed  in  the  neuritis,  and  then,  as  the  swelling  and  congestion  sub- 
side, the  disk  once  more  becomes  evident,  has  a  clearer  and  clearer  out- 
line, but  an  unusually  white  appearance,  until  finally  it  presents  a 
perfectly  white  spot  in  the  retina.  The  arteries  are  noticeably  dimin- 
ished in  calibre.  When  the  optic  atrophy  is  primary  and  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  a  neuritis  there  is  a  gradual  progressive  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  normal  disk,  which  becomes  more  sharply  outlined,  loses  its 
pink  tint,  and  becomes  more  and  more  gray,  or  even  clear  white  in  color, 
the  arteries  and  veins  preserving  their  normal  calibre.  After  a  time  the 
lamina  cribrosa  at  the  bottom  of  the  disk  may  become  evident,  the  ap- 
pearance presented  resembling  a  fine  sieve.  The  lesion  in  optic  atrophy 
is  a  progressive  parenchymatous  neuritis  without  any  interstitial  change. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  the  underlying  condition  in  a  case  of 
optic  atrophy  is  of  as  great  importance  as  in  a  ciise  of  optic  neuritis. 
Toxic  amblyopia  should  be  first  excluded.  Symptoms  of  organic  brain 
or  spinal-cord  disease  should  be  looked  for.  The  mental  characteristics 
of  the  patient  should  be  considered,  and  changes  indicative  of  begin- 
ning paresis  should  not  be  overlooked.  And  the  case  should  be  watched 
for  a  long  pericxl  before  giving  a  diagnosis  of  primary  optic  atrophy. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  cases  eventually  develop  some  form  of  spinal 
sclerosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  optic  nerve  atrophy  is  much  more 
serious  than  in  optic  neuritis,  for  while  the  latter  may  go  on  to 
recovery,  the  former  is  progressive,  and  treatment,  unless  directed  to 
the  cruise,  is  not  successful. 

Treatment. — The  progress  of  the  cjise  may  be  delayed  by  the  use 
of  tonics,  by  everything  which  improves  the  general  health,  and  by 
the  hvjxxlermic  use  of  strychnine,  from  ^V,  ^^P  to  \  grain  daily,  the 
dose  being  increast^d  slowly,  or  of  the  cliloride  of  gold,  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  of  nitroglycerin.  Recrently  hypodermic  injections  of  normal 
salt  solution  Wneath  the  conjunctiva  have  been  recommended.  They 
have  not  l>een  useful  in  mv  cases. 


PLATE  XXV. 


Embolic  Atrophy  of  Ihe  Oplio  Norvo.     (De  Schweiniiz,  in  Deroum  s  Nervous  Diaoaaes.) 


DISEASES  OF  THE  OPTIC  SERVE. 


THE  THIBD,  FOUBTH  ASD  SIXTH  "SEXTE&i   THE  UOTOB  HEBTES 
OF  THE  ETEBALL.     OPHTHALUOFLEQIA. 

The  eyeball  and  eyelid  are  moved  by  numerous  muscles  flu|^lied  by 
these  tliree  nerves,  as  follows : 

The  third  nerve  supplies  the  ciliary  muscle,  sphincter  iridia,  levator 
palpebrae,  superior  rectus,  internal  rectus,  inferior  reotofl,  inferior 
oblique 

The  fourth  nerve  supplies  the  superior  obhqae. 

The  sixth  nerve  supplies  the  external  rectus 

The  branches  of  the  cavernous  plexus  of  sympathetic  nerves  sup- 
ply the  dilator  pupillee  These  nerves  anse  from  groups  of  cells 
lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain      (Fig  253  )     The  groups  are  closely  joined  to 
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each  other  by  association  fibres,  the  longest  of  which,  between  the 
third  and  aixtli  nerve  nuclei,  pass  in  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle. 

The  lo<!ftlion  of  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  nerves  and  the  function 
of  each  group  of  ccHh  lias  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and 
unanimity  of  view  has  not  yet  been  reached,  though  the  subject  has 
lieen  approjicliud  from  the  side  of  comparative  anatomy  (Spitzka,  Edin- 
ger),  cmbryolofry  (viiu  Gudden,  Edinger),  physiological  experimenta- 
tion (Hensen  and  Volohers,  Bemheira),  and  pathology  (Westphal, 
Kahlor,  Pick,  and  Starr),  as  well  as  from  the  histological  standpoint 
(Kollikcr,  Periia,  Bruce). 

The  tliird  nerve  nucleus  consists  of  a  long  column  of  cells  which 
begin  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  wall  of  the  tliird  ventricle  near  the 
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posterior  commissure  on  the  median  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus,  aad 
extends  for  almost  a.  centimetre  in  length  under  the  floor  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  downward  to  the  level  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
posterior.  Just  posterior  to  this  column  lies  the  group  of  cells  giving 
origin  to  the  fourth  nerve,  and  ahout  3  cm.  below  in  the  pons  is  the 
sixth  nerve  nucleus.  The  column  of  cells  making  up  the  third  nerve 
nucleus  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  groups.  These  groups,  their 
connections,  and  their  special  functions  are  shown  in  Figs.  253  and 
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254.  That  each  group  controls  a  single  muscle  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  small  k'sions  limit^rd  to  different  parts  of  the  column  of  cells  and 
affecting  certain  groups  or  their  nerve  nwts  only  produce  different 
forms  of  paralysis  of  the  eyeball.  A  study  of  the  combinalion  of 
paralyses  observed  in  various  cases  enabled  the  writer  (in  1888 ')  to 
offer  the  following  scheme  of  the  order  in  which  the  muscles  are  rep- 
n.-sented  in  these  groups  : 


1.  of  Nerv.  snii  >[ctlC.  Dii*.,  vol.  x 


,p.  301. 
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RiQiiT  Side. 


Median  line. 


Ciliary  muscle.  Sphincter  iridis. 

Rectus  intemus.         Levator  palpebrae. 

Kectus  su^rior. 
Rectus  inferior.  Obliquus  inferior. 

Obliquus  superior. 


Rectus  externus. 

Subsequent  observations  have  lent  support  to  this  localization. 

Third  Nerve  Paralysis. 

The  third  nerve,  after  arising  from  its  groups  of  cells  upon  the  floor 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  sends  its  various  roots  through  the  teg- 
mentum of  the  cms  cerebri,  which  traverse  on  their  way  the  red  nu- 
cleus of  the  tegmentum  and  malce  their  exit  in  a  large  bundle  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  crus  in  close  apposition  to  the  third  nerve  of  the  op- 
posite side.  Lesions  of  the  groups  of  cells  of  origin  of  the  third  nerve 
may  produce  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  So,  too,  may 
lesions  of  the  roots  of  the  third  nerve  in  their  passage  through  the  crus. 
But  lesions  of  the  nerve  aft«r  its  exit  cause  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles 
which  it  supplies.  The  third  nerve  passes  from  its  superficial  origin 
in  the  crus  forward  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  thus  into  the  orbit, 
where  it  divides  up  in  the  various  small  branches  going  to  the  muscles 
already  named  and  to  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

Etiology.  —  Lesions  upon  the  base  of  the  brain  lying  near  the  crus 
or  between  it  and  the  exit  of  the  nerve  into  the  orbit  are  particularly 
liable  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Meningitis,  either  sim- 
ple or  tubercular,  abscess  of  the  brain,  and  hemorrhages  on  the  base 
oft«n  involve  the  nerve.  In  meningitis  in  infants  it  is  oft;en  the  nerve 
first  affected.  Syphilitic  exudations  upon  the  base  of  the  brain  and  a 
syphilitic  neuritis  with  infiltration  of  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  third  nerve  palsy.  Tumors  of  the  brain  lying 
in  this  locality  or  lying  in  such  position  as  to  displace  the  brain  axis, 
and  thus  cause  traction  upon  the  nerve,  may  also  produce  third  nerve 
paralysis.  In  both  these  conditions  other  symptoms  of  the  disease 
accompany  the  ocular  palsy  and  give  a  clue  to  the  diagnosis.  The  ocu- 
lomotor nerve  is  rarely  injured  within  the  orbit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well 
protected,  but  occasionally  in  fractures  of  the  base  the  nerve  will  be 
torn,  and  severe  falls  and  blows  upon  the  head  have  been  knoWn  to 
cause  the  bruising  of  the  nerve  agjiinst  a  sharp  edge  of  the  sphenoidal 
fissure.  Thus  in  a  patient  under  my  own  observation  a  fall  from  a  car- 
riage upon  the  side  of  the  head  produced  a  sudden  paralysis  of  the  third 
nerve  which  remained  about  six  months  and  then  gradually  recovered. 
Tumors  within  the  orbit  and  anything  producing  extreme  exophthal- 
mus  may  by  pressure  or  stretching  involve  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  and  thus  cause  a  partial  paralysis.  Thus  in 
a  patient  with  exophthalmic  goitre  and  very  extreme  exophthalmus  I 
have  seen  an  inability  to  turn  the  eye  inward  and  upward  which  sub- 
sided when  the  exophthalmus  disappeared.     Oculomotor  palsy  may 
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occur  as  a  cotnplicatioa  of  diphtheria  and  of  typhoid  fever,  and,  in  &ct, 
it  has  been  recorded  in  many  different  forms  of  multiple  neuritis ; 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  usually  bilateral.  German  autliorities 
affirm  that  a  temporary  oculomotor  palsy  may  be  produced  by  poison- 

Fio.  255. 


ing  with  eausa^,  fish,  or  meat  that  is  diseased.  Lastly,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  effect  of  cold  may  produce  a  sudden  oculomotor  palsy  of  tem- 
porary duration,  but  this  is  certainly  very  rare. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptonis  of  third  nerve  paralysis  are  ptosis  or 
falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  dilatation  of  the  pujtil,  and  loss  of  reflex 
action  both  to  li(;ht  and  to  accommodation  and  a  turning  outward  and 
slightly  downward  of  the  eyeball  owing  to  the  unopposed  contracdon 
of  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique  muscles.  The  strabismus 
is  attended  by  double  vision  and  often  by  vertigo  and  uncertainty  of 
gait.  There  is  an  inability  to  turn  the  eyeball  upward,  downward,  or 
inward,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  superior,  inferior,  and  internal 
recti  muscles.  The  paralysis  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  is  also 
present,  hut  docs  not  produce  a  visible  deflection  of  the  eye  when  the 
superior  oblique  is  capjible  of  acting.  Ptosis  is  complete,  so  that  the 
patient  is  unable  to  open  the  eye  sufficiently  to  see,  although  he  usually 
makes  efforts  in  this  direction  by  elevating  the  eyebrow  to  the  utmost 
limit ;  hence  in  such  patients  wrinkling  of  the  forehead  is  more  pro- 
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DoiiQced  on  the  side  of  tlie  piiralysis.  Fig.  256  shows  this  condition, 
In  cases  where  the  cause  can  be  removed  l»y  treatment  the  prognosis  is 
good,  and  even  in  cases  of  injury  and  disease  of  the  nerve  from  cold, 
recovery,   aa   a    rule,   ensues. 

The   nerve   is   inaccessible  to  Fio.  2&b. 

any  form  of  electrical  treat- 
ment, therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible   to    treat   the    paralysis. 

The  Fnpil  and  Ita  Nervous 
MechaniBin. — The  action  of 
the  pupil  to  light  anil  to  ao- 
commodution  is  a  reflex  act  in 
which  the  optic,  otiulo-motor, 
and  sympathetic  nerves  take 
part. 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil 
til  light  is  produced  by  im- 
pulses passing  from  the  retina 
to  the  corpora  quodrigemina 
anterior ;  thence  to  the  ante- 
rior group  of  cells  in  the  third 
nerve  nucleus,  thence  in  the 
third  nerve  to  the  ciliary  gan- 
glion, from  which  the  short 
ciliary  nerves  go  to  the   iris,     „    ,     ,  ,      . 

which    contracts    by  closure  or  rlBhl  IbinJ  uei.-c.     il™i..klaOiilpi'lH;re.) 

its  sphincter. 

Any  lesion  which  break.s  this  reflex  arc  will  arrest  tlie  contraction 
of  the  pupil  to  light.  The  dilatiition  uf  the  pupil  in  darkness  or  in 
distant  vision  is  produced  by  impulses  passing  to  the  dilator  pupillce 
through  the  sympathetic  nerves  from  the  cilio-spinal  centre  id  the 
eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  segments  of  the  spinal  cord.  These 
spinal  centres  are  connected  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  by  nerve 
fibres  which  pass  in  the  tegmentum  of  the  pons  and  medulla  and  in  the 
autero-lateral  columns  of  the  upper  cord.  The  sympathetic  nerve  fibres 
leave  the  spinal  cord  in  the  first  dorsal  nerve  root,  pjiss  to  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion,  thence  in  the  carotid  or  cavernous  plexus  to  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  long  ciliary  nerves  to  the  iris.  The 
cillo-spinal  centre  in  the  spinal  cord  receives  impulses  from  many 
directions,  any  one  of  which  ia  capable  of  producing  a  dilatatiim  of  the 
pupil.  Thus  irritating  impulses  coming  in  through  the  lower  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  posterior  spinal  nerve  roots  from  the  skin  of  the  neck, 
or  if  of  suflScient  intensity  from  any  region  of  the  body,  can  cause  such 
a  dilatation.  It  is  possible  that  the  total  absence  of  such  impulses  when 
the  posterior  nerve  roots  in  the  cervical  cord  are  injured  causes  the  per- 
manent contraction  of  the  pupil,  call«l  spinal  myosis.  Impulses  also 
reach  the  cilio-spinal  centre  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  and  from  many 
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subcortical  centres  in  the  basal  ganglia  and  medulla.  Attention  directed 
to  a  disfcmt  object,  with  voluntary  fixation  of  the  eyes,  or  emotional 
changes,  fear  or  anger,  or  any  irritation  of  the  medulla  which  excites 
the  respiratory  and  vasomotor  centres  may  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  the  last-named  cause  which  produces  a  contracted  pupil  in  men- 
ingitis and  cerebral  disease.  A  general  lowering  of  the  nervous  con- 
dition such  as  accompanies  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  ansemia 
is  usually  attended  by  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  exact  path  from 
the  optic  centres  to  tlie  spinal  centre  is  as  yet  undiscovered.  A  per- 
manent loss  of  power  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  darkness  is  known 
to  occur  only  when  the  cilio-spinal  centre  in  the  cord  or  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  in  the  neck  or  its  branches  to  the  dilator  pupillse  are 
destroyed  by  disease.  This  occurs  in  tabes,  in  paresis,  in  multiple 
sclerosis,  and  in  bulbar  palsy,  and  in  myelitis  of  this  locality.  The 
hemiopic  pupillary  reflex  of  Wernicke  has  been  described  on  page  549. 
When  a  patient  presents  anomalies  in  the  action  of  the  pupils  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  under  the  influence  of  some  drug  which  affects  their 
action  must  be  considered  before  a  conclusion  is  reached  that  a  local  or 
general  disease  of  the  nervous  system  is  present. 

Argyll-Robertson  Pupil. — This  is  a  condition  of  loss  of  reflex  of  the 
pupil  to  light,  while  its  action  in  accommodation  is  preserved.  (See 
pages  393  and  642.) 

Paralysis  of  the  Fourth  Nerve.    Patheticus  Paralysis. 

Panilysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  is  extremely  rare  and  is  only  to  be 
detected  by  a  careful  examination  for  double  images  with  a  red  glass 
over  one  eye.  The  upright  image  is  then  seen  to  be  upright  by  the 
normal  eye,  but  appears  to  be  displaced  outward  and  turned  obliquely 
by  the  affected  eye.  The  fourth  nerve  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  and  is  of  all  the  nerves  the  one  best  protected  within  the  brain. 
It  arises  from  a  small  group  of  cells  bem^ath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
and  decussates  with  its  fellow  in  the  roof  of  the  aqueduct  just  beneath 
the  corj>ora  quadrigemiua  posterior,  and  makes  its  exit  immediately 
after  its  decussation  on  the  dorstd  surface  of  the  crus  lying  upon  the 
superior  j>eduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  (Fig.  2»53.)  It  then  curves 
around  the  crus,  lying  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and 
so  passes  forward  upon  the  side  of  the  optic  tnict  and  enters  the  orbit 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  Any  of  the  causes  which  produce 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  may  causc^  paralysis  of  the  fourth.  Isolated 
paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  without  affection  of  the  third  or  sixth  is 
an  important  symptom  of  tumor  of  the  cerebellum  or  of  exudation  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  In  a  patient 
seen  in  Meynert's  clinic  at  Vienna,  who  presented  many  symptoms  of 
cerebellar  disease,  the  existence  of  an  isolated  fourth  nerve  paralysis 
made  it  probable  tliat  the  cerebellar  lesion  lay  in  the  anterior  and  ven- 
tral part  of  the  cerebellum,  a  diagnosis  which  was  confirmed  by  autopsy. 
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Paralysis  of  the  Sixth  Nerve.     Abducens  Paralysis. 

The  symptom  produced  by  parulysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  is  internal 
strabismus.  This  nerve  suppliet)  the  external  rectus,  and  when  it  is 
paralyzed  the  iutcrual  rectus,  being  unopposed,  turua  the  eye  inward, 
producing  strabismus  and  an  inability  to  turn  the  eye  outward. 
Double  vision  always  accompanies  the  strabismus,  and  the  pupil  is 
usually  somewhat  ciintracted  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  eyeball, 
but,  of  course,  reacts  to  light.  The  sixth  nerve  arises  from  a  group 
of  cells  upon  the  floor  of  the 

fourth  ventricle,  passes  veutrally  Fio,  257, 

through  the  pons  Varolii,  mak- 
ing its  exit  in  the  gnwve  be- 
tween the  pons  and  mciluUa,  and 
then  passes  forward  beneath  the 
pons  to  enter  tlie  orbit  througii 
the  sphenoidal  fissure.  As  it 
has  the  longest  course  of  any 
cranial  nerve,  disease  at  any  part 
of  the  base  of  the  brain  is  liable 
to  involve  it,  hence  alxlucens 
paralysis  is  a  frequent  symptom 
of  intra-cranial  disea.'^e,  such  as 
basilar  meningitis,  syphilisof  the 
base,  tumors  of  the  brain,  and 
fractures  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  same  causes  which  produce 
oculomotor  paralysis  may  cause 

abduceus    paralysis,    and    it   is     p.^„i.o(,hei«ft.uth,«T™u...»d,igb.hn«™ 
equally  inaccessible  to  any  treat-  rram  >  inwiun  u  um  i«w  of  tbo  tkuii. 

ment.     The  sixth  nerve  nucleus 

and  the  root  of  the  nerve  are  often  involved  in  disease  of  the  pons 
Varolii.     (See  page  466.) 

The  diaguosis  between  an  affection  of  the  abduc«ns,  due  to  disease 
in  the  nerve  trunk  or  due  to  disease  in  tlie  brain,  can  only  be  made 
from  the  presence  of  other  symptoms.  Paralysis  of  the  face  on  the 
same  side  as  the  ocular  palsy,  and  of  the  arm  and  legs  upon  the  oppo- 
site side,  indicates  a  lesion  iu  the  pons  or  on  the  base,  producing  uni- 
lateral pressure  on  the  pons.  In  the  patient  whose  face  is  shown  in 
Fig,  257  the  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  was  associated  with  paralysis 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  nerves  on  the  same  side.  This  patient  had 
suffered  from  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  but  had  recovered 
from  all  the  symptoms  cxccptiug  those  present  in  these  three  nerves. 

The  Oonjag^te  Motions  of  the  Eyes.  —  In  all  acts  of  vision  the 
eyes  move  together,  either  being  converged  to  a  near  object,  diverged 
in  loijking  at  a  distance,  or  turnetl  together  in  any  direcUon. 

In  convei^nce  the  internal  recti  net  together  and  tliere  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  pupil. 
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In  divergence  the  external  recti  act  together  and  there  is  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil. 

In  conjugate  lateral  motions  opposite  muscles  in  the  two  eyes  act 
together.  In  motions  upward  and  downward  homogeneous  muscles 
act  together.  All  these  movements  are  primarily  reflex  and  automatic^ 
the  sensations  of  objects  upon  the  retina  causing  the  appropriate  action. 
For  such  acts  the  interaction  of  the  various  nuclei  of  the  optic  and 
motor  nerves  of  the  eyeballs  is  all  that  is  necessary.  And  the  very 
complete  system  of  association  fibres  joining  these  various  nuclei  to 
one  another  provides  for  such  combinations  of  movement  Lesions 
which  destroy  these  association  fibres,  especially  lesions  in  the  posterior 
longitudinal  bundle,  interfere  with  conjugate  lateral  motions.  Lesions 
in  the  nuclei  themselves  necessarily  suspend  consensual  motions  in  any 
direction,  both  reflex  and  voluntary.  The  connections  of  these  nuclei 
are  shown  in  Fig.  253. 

Conjugate  movements  may  also  be  voluntary  in  origitr.  The  motor 
centres  in  the  cerebral  cortex  for  ocular  movements  are  located  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  motor  zone.  (See  page  414.)  They  send  their 
impulses  down  to  the  subcortical  centres  by  a  tract  which  passes 
through  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule,  occupies  a  position  near  the 
median  line  in  the  foot  of  the  crus  cerebri  and  decussates  in  the  raph^ 
before  it  ends  in  the  oculomotor  nuclei.  The  tract  conveying  impulses 
of  conjugate  lateral  motion  passes  directly  to  the  sixth  nerv^e  nuclei, 
and  thence  an  impulse  is  sent  back  to  the  opposite  third  nerve  by  way 
of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle.  Fig.  258  shows  this  tract  and 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  lesions  at  different  parts  of  it  cause  paralysis 
of  lateral  conjugate  motion  of  tlie  two  eyes. 

Irritation  of  the  motor  centres  in  the  cortex  causes  involuntary  turn- 
ing of  the  eyes  away  from  the  side  of  the  lesion.  This  happens  in  epilepsy 
when  the  focus  of  irritation  which  starts  the  fit  is  unilateral.  Paralysis 
of  the  motor  centres  in  the  cortex,  or  destruction  of  the  tract  which 
conveys  their  impulses  will  eventually  result  in  conjugate  deviation  of 
the  eyes  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion,  for  the  eyes  being  once  turned  in 
that  direction  remain  fixed,  there  being  no  possibility  of  a  voluntary 
correction  of  this  {)osition.  Hence  in  severe  attacks  of  apoplexy  when 
this  tract  is  destroyed  the  patient  is  said  to  look  toward  his  lesion. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  situation  of  a  lesion  producing  forced  conjugate 
deviation  of  the  eyes  can  only  be  made  from  the  existence  of  other 
symptoms  of  cerebral  or  pons  disease.  These  symptoms  have  been 
more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

Rheumatic  Ocular  Palsy.  —  A  paralysis  affecting  one  or  more  of 
the  ocular  muscles  must  not  be  too  hastily  ascribed  to  a  lesion  of  the 
nerve.  These  muscles  are  subject  to  rheumatic  afflictions  like  other 
muscles,  and  occasionally  a  supposed  ophthalmoplegia  turns  out  to  be 
a  rheumatic  myositis,  and  subsidies  promptly.  The  external  rectus  is 
the  muscle  most  frequently  aff*ccted. 

Recurrent  Oculomotor  Palsy.  —  A  rare  condition  consisting  of 
combined  paralysis  of  several  of  the  muscles  of  temporary  duration^ 
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but  commonly  recurring  several  times  in  tlie  course  of  a  short  attack 
has  been  described  and  named  recurrent  oculomotor  palsy.  The  oculo- 
motor nerve  is  tJie  one  usually  affected,  but  the  fourth  and  sixth  may 
also  be  involved.  The  attacks  of  double  vision  are  attended  by  head- 
ache, nausea,  vomiUug,  and  by  a  fever,  and  occasionally  by  conjunctivitis. 
They  have  been  termed  ophthalmic  migraine  by  Charcot.  In  one  case 
secu  by  me  the  cause  was  probably  malarial  infection  and  the  attacks 
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ceased  under  quinine.  Darquier '  and  Koapp '  have  collected  and 
analyzed  about  forty  cases.  Autopsies  are  wanting  to  establish  the 
lesion,  which  is  prolwibly  a  vascular  one,  congestion  or  tedema  either  in 
the  nuclei  or  in  the  nerve  trunks. 

Ophthalmoplegia. 
Disease  in  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeballs  and  paralyze  them  is  termed  ophthalmoplegia.  It  has  been 
divided  into  ophthalmople^a  interna  and  externa,  according  to  the 
must^'les  affected.  In  ophthalmople^a  interna  the  action  of  the  pupil 
is  affected.  In  ophthalmoplegia  externa  the  motion  of  the  eyeballs 
and  of  the  levator  palpebree  are  impaired. 
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Ophthalmoplegia  Interna. — Ophthalmoplegia  interna  is  a  very 
rare  condition.  It  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic  in  its  onset.  There  are  no  cases  with  autopsy  on  record  and 
the  condition  as  a  symptom  is  a  curiosity. 

Loss  of  reflex  to  light  while  reflex  action  in  accommodation  is  pre- 
served, called  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  or  reflex  iridoplegia,  occurs 
as  a  symptom  in  tabes,  in  paresis,  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  in  soften- 
ing or  atrophy  of  the  brain,  in  syphilis  of  the  brain,  in  hydrocephalus, 
in  tuniors  of  the  third  ventricle  or  adjacent  basal  ganglia,  and  as  a 
congenital  condition.  It  is  supposed  to  point  to  a  suspension  of  action 
in  the  association  neurones  between  the  optic  terminals  and  the  oculomo- 
tor ciliary  nuclei.  These  axones  pass  through  the  gray  wall  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  and  in  all  these  diseases  except  tabes  microscopic 
lesions  in  this  region  have  been  observed.  There  is  as  yet  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom  in  tabes.  The 
condition  is  usually  eventually  bilateral,  but  may  be  unilateral  at  first. 
Loss  of  action  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  is  known  to  occur  with- 
out loss  of  action  to  light.  This  is  a  rare  condition,  is  usually  uni- 
lateral and  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

Ophthalmoplegia  Externa.  —  This  term  is  applied  to  any  form  of 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  moving  the  eyeball,  not  due  to  a  lesion  in  the 
periphery  of  one  nerve  alone.  It  is  usually  bilateral.  It  is  usually 
partial,  a  few  only  of  the  ocular  muscles  being  involved.  It  may, 
however,  become  total,  under  which  circumstances  the  eyeballs  are  mo- 
tionless. Inasmuch  as  the  muscles  affected  are  numerous,  almost  every 
possible  combination  of  paralysis  of  different  muscles  has  been  observed. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  specify  the  different  position  of  the 
eyeballs  possible  and  the  different  forms  of  double  vision  possible  in 
ophthal  moplegia. 

Etiology.  —  The  symptoms  may  be  produced  either  by  lesions  in- 
volving the  roots  of  the  oculomotor  nerves  in  their  passage  through 
the  cerebral  axis,  or  by  lesions  limited  to  their  nuclei.  Lesions  involv- 
ing the  roots  are  very  conunon.  They  are  due,  as  a  rule,  to  hemorrhage 
from,  or  thrombosis  or  embolism  in  the  small  arteries,  and  especially 
in  their  terminal  branches  within  the  crus  cerebri.  These  arteries 
enter  through  the  posterior  perforated  sjmce,  and  are  terminal  arteries. 
Tumors,  spots  of  sclerosis,  or  syphilitic  exudations  in  this  region 
cause  the  same  effect.  The  majority  of  cases  on  record  of  ophthal- 
moplegia externa  which  have  been  examined  pathologically  have  been 
produced  in  this  manner.  Such  lesions  necessiirily  wiuse  a  destruction 
of  other  nerve  tracts  passing  through  the  cerebral  axis  in  addition  to 
the  otnilomotor  roots.  It  is  from  the  presence  of  symptoms  of  such 
destru(;tion  that  the  pathological  diagnosis  is  to  be  reached.  Thus 
hemianaesthesia,  hemiataxia,  or  hemiplegia  of  various  types  have  been 
observed  in  association  with  partial  ophthalmoplegia.  And  such  an 
affection  of  the  s(»nsory  and  motor  tnu^ts  in  the  cerebral  axis  may  be 
bilateral,  causing  very  extensive  and  complex  groups  of  symptoms  of 
which  the  oculomotor  palsies  may  l)e  the  least  noticeable,  though  they 
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inaj  he  the  most  important  as  a  guide  to  the  localization  of  the  lesion. 
(See  Figs.  180  to  183.) 

Lesions  involving  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  nerves  may  be  eitlier 
acute  or  chronic,  and  resemble  in  character  the  lesions  of  anterior 
poliomyelitis. 

Pathology Acute    ophthalmoplegia    externa    may    occur    from 

hemorrhage  in  the  nuclei,  from  thrombosis  or  embolism  in  termiuul 
vessels  supplying  the  nuclei,  or  from  infliLmmatory  processes,  probably 
infectious  in  origin,  in  the  nuclei.  It  may  also  be  the  result  uf  poison- 
ing by  bad  food.  Wernicke  has  named  this  condition  polioenccplia litis 
acuta.  (See  pi^  535.)  The  lesion  found  is  a  congestion  of  the 
vessels,  esudatiou  from  them  of  email  cells  and  leucocytes  and  serum, 
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swelling  and  degeneration  of  all  possilile  degrees  in  the  motor  cells, 
with  destruction  of  their  dendrites  and  axones,  and  cnnse<|uent  de- 
generation in  the  nerve  roots  and  nerves.  This  lesion  may  lie  limited 
to  the  oculomotor  nuclei,  or  it  may  lie  extensive  in  the  cerebral  axis, 
affecting  other  cranial  nerves,  in  which  case  the  ophthalmoplegia  is  only 
a  part  of  an  acute  bulbar  paralysis.  A  chronic  atrophy  of  the  nuclei 
has  also  been  described  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  260.  These  lesions 
resemble    in  every  particular   the    l&'^ions  of  anterior  poliomyelitis. 
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Symptoms.  —  The  onset  of  acute  opWialmoplegia  is  usually  sudden, 
vitli  n-evtre  cerebral  symptoms,  vertigft,  vomiting,  headache  and  even 
delirium  and   coma.     The   pa- 
Fiii.  2iil,  tient   is   always   somnolent   for 

some  days,  and  occasionally  de- 
velops an  optic  neuritis  as  well 
as  the  ocular  palsy.  In  a  tew 
cases  other  symptoms  of  bul- 
bar paralysis  have  developed, 
and  a  fatal  result  followed.  In 
many  the  general  symptoms 
subside  in  the  course  of  two 
weeks,  and  the  only  permaueut 
symptoms  are  the  irregular  ov- 
ular panilyses.  The  aSk^tiou 
may  be  arrested  in  its  prioress, 
but  usually  leaves  a  chronic 
condition  of  paralysis.  I  have 
seen  a  case  in  which,  after  six 
months  of  Bt«ady  improvement, 
complete    recovery,   lasting   for 

■■■UcDt  niOepIng  from  cJirontB  opbtbntmoiilc^ta       llfleen  years,  enSUed. 

"      .... _  .  Qironic    opklhahnopleffia  ex- 

terna may  be  tlie  terminal  re- 
sult of  an  acute  attack,  or  it 
may  lie  a  primary  condition.  In  a  number  of  cases  it  has  been 
a  congenital  condition.  If  primary  it  begins  gradually  and  makes 
slow  but  steady  progress,  one  muscle  alter  another  being  affected. 
It  may  vary  in  intensity,  some  muscles  recovering  as  others  are  in- 
volved. Fig.  261  shows  the  appearance  presented  by  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  tliis  disease.  In  this  case  the  disease  has  remained 
stationary  for  six  years.  It  may  even  go  on  to  recovery,  the  mus- 
cles gradually  regaining  their  power.  Such  recovery  occurs  in  the 
minority  of  the  cases.  In  the  cases  which  recover  it  is  probable  tltat 
the  degeneration  is  only  slight  in  degree,  sufficient  to  arrest  the  fmic- 
t!on  of  the  cells  for  a  time.  In  this  condition  also  a  geuemi  chronic 
bulbar  paralysis  may  eventually  develop.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fiD<l 
some  defective  uctiiin  of  tiie  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  frontalia 
muscles  supplid  by  the  facial  nerve,  associated  witli  pttwis ;  or  some 
affc«lioii  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  It  is  rare  for  bulltar  palsy  to 
advance  to  the  oculomotor  nerves,  though  it  is  not  rare  for  it  tn  develop 
subsequently  to  their  paralysis.  This  is  probably  because  a  fatal  result 
is  reached  early  in  bulbar  palsy.  As  a  curious  confirmation  of  tlie 
statement  that  chnmic  opiitlialmoplogiu  is  quite  homologous  to  chronic 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  the  case  of  Kalicher  may  be  cited  in  which,  in 
the  course  of  six  months,  the  paralysis  extended  from  the  eyes  to  the 
face,  and  then  to  tlie  arms  and  to  the  legs  until  total  paralysis  was 
present.     The  lesion  in  tliis  case  was  chiefly  vascular,  the  vessel  walls 
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being  thickened,  showing  fatty  degeneration  and  unusual  dilatations, 
and  hemorrhagic  extravasation  being  found  everywhere  in  the  gray 
matter.  Chronic  ophthalmoplegia  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  tumor 
in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  partial  ophthalmoplegia  externa  is  not 
as  unfavorable  as  might  be  supposed.  Over  one-half  of  the  patients 
recover.  This  seems  to  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  lesion 
is  a  vascular  one  and  does  not  cause  a  d^eneration  of  the  nuclei.  In 
the  total  chronic  cases  the  prognosis  is  bad. 

Treatment.  —  Tlie  treatment  of  acute  ophthalmoplegia  is  by  the  use 
of  ice  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  aconite,  and  phenacetin,  and  the  admini- 
stration of  hot  baths  daily  to  produce  free  sweating.  At  the  same 
time  brisk  laxatives  and  diuretics  are  to  be  used,  and  if  the  patient  is 
plethoric  leeches  to  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears  are  to  be  applied. 
The  eyes  should  be  kept  in  perfect  rest.  In  chronic  cases  it  is  best  to 
correct  diseases  of  the  bloodvessels  by  the  use  of  heart  stimulants, 
nitroglycerin,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  later  to  stimulate  the  nerves 
by  the  use  of  strychnine.  In  cases  where  syphilis  has  been  a  possible 
cause  a  mercurial  treatment,  followed  by  the  free  use  of  iodide,  is  to  be 
prescribed. 

THE  FIFTH  NEBVE:  TRIGEMINAL  NERVE. 

Anatomy. — The  trigeminal  nerve  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  a  motor 
and  a  sensory  portion,  the  latter  being  much  larger  than  the  former. 
The  motor  part  arises  from  a  group  of  cells  lying  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pons  Varolii  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  formatio  reticularis.  (Fig. 
262.)  It  passes  outward  through  the  formatio  reticularis,  joins  the 
sensory  root,  lies  under  the  Grasserian  ganglion,  and  leaves  the  skull 
with  the  inferior  maxillary  branch.  It  passes  to  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication, viz.,  the  masseters,  temporals,  zygomatic,  digastric,  and  mylo- 
hyoid muscles,  which  close  the  mouth  and  move  the  lower  jaw.  It 
also  sends  a  filament  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  The  sensory  part 
of  the  nerve  develops  from  the  neurones  in  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
This  large  ganglion  lies  upon  the  nerve  at  the  side  of  the  pons  (Fig. 
247)  upon  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  has  an  extensive  distribution  upon 
the  face  and  in  the  head,  as  shown  in  Plate  XXIII.,  and  all  sensations 
fn)m  these  parts  come  in  through  the  nerve.  The  various  areas  of  the 
skin  of  the  face  connected  with  the  three  great  divisions  are  shown  in 
Plate  V.  Its  terminal  central  axones  enter  the  pons  from  the  ganglion 
and  terminate  in  a  long  column  of  gray  matter  which  is  identical  in 
its  structure  with  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  lies 
in  the  lateral  part  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  pons  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  medulla,  where  it  is  continuous  with 
the  posterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  these  axones  enter  the  pons 
a  few  bifurcate,  but  the  majority  turn  downward,  and  some  pass  all  the 
way  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  medulla,  lying  at  the  side  of  the 
column  of  gray  matter  just  mentioned.  Hence  in  cross-sections  of  the 
pons  and  medulla  this  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  cut  across  and  ap\)ear& 
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as  a  semilunar-eliaped  white  tract     (Fig.  183.)     It  should  be  called 
the  desceudiug  root,  as  sensory  impulses  coming  in  pass  down  through 
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it  to  reach  the  gray  matter.  But  as  this  cranial  nerve  was  formerly 
described  as  arising  in  the  medulla  and  pons,  like  the  motor  nerves,  it 
was  originally  named  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth.  The  axones  end 
in  bushes  within  the  substantia  geliitinosii,  and  theuce  new  sensory  fila- 
ments arise  which  pass  upward  to  the  cortex.  These  npijear  to  decus- 
sate _iii_the  upper  part  of  the  puns,  as  unilateral  lesions  of  the  pons 
Tielow  the  entrance  of  the  fifth  nerve  produce  aneesthesia  of  the  face  on 
the  side  of  the  lesion  only.  They  then  join  tlie  general  sensory  tract 
in  the  lemniscus  and  formatio  reticularis  and  pass  to  the  cortex  in  tlie 
lower  third  of  the  sensory  motor  area.     (See  page  438.) 

There  is  a  long  semilnnar-shaped  group  of  cells  wmch  lies  on  the 
lateral  border  of  the  gray  matter  lining  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  in  the 
substance  of  the  tegmentum,  and  extends  for  four  millimetres  beneath 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  posterior.  These  cells  resemble  the  cells  of 
the  column  of  Clarke  in  the  spinal  cord  and  are  large  and  fiask-shaped. 
They  send  axones  downward  in  a  long  descending  nerve  root  which  is 
semilunar  in  cross-section  and  which  enters  the  fifth  nerve  root  oppo- 
site its  exit  at  the  level  of  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  nerve.  Some 
authorities'  ascribe  motor  functions  to  this  group  of  cells  and  root, 
though  they  were  found  to  be  normal  in  a  case  where  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  was  present  and  where  the  motor  nucleus  of 
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the  nerve  was  degenerated.  Other  authorities  ascribe  trophic  functions 
to  this  group  of  cells  and  nwt,  and  affirm  that  they  are  (liseased  in 
cases  of  hemiatrophy  of  the  face.  This  statement  is  made  by  Mendel* 
on  the  basis  of  one  case  only.  Others  still  regiird  tliem  as  a  part  of 
the  sensory  root. 

vi.,  p.  787. 
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The  sense  of  taste  is  a  part  of  the  function  of  the  fifth  nerve,  for 
complete  division  of  this  nerve  behind  the  Gasserian  ganglion  suspends 
this  sense.  The  nerves  through  which  this  sense  is  conveyed  are  two : 
1.  The  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  sends  sensations  of  taste 
through  the  lingual  nerves  and  chorda  tympani,  which  passes  into  the 
Fallopian  canal  in  association  with  the  facial  nerve,  but  leaves  it  at 
the  geniculate  ganglion,  thence  passes  by  tlie  Vidian  or  great  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve  to  Meckel's  ganglion  (sphenopalatine),  and  thence 
to  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  thus  into  tlie  second  trunk  of  the 
trigeminal.  2.  The  posterior  third  of  the  tongue  sends  sensations  of 
taste  through  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve, 
thence  through  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  or  nerve  of  Jacob- 
son  to  the  otic  ganglion,  and  thence  by  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve 
into  the  third  trunk  of  the  trigeminal.     (See  Fig.  263.) 

The  protected  situation  of  all  these  nerves  accounts  for  the  rarity 
of  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste.  I  have  seen  it  once,  however,  in  a  case 
of  severe  chronic  trigeminal  neuralgia  and  anaesthesia  probably  due  to 
destructive  lesion  of  the  root  of  the  nerve.  I  have  also  observed  a 
total  loss  of  taste  on  one  side  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx  after  division 
of  the  roots  of  the  nerve  and  after  excision  of  tihe  Gasserian  ganglion 
done  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia  in  several  patients. 

Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  or  Trigeminal  Nerve. 

A  lesion  of  the  motor  portion  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  causes  par- 
alysis of  the  muscles  of  chewing.  The  lower  jaw  falls  open  in  such 
cases,  and  hence  both  speech  and  swallowing  are  interfered  with.  Tlie 
patient  usually  supports  the  jaw  with  the  hand,  and  thus  assists  both 
acts.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  muscles  act  sym- 
metrically on  both  sides  and  together,  and  hence  the  destruction  of 
one  motor  branch  of  the  nerve  does  not  cause  very  great  disability. 
A  little  branch  from  the  motor  portion  passes  to  the  tensor  tympani 
through  the  otic  ganglion,  and  hence,  when  the  nerve  is  paralyzed,  the 
ear  drum  cannot  be  stretched,  and  consequently  deafness  appears. 
This  may  be  accompanied  by  tinnitus  aurium.  When  the  muscles 
are  piralyzed  a  gradual  atrophy  may  occur  which  leads  to  a  sinking 
of  the  temple  and  a  thinness  of  the  face,  over  the  muscles  which  are 
paralyzed,  and  at  the  same  time  reaction  of  degeneration  may  appear 
in  these  muscles.  Miiller  and  Schultze  both  descril)e  a  slight  difficulty 
in  swallowing  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  about  the  hard  palate 
as  having  occurred  in  two  cases.  In  both  these  cases  there  was  a 
slight  deviation  of  the  uvula  toward  the  paralyzed  side.  These  symp- 
toms were  referred  to  a  paralysis  of  the  spheno-stiipedius  muscle,  which 
receives  a  branch  from  the  motor  portion  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

These  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  of  some  interest, 
as  the  nerve  is  occasionally  divided  by  surgeons  in  the  operation  for 
trigeminal  neuralgia,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  such  cjises  that  the  symptoms 
hitherto  descril>ed  have  apjKnired.     It  is  needless  to  add  tliat  in  such 
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cases  the  motor  branch  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  should  be  carefully 
avoided  by  the  surgeon,  so  that  the  paralytic  symptoms  may  be 
prevented. 

Trismus  or  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  usually  an 
affection  associated  with  general  convulsions  or  is  a  symptom  of  the  in- 
fection of  tetanus  or  lockjaw.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  local  dis- 
ease of  the  motor  branch  of  the  fiflh  nerve.  Occasionally  a  spasm  of 
these  muscles  upon  one  side  of  the  body  occurs  in  connection  with 
facial  spasm,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  local  affection  quite  similar  in 
its  origin  to  blepharospasm  and  facial  tic.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  usually  a  reflex  manifestation  of  some  sensory  disturbance  about 
the  jaw  or  throat,  and  until  the  origin  of  such  reflex  irritation  is  ascer- 
tained and  removed  treatment  will  not  be  successful. 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  masseters  has  been  known  to  occur  after  long- 
continued  stretching  of  the  muscles,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Peterson, 
where  it  developed  after  a  long  dental  operation.  It  has  been  known 
to  occur  aft^r  a  condition  of  paralysis  in  the  muscles,  as  in  a  case  re- 
ported by  McConnell.  Occasionally  a  fixation  of  the  jaw  and  inability 
to  open  the  mouth  occur  as  a  symptom  in  hysteria.  * 

Clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  occur,  causing  a  chat- 
tering of  the  teeth,  as  in  a  malarial  chill  or  in  an  extreme  condition  of 
fear,  or  a  grating  of  the  teeth  if  the  spasm  is  more  slow  and  forcible. 
It  occurs  occasionally  in  paralysis  agitans  and  in  old  age.  Even  in 
health  every  one  has  bitten  the  tongue  or  bitten  the  cheek  unintention- 
ally by  an  unexpected  movement  of  the  jaw.  The  disease  is  of  no  i 
moment  excepting  in  children,  when  grinding  of  the  teeth  at  night  often  [ 
causes  much  annoyance  to  the  parents  and  sometimes  disturbs  the 
child's  sleep.  This  may  be  due  to  any  disease  which  produces  an  irri- 
tation of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  irritation  of  the  intestine  by 
worms,  irritation  of  the  genitals  by  sm^ma,  irritation  of  the  throat  by 
adenoids,  or  irritation  of  the  ear  by  wax.  Occasionally  grinding  of 
the  teeth  is  an  early  sign  of  irritation  upon  the  base  of  the  brain  by  a 
beginning  basilar  or  tubercular  meningitis,  and  in  many  cases  of  this 
disease  the  symptom  appears  at  some  time  in  the  progress  of  the  case. 
It  has  been  known  to  occur  as  a  symptom  of  tumor  of  the  base  of  the 
brain.  The  spasm  is  uniformly  bilateral.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
children's  cases,  the  symptom  is  outgrown,  and  it  should  not  cause  any 
alarm  excepting  in  connection  with  other  symptoms  of  tetanus  or  of 
tubercular  meningitis. 

All  these  forms  of  facial  spasm  are  to  be  treated  as  in  facial  tic. 
(See  page  658.) 

Bernhardt  has  recorded  one  case  of  congenital  paralysis  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve  which  was  accompanied  by  abducens  and  facial  palsy, 
and  this  appears  to  be  a  unique  case  in  the  literature.  Injuries  of  the 
fifth  nerv^e  upon  the  base  of  the  brain  by  tumors,  syphilitic  or  tuber- 
cular exudations  in  the  meninges,  or  fractures  of  the  base  are  very 
rare.  When  the  Gasserian  ganglion  is  involved  herpes  zoster  upon  the 
face  may  appear.     A  neuritis  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  following  cold 
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has  not  been  described,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  very  many 
casea  of  trifacial  neural^  (see  page  82)  are  really  due  to  this  cause. 
Hemorrhage  or  softeoing  in  the  pons  Varolii  or  medulla  at  any  point 
in  the  fifth  nerve  nucleus,  or  tumors,  or  patches  of  sclerosis  in  the  same 
locality  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  nerve.  Thus  the  symptoms  may  be 
present  in  any  form  of  gross  lesion  in  ijie  cerebral  axis.  It  also  ap- 
pears as  a  symptom  in  some  cases  of  bulbar  paralysis.  la  these  cases 
tJie  existence  of  other  symptoms  of  bulbar  disease  will  enable  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  site  of  tiie  lesion  to  be  reached.  It  has  also  been  observed 
in  syringomyelia  when  the  gliomatous  degeneration  extended  into 
the  pons. 

The  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  trigeminal 
nerve  are  numbness  and  aneesthesia  of  the  face.  In  Plate  XXII.,  the 
exit  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  sensory  portion  upon  the  face 
are  shown,  and  in  Plate  V.,  their  distribution  to  the  skin  is  shown. 
The  first  branch  supplies  the  tear  ducts  and  glands,  and  any  loss  of  its 
function  is  followed  by  a  dryness  of  the  eye,  Tlie  second  branch  con- 
trols the  sensation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  and 
dryness  of  those  parts  accompanies  this  injurj-.  The  second  and  tliinl 
branches  contain  all  tlie  fibres  concerned  in  taste,  and  hence  lesion  of 

FiQ.  264.  Fjo.  265. 
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those  parts  results  in  the  loss  of  this  sense.  The  vasomotor  and  trophic 
functions  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  imporbint,  and  tnipliic  symptoms  are 
exceedingly  commi>n  in  oases  of  any  injury  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Whether 
these  are  <lne  to  the  suspension  of  sonsiition  may  Im  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion. They  consist  of  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  falling  of  the  teeth, 
chanfU'S  in  the  hard  fnrnis  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  niise,  with  undue <lrynoKs and  tendency  to  idceration  and  the  forma- 
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tion  of  crusts^  and  also  the  development  of  herpes  zoster,  which  may 
occur  in  the  nasal  and  buccal  cavijdes  as  well  as  on  the  skin.  The  fifth 
nerve  supplies  the  tongue  with  sensation  as  well  as  with  taste,  and  un- 
noticed injuries  of  the  tongue  in  chewing  are  not  uncommon  when  the 
fiflh  nerve  is  ansesthetic.  A  loss  of  the  reflexes  of  the  face  occurs 
in  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  so  that  winking  does  not  occur  when  the 
eye  is  irritated  ;  tears  do  not  flow,  sneezing  cannot  be  produced  by 
inhalation  of  irritating  substances  or  by  tickling  of  the  nose.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  somewhat  impaired,  partly  on  account  of  the  dryness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  partly  because  many  irritat- 
ing substances  like  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  substances  which  irritate  thel; 
mucous  membrane  are  really  perceived  through  the  trigeminal  nerve. 
It  is  possible  that  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  swallowing  upon  the 
paralyzed  side  may  be  suspended. 

The  common  form  of  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  trigeminal  neu- 
ralgia. This  has  been  described  on  page  82  et  seq.  It  is  there  shown 
that  such  neuralgia  is  usually  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  Grasserian  ganglion. 

Hemiatrophy  of  the  Face.  —  A  gradually  advancing  atrophy  of 
one-half  of  the  face  has  been  observed.  It  is  a  very  rare  affection.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  very  slowly  progressive  atrophy  affecting  the  skin, 
the  subcutaneous  fat,  the  muscles,  and  the  bones  in  about  equal  d^ree. 
As  a  rule,  this  condition  develops  in  youth ;  it  has  not  been  observed 
before  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  is  rare  after  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
For  some  time  it  may  escape  notice,  but  gradually  the  asymmetry  of 
the  face  becomes  more  and  more  evident,  the  skin  is  manifestly  thin, 
and  is  often  slightly  pigmented,  the  cheek  sinks  in  upon  the  affected 
side,  the  temple  also  sinks,  and  when  the  disease  is  thoroughly  devel- 
oped, as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  265,  palpation  reveals  the  decided 
atrophy  of  all  the  tissues.  Sometimes  the  hair  on  the  affected  side  falls 
out,  but  this  is  not  a  uniform  result.  Sensibility  is  in  no  way  aff*ected 
and  the  muscles  are  not  paralyzed,  although  as  they  become  thin  they 
are  weaker  than  those  of  the  healthy  side.  After  several  years  the 
condition  appears  to  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  disease  does  not  lead 
to  a  fatal  termination.  Occasionally  the  disease  makes  rapid  progress, 
as  in  the  patient  shown  in  Fig.  265.  In  this  man  the  disease  had  been 
in  progress  only  two  years.  He  suffered  from  ^asms  of  the  masseters 
and  much  pain  in  the  face,  but  had  no  ansesthesia  and  no  other  symp- 
toms of  intracranial  disease.  The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  unknown. 
There  is  no  known  treatment. 
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The  facial  nerve  is  the  great  motor  nerve  of  the  face.  It  arises  from 
a  large  nucleus  which  lies  deep  in  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  pons 
Varolii.  (Fig.  200.)  From  this  nucleus  the  fibres  pass  backward  and 
inward  toward  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  curve  about  the  nucleus  of  the 
sixth  nerve,  forming  an  angle  known  as  the  knee  of  the  facial,  and  then 
turn  outward,  traverse  again  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  pons,  and 
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make  their  exit  in  the  groove  between  pons  and  medulla  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  eighth  nerve.     It  then  enters  the  internal  auditory  foramen 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and,  after  passing  through   . 
the  bony  canal  called  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  issues  from  the  stylo-  j .j^f!" 
mastoid  foramen  upon  the  face  just  under  the  lobe  of  the  ear.     It  there/ 
divides  into  many  branches  which  supply  the  various  muscles  of  the 
face.     (Plate  XXII.)     Just  before  entering  the  auditory  forjimen  a 
ganglion  is  seen  to  lie  on  the  nerve.     This  is  the  geniculate  ganglion. 

iAs  motor  nerves  do  not  possess  such  ganglia,  it  is  evident  that  at  this 
/point  some  sensory  fibres  must  be  associated  with  the  motor  fibres. 
These  really  are  sensory  fibres  belonging  to  the  chorda  tympani — a 
sensory  nerve  of  taste  which  joins  the  seventh  nerve  in  the  Fallopian 
'  canal  and  leaves  it  at  the  ganglion  to  pass  by  way  of  the  Vidian  or 
superficial  petrosal  nerve  to  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth. 

I  Occasionally,  when  inflammatory  processes  attack  the  seventh  nerve 
in  the  canal  where  this  sensory  nerve  lies  beside  it,  its  fibres  are 
involved,  and  then  the  sense  of  taste  is  lost  on  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  tongue.  A  small  nerve  lies  at  the  side  of  the  facial  between 
the  ganglion  and  the  pons  and  enters  it  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
nerves.  This  is  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  It  is  probably  a  sensory 
nerve.  It  passes  toward  the  glossopharyngeal  nucleus,  where  it  ends. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  extensive  sensory  facial 
branch  found  in  fishes.  Fig.  263  shows  the  various  branches  of  the 
nerve  in  its  course.  The  successive  invasion  of  each  branch  from 
without  inward  by  a  progressive  neuritis  enables  one  to  locate  the 
process  of  a  neuritis  in  the  nerve,  as  will  be  indicated  in  the  section 
on  diagnosis.  The  facial  nucleus  is  closely  joined  to  many  other 
cranial  nerve  nuclei  by  association  fibres.  One  distinct  branch  from 
j  the  oculomotor  nucleus  joins  the  facial  nucleus  and  sends  some  fila- 
I  ments  directly  into  the  nerve  trunk.  Thus  an  anatomical  basis  for 
the  many  reflex  and  automatic  acts  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  head 
and  face  take  part  is  secured.  Thus  in  the  acts  of  winking,  breathing, 
in  motions  attendant  upon  sensations  of  sight,  and  sound,  and  taste, 
and  smell,  as  well  as  in  the  various  bodily  sensations,  changes  of  the 
facial  expression  are  constantly  seen  which  are  automatic.  Mental 
states  are  also  reflected  in  the  face  unconsciously,  and  this  is  secured 
by  an  intimate  association  of  the  facial  nuclei  and  the  centres  in  the 
;  optic  thalamus.  Any  disease  in  the  pons,  such  as  hemorrhage,  soften- 
,  ing,  sclerosis,  or  tumor  will  suspend  these  reflex  acts.  The  facial  nu- 
y^'  cleus  is  also  directly  joined  to  the  cerebnd  cortex,  receiving  impulses 
from  the  lower  third  of  the  motor  area  by  a  tnict  which  traverses  the 
knee  of  the  internal  capsule  and  lies  in  the  rae<lian  part  of  the  motor 
tract  in  the  crus  cerebri.  Its  fibres  leave  the  motor  tract  in  the  pons, 
pass  backward  in  the  raph6,  where  they  partially  decussate  with  those 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  end  in  the  nucleus.  Thus  each  hemisphere 
is  joined  to  both  nuclei.  Lesions  in  the  course  of  this  tract  arrest 
voluntary  movtjments  of  the  face,  but  do  not  suspend  the  reflex  acts. 
(See  Fi^.  175  and  176  and  page  424.) 
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Facial  Paralysis.  Pathology. — As  facial  paralysis  usually  recovers, 
but  few  pathological  observations  are  available.  Markowski^  found 
in  a  case  of  facial  palsy  due  to  cold  that  the  nerve  was  normal  from 
the  medulla  to  the  geniculate  ganglion,  but  from  the  ganglion  down- 
ward into  the  periphery  there  was  a  well-marked  degeneration.  The 
neuritis  was  parenchymatous  and  not  interstitial.  The  peripheral 
branches  contained  many  fully  degenerated  fibres,  a  few  remaining 
globules  of  myelin  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  and  many  little  fat 
cells.  Some  of  the  branches  contained  normal  as  well  as  degenerated 
nerve  fibres,  and  very  few  degenerated  fibres  were  found  in  the  super- 
ficial petrosiil  and  stapedius  nerves.  The  entire  process  was  a  pure 
degenerative  neuritis  without  any  participation  of  the  neurilemma.  A 
similar  lesion  was  found  by  Darkschewitch  and  Tichonow*  and  by 
G.  Alexander.^  Dejerine  and  Theohari*  have  examined  a  nerve  after 
facial  palsy  and  found  a  well-marked  d^eneration  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  nerve,  though  the  lower  branch  was  more  affected  than  the 
others.  There  was  no  evidence  of  interstitial  changes.  While  the 
root  of  the  facial  nerve  showed  no  degeneration,  examination  of  the 
nucleas  by  the  Nissl  stain  demonstrated  a  disappearance  of  the  fine  Nissl 
bodies  and  a  shining  appearance  such  as  is  found  in  cells  whose  function 
is  suspended.     This  was  also  seen  by  Flatau*  in  another  case. 

Etiology.  —  While  facial  palsy  due  to  maldevelopment  in  foetal  life 
has  been  occasionally  described,  the  majority  of  congenital  cases  are 
due  to  pressure  exerted  upon  the  facial  nerve  during  delivery.  This 
pressure  may  be  produced  by  forceps  applied  to  the  head  or  by  a  mis- 
placed hand  or  shoulder  pressing  upon  the  face  during-  labor.  Bern- 
hardt* has  recorded  a  number  of  such  cases,  and  every  obstetrician  has 
met  with  them.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  orbicularis  oris  has  not 
been  paralyzed.  Children  occasionally  suffer  from  facial  paralysis  fol- 
lowing a  blow  on  the  ear  or  an  attack  of  the  mumps.  Tubercular 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  causing  pressure  on  the  nerve,  is 
an  occasional  cause  of  facial  palsy  in  children,  but  the  most  common 
cause  in  children  is  otitis  media  producing  an  inflammation  of  the 
nerve  in  the  Fallopian  canal  adjacent  to  the  inflamed  ear.  This  also 
is  a  cause  of  facial  palsy  in  the  adult  in  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In- 
tracranial disease,  such  as  tumors  of  the  brain,  or  exudations  upon  the 
base  of  the  brain,  or  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  nerve  trunk  within 
tlie  cranium  compressing  the  nerve,  may  produce  paralysis.  Fracture 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  and  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  involving  the  nerve  in  its  course  have  also  produced  facial 
palsy.  The  usual  cause  of  facial  paralysis  is  supposed  to  be  exposure 
to  cold.  Philip  ascrilxjd  facial  palsy  to  this  cause  in  72  per  cent,  of 
the  cases.    Renuik  ^  found  this  a  cause  in  45  per  cent,  of  his  cases,  but 

^Arch.  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  xxiii.,  p.  367. 
"Neurol.  Centralbl.,  1893,  p.  329. 
'Arch.  f.  Psych.,  xxxv.,  p.  72. 
*  La  Semaine  Medicale,  1897,  p.  453. 
*Zeitsch.  f.  Win.  Med.,  1897. 
•Berliner  klin.  Woch.,  1899,  No.  31. 
^Bemak,  Neurol.  Centralbl,  1899. 
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Thomas '  deeeribes  it  as  a  cause  in  only  owe-quarter  of  his  cases.  Tn 
many  of  my  cases  a  history  of  a  draught  upon  tiie  side  of  the  fece  has 
been  obtained,  and  it  seems  probable  thai  this  may  produce  such  con- 
gcsttou  of  the  nerve  &&  to  lead  to  facial  paralysis.  Tlie  disease  does 
not  occur  more  frequently  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  Bernhardt  * 
foimd  it  more  common  in  women  than  iu  men  and  more  common  iu 
men  who  were  shaven  than  in  those  who  wore  a  beard.  The  Germans 
call  all  cases  due  to  exposure  to  cold  "  rheumatic,"  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  distinct  relation  between  facial  palsy  and  rheumatism.  Iu 
very  many  cases  no  ostensible  cause  can  be  ascertained. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  facial  palsy  is 
that  offered  by  Philip*  who  believes  that  a  congenital  narrowing  of 
the  stylomastoid  foramen  in  certain  persons  predisposes  them  to  a  com- 
pression of  the  nerve  upon  any  slight  congestion  of  its  trunk.  It  is 
probable  that  an  unnaturally  lur^  nerve  lying  in  a  normal  foramen 
might  produce  some  such  tendency.  A  certain  number  of  cases  of 
facial  palsy  develop  during  the  night,  when  pressure  upon  the  pillow, 
combined  with  venous  stasis  in  the  canal,  might  produce  a  pressure  in 
such  individuals.     One  attack  of  facial  palsy  predisposes  to  another. 


rif  Ihc  rlithl  nMe.    Allempt  U 
r^«o  iho  Eyeliniwg. 


ir  U>D  rldhl  tlile.    AtlBtupl  U 


and  iu  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
Facial  paralysis  may  accompany  any  form  of  multiple  neuritis,  and  is 
then  often  bilateral.  I  have  seen  such  cases  in  adults  sufFering  from 
alcoholic  multiple  neuritis,  also  from  severe  lead  palsy,  and  several 
(aises  in  children  after  diphtheria. 

STniptomfl  — The  symptoms  of  facial  paralysis  are  very  noticeable. 
There  is  a  total  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  upon  one  side  of  the  face, 

'  TlmnuM,  Jour.  Amer.  Mrd.  Asmc,  1898,  No,  21. 
'  Berliner  klin.  Woeh.,  1888.  No.  7,  and  1892,  No.  30. 
■Dinert.,  Bonn,  1890. 
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including  the  forehead  and  the  muscles  which  close  the  eye.  The 
forehead  is  smooth,  its  wrinkles  are  no  longer  evident,  and  the  eye- 
brow is  immovable.  Attempts  at  frowning  are  unsuccessful  on  the 
paralyzed  side,  the  eye  remaining  open,  and  when  the  patient  is  told  to 
close  it  he  merely  rolls  the  eyeball  upward,  leaving  the  sclera  visible. 
He  is  not  aware,  however,  that  he  has  not  closed  the  eye.  The  reflex 
act  of  winking  is  abolished,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  eye- 
ball often  leads  to  conjunctivitis.  As  the  lower  lid  is  not  approxi- 
mated to  the  eyeball,  tears  are  no  longer  directed  into  the  tear  duct, 
and  may  run  down  upon  the  cheek.  The  nasolabial  fold  of  the  cheek 
is  flat,  the  corner  of  the  mouth  hangs  down,  and  there  is  a  total  lack 
of  the  normal  play  of  facial  expression  during  emotion  or  in  conver- 
sation. The  flat,  expressionless  countenance  gives  a  mask-like  appear- 
ance to  the  face  and  attracts  attention  at  once.  In  the  act  of  respira- 
tion the  ala  of  the  nose  is  not  dilated  and  the  cheek  oftien  flaps.  All 
voluntary  motions  about  the  mouth  are  suspended,  hence  whistling, 
blowing,  pursing  of  the  lips,  drinking,  or  moving  the  food  about  in 
the  mouth  during  the  act  of  chewing  are  imperfectly  performed,  and 
the  pronunciation  of  labials  is  oft^n  indistinct.  The  patient  oft;en 
bites  the  cheek  in  the  act  of  chewing,  as  the  buccinator  fails  to  act. 
Those  who  can  move  the  ears  lose  this  power.  Occasionally,  when  the 
mouth  is  opened,  the  tongue  appears  to  protrude  toward  the  healthy 
side.  This  deviation  is  ofl«n  apparent  rather  than  real,  the  mouth 
being  opened  unevenly.  If,  however,  the  deviation  of  the  tongue  is 
real,  it  is  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  allowing  this  to  fall  upon  the  paralyzed  side.  Occasionally  in 
facial  palsy  a  deviation  of  the  uvula  has  been  noticed.  One  side  of 
the  uvula  may  be  elevated,  and  it  is  then  turned  away  from  the 
paralyzed  side,  or  it  may  fall  toward  the  paralyzed  side.  This  symp- 
tom is  a  rare  one,  and  I  have  seen  it  only  occasionally.  While 
mcntioncil  by  Erb  and  others,  it  has  been  denied  by  Horsley  and 
Beevor,  who  consider  it  a  mere  accident  and  not  a  symptom  of  facial 
palsy.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  motor  innervation  of  the  palate 
comes  from  the  vago-accessorius.  Schultze  ^  has  found  such  a  deviation 
in  but  one  case  in  55.  In  some  cases  of  facial  palsy  the  sense  of  taste 
is  affected  upon  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  upon  the 
paralyzed  side.  This  may  be  present,  however,  without  attrac^ting  the 
notice  of  the  patient.^  It  can  be  discovered  by  applying  sweet,  salty, 
or  bitter  solutions  to  the  tongue  with  a  fine  camers-hair  brush  or  by 
passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the  tongue,  when  the  galvanic  tiiste 
is  no  longer  produced.  This  symptom  is  only  present  when  the  lesion 
in  the  nerve  is  a  deep  one  and  involves  that  part  of  it  within  the 
Fallopian  canal,  where  the  chorda  tympani  joins  it.  An  unusual 
aeuteness  of  hearing  and  tinnitus  aurium  are  occasionally  complained 
of.  They  are  due  to  the  tension  of  the  drum  membrane  consequent 
upon  paralysis  of  the  stapedius  muscle.     Under  these  circumstances 

'  Lehrbuch  der  Nervenkrankhoiten,  Rl.  i.,  p.  5. 
'Lermoyez,  M.,  Annales  des  Mai.  de  P Oreille,  1899,  p.  564. 
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the  lesion  is  very  deep  in  the  Fallopian  canal  or  upon  the  base  of  the 
brain.  If  the  paralysis  is  an  accompaniment  of  middle-ear  disease, 
or  if  the  auditory  nerve  is  affected  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  where 
it  lies  in  close  apposition  to  the  facial  nerve,  deafness  and  vertigo  will 
be  associated  with  paralysis.  The  patients  sometimes  complain  of 
pain  behind  the  ear  at  the  time  of  the  onset  of  the  affection,  and  are 
often  tender  to  pressure  at  the  exit  of  the  nerve.  They  sometimes 
have  pain  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  occasionally  herpes  appears 
below  the  ear  or  on  the  side  of  the  neck. 

After  the  paralysis  has  been  present  for  some  little  time  stiffness  in 
the  muscles  of  the  face  is  often  felt,  but  it  is  rarely  associated  with 
neuralgic  pain.  If  the  case  does  not  go  on  to  recovery  the  facial 
muscles  atrophy  and  contract,  producing  a  very  distressing  sense  of 
stiffness  in  the  side  of  the  face.  This  contracture  of  the  muscles  may 
restore  the  original  lines  of  the  face  and  the  original  facial  expression, 
and  may  even  elevate  the  corner  of  the  mouth  slightly,  so  that  at  the 
first  glance  the  paralysis  may  be  thought  to  be  in  the  well  side,  but 
any  attempt  at  voluntary  movement  will  demonstrate  the  immobility 
of  the  truly  paralyzed  and  contractured  muscles. 

The  electrical  contractility  in  the  facial  muscles  is  usually  altered. 
In  some  cases  the  faradic  contractility  is  preserved  and  the  galvanic 
contractility  is  slightly  increased,  so  that  the  muscles  respond  to  a 
weaker  current  than  those  upon  the  normal  side.  In  these  cases 
recovery  occurs  within  three  or  four  weeks.  In  cases  of  medium 
severity,  however,  there  is  a  partial  reaction  of  degeneration.  The 
faradic  contractility  is  very  much  diminished  or  even  lost,  the  galvanic 
contractility  is  heightened,  so  that  only  a  weak  current  is  necessary  to 
produce  contractility,  and  the  cathode  closing  contraction  remains 
greater  than  the  anode  closing  contraction.  In  the  course  of  six  weeks 
the  galvanic  contraction  becomes  normal ;  after  two  months  the  faradic 
contractility  returns,  and  these  patients  recover  in  between  two  and 
three  months.  In  severe  and  permanent  cases  there  is  a  total  reaction 
of  degeneration,  a  complete  loss  of  faradic  contractility,  and  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  galvanic  contractility,  so  that  very  strong  currents  are 
necessary  to  produce  any  effect,  and  here  the  anode  closing  contrac- 
tion is  greater  than  the  cathode  closing  contraction,  and  the  opening 
contractions  may  be  equivalent  to  the  closure  contractions.  Such  a 
reaction  of  degeneration  may  remain  for  a  whole  year,  and  even  then 
recovery  may  ensue.  In  fact,  Remak  records  a  c:ise  of  recovery  after 
three  years^  continued  reaction  of  degeneration.  The  electrical  reac- 
tions, therefore,  are  important  not  only  as  symptoms  but  as  prognostic 
indicuitions  in  this  affection. 

The  course  of  the  case  varies  in  different  conditions  in  accordance 
with  the  severity  of  the  initial  lesion.  In  the  majority  of  cases  all 
symptoms  develop  within  a  few  hours  of  the  onset,  and  remain  prac- 
tically stationary  for  from  two  to  three  weeks,  during  which  time  no 
voluntary  movement  at  all  is  possible.  In  the  lighti'r  cases  the  symp- 
toms then  gradually  subside,  and  recovery  results  in  four  to  six  weeks. 
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In  more  severe  cases  such  recovery  does  not  occur  under  six  months. 
In  the  severer  type  a  year  may  ensue  before  any  relief  is  evident,  and 
in  a  few  cases  no  recovery  occurs,  the  condition  becoming  permanent, 
the  muscles  becoming  contractured,  and  very  often  being  the  seat  of 
twitching  and  spasms  which  are  annoying.  It  is  in  these  severer  cases 
that  conjunctivitis,  unless  prevented  by  antiseptic  alkaline  lotions  to  the 
eye,  occurs  as  a  complication. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  &cial  palsy  presents  no  difficulties  as 
the  symptoms  are  very  distinct.  But  facial  paralysis  may  occur  not 
only  from  a  lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk,  but  from  a  lesion  of  the  brain 
at  any  point  in  the  motor  tract  between  the  cortex  and  the  facial  nerve 
nucleus.  Facial  paralysis  produced  by  a  cortical  lesion  or  by  a  lesion 
in  the  motor  tract  above  the  level  of  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  is 
less  complete  than  facial  paralysis  from  lesion  in  the  nerve,  and  is  not 
attended  by  complete  paralysis  of  the  act  of  closing  the  eye.  Winking 
is  always  possible,  and  the  muscles  of  the  forehead  are  less  commonly 
involved.  In  emotional  excitement  the  facial  muscles  act  normally  so 
that  the  play  of  expression  occurs  even  though  voluntary  movement  is 
suspended.  In  this  form  also  there  are  no  changes  in  the  electrical 
contractility  in  the  paralyzed  muscles.  While  it  is  possible  that  an 
isolated  facial  paralysis  from  cortical  or  subcortical  disease  may  occur, 
such  paralysis  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of  hemiplegia,  and  hence 
is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  paralysis  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  course 
of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve. 

Facial  paralysis  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  facial  nucleus  in  the  pons 
Varolii  is  almost  uniformly  attended  by  other  symptoms  of  pons  dis- 
ease, such  as  (a)  a  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve,  which  lies  adjacent  to 
the  seventh  nerve  nucleus ;  or  (6)  an  implication  of  the  motor  or  sen- 
sory tract  passing  to  the  opposite  arm  and  leg,  which  pass  close  by  the 
situation  of  the  facial  nucleus,  thus  producing  alternating  hemiplegia 
or  hcmianaesthesia  (Fig.  179) ;  or  (c)  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis ; 
or  {d)  the  symptoms  of  muscular  dystrophy.  Gowers  has  reported  a 
case  of  isolated  infantile  palsy  of  the  face  analogous  to  infantile  spinal 
paralysis.  In  this  case  the  orbicularis  oris  escaped.  The  character- 
istics of  the  facial  paralysis  when  the  nucleus  is  aflPected  are  the  same 
as  those  when  the  nerve  trunk  is  diseased,  but  there  is  no  affection  of 
taste. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  upon  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the 
exit  of  the  facial  nerve  from  the  pons  and  its  entrance  into  the  inter- 
nal auditory  foramen  can  only  be  made  from  the  presence  of  other 
symptoms  of  intracranial  disease  such  as  are  due  to  pressure  upon  the 
side  of  the  pons  or  to  implication  of  other  cranial  nerves,  notably  the 
sixth  or  the  eighth.     The  diagnosis  of  the  location  of  the  lesion  in  the   i 
course  of  the  nerve  within  the  Fallopian  canal  is  not  difficult.     If  the    ; 
nerve  is  affected  near  the  geniculate  ganglion  or  prior  to  the  giving 
off  of  the  little  branch  to  the  stapedius  muscle,  tinnitus  aurium  and  -- 
acuteness  of  hearing  will  be  noticeable  symptoms.     They  will  not  be 
present,  however,  if  the  lesion  is  nearer  to  the  exit  of  the  nerve  tb«s^ 
42 
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the  point  from  which  this  branch  arises.  If  the  nerve  is  injured  in 
the  Fallopian  canal  between  the  point  at  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
chorda  tympani  and  the  point  at  which  this  nerve  is  given  off,  a  loss 
of  taste  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  will  be  present.  Such 
a  loss  of  taste  does  not  occur  if  the  lesion  is  near  to  the  exit  of  the 
nerve  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen  or  is  in  the  face  after  its  e±it  from 
this  bony  canal.     (See  Fig.  263.] 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  racial  paralysis  depends  upon  the  cause 
and  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  lesions  of  the  nucleus  within  the  brain 
or  of  the  trunk  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  lesions  of  the  nerve 
following  otitis  media,  recovery  is  rare.  When  the  cause  is  cold  or  is 
unknown^  the  majority  of  patients  get  well.  The  severity  can  be  deter- 
mined with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  electrical  examination, 
as  already  described,  and  this  examination  often  aids  the  prognosis. 

Treatment.  —  If  the  patient  is  seen  within  two  or  three  days  of  the 
onset  of  the  disease  it  is  well  to  apply  a  small  blister  over  the  exit 
of  the  nerve  beneath  the  ear.  If  the  cause  of  the  affection  can .  be 
ascertained  and  can  be  removed,  especially  if  it  is  otitis  media,  this 
should  be  done,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain a  cause,  and  hence  the  treatment  must  be  symptomatic.  It  should 
consist  of  massage  of  the  face,  done  by  the  patient  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  frequently  during  the  day,  and  this  can  be  aided  by  placing  one 
finger  in  the  mouth  and  so  compressing  and  kneading  the  muscles 
between  the  two  fingers.  The  muscles  should  be  treated  with  elec- 
tricity daily,  that  current  being  used  which  produces  a  contraction. 
But  it  is  not  advisable  to  continue  electrical  treatment  longer  than  six 
months,  for  in  the  cases  which  last  beyond  this  time  the  electrical 
stimulation  favors  the  development  of  contractures.  When  contrac- 
tures occur  in  the  chronic  cases  warm  applications  of  water  and  mas- 
sage msi,y  alleviate  the  sensation  of  stiffness.  It  is  useless  to  apply  the 
faradic  current  when  the  muscles  do  not  respond  to  it.  Iodide  of 
potassium  in  five-grain  dose  after  meals  and  small  doses  of  strychnine 
have  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  hasten  recovery. 

In  congenital  cases  which  show  no  tendency  in  the  course  of  two 
years  to  recover,  and  in  chronic  cases  which  have  remained  in  a  sta- 
tionary condition  for  a  year  it  is  possible  to  resort  to  surgical  treat- 
ment. The  facial  nerve  is  cut  at  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men ;  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  exposed  behind  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  above  the  level  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle 
and  the  facial  nerve  is  implanted  into  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  hypo- 
glossal. The  junction  of  the  nerves  is  wrapped  in  Cargile  membrane 
so  that  connective  tissue  will  not  interfere  with  the  union  of  the  nerves. 
The  result  is  that  nerve  fibres  grow  from  the  twelfth  into  the  sheath  of 
the  seventh  eventually  producing  a  regeneration  of  that  nerve  and  return 
of  control  in  the  muscles  of  the  face.  There  is  usually  a  coincident 
paralysis  of  the  tongue  which  gives  little  or  no  inconvenience.  Taylor 
and  Pierce  Clark  have  reported  some  success  with  this  operation.* 

'  See  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  ABsociation,  March  24,  1906. 
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THE  EIGHTH  NEBVE:  THE  AUDITOBY  NEBVE. 

The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve  consists  of  two  distinct  portions^  the 
cochlear  and  vestibular  nerves,  which,  though  joined  in  the  trunk,  are 
separate  from  one  another  both  in  their  peripheral  termination  and  in 
their  central  nuclei. 

I.  The  cochlear  part  of  the  nerve  is  the  nerve  of  hearing.  Like  all 
nerves  of  special  sense,  it  has  a  special  mechanism  in  the  periphery,  the 
organ  of  Corti,  which  is  a  sort  of  natural  harp,  its  strings  vibrating  to 
different  tones,  each  string  being  in  reality  an  epithelial  cell  connected 
with  a  nerve  filament  whose  neurone  body  lies  within  the  cochlea  and 
sends  a  central  filament  into  the  auditory  nerve.  The  terminations  of 
this  nerve  in  the  nuclei  of  the  medulla  and  their  connections  with  the 
brain  have  already  been  described.     (Page  450.) 

Deafiiess. — Deafness  is  usually  due  to  some  disease  within  the  ear 
affecting  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the  nerve.  But  affections  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  produce  disturbances  of  hearing. 

Deafness  due  to  disease  of  the  cochlear  fibres  of  the  acoustic  nerve 
is  distinguished  from  deafness  in  the  outer  or  middle  ear  by  the  loss 
of  power  of  perceiving  sound  through  the  bones  of  the  head.  In  a 
normal  condition  the  sound  of  the  tuning-fork  can  be  heard  both  when 
held  to  the  ear  and  when  applied  to  the  teeth,  or  forehead,  or  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  sound  of  the  tuning-fork  is  nor- 
mally heard  longer  when  the  vibrations  are  conveyed  through  the  air 
than  when  they  are  conveyed  through  the  bone.  If  there  is  disease 
of  the  middle  ear,  producing  deafness,  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  through 
the  bone,  but  not  when  held  near  to  the  ear.  If  the  deafness  is  due 
to  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  the  tuning-fork  is  no  longer  heard  when 
applied  to  the  bone,  or  is  heard  less  distinctly  than  when  held  outside 
of  the  ear.  In  auditory  nerve  deafness  the  higher  pitched  sounds  are 
less  distinctly  heard  than  low  notes.  This  may  be  tested  by  the  Gralton 
whistle.  In  auditory  nerve  deafness  hearing  is  not  increased  in  a  noise  i 
as  it  is  when  disease  lies  in  the  middle  ear.  In  auditory  nerve  deaf-' 
ness  inflation  of  the  ear  by  Politzer^s  method  does  not  improve  the 
hearing. 

In  auditory  nerve  deafness  changes  to  the  electrical  reactions  are 
also  present,  which  are  not  found  in  deafness  from  otitis  media. 
These  tests  usually  produce  vertigo,  and  hence  are  difficult  of  appli- 
cation, but  in  the  normal  state  the  cathode  closure  produces  a  slight 
sound  which  is  distinctly  louder  than  that  caused  by  the  anode  closure. 
If  the  auditory  nerve  is  diseased  its  reaction  is  changed.  The  anode 
closure  sound  is  greater  than  the  cathode  closure  sound,  and  the  sound 
may  be  heard  when  the  current  is  broken.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
of  auditory  nerve  deafness  the  vestibular  nerve  is  also  affected  and 
vertigo  is  associated  with  the  deafness. 

Dciifness  from  acoustic  nerve  disease  or  degeneration  occurs  occa- 
sionally primarily.  It  may  be  a  congenital  condition  due  to  some 
defective  development  either  in  the  nerve  or  in  the  organ  of  Corti^ 
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under  which  circumstances  the  child  is  never  able  to  hear  and  never 
learns  to  speak.  This  is  the  common  cause  of  deaf-mutism.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  such  deaf-mutes  are  not  made  giddy  by  ordinary 
methods  and  do  not  suflRer  from  seasickness.  In  other  cases  an  atrophy 
of  the  acoustic  nerve  appears  to  be  due  to  a  congenital  defect  in  its 
power  of  nutrition,  and  deafness  comes  on  in  early  adult  life.  This  is 
a  peculiarly  hereditary  aflfection,  many  members  of  the  same  family 
being  subject  to  the  disease.  Thus  I  have  known  of  one  large  family 
in  which  it  has  appeared  through  four  generations,  each  generation 
having  had  several  members  who  developed  the  affection.  I  know 
another  family  in  which  four  of  seven  sons  have  inherited  the  deafness 
of  their  mother,  who  had  inherited  her  deafness  from  her  father. 
They  have  several  uncles  and  cousins  who  are  deaf.  Such  cases  must 
be  due  to  a  defective  vitality  in  the  nerve  trunk,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  primary  auditory  atrophy,  the  nerve  dying  before  the  rest  of  the 
body,  just  as  the  teeth,  hair,  and  genital  organs  die  before  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Syphilis,  either  hereditary  or  acquired,  may  cause  acoustic 
nerve  atrophy. 

Deafness  from  acoustic  atrophy  may  develop  in  the  course  of  loco- 
motor ataxia,  of  general  paresis,  and  of  disseminated  sclerosis.  I 
have  also  seen  deafness  from  auditory  atrophy  develop  in  the  course 
of  tumors  of  the  brain  lying  upon  the  base  in  such  position  as  to 
involve  the  auditory  nerve.  In  syphilis  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
deafness  occasionally  develops.  Injuries  of  the  head  or  ear  may 
cause  deafness.  This  is  usually  attended  by  vertigo  and  is  due  to 
hemorrhage  in  the  ear.  Such  hemorrhages  may  occur  spontaneously 
in  the  infectious  diseases  or  in  states  of  ansemia.  The  use  of  quinine 
may  cause  degeneration  of  the  eighth  nerve.  A  functional  deafness 
occurs  in  hysteria  from  suspension  of  activity  in  fibres  of  the  auditory 
nerve  or  in  its  centres.  This  form  of  deafness  comes  on  more  sud- 
denly and  is  more  complete  than  any  other  type. 

The  prognosis  in  deafness  from  auditory  disease  is  unfavorable, 
though  occasionally  counter-irritation  over  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  treatment  by  strychnine,  is  accompanied  by  some 
improvement,  but  the  nerve  is  not  open  to  any  direct  treatment,  and 
electrical  excitation  is  of  no  benefit.  Hypo<lcrmic  injections  of 
pilocarpine,  \  grain,  are  said  to  be  of  some  service.  Charcot  recom- 
mended quinine,  15  grains  a  day,  to  be  kept  up  some  weeks,  but  the 
majority  of  aural  surgeons  are  opposed  to  this  form  of  treatment. 

Tinnitus  Aurium.  —  Irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  organ 
of  Corti,  or  in  the  middle  ear,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  may  pro- 
duce subjective  sounds  which  are  appreciated  as  a  ringing  or  roaring 
in  the  ears  or  head,  or  a  buzzing  sound  supposed  to  be  outside  of  tlie 
ear.  This  usually  indicates  disease  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  either  of  the 
nature  of  disturbances  in  the  circulation  or  of  a  beginning  auditory 
atrophy,  and  if  it  is  followed  by  progressive  deafness  the  diagnosis  of 
auditory  atrophy  may  usually  be  made.  In  at  leiist  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  of  tinnitus  aurium  some  central  deafness  can  be  detected  by 
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teste  with  the  Gralton  whistle  or  the  tuning-fork,  even  when  the  patient 
is  not  aware  that  he  is  deaf.  Tinnitus  annum  may,  however,  be  due 
to  antemia.  Thus,  fainting  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  sound  in  the 
ear.  Gout  is  a  cause  of  this  symptom.  A  chronic  ansemia  with  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  may  cause  tinnitus.  In  these 
cases  the  tinnitus  is  probably  due  to  vibrations  of  the  blood  current  in 
the  carotid  artery,  and  can  be  arrested  temporarily  by  pressure  upon 
the  carotid  artery.  Intracranial  aneurism  causes  a  sound  similar  to 
this.  It  is  because  of  this  blood  origin  of  tinnitus  that  the  symptom 
develops  in  states  of  cachexia  and  in  states  of  general  malnutrition. 
Direct  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve,  such  as  occurs  in  all  forms  of 
otitis  media  and  otitis  externa,  may  produce  tinnitus,  and  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  external  auditory 
canal,  such  as  covering  the  ear  with  the  hand  or  applying  a  shell  to 
the  ear,  will  give  rise  to  a  perception  of  unusual  sounds.  Some  drugs, 
especially  quinine  and  the  salicylates,  cause  tinnitus,  and  if  too  long 
continued,  total  deafness.  In  hemorrhagic  affections  of  the  ear 
(M6ni^re's  disease),  where  the  disease  lies  in  the  second  or  vestibular 
division  of  the  auditory  nerve,  both  tinnitus  and  deafness  are  present 
A  cracking  noise  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscles  near  or  about  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  not  the  same  as  tinnitus. 

The  treatment  of  tinnitus  aurium  is  very  unsatisfactory  unless  the 
cause,  such  as  ansemia,  or  gout,  or  malnutrition,  or  local  disease  in  the 
ear,  can  be  removed.  But  when  the  tinnitus  is  the  first  symptom  of 
an  auditory  atrophy  no  cure  can  be  expected.  Bromides  are  of  some 
service,  as  are  also  belladonna  and  cannabis  indica. 

II.  The  second  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  called  the  vestibular 
nerve.  It  is  the  nerve  of  equilibrium.  It  arises  from  the  bipolar  cells 
of  the  ganglion  of  Scarpa,  whose  dendrites  come  from  the  ampullae  of 
the  semilunar  canals  and  utricle  of  the  labyrinth.  The  axones  of  these 
cells  piiss,  with  the  cochlear  division  of  the  nerve,  to  the  side  of  the 
pons,  where  they  enter  directly  the  lateral  portion  of  the  pons  (Fig. 
206)  and  terminate  about  three  groups  of  cells :  the  cells  of  Deiters' 
nucleus,  the  cells  of  BechtereVs  nucleus,  and  the  cells  of  the  central 
or  posterior  nucleus  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  cells  of  Deiters'  and  Bechterew's  nuclei  have  numerous  con- 
nections with  other  parte  of  the  central  nervous  system,  especially 
with  the  cerebellum,  with  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  nerves  (sixth, 
fourth  and  third),  with  various  nuclei  in  the  tegmentum,  and  with  the 
olivary  bodies.  Some  axones  of  Deiters'  cells  pass  downward  through 
the  forraiitio  reticularis  to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cervical  nerves  in 
the  spinal  cord,  and  are  probably  connected  either  directly  or  by  meims 
of  association  fibres  with  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  of  the  head  and 
back.  Ite  connection  with  the  cerebellum  is  made  by  fibres  which 
pass  by  way  of  the  inferior  and  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  to 
the  flocculus  and  vermis.  Each  nucleus  is  also  connected  by  means 
;>f  direct  ami  indirect  neurones  with  the  cerebellum  of  the  opposite 
side,  which  it  reaches  through  the  corpus  trapezoideus  and  transve«?^fc 
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fibres  of  the  pons.  The  posterior  nucleus  of  the  vestibular  nerve  is 
connected  by  direct  tracts  through  the  corpus  trapezoideus  and  fillet 
and  through  the  formatio  reticularis  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  brain 
axis,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  corpora  geniculata,  and  optic  thalami. 
fit  is  also  connected  with  the  cerebellum  by  tracts  which  pass  with 
those  from  Deiters'  nerve.  The  existence  of  a  tract  to  the  cortex 
through  the  internal  capsule  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  and  no 
cerebral  centre  or  area  controlling  equilibrium  has  been  discovered. 
The  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  cerebellum  as  the  chief  organ 
of  equilibrium  is  overwhelming,  and  it  seems  needless  to  suppose  that 
a  cerebral  area  will  be  discovered.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
semilunar  canals  in  which  impulses  are  received  whose  object  is  to 
make  us  aware  of  our  position  in  space  and  to  direct  the  whole  system 
of  movements  by  which  our  equilibrium  is  preserved,  have  a  most 
widespread  connection  with  the  central  nervous  system  and  an  espe- 
!  cially  close  connection  with  the  cerebellum. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  equilibrium  will 
convince  us  of  the  great  importance  and  complexity  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  controlling  it.  The  body  is  constantly  held  in  a  state  of 
balance,  and  no  movement  of  any  degree  can  be  made  in  any  part 
without  a  compensatory  movement  to  preserve  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  slightest  variation  in  our  position  which  would  tend  to  the  loss  of 
balance  is  immediately  perceived  and  immediately  corrected.  Further- 
more, the  balance  is  maintained  by  an  interaction  of  vianni  apnafltinnHj 
labyrinthine  impressions,  and  muscular  sensations,  all  of  which  enter 

(into  this  function,  as"~<Sh  be  seen  by  tlie  disturbance  of  balance  oc- 
casioned by  double  vision,  or  by  labyrinthine  disease,  or  by  a  loss  of 
the  muscular  sense,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia.  While  consciousness  takes 
cognizance  of  this  complex  matter  of  equilibrium,  the  primary  centres 
which  receive  the  impressions  and  regulate  the  activity  that  they 
arouse  are  located  in  the  cerebellum.  This  is  the  great  organ  of  equi- 
librium, and  it  therefore  receives  impressions  directly  from  the  eyes, 
from  the  semilunar  canals,  and  from  the  muscles  of  the  limbs.  The 
most  important  impulses  in  the  ^^reservation  of  equilibrium^  however, 
are  derTved  from  the  semilunar  canals  through  tne  vestTBular  nerve, 
and  aflfectioris  of  this  nerve  are  attended  by  very  marked  and  very 
intense  symptoms  of  vertigo.  Vertigo  may  be  due,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  to  affections  of  the  terminal  organs  in  the  semilunar  canals,  or  to 
affections  of  the  vestibular  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  its  course 
to  the  cerebellum,  or  to  lesions  of  the  pons,  or  to  disease  of  the  cere- 
bellum. Disease  of  the  crura  not  involving  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
or  of  the  superior  pedun<;les  of  the  cerebellum,  through  which  the  ocu- 
lar impulses  reach  the  ctirebellura,  also  produc^es  vertigo. 

Vertigo  is  a  symptom  of  uncertainty  of  position,  attended  by  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  the  body  itself  were  being  revolved  in  any  one  of  all  possible 
directions,  or  as  if  objects  outside  of  the  body  were  turning  rapidly. 
It  causes  balancing  movements,  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs,  and  stag- 
gering in  the  gait.     It  is  attended  by  great  uncertainty  and  distress  of 
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mind^  the  patient  grasping  at  adjacent  objects  for  support  as  he  feels 
himself  falling,  or  throwing  himself  flat  upon  the  floor  and  clinging  to 
anything  in  the  vicinity  for  support.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made 
clinically  between  the  sensations  of  objects  outside  of  one's  self  turning, 


called  objective  vertigo,  or  of  one's  body  being  in  a  state  of  revolution, 
called  supjective  vertigo.  But  this  distinction  of  symptoms  cannot  be  11 
referred  to  any  difference  in  the  lesion  in  any  part  of  the  mechanism.  1 1 
Vertigo  may  be  produced  by  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  body  or  by  the 
passage  of  a  galvanic  current  through  the  head.  It  is  thought  that 
hemorrhages  in  or  destruction  of  the  superior  vertical  or  sagittal  semi- 
lunar canal  (anterior,  of  Retzius)  produce  a  sense  of  revolution  in  the 
entire  body,  as  if  the  head  were  going  down  and  the  feet  up,  the  head 
going  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion.  It  is  thought  that  hemorrhages 
in  the  inferior  or  horizontal  semilunar  canal  (external,  of  Retzius)  pro- 
duces a  sensation  of  rotation  of  the  body  around  its  vertical  axis  toward 
the  side  aflected.  It  is  thought  that  a  hemorrhage  in  the  posterior 
vertical  or  frontal  semilunar  canal  (posterior,  of  Retzius)  produces  a 
sensation  of  falling  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion.  But,  inasmuch  as 
these  three  canals  open  into  one  another,  further  investigation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  these  assertions. 

Vertigo  is  usually  associated  with  intense  vomiting  and  great  men- 
tal distress.     A  rapid  action  of  the  heart  and  general  relaxation  of  the 
bloodvessels,  causing  profiise  sweating  and  a  feeling  of  great  faintness, 
commonly   attend  vertigo.     It  seems  probable  that  anything  which| 
causes  an  intense  irritation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  vestibular  nerve  pro-l 
duces  a  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  pneumogastric  centre  which  liea| 
adjacent  to  it.     Conversely,  we  know  tfiat  irritation  coming  from  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  to  the  brain,  such  as  occurs  in  gastric  disorders  or 
in  heart  disease,  may  produce  a  secondary  vertigo. 

Gastric  vertigo  is  easily  differentiated  from  vertigo  due  to  vestjbalar 
disease  by  tlie  absence  of  tinnitus  and  deafness  or  pain  in  the  ear. 
Vertigo  due  to  cerebellar  affection  is  also  rarely  followed  by  deafness 
or  by  pain  in  the  ear. 

Vertigo  iTsuch  a  common  symptom  that  it  is  well  to  classify  its 
causes  in  order  to  reach  a  diagnosis. 

I.  Vertigo  from  affections  of  the  auditory  apparatus. 

1.  Vertigo  from  disease  in  the  outer  and  middle  ear.  This  form  is 
moderate,  is  attended  by  some  staggering  or  inability  to  stand,  and  by 
roaring  in  the  ear  and  deafness.  Any  disease  of  the  ear  may  cause  this 
type  of  vertigo  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Thus  a  plug  of  wax  or  any 
irritation  in  the  ear  from  sea  water,  picking  the  ear,  or  boils  in  the 
auditory  canal  may  produce  giddiness.  Such  affections  are  visible. 
Any  form  of  otitis  media  is  attended  by  vertigo,  which  may  be  one  of 
the  most  distressing  symptoms.  It  is  attended  by  pain  in  the  ear,  by 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  drum  membrane,  and  eventually  by  a 
discharge  of  pus.     It  is  somewhat  relieved  by  inflation. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  ear  disease. 

2.  Vertigo  from  disease  of  the  inner  ear  —  MSni^e^a  disease.    This. 
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form  is  very  intense  and  distressing,  begins  with  a  loud  report  in  the 
ear,  is  attended  by  prostration,  inability  to  stand  and  pallor,  coldness 
and  sweating,  and  vomiting,  and  is  always  associated  with  tinnitus  and 
deafness.  There  may  be  nystagmus,  great  mental  distress,  and  a  loss 
of  consciousness.  It  may  come  on  suddenly,  and  then  constitutes 
the  symptom-complex  named  after  M6ni6re,  who  first  described  it. 
M6ni^re^s  disease  is  due  to  hemorrhage  in  the  semilunar  canals,  and 
cogaes  llkft  ftp  apoplectic  s'troKe^  but  is  not^  accompaDJLod  or  follo>vfid 
by  paralysis.  It  may  come  upon  a  person  in  perfect  health,  or  it  may 
l^'pfeceded  by  ear  disease  or  by  arterio-sclerosis.  If  the  attack  is 
recovered  from  it  is  usually  followed  by  permanent  deafness  and  by 
other  attacks,  and  any  exertion  or  mental  excitement  may  bring  on  an 
attack.  The  patients  dread  such  attacks  and  live  in  terror  of  them. 
The  attacks,  at  first  lasting  a  few  minutes  only,  become  more  and  more 
frequent  and  severe,  as  a  rule,  and  finally  the  patient  suflFers  from  con- 
stant dizziness,  becomes  extremely  nervous  and  apprehensive,  and  dies 
in  an  attack.  Occasionally  the  first  attack  is  not  followed  by  recur- 
rence and  all  symptoms  excepting  deafness  pass  off. 

The  treatment  of  vestibular  vertigo  as  a  symptom  is  by  rest  in  bed, 
applications  of  ice-packs  to  the  ear  or  blisters  behind  the  ear,  and  the 
free  use  of  bromide,  chloral,  and  nerve  sedatives,  or,  in  case  tliese  fail 
to  relieve,  by  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine. 

Voltolini  has  described  an  affection  which  he  considers  due  to  pri- 
mary inflammation  of  the  labyrinth.  This  is  known  by  his  name. 
The  disease  occurs  in  children,  but  adults  are  not  exempt.  It  resem- 
bles acute  meningitis.  It  begins  suddenly  with  liigh  fever,  general 
cerebral  symptoms,  of  which  vertigo  and  vomiting  are  the  most  promi- 
nent, and  consc^iousness  soon  becomes  obscured.  After  a  ftw  days 
these  symptoms  subside,  but  the  child  still  suffers  from  dizziness, 
staggers  in  walking,  and  is  found  to  be  deaf.  The  staggering  grad- 
ually passes  off,  but  some  degree  of  deafness  remains.  The  lesions 
found  have  been  plastic  exudations  with  destructive  procicsses  in  the 
semilunar  canals.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  differentiate  M^ni^re's 
disease  from  Voltolini's  disease  in  the  early  stage,  and  even  in  the  later 
stage  it  is  very  difficult.  In  M6nidre^8  disease  the  attiicks  of  vertigo 
recur.  The  treatment  should  be  by  counter-irritation  behind  the  ears, 
hot  baths,  antifebrile  remedies,  purgatives,  and  bromides  in  large 
doses. 

3.  Vertigo  from  disease  in  the  vestibular  nerve  is  attended  by 
symptoms  quite  like  those  in  M6ni5re's  disease,  but  is  often  accom- 
panied by  forced  movements  or  by  staggering  or  falling  in  some  defi- 
nite direction. 

Thus  in  a  case  of  a  fireman  seen  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  who 
by  a  fall  had  fractured  the  base  of  his  skull  and  torn  the  left  auditory 
nerve,  the  most  marked  symptoms  during  the  three  days  preceding 
his  death  were  an  absolute  deainess  in  the  left  ear,  a  constant  agon- 
izing sensation  of  rotation  of  the  body  in  its  longitudinal  axis,  and 
consequently  a  constant  turning  of  the  body  in  the  opi>osite  direction 
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in  the  endeavor  to  correct  the  subjective  sensation.  Unless  firmly 
held  this  man  constantly  revolved  upon  his  bed,  and  when  held  com- 
plained of  the  most  intense  distress.  In  this  case  the  vertigo  was 
attended  by  extreme  exhaustion,  vomiting,  utter  prostration,  rapid 
pulse^  and  death  from  heart  failure. 

Raymond  ^  in  his  lectures  has  described  similar  cases. 

4.  Vertigo  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  disease  of  the  pons  Varolii. 
Tumors  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  syphilitic  exudations  or  vascular 
lesions  in  the  pons,  and  abscess  or  tumors  in  the  cerebellum  compres- 
sing the  pons  irritate  or  destroy  the  vestibular  nerve  or  its  nuclei.  In 
these  cases  the  vertigo  is  usually  mild  in  degree.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  staggering  gait,  the  tendency  being  to  stagger  to  one  side,  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  but  not  invariably,  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion. 
The  existence  of  other  general  symptoms  of  tumor,  abscess,  syphilis 
of  the  brain,  sclerosis,  or  vascular  lesions,  and  the  presence  of  other 
cranial  nerve  symptoms  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  reached.  Such  a 
tumor  is  shown  in  Fig.  234,  page  577. 

II.  Vertigo  from  affections  of  the  ocular  apparatus. 

Any  sudden  attack  of  diplopia  due  to  paralysis  of  an  ocular  muscle 
is  liable  to  be  attended  by  vertigo.  Thus  lesions  of  the  third  or  sixth 
nerve  or  ophthalmoplegia  externa  produce  giddiness  and  cause  uncer- 
tainty of  gait.  This  form  of  vertigo  is  ofben  attended  by  nystagmus. 
It  ceases  when  the  eyes  are  closed  and  when  the  patient  does  not  use 
the  affected  eye. 

III.  Vertigo  from  affections  of  the  muscular  sense. 

While  staggering  gait  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
vertigo  is  less  constant.  It  occurs,  however,  with  such  frequency  as 
to  require  mention.  Charcot  pointed  out  that  it  develops  in  those 
cases  whose  general  sensibility  and  muscular  sense  are  profoundly 
affected.  It  may  be  due  in  some  ataxics  to  a  primary  atrophy  of  the 
vestibular  nerve. 

IV.  In  the  three  types  of  vertigo  thus  far  studied  it  is  evident  that 
the  lesion  interferes  with  the  conduction  to  the  cerebellum  of  those 
impulses  which  are  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  one^s  position  in 
space.  Lesions  in  the  cerebellum  itself,  the  organ  of  equilibrium,  are 
almost  always  attended  by  vertigo.  This  is  particularly  true  of  lesions 
of  the  vermis  or  central  lobe  and  by  lesions  of  the  flocculus,  the  small 
polyp-like  lobes  on  the  base.  It  is  thought  that  lesions  of  the  vermis 
in  its  anterior  part  cause  staggering  forward,  and  in  its  posterior  part, 
backward.  Such  staggering  is  due  to  a  sensation  of  falling  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Any  form  of  lesion  may  cause  this  symptom,  but 
it  is  particularly  constant  in  tumors  of  the  cerebellum.  The  diagnosis 
can  be  reached  only  by  observing  the  general  signs  of  cerebellar 
diseiuse  in  addition  to  vertigo.  In  congenital  defective  development  of 
the  cerel)cllum,  vertigo,  nystagmus,  and  staggering  appear  early.  In 
MarIe^s  disease  fliey  are  permanent  symptoms. 

Neurasthenia  and    hysteria  often  produce  vertigo  of  a  mild  and 

'  Clinique  des  Maladies  du  Systdme  Nerveux,  1900,  IVieme  s^rie. 
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transient  variety,  which  is  probably  cerebellar.  The  so-called  "  essen- 
tial vertigo,"  consisting  of  attacks  of  vertigo  with  no  other  symptoms, 
is  probably  a  functional  neurosis  of  the  cerebellum,  and  occurs  in 
attacks  quite  like  epileptic  attacks,  and  is  usually  to  be  treated  as  a 
form  of  epilepsy.  Epileptic  attacks  are  almost  uniformly  preceded  or 
attended  by  vertigo.  • 

Gertier,  of  Geneva,  has  described  a  peculiar  disease,  which  has  been 
seen  in  Switzerland  and  France,  and  is  known  as  Gertier^s  disease  or 
vertige  parcUyaant,  It  also  occurs  in  Japan,  where  it  is  known  as 
kubisagari.  It  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  sudden,  short  attacks  of 
vertigo,  with  ptosis  and  somnolence,  pain  in  the  neck,  with  paralysis 
of  the  neck  muscles,  allowing  the  head  to  fall  forward,  or  general 
weakness  or  even  general  paralysis,  with  thickness  of  speech  but  no 
loss  of  consciousness.  The  attacks  last  a  few  minutes,  recur  every 
few  minutes  for  several  hours,  leaving  the  patient  fatigued  but  well  in 
the  interval.  They  increase  in  frequency  during  the  hot  weather,  but 
cease  in  winter.  The  disease  lasts  from  one  to  five  months.  In  the 
intervals  the  patients  appear  to  be  in  good  health.  Gertier  believes 
that  exhalations  of  marshes  and  stables  have  something  to  do  with  its 
occurrence.  He  also  finds  it  more  common  in  those  who  work  in  a 
bowed  position,  and  in  those  who  are  much  fatigued  and  are  neurotic 
and  emotional.  It  is  observed  in  laborers  on  farms.  If  has  been  seen 
in  epidemics  about  Geneva,  but  no  fatal  cases  have  been  observed.  In 
the  cases  in  Japan,  Miura  found  an  exaggeration  of  the  knee-jerks. 
Dejerine  thinks  that  the  peculiar  fits  to  which  cats  are  liable  are  of 
this  same  nature. 

V.  Vertigo  may  occur  as  a  general  symptom  in  disease  of  any  kind 
within  the  cranium.  It  is  especially  frequent  in  diseases  causing  a 
sudden  change  in  intracranial  pressure.  Thus  the  eflfbrt  of  straining 
at  stool,  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  or  running  fast  may  cause  vertigo. 
Apoplexy  is  usually  preceded  or  attended  by  vertigo,  and  brain  tumors 
or  abscesses,  sclerosis  or  syphilis,  no  matter  what  their  location,  fre- 
quently cause  vertigo.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  these  conditions  some 
irritation  is  set  up  in  the  cerebellum  or  some  defective  circulatory  con- 
dition is  produced  in  it  sufficient  to  disturb  its  function.  This  form 
of  vertigo  in  not  very  intense  and  never  causes  forced  movements,  nor 
is  it  usually  sufficient  to  cause  unsteadiness  of  gait.  It  is  often  attended 
by  vomiting  and  sometimes  by  convulsions.  It  is  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  deafness.  It  is  not  relieved  by  lying  down.  It  is  worse 
on  waking  after  sleep.     It  may  be  relieved  by  hot  baths. 

VI.  Vertigo  may  also  be  due  to  irritation  in  the  cerebral  centres 
produced  by  conditions  of  the  blood.  Thus  certain  toxic  agents,  alco- 
hol, nicotine,  coffee,  opium,  quinine,  the  salicylates,  the  coal-tar  pro- 
ducts, and  many  other  drugs,  en  use  vertigo.  Vertigo  is  an  early  symp- 
tom in  auto-intoxicjition  from  stomach  or  intestinal  fermentation  and  in 
the  early  stage  of  almost  all  infectious  diseases ;  gout,  uraemia,  and 
diabetes  may  proiluce  vertigo. 

VII.  Vertigo  may  be  due  to  anaemia  of  the  brain  from  heart  failure, 
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chronic  valvular  disease^  particularly  aortic  obstruction,  and  mitral 
regurgitation,  and  from  arteriosclerosis.  It  attends  a  fainting  fit  and 
severe  hemorrhage.  It  is  also  produced  by  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain,  as  after  violent  exertion,  straining  at  stool,  or  lifting  heavy 
weights. 

VIII.  There  are  some  forms  of  vertigo  which  are  reflex  in  origin. 
These  are  so-called  stomach  vertigo  and  laryngeal  vertigo.  The  nuclei 
of  the  vagus  nerve  lie  close  to  that  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  Any  irri- 
tation reaching  one  may  easily  extend  to  the  other  or  be  conveyed  to 
the  other  by  association  fibres ;  hence  vertigo  and  vomiting  are  com- 
monly associated  symptoms.  Stomach  vertigo  is  a  form  of  vertigo 
occurring  in  sudden  attacks  associated  with  belching  of  gas,  or  raising 
of  acid  fluid,  with  pain  in  the  stomach  and  with  various  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  and  relieved  by  vomiting.  It  may  attend  any  ingestion  of 
food  or  it  may  follow  a  meal  after  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  not  infre- 
quently a  symptom  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  but  rarely  in  organic 
disease  such  as  ulcer  or  cancer.  It  is  more  frequent  in  patients  who 
are  anaemic,  poorly  nourished,  or  neurasthenic.  It  not  uncommonly 
develops  in  old  persons.  It  usually  yields  promptly  to  treatment 
directed  to  the  stomach.  Large  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  bismuth, 
or  salol  relieve  it  at  once,  especially  if  taken  in  hot  water ;  and  care 
in  the  diet,  with  proper  treatment  for  indigestion  prevents  a  recurrence 
of  attacks. 

Laryngeal  vertigo  is  a  symptom  occurring  usually  in  the  course  of 
tabes,  especially  when  other  laryngeal  symptoms  have  been  present. 
It  occurs  in  a  sudden  attack,  with  cough,  sense  of  suffocation,  dyspnoea, 
and  feeling  of  strangling.  It  lasts  only  a  few  moments,  but  may  recur 
several  times.  It  may  be  so  intense  as  to  caase  asphyxia  and  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  it  has  been  fatal  in  some  cases. 

Nasal  vertigo  may  also  be  mentioned,  though  the  reflex  irritation 
here  arises  in  the  fifth  nerve.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  polyps  and  obstruc- 
tive mucous  thickening  in  the  nose,  and  is  relieved  by  the  removal  of 
the  original  disejise. 

Other  diseases  supposed  to  excite  vertigo  by  reflex  irritation  are 
uterine  and  ovarian  affections. 

IX.  Psychical  disturbances  sometimes  produce  vertigo.  The  dizzi- 
ness one  feels  when  on  a  height  is  an  example ;  and  as  any  mental 
experience  may  be  revived  in  memory  with  an  intensity  equal  to  its 
perception,  hallucinatory  vertigo  is  a  common  symptom.  It  occurs  in 
many  cases  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  in  hypochondria,  and  in  trau- 
matic neuroses.  This  form  of  vertigo  is  rarely  attended  by  stoggering; 
it  belongs  to  a  class  of  symptoms  known  as  phobias  or  morbid  fears, 
the  fear  of  falling  being  often  attended  by  vertigo.  In  such  eases  sug- 
gestion is  of  great  use  in  treatment.  Thus  in  one  case  so  severe  as  to 
keep  the  patient  in  bed  a  cure  was  produced  by  convincing  her  that 
if  her  head  wjus  held  steady  she  would  feel  no  dizziness.  The  head 
was  held  at  first  by  the  hands,  later  by  a  firm  head  splint  attached  to 
the  back,  and  after  two  or  three  days  the  symptom  disappeared. 
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THE  NINTH  NEB VE :  THE  GLOSSOPHARYNGEAL  NEBVE. 

This  is  a  mixed  nerve  containing  both  sensory  and  motor  fibres.  Its 
sensory  branches  come  from  the  tongue,  larynx,  and  respiratory  organs 
and  middle  ear.  It  is  the  nerve  of  common  sensibility  of  the  pharynx 
and  palate  and  of  the  middle  ear.  It  is  thought  that  it  conveys  tlie 
sensations  of  taste  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue,  those  from 
the  anterior  two-thirds  passing  in  through  the  lingual  nerve.  But  as 
division  of  the  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  has  caused  a  total  loss  of 
taste  in  some  patients,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  this  function.  (See 
page  648.)  The  ganglia  of  origin  are  the  ganglion  jugulare  on  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerve  and  the  two  ganglia  on  the  vagus  nerve.  (Plate 
XXVI.)  The  sensory  fibres  enter  the  side  of  the  medulla  just  outside 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  olivary  body,  and  terminate  partly  in  the  gray 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  partly  in  a  thin  column 
of  gray  matter  like  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  lying  along  the  inside  of 
the  solitary  bundle  in  the  formatio  reticularis.  The  sensory  fibres  on 
entering  the  medulla  form  a  part  of  this  bundle  with  other  sensory 
fibres  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  turn  downward,  passing  as  low  as  the 
upper  cervical  segment  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  solitary  bundle  is 
therefore  similar  in  its  structure  to  the  descending  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  It  has  also  been  called  the  respiratory  bundle  of  Krause,  as 
its  division  suspends  respiratory  motions.  Its  fibres  end  in  tufts  which 
lie  in  the  substantia  gelatinosa  which  borders  its  inner  surface.  From 
the  cells  of  this  substance  new  fibres  arise  which  enter  the  formatio 
reticularis  and  the  lemniscus,  and  so  ascend  to  the  brain  ;  but  their 
termination  in  the  cortex  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  (See  Fig. 
183,  5;  page  437.) 

The  motor  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  arise  from  a 
column  of  cells  known  as  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  which  lies  in  the 
lateral  part  of  the  formatio  reticularis.  (Fig.  183,  S.)  They  curve 
upward,  inward,  and  backward,  then  outwanl,  forming  a  knee  like 
that  of  the  facial  nerve.  They  issue  from  the  side  of  the  medulla 
posterior  to  the  olivary  body  and  pass  out  of  the  skull  through  the 
jugular  foramen.  They  go  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  oesophagus, 
and  pharynx,  and  preside  over  the  functions  of  respiration,  swallow- 
ing, and  phonation.     (See  also  Fig.  200,  page  466.) 

The  origins  of  both  the  motor  and  sensory  fibres  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  are  so  intimately  mingled  with  those  of  the  vagus 
nerve  that  separation  between  them  is  impossible.  The  following  table 
of  Spencer  shows  the  probable  functions  of  these  two  nerves : 

The  Distribution  op  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Nerves. 

Afferent.  Efferfnt. 

Upper  roota,  ninth  nerve.    Respiratory  ref<ulating  fibres  ;  Cricothyroid,       stylopharyn- 

respiratory  excitinpj   fibres  ;  geal,  oesophapfus,  pharyngeal 

( inspiration )  inferior  lar^Ti-  contractors. 
Real. 

Middle  roots,  tenth  nerve.    Respiratory  inhi!)itory  fibres  ;  Gastric    branches,   bronchial 

(expiration)  bronchial.  muscles. 


PNEUMOGASTRIC 


PARSACCESSORiA. 


PLATE  XXVI. 

GLOSSOPHARYNGEAL 


LEFT  VAGUS 
TO  HEPATIC 


VAQUS 
TO  CCELIAC, 
LENtC  AND  LEFT 


Distribution  of  Right  Pneumogastric  Nerve.     (W.  Kelller.) 
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JJpBTtnL  Efferent, 

Lower  roots,  tenth  nerve,  None.  Ipferior  laryngeal,  cardiac  in- 

accessory  eleventh  nerve.  hibitory,  levator  palati. 

Spinal  accessory  eleventh  None.  Stemomastoid,  trapezius, 

nerve,  spinal  part. 

THE  TENTH  NERVE :  THE  VAaXJS  OB  PNEUMOaASTBIO  NERVE. 

This,  like  the  ninth  nerve,  contains  both  sensory  and  motor  fibres. 
Its  sensory  branches  come  from  two  ganglia  on  its  trunk,  of  which 
the  upper  ganglion  is  large,  oval,  and  resembles  the  posterior  spinal 
ganglia,  and  the  other  is  long  and  irregular,  the  cells  being  scattered 
among  the  fibres  of  the  nerve.  (Plate  XXVI.)  These  sensory  fibres 
enter  the  side  of  the  medulla  outside  of  the  olivary  bodies  and  pass  in 
several  directions.  Some  go  inward  and  backward  to  terminate  in  a 
mass  of  gray  matter  which  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  laterad  of 
the  twelfth  nerve  nucleus  in  the  medulla  and  dorsad  of  it  in  the  upper 
cord,  a  mass  which  projects  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  form- 
ing the  ala  cinerea.  This  is  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  centre.  Others 
join  the  ninth  nerve  fibres  and  enter  the  solitary  bundle,  descending 
in  it  and  ending  in  the  substantia  gelatinosa  which  borders  it  on  its 
inner  side.  From  these  nuclei  new  fibres  arise  which  enter  the  for- 
matio  reticularis  and  ascend  to  the  brain,  but  their  course  and  termi- 
nation is  yet  undetermined. 

The  motor  branches  of  the  vagus  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus 
ambiguus,  turn  inward,  curve  about  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  and 
then  turn  outward  and  make  their  exit  on  the  side  of  the  medulla, 
where  they  form  the  great  trunk  of  the  vagus  nerve. 

The  destination  of  some  of  these  sensory  and  motor  fibres  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  table,  page  668. 

There  are  also  fibres  which  pass  to  the  meningeal  branches  of  the 
fifth,  to  the  auricular  branches  of  the  seventh,  and  to  the  carotid  and 
abdominal  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

While  it  might  be  supposed  from  the  anatomical  distribution  that  a 
lesion  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  would  cause  ansesthesia  and 
paralysis  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  there 
are  no  cases  on  record  of  lesion  of  this  nerve  trunk. 

In  bulbar  paralysis  the  nuclei  of  the  nerve  are  affected,  and  paralysis 
of  the  oesophagus  and  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  the  result ;  but 
here,  too,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  sharply  between  symptoms 
due  to  lesion  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves. 

The  great  length  of  the  vagus  nerve  exposes  it  to  many  injuries  and 
to  compression  by  tumors  at  any  point  in  its  course.  Acute  neuritis 
of  the  vagus  from  cold  or  rheumatism  is  not  known  to  occur.  Certain 
poisons,  especially  that  of  diphtheria,  and  alcohol  and  certain  drugs, 
atropine,  veratrum,  aconite,  and  digitalis,  etc.,  appear  to  have  a  special 
selective  action  upon  the  nerve  and  may  produce  symptoms  referable 
to  it.  While  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  to  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
viscera  is  a  very  wide  one,  we  know  but  little  regarding  the  symptoms 
actually  produced  by  its  lesion.     The  nerve  is  a  bilateral  one  in  its 
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action,  and  in  many  cases  where  it  has  been  divided  by  stab  wounds, 
or  in  the  course  of  surgical  operations  upon  the  neck,  very  few  symp- 
toms have  ensued,  though  experiments  upon  animals  would  indicate 
that  a  division  of  the  left  nerve  should  be  attended  by  a  very  rapid 
heart  action  and  by  a  slowing  of  respiration.  This  has  occasionally 
occurred  when  surgeons  have  included  the  vagus  in  tying  the  left 
carotid  artery.  The  branches  of  the  nerve  which  pass  to  the  larynx 
and  supply  all  tlie  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  most  important,  and  their 
injury  gives  rise  uniformly  to  very  marked  symptoms.  These  symptoms 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  Gowers,  whose  table  is  so  complete 
that  it  is  here  reproduced. 


SymptiiVM, 

No  voice ;  no  cough  ;  stridor  on 
deep  inspiration  only. 

Voice  low-pitched  and  hoarse  ; 
no  cough  ;  stridor  absent  or 
slight  on  deep  breathing. 


Voice  little  changed ;  cough 
normal ;  inspiration  difficult 
and  long,  with  loud  stridor. 


Symptoms  inconclusive ;   little 
af^tion  of  voice  or  cough. 


No  voice,  perfect  cough ;    no 
stridor  or  dyspnijea. 


Signs. 

Both  cords  moderately  abducted 
and  motionless. 

One  cord  moderately  abducted 
and  motionless ;  the  other 
normal  or  even  beyond  the 
middle  line  in  phonation. 

Both  cords  near  together,  and 
during  inH])iration  not  sepa- 
rated but  even  drawn  nearer 
together. 

One  cord  near  the  middle  line, 
not  moving  during  inspira- 
tion ;  the  other  normal. 

Cords  normal  in  position,  and 
moving  normally  in  respira- 
tion, but  not  brought  together 
on  an  attempt  at  phonation. 


Lesion*, 

Total  bilateral 
palsy. 

Total    unilateral 
palsy. 


Total   abductor 
palsy. 


Unilateral    abduc- 
tor palsy. 

Adductor  palsy. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  in  ita 
long  course  around  the  aorta  is  frequently  compressed  by  aneurisms, 
and  the  result  of  such  compression  is  usuiilly  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cord  on  one  side,  with  whispering  voice  and  difficulty  of  respiration. 
The  abductors  of  the  glottis  being  paralyzed,  the  opening  of  the  glottis 
is  not  sufficient  during  tlie  act  of  respinition,  and  hence  a  whistling 
sound  or  wheeze  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  results.  In  a  few  cases  of 
injury  of  the  vagus  in  this  part  of  the  neck  some  anaesthesia  of  the 
throat  back  of  tlie  palate  has  been  observed,  together  with  disturbance 
in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  reflex  act  of  swallowing  from  irritation 
of  the  pharynx  is  also  susjK'iuled  in  these  cases. 

An  o(!casional  ])andysis  of  the  vagus  nerve  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  spasm  of  the  larynx  with  suffocation  may 
also  occuir  in  this  disciise. 

The  diagnosis  of  vagus  ])araly.sis  c^an  be  made  when  the  recurrent 
brandies  of  the  nerve  are  affected  and  disturban(»es  in  respiration  and 
in  the  voice  develo]),  or  wh(»n  there  is  a  distinct  anaesthesia  of  the 
])liarynx,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  not  due  to_  pandysia  of  thg 
palate  or  to  paralysis  of_  the  tongue,     lliipidity  of  the  heart  is  not  a 
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sufficient  sign  to  warrant  a  diagnosis,  and  there  are  no  lung,  gastric, 
or  visceral  symptoms  that  are  characteristic  of  the  disease,  the  majority 
of  the  statements  made  in  the  books  being  purely  theoretical  and  not 
based  upon  clinical  facts  or  pathological  findings. 

In  the  course  of  bulbar  paralysis  the  nuclei  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
nerves  become  involved  and  undergo  degeneration.  This  is  indicated 
clinically  by  the  development  of  respiratory  and  laryngeal  palsy  and 
by  a  very  rapid  heart  action.  These  may  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  The 
occurrence  of  hemorrliage  or  of  embolism  in  the  medulla  involving  the 
vagus  nuclei  is  the  cause  of  sudden  death  in  some  cases  of  apoplexy. 
The  vagus  nucleus  when  disturbed  in  its  function  can  no  longer  secure 
normal  breathing  or  heart  action,  hence  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  and 
intermittent  or  very  rapid  heart  action  are  supposed  to  be  symptoms 
referable  to  its  functional  disturbance.  Vomiting  is  also  supposed  to 
be  due  to  its  irritation.  This  forn^  ^f  YOTpiting  iff  °"^^^"j  ovplriQiiro^ 
not  preceded  by  nausea  and  is  very  violent,  and  is  attended  by  great 
prostration.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  tumors  or  abscess  of  the  bram 
m  any  location  and  also  in  meningitis  of  the  base. 

The  vagus  nerve  is  often  involved  in  the  course  of  multiple  neuritis 
due  to  any  of  the  numerous  causes  which  produce  that  disease.  The 
signs  of  its  implication  are  rapid  pulse,  general  vasomotor  paralysis, 
shown  by  cyanosis,  oedema,  profuse  sweating,  and  respiratory  paralysis, 
causing  irregular,  labored  breathing.  Under  these  conditions,  which 
are  of  a  very  unfavorable  prognostic  importance,  stimulation  by  alcohol, 
strychnine,  and  digitalis,  and  by  nitroglycerin  are  imperative.  (See 
page  112.) 

Spasm  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
affection  of  the  ninth  nerve,  but  is  a  functional  nervous  disease  usually 
hysterical  in  origin  or  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  oesophagus. 

THE  ELEVENTH  NERVE :  THE  SPINAL  ACOESSOBY  NERVE. 

Paralysis  of  the  Accessorius.  —  The  eleventh  nerve  arises  from  a 
long  column  of  cells  which  lie  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  anterior  horn  in 
the  upper  five  cervical  segments  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  roots  issue 
from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cord  and  ascend  to  the  brain,  where  they 
receive  further  fibres  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla,  the  acces- 
sory portion,  which  really  is  independent  of  the  nerve  and  belongs  to 
the  vagus,  and  then  make  their  exit  from  the  skull  through  the  jugular 
foramen.  It  is  rarely  injured  by  disease  within  the  spinal  canal  or 
skull,  though  fractures  and  injuries  may  affect  it.  The  usual  cause  of 
paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  cold,  injury,  or  pressure  by  tumors, 
swollen  glands,  or  abscess  in  the  neck.  I  have  seen  the  condition  in  a 
young  girl  due  to  accidental  division  of  the  nerve  when  deep-lying 
glands  were  removed  from  the  neck. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
are  paralysis  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  and  of  the  trapezius 
muscle.     The  stemo-cleido-mastoid  turns  the  head  and  elevates  the 
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chin,  so  that  when  the  right  muscle  contracts  the  patient  looks  over  his 
left  shoulder.  The  trapezius  turns  the  head  backward  and  over  toward 
the  shoulder  and  also  elevates  the  shoulder.  Other  muscles  act  in  asso- 
ciation with  these  two  muscles,  and  hence  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  causing  a  paralysis  of  these  muscles  is  not  apparent  until  the 
patient  is  examined ;  then  it  is  found  that  the  motions  which  they  ac- 
complish are  not  done  with  the  usual  amount  of  power,  and  a  slight 
amount  of  resistance  renders  the  patient  incapable  of  turning  the  head 
or  of  elevating  the  shoulder.  The  greatest  defect  lies  in  the  elevation 
of  the  arm  above  the  horizontal  line ;  the  trapezius  counteracts  the 
action  of  the  serratus,  and  if  it  is  paralyzed  the  serratus  rotates  the 
scapula  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  slight  elevation  upon  the  side 
of  the  neck  by  the  projection  upward  of  its  inner  angle.  When  the 
patient  brings  his  arm  forward  and  outward  the  edge  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  is  no  longer  held  tightly  to  the  chest,  and  hence  projects  upon 
the  back. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  the  mus- 
cles, of  the  imperfect  elevation  of  the  arm,  of  the  deformity,  and  of  the 
existence  of  reaction  of  degeneration  to  the  electrical  examination. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  removal  of  the 
cause,  and  the  treatment  is  by  massage  and  electricity.  In  cases  which 
do  not  recover  it  may  be  possible  by  appropriate  apparatus  to  pro- 
duce a  fixation  of  the  shoulder-blade  in  its  proper  position,  and  thus 
aid  in  the  movement  of  the  arm. 

Torticollis:  Wrjmeck. — Congenital  lesions  of  the  eleventh  nerve 
due  to  defects  of  development  or  injuries  at  the  time  of  birth  sometimes 
result  in  a  defective  development  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle, 
which  fails  to  grow  in  proi)ortion  to  the  other  muscles,  and  hence  be- 
comes permanently  shortened.  In  these  cases  as  the  child  grows  the 
head  is  slowly  turned  away  from  the  affected  side,  the  chin  approaching 
the  shoulder,  and  it  cannot  be  turned  straight  or  to  the  opposite  side  on 
account  of  the  permanent  shortening  of  the  affected  muscle.  In  such 
a  condition  there  is  no  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscle  and  no 
twitching  of  the  head,  but  the  lesion  is  a  wryneck  fixed  and  permanent. 
This  condition  is  easily  remedied  by  a  division  of  the  tendons  of  the 
sternomastoid  muscle,  when  the  other  muscles  secure  a  proper  position 
and  proper  movement  of  the  head.  Spasmodic  torticollis  is  described 
on  page  728. 

THE  TWELFTH  NEBVE :  THE  HTPOQLOSSAL  NERVE. 

Anatomy. — The  hypoglossid  nerve  arises  from  a  long  group  of  cells 
which  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  its  lowermost  part, 
wliere  its  walls  approach  and  where  it  closes  into  the  central  canal  of 
the  spinal  cord.  (Fig.  200.)  The  nerve  cells  are  large  and  multipolar. 
They  send  their  axones  ventrally  through  tlie  medulla,  ])assing  at  the 
side  of  the  interolivary  tract  and  pyramid  and  issuing  between  the 
j)yramid  and  the  olivary  body  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  medulla ; 
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thence  they  make  their  exit  from  the  ekiiU  tlirough  the  anterior  oon- 
dyloitl  forameu  of  the  atlas  and  pass  to  the  muscles  of  tlie  tongue.  (See 
Fig.  179,  S,  page  432,  and  Fig.  201,  page  467.) 

Paralysis  of  the  Hypoglossal  Nerve. — The  hypoglossal  nerve  is 
niruly  involved  in  leniioD.s  upon  the  bfise  of  the  brain,  thougli  occafiion- 
ally  tubereiilouH  or  syphilitic  niaesos  have  implit-ated  it.  In  such  cases 
the  vagus  nerve,  which  lies  quite  nejir  it,  is  also  involved.  It  is  not 
affected  in  multiple  neuritis. 

A  lew  cases  ol'  injury  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  have  been  recorded 
where  tliia  nerve  has  been  divided  by  stab  wounds  or  by  gunshot  wounds 
in  the  neck.  Occasional  attempts  to  cut  the  throat  result  in  a  division 
of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  Cameron^  described  such  a  case  with  great 
care.  The  autopsy  showed  tliat  the  right  hypoglossal  nerve  hud  been 
divided  just  internal  to  the  bil'urcation  of  the  carotid  artery.  The  cut 
ends  were  retracted,  the  ceutnil  end  was  bulbous,  and  the  distal  end 
was  found  in  a  state  of  advanced  degeneration.  In  this  patient  the 
right  side  of  the  tongue  was  para- 
lyzed, had  a  flabby  appearance,  ^°-  ^^■ 
and  presented  three  transverse 
wrinkles  due  to  the  atrophy ;  but 
the  tongue  could  be  moved  in  all 
directions,  though  imperfectly, 
and  with  difficulty  toward  tlie 
left.  It  protrude*!  to  the  right 
side  of  the  month  in  being  put 
out,  but  there  was  no  paralyaia  of 
taste. 

The  roots  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  are  occasionally  affected  in 
disease  located  within  the  medulla. 
They  pass  cloMe  to  the  pyramidal 
tract  and  to  the  interolivary  tract. 
These  convey,  respectively,  motor 
and  sensory  impulses  to  and  from 

the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  Right i«,ni«ir.„by onhc t™gu<,.  (Dcj.rinr.) 
hen<L«  a  form  of  alternate  paralysis 

or  alternate  aniesthesia  may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  which  destroys  one 
of  these  tracts  and  the  hypf^lossal  root.  Sucb  lesions  may  be  of 
vascular  origin  or  may  be  new  growths. 

The  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  twelfth  nerve  are  inability  to  move 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  or  to  protrude  this  oi^n  from  the  mouth. 
The  result  is  that  the  tongue  lies  motionless  within  the  mouth,  its  mus- 
cular fibres  very  often  are  in  a  state  of  fibrillary  tremor  and  the  tongue 
itself  becomes  atrophied,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds 
with  deep  grooves  between  them  which  run  lengthwise.  (Fig.  268.) 
Inasmuch  as  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  closely  interlaced  upon  the 
two  sides,  a  unilateral  hypoglosaus  paralysis  does  not  entirely  puralyze 
'  Brituh  Medical  JuomnI,  1901. 
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this  organ.  It  can  be  moved  in  the  mouthy  and  though  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  of  the  lingual  letters  is  interfered  with,  yet  unless  the 
paralysis  is  bilateral  this  is  not  very  noticeable.  In  the  act  of  pro- 
truding the  tongue  the  healthy  muscles  elevate  its  posterior  portion, 
pushing  it  outward  more  fully  on  the  nonparalyzed  side ;  hence  the 
tongue  deviates  toward  the  side  of  the  paralysis.  Chewing  and  swal- 
lowing are  not  interfered  with  by  unilateral  hypoglossus  paralysis,  but 
are  seriously  impaired  if  the  paralysis  is  bilateral.  It  is  difficult  to 
examine  the  tongue  electrically  on  account  of  its  great  sensitiveness, 
but  it  may  be  possible  to  demonstrate  a  reaction  of  degeneration  in  its 
muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  twelfth  nerve  from  disease  of  its  nucleus  may  be 
produced  as  a  part  of  the  lesion  of  bulbar  paralysis.*     (See  p.  613.) 

The  cortical  centres  for  the  movements  of  the  tongue  lie  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  motor  area,  and  are  joined  to  the  nucleus  by  fibres 
which  pass  in  the  motor  tract  anterior  in  the  capsule  and  median  in 
the  cms  to  the  tracts  for  the  arm  and  leg.  These  fibres  decussate  in 
the  raph^  of  the  medulla. 

Partial  paralysis  of  the  tongue  with  deviation  toward  the  paralyzed 
side  is  usually  an  accompaniment  of  hemiplegia,  but  in  this  case  there 
is  no  fibrillary  twitching  and  no  atrophy  in  the  tongue. 

A  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  (aphthongia) 
has  been  described  by  Charcot  ^  and  must  have  been  known  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  the  best  examples  are  found  copied  in  stone  in  some 
of  the  gargoyles  of  the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and  other  cathedrals  in 
Europe.  In  this  affection  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  contracted, 
and  as  a  result  the  tongue  is  forcibly  thrust  out  of  tlie  mouth,  either 
straight  out  if  the  spasm  is  bilateral  (the  common  form),  or  toward 
one  side  if  it  is  unilateral.  The  tongue  may  also  be  forcibly  rolled  in 
the  mouth  or  thrust  against  the  teeth.  The  spasm  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in 
attacks  lasting  a  short  time,  but  extremely  annoying  to  the  patient, 
and  is  not  usually  associated  with  any  disease  of  the  tongue,  such  as 
ulceration,  smoker's  tongue,  or  cancer.  It  has  Ix^e'n  regarded  as  a 
purely  functional,  possibly  hysterical  affection,  but  like  all  spasms  may 
be  reflex  from  some  peripheral  or  central  irritation. 

The  prognosis  is  good.  The  treatment  should  consist  of  nerve 
sedatives,  especially  bromides,  chloral,  valerian,  and  asafoetida. 

*Deut.  Zeitsch.  f.  Nervenhcilk,  Rl.  xiii.,  4. 
*leou.  de  la  Salp^tri^rc,  vol.  i.,  p.  87. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

GENERAL  DiaEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
IIULTIPLE   SCLEROSIS. 

Multiple,  or  insular,  or  (li8.s4.'miDutt^  sclerosis  is  a  disease  which 
affects  both  brain  aiid  spiual  conl  together  itt  varying  degree,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  production  of  small  plaques  or  islets  of  sclerotic 
tissue  scattered  irregularly  through  die  central  nervous  system. 

Pathology. — The  sclerotic  patt^hes  vary  from  a  millimetre  to 
several  centimetres  in  diameter  and  are  of  irregular  shape.  There 
may  be  a  hundred  or  more  such  plaques.  They  are  rarely  located 
in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  but  are  found  in  the  white  matter  beneath 
it,  in  the  centrnra  ovale  and  in  the  corpus  callosum,  and  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  basal  ganglia  ;  also  in  the  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal 
cord,  and  with  less  frequency  in  the  cereliellum  both  in  its  white  and 
gray  matter.  Sometimes  the  nerves,  both  cnmial  and  spiual,  appear 
to  be  invaded  for  a  short  distance  from  tlieir  origin. 


Fio. 
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The  sclerosis  differs  from  that  oceurring  in  other  forms  of  sclerosis, 
as  it  is  not  limited  to  definite  tracts  it  does  not  lead  to  secondary 
degeneration  in  the  various  tracts  in  which  it  may  happen  to  lie. 
This  is  because  it  spares  the  axones,  though  involving  the  medullary 
sheath  of  the  neurones.  In  a  fresh  state  the  patches  are  pinkish^ray 
and  more  translucent  than  normal  bmin  tissue.  Some  have  a  gelatin- 
ous appearance.  They  replace  the  bruin  tissue  without  increasing  its 
GTS 
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volume,  hence  are  uot  like  small  tumors.     On  scctiou  each  plaque  ill 
sharply  defined  irom  the  normal  tissue  about  it,  though  the  trausitioafl 
from  abnormal  to  normal  fibres  is  leas  sudden  when  a  single  fibre  i«r 
followed  along  its  course.     It  may  be  soft  or  hard  and  may  in  old 
teases  cut  like  cartilage.     There  are  no  long  columns  of  sclerosis,  a 
in  tabes  or  lateral  sclerosis,  but  each  islet  is  limited  in  extent. 

On  microscopic  examination  tlie  sclerotic  patch  is  seen  to  consist  o 
very  fine  neuroglia  fibres  and  glia  cells,  forming  a  leltwork  of  interk 
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ing  fibrils  with  dense  infiltnition  with  nuclei,  and  there  may  also  be  an 
increase  of  connective  tissue.  The  fibres  seem  finer  iluin  ordinary 
neuroglia  fibres,  and  are  more  abundant  in  tlie  older  cases,  the  eurly 
stage  being  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small  cells.  In  tlie  older 
cases  large  spider  cells  are  often  found.  There  is  usually  some  thick- 
ening of  the  bloodvessels.  The  neurones  tliemselves  are  singularly 
free  from  degeneration,  even  in  the  midst  of  sclerotic  patches ;  but  oc- 
casionally cell  l)odies  are  found  in  various  stages  of  degeneration  when 
the  plaque  invades  the  gray  matter,  and  fatty  globules  and  granular 
oorpusclca,  the  result  of  this  degeuemtion,  arc  then  scattered  tlirou^h 
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the  plaque  Even  by  Jiisal  **  methtxl  of  staining  there  are  found  few 
or  no  evidences  of  degtoemtion  m  the  neurones  In  winiL  region'^  a 
simple  atroph>  of  clUs  hss  betn  seen  The  ner\e  fibres  passing 
through  the  lalet  of  sclero'^is  appear  to  be  squeezed,  their  ciihbre  btmg 
redueed  but  their  eoutinuity  prLsor\ed  The  luedull  iry  sheath  is  re 
duced  matenally,  and  here  and  there  an  axone  is  broken  and  degeu 
erated.  The  result  of  the  d«^ncntion  of  the  mvehn  is  seen  in  the 
presenceot  fatty  globules  and  waxj  gmuulesm  tht  nerve  pit<.hes  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  axones  arc  preserved  and  he  naked,  adjaeent  to  one 
another,  through  the  plaqiiL,  ind  appear  is  if  the  medulUrv  sheath  liad 
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been  dissolved  off  and  absorbed.  This  peculiar  appearanee,  first  noticed 
by  Charcot,  has  been  confirined  by  all  subsequent  observers  aud  is  char- 
acteristic of  insular  sclerosis.  The  preservation  of  the  axone  explains 
the  absence  of  secondary  degenerations  in  the  various  tracts.  In  a  few 
recently  reported  cases,  probably  of  very  long  duration,  reliable  ob- 
servers have  reported  secondary  degenerations  in  both  sensory  and 
motor  tracts,  but  those  are  certainly  the  exception. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  disease  is  therefore  the  production  of  a 
peculiar  neuroglia  structure  which  is  associated  with  a  disappearance 
of  the  myelin  sheaths  of  nerve  fibres.  There  are  many  theories  in 
regard  to  thisprocess,  nooneof  which  is  generally  accepted.  Striimpell 
believes  that  it  is  a  congenital  affection  of  the  nature  of  gliosis,  not 
unlike  syringomyelia  (g.  v.\  and  that  the  nerv'e  fibres  are  afieeted 
secondarily.     He  ui^;e8  as  proof  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  childhood. 
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SchmauB  Buggestfi  tluit  inatead  of  a  prowtss  of  degeneration  of  the  ] 
myelin  sheath  there  lias  betn  a  defective  development  of  myelin  origi- 
nally, and  that  tlie  naked  fibres  have  never  developed  a  myelin  cover- 
ing, a  possibility  whieh  is  rendered  more  likely  bceause  of  the  fact  that  | 
in  the  development  of  tlie  nerve  fibres  tlie  myelin  appears  later  than 


1 


the  axone.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  expected  that  tlif 
symptoms  would  appear  in  infancy  instead  of  developing  aller  tlic  age 
of  ten  years  or  later. 

Itindfteisch  and  others,  Ribbert,  FQrstner,  Marie,  Bartsch,  and 
Schmuus  believe  that  the  process  is  vascular  Id  origin,  a  toxic  agent 
io  the  blood  affecting  first  the  vessels,  then  the  medullary  sheatli  of 
the  ner\'e8,  and  then  leading  to  a  secondary  sclerosis.  They  affirm 
that  the  plaques  lie  alniut  the  vessels,  which  otliers  deny.  Others 
affirm  tliat  a  lymph  stasis  in  the  lymph  spaces  about  the  bloodvessels 
is  the  primary  cause ;  that  these  spaces  are  crowded  with  epithelioid 
cells  which  distend  them,  hinder  the  flow  of  lymph,  and  thus  lead  U> 
swelling  and  degeueratioa  of  the  glia  cells  and  uervo  elements,  and 
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finally  to  a  sclerosis.  But  this  theory  has  met  with  little  favor,  as  the 
majority  of  observers  regard  this  lymph  stasis  as  a  result  and  not  as  a 
cause,  and  when,  imder  other  conditions,  such  lymph  stasis  occurs  it 
leads  to  a  degeneration  of  the  axis  cylinder  and  not  to  one  of  the  myelin 
sheath  only.  Charcot,  Erb,  Gk)wers,  Leyden,  Wernicke,  and  Thoma  ^ 
hold  that  the  disease  is  an  interstitial  or  glia  inflanmiation  and  that  the 
myelin  sheaths  are  destroyed  secondarily.  Leyden,'  after  a  critical 
review,  concludes  that  multiple  sclerosis  is  the  termination  of  a  chronic 
interstitial  inflammation.  Bedlich  holds  that  it  is  a  parenchymatous 
disease  in  the  myelin,  of  toxic  origin,  and  that  the  glia  formation  is 
secondary.  Andr6  Thomas*  affirms  that  it  begins  in  the  axis  cylinder 
and  affects  some  but  not  all  of  the  fibrils  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Its 
toxic  origin  is  admitted  by  all,  but  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
toxic  agent  acts  and  the  reason  for  the  limitation  of  the  lesion  and  the 
escape  of  the  distal  part  of  the  axones  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  mystery. 
Buzzard^  who  has  called  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  intermittent,  recoveries  and  relapses 
being  not  unconmion  in  his  experience,  refuses  to  admit  any  congenital 
defect  and  inclines  to  the  toxic  theory  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  disease  of  youth,  the  majority  of 
cases  developing  between  the  tenth  and  thirty-first  year.  No  age,  how- 
ever, is  exempt.  Unger  found  nineteen  cases  in  infants.  The  disease 
is  rarely  inherited,  but  two  cases  being  on  record  in  which  a  woman 
with  the  disease  had  a  child  who  showed  symptoms.  It  has  no  rela- 
tion to  sjqphilis.  Cold  and  trauma  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
active  causes,  and  many  cases  have  been  recorded  which  render  this 
probable,  recent  cases  of  Graupp  *  and  Blencke*  being  undoubtedly  trau- 
matic. Of  late,  owing  to  the  investigations  of  Marie,  more  importance 
has  been  assigned  to  infectious  and  toxic  agents,  and  now  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  disease  is  usually  a  sequal  of  some  acute  infec- 
tious disease,  typhoid,  variola,  malaria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whoop- 
ing-cough, influenza,  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism,  dysentery,  cholera, 
or  diphtheria.  It  has  been  known  to  develop  in  women  after  child- 
birth. I  have  seen  such  a  case,  and  Balint  ^  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  after  ejich  of  four  succeasive  confinements  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  followed.  Oppenheim  has  seen  cases  due  to 
poisoning  by  metallic  poisons,  especially  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  mercury, 
and  Etienne  ^  has  also  reported  one  by  carbonic  oxide  gas.  Strumpcll, 
who  believes  the  disease  to  be  of  congenital  origin  and  due  to  mal- 
development,  ascribes  little  importance  to  these  causes  and  holds  that 
they  are  merely  exciting  causes  when  the  defective  nervous  system  is 

^ZurPath.  hist,  dcr  Mult.  Sclerose,  Deut.  Zeitschr.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1900,  B(L  xviL, 
p.  2Go. 

^^Nothna^Ps  Spec.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  Bd.  x.,  p.  459. 

^liev.  Neun)loj?ique,  1900,  vol.  viii.,  p.  490. 

*The  lancet,  July  16,  1904. 

*Zur  Actiologie  der  Mult.  Sclerose,  Centralbl.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  June,  1900. 

•MonatsHchr.  f.  UnfalLsheilk.,  December,  1900. 

^Dcut.  Zeitschr.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  Bd.  xvi.,  p.  437. 

®Kev.  Neurologique,  1900,  vol.  viii.,  p.  825. 
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present.     Hoffman  was  not  able  to  find  any  cause  in  more  than  one- 
half  of  100  cases  studied.^ 

Symptoms. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  lesions  of  multiple 
sclerosis  affect  the  brain,  brain  axis,  and  spinal  cord  in  different  degrees 
in  various  cases,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  three  types  of 
the  disease  have  been  described  by  writers  according  as  symptoms  ref- 
erable to  one  of  these  parts  predominate ;  but  since  in  all  cases  which 
continue  for  a  long  time  the  terminal  result  is  about  the  same,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  these  types  as  variations  in  the  mode  of  on- 
set. It  must  also  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  great  irregularity  in  the 
development  and  course  of  cases  has  been  observed,  and  therefore  Buz- 
zard is  quite  right  in  holding  that  no  typical  picture  of  multiple  sclerosis 
can  be  drawn.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  it  is  only  by  a  process  of  exclu- 
sion of  other  forms  of  cerebral  and  spinal  disease,  and  of  hysteria  in 
particular,  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  reached.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
premise  any  statement  of  symptoms  by  calling  attention  to  a  fact  ad- 
mitted by  all  authors  that  all  cases  are  characterized  by  occasional 
complete  intermissions  in  the  symptoms,  one  or  many  disappearing 
entirely  for  months,  but  returning  later. 

The  ordinary  type  of  case,  first  described  by  Charcot,  is  of  very 
gradual  development.  The  patient  has  some  numbness  and  weakness 
in  the  legs,  which  slowly  increases  until  he  has  a  spastic  or  ataxic  or 
even  cerebellar  gait,  and  stiffness  and  paralysis  in  the  legs,  with  in- 
creased knee-jerks  and  ankle  clonus  and  Babinski's  symptom.  There 
is  usually  a  slight  difficulty  in  the  control  of  the  sphincters  which  ap- 
pears early.  The  skin  reflexes  are  often  lost.  The  gait  is  usually  like 
that  of  lateral  8(;lero.sis,  tlie  feet  being  drawn  along  the  floor  and  over- 
lapping and  th(»  legs  stiff  and  adducted.  It  may  be  a  staggering  gait 
like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  with  irregular,  uncertain  steps.  Some- 
times it  is  a  combination  of  these  two  gaits.  The  entire  body  sways 
in  walking,  which  is  due  to  an  irregular  coutrac^tion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk,  producing  what  Oppenheim  has  termed  "  vascillation."  At 
the  same  time  a  tremor,  or  rather  a  jerky,  irregular  action  of  the  hands, 
appears,  which  is  increased  by  effort  both  to  hold  them  still  and  to 
perform  any  fine  motion.  The  rate  of  the  tremor  is  from  five  to  seven 
per  second.  This  is  termed  by  tlie  Germans  an  "  intentional  tremor." 
It  does  not  occur  when  the  hands  are  at  rest,  but  gets  worse  and  worse 
as  they  are  used,  the  motions  being  more  and  more  extensive,  until 
finally  the  patient  makes  irregular,  jerky  motions  and  cannot  attain 
his  end.  When  he  ceases  to  try  the  tremor  stops.  Tlius  he  spills  all 
the  water  from  a  glass  in  attempting  to  drink,  and  is  unable  to  adjust 
his  clothing  or  to  write.  The  entire  arm  and  forearm  share  in  this 
tremor.  Occasionally  this  tremor  is  confined  to  one  side.  The  arms 
may  become  weak  and  stiff,  but  this  is  rare. 

At  the  same  time  a  marked  defect  in  speech  develops,  known  as 
scanning  speech.  It  is  a  slow,  jerky  utterance  of  words,  with  pauses 
between  words  or  between  syllables,  and  a  forced  effort  to  pronounce, 

*Deut.  Zeitwhr.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1902,  BcL  xxi.,  p.  1. 
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which  leads  to  unusual  accentuation  and  possibly  to  a  clipping  of  words, 
so  that  they  are  not  fully  uttered.  There  may  be  also  a  tremor  of  the 
face  and  of  the  tongue,  and  tremor  of  the  vocal  cords  has  been  seen  by 
the  laryngoscope.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tremor  or  queer,  jerky  move- 
ment of  the  head  which  can  be  produced  if  the  patient  looks  up  or 
turns  his  head.  This  may  occur,  like  a  senile  nodding,  when  the 
patient  is  at  rest,  the  mere  act  of  supporting  the  head  being  enough  of 
a  voluntary  act  to  start  the  tremor. 

Nystagmus  on  lateral  or  upward  movement  of  the  eyeballs  appears 
early,  and  later  may  occur  when  no  motion  is  made.  This  is  found  in 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  pupils  are  often  unequal  and  may  be 
contracted,  but  always  respond  to  light.  Strabismus,  due  to  a  weak- 
ness of  one  or  more  ocular  muscles,  usually  the  externi,  is  an  occasional 
symptom.  This  may  only  become  evident  on  conjugate  movements  of 
the  eyes  to  one  side.  Temporary  attacks  of  blindness  may  occur, 
which  are  oft«n  followed  by  a  permanent  condition  due  to  optic  atrophy ; 
in  fact,  optic  atrophy  may  be,  as  in  tabes,  the  earliest  symptom,  as 
shown  by  cases  of  Bruns  and  Stolling,^  and  is  found  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  (52  per  cent,  Utthoff).  It  is  usually  a  partial  atrophy  and 
causes  a  narrowing  of  the  visual  field  or  scotoma  rather  than  total 
blindness.  The  outer  or  the  inner  halves  of  the  disk  are  pale,  or  the 
entire  disk  may  be  white  and  sharply  defined.  There  is  also  a  change 
in  color  vision,  red  and  green  being  lost  before  blue  and  yellow,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  the  order  observed  in  hysteria.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  defects  of  vision  in  multiple  sclerosis  that  they  vary  from  day  to 
day,  at  times  disappearing  entirely. 

Vertigo  is  a  common  symptom,  deafness  is  rare.  Mental  disturb- 
ance is  frequently  observed.  There  is  a  sense  of  well-being  and  a 
boastfulness  without  delusions  which  suggests  paresis.  There  is  a  lack 
of  control  of  the  emotions.  At  times  there  is  involuntary  laughing, 
which  is  causeless  and  which  annoys  the  patient,  but  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. There  is  imperfect  memory  and  a  manifest  weakening  in  the 
power  of  reasoning  and  of  judgment.  In  some  cases  (25  per  cent.) 
attacks  of  epilepsy  or  of  apoplexy  with  subsequent  aphasia  or  hemi- 
plegia occur.  ParsBsthesia  is  occasionally  complained  of,  but  anses- 
thesia  is  rarely  observed.     Pains  sometimes  give  the  patients  distress. 

In  some  cases  the  spastic  paraplegia  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
loss  of  control  of  the  sphincters,  ataxia,  trophic  disturbances  in  the 
joints  and  skin,  and  bed-sores  make  it  evident  that  the  spinal  cord  is 
the  part  chiefly  involved,  and  in  these  cases  the  other  symptoms  of  bul- 
bar and  cerebral  nature  may  be  slow  in  developing,  or  may  not  occur 
before  the  patient  dies. 

In  some  cases  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  the  first  to  appear,  espe- 
cially scanning  speech  and  hemiplegic  attacks  of  temporary  duration. 
It  is  in  these  patients  that  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  of  paresis  or  of 
cerebral  softening,  and  only  after  months  or  years,  when  the  bulbar 
and  spinal  symptoms  develop,  is  the  right  diagnosis  reached.     The  fact 

^Monatsschr.  f.  Psych,  u.  Nearologie,  1900,  B(L  vii.,  p.  89. 
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that  other  symptoms  of  paresis  do  not  appear  within  a  year  of  the 
onset  and  that  the  physical  signs  of  paresis  are  absent  may  aid  in  the 
differentiation  between  tlie  two  diseases. 

In  a  third  tj'pe  of  cases  the  bulbar  symptoms  precede  all  others,  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  atrophy  of  the 
tongue,  polyuria,  and  glycosuria,  and  attacks  of  suffocation  may  occur. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
slow  but  continuous  progress  in  the  symptoms,  and  after  some  years 
the  patient  becomes  helpless,  and  finally  dies  of  some  intercurrent  dis- 
ease*. In  these  cases  Ae  typical  symptoms  are  so  evident  that  the 
diagnosis  is  simple.  In  other  cases  tliere  is  a  slow  onset  of  the  spinal 
symptoms  which  increase  in  intensity,  and  there  are  sudden  attacks  of 
an  epileptic  or  apoplectic  type,  or  sudden  attacks  of  blindness  which 
may  subside.  In  still  other  cases  there  are  remissions  in  all  the  symp- 
toms which  may  be  so  complete  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  of  recovery,  and 
recurrence  takes  place  only  after  some  months  or  even  years.  Buzzard  ^ 
who  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  an  intermittent 
course  of  the  symptoms  reports  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  appeared 
five  times  in  the  same  patient,  each  time  following  a  pregnancy  and 
each  time  subsiding  entirely  after  several  mouths'  duration.  In  other 
cases  the  onset  is  rapid,  many  symptoms  appearing  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  subsiding  and  recurring  in  a  series  of  attacks.  And  lastly, 
there  are  cases  which  are  said  to  go  on  to  complete  recovery  by  gradual 
subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms.  Patients  have  died  witliin  two  years 
of  the  onset.  Others  have  lived  for  twenty  years  or  more.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  multiplicity  of  the  symptoms  and  their  very  irregular 
course  makes  any  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  multiple  sclerosis  quite 
hazardous.  It  is  also  evident  that  a  diagnosis  can  only  be  reached  in 
the  obscure  cases  by  careful  and  long  observation  and  by  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  all  other  organic  and  also  some  functional  diseases. 

The  interest  which  unusual  cases  of  disease  excites  has  led  to  the 
report  of  many  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  in  literature.  As  a  fact,  it 
is  a  very  rare  affection.  In  my  clinic  but  109  cases  have  been  seen 
among  81,o02  patients,  and  in  my  private  practice  the  ratio  is  about 
the  same.^  Hence  to<3  great  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the 
space  occupied  by  the  disease  in  literature. 

In  one  patient,  a  male  aged  thirty-five  years,  no  cause  could  be  as- 
certained. The  first  symptom  noticed  was  a  staggering  gait  quite  like 
that  of  a  drunken  man,  which  was  not  increased  by  dosing  the  eyes 
and  was  not  accompanicHl  by  any  change  in  the  knee-jerks.  After  this 
had  been  ])resent  for  some  months  the  man's  friends  noticed  a  change 
in  his  S{)eech  which  soon  became  typically  scanning  in  character.  Then 
it  was  noticed  that  there  was  a  change  in  his  manner,  so  that  he  gave 
the  impression  of  being  weak-minded  and  silly,  laughed  at  everything 
which  was  said  to  him,  and  did  not  appear  to  appre<;iate  his  condition. 
Examination  showed  lateral  nystiignius  but  no  optic  atrophy  or  ocular 

1  The  lancet,  July  Ifi,  1904. 

*  JellifTe,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  July,  1904. 
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palsy  and  no  actual  paralysis.  These  symptoms  had  been  ooming  on 
for  a  year  at  the  time  I  saw  him^  and  had  not  been  intermittent,  and 
were  not  affected  by  treatment. 

In  a  second  patient,  male,  aged  twenty-four  years,  no  cause  could 
be  found.  The  first  symptom  was  vertigo,  which  was  increased  by 
walking,  and  caused  an  irregular  ataxic  gait.  Soon  after  a  tremor 
began  in  the  left  hand  which  soon  extended  to  the  left  leg  and  increased 
his  ataxic  gait,  so  that  by  the  end  of  six  months  he  staggered  constantly 
and  could  hardly  dress  himself.  This  tremor  was  increased  by  any 
mental  effort,  by  emotion,  or  by  any  active  movement.  Ten  months 
after  the  onset  he  noticed  a  disturbance  of  vision  which  was  not  due  to 
optic  atrophy,  but  was  produced  by  a  lateral  nystagmus,  which  was 
constant  in  looking  at  any  object  or  on  turning  his  eyes.  About  the 
same  time  typical  scanning  speech  was  noticed  by  his  wife*  This 
patient  had  no  sensory  disturbance,  no  paralysis,  and  no  mental  symp- 
toms, but  all  his  symptoms  were  rapidly  increasing  in  intensity. 

A  third  patient,  a  woman  aged  twenty-five  years,  had  suffered  for 
three  years  when  first  seen.  Her  symptoms  began  with  tremor,  first 
noticed  in  her  head  and  neck,  then  in  her  hands,  and  finally  in  her 
body  and  legs,  which  was  followed  by  the  slow  development  of  a 
spastic  gait  attended  by  increased  knee-jerks.  During  the  third  year 
lateral  nystagmus  and  scanning  speech  appeared.  Her  pupils  and  op- 
tic nerves  were  normal,  and  she  had  no  mental  symptoms,  and  her 
condition  had  remained  stationary  for  some  months  when  last  se^n. 

A  fourth  patient,  a  woman  aged  thirty  years,  had  suffered  for  four 
years.  She  had  always  been  delicate,  though  she  came  of  strong  stock 
and  had  no  illness  prior  to  this  one.  Her  symptoms  began  with  stiff- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  legs,  which  in  six  months  had  developed  into 
a  spastic  paraplegia  with  extreme  contractures  and  loss  of  control  of 
the  sphincters.  Then  severe  vomiting  and  indigestion  began,  which 
weakened  her  greatly,  and  for  some  time  she  had  to  be  nourished  by 
enemata.  Then  for  three  months  she  lay  in  a  state  of  semiconscious- 
ness, being  fed  by  rectum,  her  bowels  and  bladder  being  evacuated 
artificially.  Of  this  period  she  had  no  recollection,  and  it  was  Mrith 
difficulty  that  she  was  kept  alive.  This  condition  and  the  paralysis 
were  supposed  to  be  hysterical,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  orthopedic 
apparatus  to  extend  the  contractured  legs  and  to  get  her  to  walk. 
During  this  treatment,  which  lasted  six  months,  her  hands  began  to 
tremble,  her  speech  became  scanning,  her  eyesight  became  poor,  and 
she  saw  double.  Attempts  to  stand  caused  great  shaking  of  the  entire 
body  and  head,  but  became  more  and  more  successful,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  walk  with  the  support  of  two  persons,  and  recovered  control 
of  her  sphincters.  After  three  months  of  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  her 
memory  begim  to  fail  and  her  control  over  her  emotions  was  much 
weakened.  Then  the  intentional  tremor  increased  rapidly,  so  that  no 
voluntiiry  movement  was  possible.  There  was  no  paralysis  of  the 
limbs  when  I  saw  her.  There  was  a  loss  of  knee-jerks,  nystagmus, 
paralysis  of  the  left  external  rectus,  no  loss  of  pupil  reflex,  vision  was 
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perfect,  there  was  marked  tremor  of  the  intention  type,  and  typical 
scanning  speech.     Her  manner  was  childish  and  hysterical. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  from  locomotor  ataxia,  spastic  para- 
plegia ataxic  paraplegia,  and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  is  to  be 
made  (1)  by  the  appearance  of  bulbar  symptoms  and  cerebral  symp- 
toms, which  do  not  occur  in  these  diseases — e,  g,,  scanning  speech, 
nystagmus,  and  lack  of  mental  activity,  and  an  emotional  state ;  (2) 
by  the  lack  of  many  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  these 
diseases  ;  (3)  by  the  course  of  the  case  with  remissions  which  do  not 
occur  in  these  affections.  The  diagnosis  from  cerebral  disease,  from 
paresis,  multiple  softening  due  to  atheroma  and  brain  tumor  is  to  be 
made  by  the  presence  of  intentional  tumor  and  a  scanning  speech  which 
does  not  resemble  the  trembling,  indistinct  pronunciation  of  the 
paretic ;  the  absence  of  severe  dementia ;  the  absence  of  delusions ; 
the  absence  of  headache,  vomiting,  and  choked  disks ;  the  preserva- 
tion of  pupil  action ;  the  intermittence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
irregular  course  of  the  case.  Toxic  tremors  and  paralysis  agitans 
never  resemble  intentional  tremor  and  lack  all  other  symptoms  of 
multiple  sclerosis.  The  diagnosis  from  hysteria  may  be  at  all  times 
difficult,  especially  as  hysterical  manifestations  frequently  occur  in  the 
course  of  multiple  sclerosis.  Both  diseases  occur  in  young  persons, 
though  hysteria  is  more  common  in  women  and  multiple  sclerosis  in 
men.  Both  diseases  may  follow  an  emotional  shock,  or  a  trauma,  or 
an  infectious  disease.  Both  present  a  multitude  of  incongruous  symp- 
toms which  come  and  go  suddenly  without  apparent  reason,  and 
manifest  great  changes  in  character  and  course.  Scanning  speech  and 
intentional  tremor  have  been  seen  in  hysteria.  Nystagmus  is  never 
an  hysterical  symptom  ;  optic  atrophy  is  never  hysterical ;  the  peculiar 
oscillation  of  the  head  and  body  is  not  seen  in  hysteria,  and  loss  of 
control  of  the  sphincters  is  never  hysterical.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
a  study  of  the  individual,  her  heredity,  nature,  character,  and  her 
surroundings,  and  the  discovery  of  the  stigmata  of  hysteria  will  enable 
a  diagnosis  to  be  reached,  though  Buzzard,  Oppenheim,  and  every 
specialist  has  been  obliged  to  confess  to  occasional  mistakes  in  diagnosis 
which  were  apparently  inevitable.  The  knowledge  of  tlie  possibility 
of  such  mistakes  should  intensify  the  effort  to  obtain  objective  proof 
of  the  existence  of  multiple  sclerosis.  So  long  as  subjective  symp- 
toms only  are  present  or  symptoms  which  can  be  voluntarily  simulated 
no  one  can  be  certain  of  a  diagnosis. 

There  is  a  condition  described  by  Westphal  as  "  pseudo-sclerosis  ^' 
which  presents  symptoms  almost  identical  with  multiple  sclerosis,  yet 
in  which  no  lesions  have  been  found.  In  this  condition  the  mental 
symptoms,  delirium  and  an  apathetic  state  going  on  to  moderate 
dementia,  appear  early  and  are  more  marked  than  in  multiple  sclerosis ; 
the  tremor  is  a  slow  one,  the  movements  being  but  two  to  three  to  the 
second,  and  may  occur  during  rest ;  all  movements,  even  speech,  are 
unusually  deliberate ;  nystagmus  and  optic  atrophy  do  not  develop. 
Marie  considers  this  disease  of  Westphal  as  a  form  of  hysteria,  but 
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Strumpell,  who  has  studied  two  oases,  supports  Westphal's  contention 
that  it  is  a  neurosis,  not  hysterical  in  origin.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
new  histological  methods  may  reveal  a  lesion  as  yet  not  discovered  and 
as  widespread  as  is  multiple  sclerosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  multiple  sclerosis  from  Marie's  form  of  hereditary 
cerebellar  ataxia  requires  consideration,  since  both  diseases  develop  in 
youth,  both  are  attended  by  ataxia,  nystagmus  and  tremor  of  the  head, 
body,  and  limbs,  and  by  mental  failure.  In  multiple  sclerosis  some 
spastic  paraplegia  usually  precedes  the  ataxia ;  this  is  not  often  of 
cerebellar  type,  and  is  attended  by  ex£4ggerated  reflexes.  In  multiple 
sclerosis  optic  atrophy  is  common,  but  it  has  not  been  observed  in 
Marie's  disease.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  steadily  progressive  in 
Marie's  disease,  while  in  multiple  sclerosis  intermissions  and  remissions 
are  the  rule. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  multiple  sclerosis  is  unfavorable  for 
recovery,  but  the  condition  does  not  make  rapid  progress,  and  as 
remissions  in  the  symptoms  occur  spontaneously  some  relief  from  time 
to  time  may  be  promised.  In  a  few  cases  the  symptoms  have  subsided 
and  have  not  returned  for  several  years.  The  cases  which  have  been 
reported  as  cured  belong  to  this  form.  The  earlier  its  development  in 
life  the  better  is  the  chance  of  its  arrest.  Even  blindness  has  been 
known  to  subside,  and,  as  the  optic  atrophy  is  never  total,  some 
degree  of  vision  may  be  assured.  The  appearance  of  bulbar  symp- 
toms should  always  give  rise  to  apprehension,  as  some  cases  of  rapidly 
fatal  termination  from  paralysis  of  deglutition  or  from  respiratory 
failure  have  been  recorded. 

Treatment.  —  It  is  essential  that  patients  should  avoid  physical 
exertion,  and  a  rest  cure  often  helps  greatly  to  arrest  the  disease. 
Even  voluntary  movements  of  the  hands  and  too  much  talking  may 
be  avoided.  The  nutrition  must  be  kept  at  the  best  possible  point, 
fresh  air,  good  food,  tepid  or  alcohol  sponge  baths,  massage,  and  all 
kinds  of  tonics  being  employed  to  increase  the  store  of  energy.  As 
a  rule,  very  hot  baths  are  to  be  avoided,  also  cold  shocks.  A  daily 
bath  at  OO""  F.,  followed  by  rubbing,  and  salt  baths  at  95°  F.  are  of 
much  service.  These  patients  do  well  at  Nauheim  and  in  water-<;ure 
establishments.  Greneral  galvanization  has  been  thought  to  be  of  use. 
In  regard  to  the  use  of  drugs,  I  have  seen  apparent  benefit  follow  the 
use  of  arsenic,  quinine,  and  salicin,  and  would  urge  these  remedies, 
which  may  be  used  in  succession  two  weeks  at  a  time.  Cod-liver  oil 
is  also  of  service.  There  is  little  effect  to  be  expecteil  from  the  use 
of  mercury  or  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Nitrate  of  silver,  once  highly 
praised,  has  been  abandoned. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

SYPHILIS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  produced  by  : 

1.  Syphilitic  endarteritis. 

2.  Direct  action  of  the  syphilitic  poison  or  its  toxin  upon  the 
nervous  system. 

3.  Syphilitic  exudations  in  the  meninges. 

4.  Syphilitic  deposits  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  nerves. 
6.  Hereditary  syphilis. 

These  lesions  are  usually  the  result  of  a  chronic  syphilitic  condition 
rather  than  of  the  primary  effect  of  the  poison.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  they 
develop  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis,  though  occasionally  they 
appear  early. 

1.  Syphilitic  endarteritis  produces  a  progressive  diminution  in  the 
calibre  of  the  bloodvessels,  both  in  the  arteries,  as  Heubner  has  shown, 
and  in  the  veins,  as  Rieder  has  shown.  This  causes  a  state  of  ansemia 
and  malnutrition  of  the  part  of  the  ner^'ous  system  supplied  by  the 
vessels  affected,  and  leads  to  thrombosis  followed  by  locjilized  softening 
in  the  area  cut  off  from  its  blood  supply.  The  symptoms  of  this  con- 
dition are,  in  the  early  stage,  those  of  malnutrition  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord  and  imperfect  action  in  the  regions  affected.  The  patients 
present  at  first  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  and  later  slight  temporary 
suspension  of  functions,  such  as  temporary  aphasia,  numbness  in  one 
limb  or  in  one-half  of  tlie  body,  a  condition  of  weakness  not  amount- 
ing to  paralysis  in  one  limb  or  one-half  of  the  bmly,  double  vision,  or 
vertigo,  or  symptoms  of  transverse  myelitis,  followed  by  the  second- 
ary degenerations  which  it  sets  up.  Stimulants  to  the  heart  relieve 
these  symptoms,  but  after  a  time,  if  a  thrombosis  occurs,  the  symptoms 
of  cerebral  apoplexy  or  myelitis  suddenly  appear.  After  such  an  apo- 
plectic attack  a  partial  recovery  may  ensue,  but  as  a  spot  of  softening 
in  the  brain  or  cord  is  usually  left,  a  complete  recovery  is  not  to  be 
expected  ;  hence  the  fact  that  a  syphilitic  lesion  which  can  be  removed 
by  trejitment  is  the  cause  of  the  apoplectic  attack  does  not  warrant  a 
more  favorable  prognosis  in  such  crises.  It  is  not  necessjiry  to  recount 
the  symptoms  of  thrombosis  in  the  brain  or  spinal  conl,  as  they  do  not 
differ  in  syphilitic  cases  from  those  in  other  types.  Hence  the  reader 
is  referrcHl  to  the  chapters  on  vascular  diseases  of  the  brain  and  on 
myelomalacia.     (See  Figs.  213  and  214.) 

2.  The  toxic  effec^ts  of  syphilis  on  the  nervous  system  are  mani- 
fested in  some  cases  by  general  disturbantres  of  function,  which  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  of  various  tyjxis.     As  a  rule,  in 
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syphilitic  neurasthenia  the  symptoms  appear  to  be  worse  toward  even- 
ing, and  insomnia  is  more  persistent  tiian  any  other  symptom ;  hence 
in  general  neurasthenia  with  insomnia  any  syphilitic  element  must  be 
looked  for  and  treated  before  the  neura^henia  can  be  cured.  Neuras- 
thenia may  occur  in  syphilitic  persons  without  any  direct  connection 
with  the  syphilis,  which  at  the  time  may  be  latent.  A  test  of  treat- 
ment is  the  only  one  enabling  a  differential  diagnosis  to  be  made. 

The  most  serious  effects  of  the  syphilitic  toxins  upon  tlie  nervous 
system  are  seen  in  the  progressive  degenerations  which  develop  slowly 
many  years  after  the  initial  lesion.  These  degenerations  may  appear 
in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  leading  to  paresis  (see  page  645),  or  in  the 
lateral  tracts  of  the  cord,  leading  to  syphilitic  spastic  paraplegia  (see 
page  273),  or  in  the  posterior  sensory  neurones  in  the  spinal  ganglia, 
leading  to  locomotor  ataxia  (see  page  279).  They  may  also  appear  as 
diffuse  degenerative  processes  affecting  both  motor  and  sensory  neu- 
rones, as  in  transverse  dorsal  myelitis  (see  page  340),  in  bulbar  paral- 
ysis (see  page  611),  or  in  dementia.  In  all  these  diseases,  while  the 
causative  factor  may  be  evidently  syphilitic,  the  symptoms  produced, 
the  course  of  the  case,  and  the  effects  of  treatment  may  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  in  the  ordinary  non-syphilitic  type.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  these  degenerative  affections  antisyphilitic  treatment  has 
no  power  to  alter  the  course  of  the  case,  and  the  prognosis  in  all  is 
extremely  unfavorable, 

3.  Syphilitic  exudations  into  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  syphilitic  meningitis  are  exceedingly  common  as  a  sequel  of 
syphilitic  disease.  From  two  to  ten  years  after  the  infection  gummy 
exudations  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain,  but  are  more  frequent 
upon  the  base  of  the  brain  and  about  the  crus  and  pons.  The  glue- 
like substance  is  deposited  rapidly  and  extensively  through  the  men- 
inges, producing  pressure  upon  the  subjacent  brain  or  upon  the  cranial 
nerves,  or  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  causing  suspension  of  func- 
tion in  the  parts  compressed.  Whether  the  syphilitic  exudation  takes 
the  form  of  a  soft  or  of  a  hard  tumor,  it  produces  the  regular  symptoms 
of  tumor  of  the  brain  (see  page  586)  or  of  the  spinal  cord  (see  page 
388).  Gummy  exudations  may  also  occur  in  the  nerves,  the  optic  and 
oculomotor  being  the  nerves  most  liable  to  this  affection.  (See  Fig. 
239  ;  see  also  page  710.) 

The  pressure  upon  the  vessels  produced  by  syphilitic  exudations 
adds  to  the  complexity  of  the  symptoms.  The  course  of  the  case  is 
more  rapid  in  its  onset  than  that  of  tumor  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
but  resembles  it  in  all  other  respects.  From  a  study  of  the  general 
and  local  symptoms  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  that  the  tumor  is 
syphilitic  in  origin.  But  in  any  case  of  tumor  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord  it  is  well  to  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  if  the 
symptoms  subside  rapidly  under  inunctions  of  mercury  and  large  doses 
of  i(>dide  of  potash  the  conclusion  that  the  tumor  was  a  gumma  is  justi- 
fiable. The  prognosis  is  good  in  the  majority  of  cases,  though  relapses 
are  frequent. 
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4.  Syphilitic  deposits  in  the  brain  itself  may  be  of  the  nature  of 
small  disseminated  spots,  producing  chronic  indurative  or  sclerotic  proc- 
esses or  small  regions  of  softening.  The  symptoms  of  this  affection 
are  identical  with  those  of  general  paresis,  and  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  paresis  by  the  result  of  treatment.  (See  page  551.)  When  these 
disseminated  spots  are  located  in  the  cerebral  axis  or  in  the  spinal  cord 
they  produce  symptoms  which  are  identical  with  those  of  multiple 
sclerosis.  (See  page  680.)  When  they  occur  on  or  in  the  nerve  roots 
or  nerve  trunks  they  cause  symptoms  of  neuritis.  In  all  cases  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment  meets  witfi  success. 

5.  Hereditary  syphilis  manifests  itself  in  any  or  all  of  the  lesions 
already  described,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  combination  of  disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  of  the  meninges  is  found.  It  occasionally  produces  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  atrophy  or  the  symptoms  of  multiple  cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis  in  children,  and  in  either  of  these  conditions  this  fact 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  if  other  signs  of  hereditary  syphilis  are  dis- 
covered this  element  must  be  considered  in  the  treatment.  Many  anom- 
alies of  development  of  the  brain  and  some  cases  of  hydrocephalus 
are  clearly  traceable  to  syphilis. 

It  is  evident  then,  from  this  summary  that  syphilis  of  the  nervous 
system  manifests  itself  by  many  different  kinds  of  lesion  and  produces 
many  different  types  of  symptoms.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  during  the  past  few  years,  the  works  of  Fournier,*  Rumpf,* 
Oppenheim,*  and  Nonnc*  having  forced  its  importance  upon  the  notice 
of  physicians.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing 
pathognomonic  about  any  disciise  of  the  nervous  system  to  convince 
one  that  it  is  syphilitic,  and  hence  it  seems  sufficient  in  this  chapter  to 
refer  to  the  various  chapters  in  which  the  different  diseases  traceable 
to  syphilis  are  described.  The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  nervous 
system  is  described  on  page  319. 

'  La  syphilis  du  cerveau,  Paris,  1879. 

*Die  8jT)hilitiHche  Erkrankungen  der  Nervensystems,  Wiesbaden,  1887. 

•Oppenneim,  Lehrbuch  der  Nervenkrankheiten,  1902. 

*  Syphilis  und  Nervensystem,  Berlin,  1902. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

PACHYMENINGITIS  AND  MENINGEAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

Pachymeningitis  or  inflammatioQ  of  the  dura  mater,  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  external  or  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura,  or  may  in- 
volve both  surfaces  at  once. 

PAOHTMENINGITIS  EXTERNA. 

Pachymeningitis  externa  occurs  as  a  result  of  fractures  of  the  skull, 
or  follows  any  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  such  as  caries, 
especially  afler  ear  disease,  syphilitic  exostoses,  tumors  invading  the 
bones,  and  erysipelas  of  the  face. 

In  septic  cases  it  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  between 
the  dura  and  the  bone.  The  only  s}rmptoms  produced  are  those  of  the 
original  causative  disease,  and  local  pain,  which  may  be  increased  by 
pressure  and  by  percussion.  In  these  cases  trephining  will  lead  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  pus. 

It  may  take  the  form  of  a  connective-tissue  proliferation,  causing  a 
thickening  which  is  permanent. 

In  a  few  cases  a  firm  adhesion  between  the  dura  and  the  cranial 
bones,  with  the  production  of  bony  deposits  and  a  solidification  of  the 
diploe,  has  been  found.  This  may  occur  in  early  life  and  lead  to  the 
development  of  chronic  headache  with  many  neurasthenic  and  hys- 
terical symptoms  which  resist  all  forms  of  treatment. 

PAOHTMENINGITIS  INTEBNA. 

Etiology. — This  disease  may  result  from  the  same  causes  as  pachy- 
meningitis externa,  especially  from  trauma,  or  may  be  a  sequel  of  it. 
It  is  never  possible  in  life  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  two  con- 
ditions. It  may  be  a  sequel  of  sunstroke.  It  has  been  found  in  many 
cases  of  chronic  insanity,  especially  in  paretic  and  senile  dementia.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  clironic  alcoholism.  It  has  been  found  in  cases 
of  purpuni  and  in  persons  dying  of  various  infectious  and  wasting  dis- 
eases ;  a  causal  connection,  however,  has  not  been  established.  It  may 
be  due  to  syphilis. 

Pathology.  —  The  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  layer  of 
the  dura  is  the  production  of  a  thin  vascular  membrane  covering  it 
like  a  veil.  The  vessels  in  this  are  extremely  delicate  and  rupture 
easily.  As  a  result  a  hsematoma  forms,  flat  and  thin,  but  of  sufficient 
size  to  compress  the  brain  beneath  and  to  cause  sjinptoms.  Some 
pathologists  believe  that  in  cases  of  haematoma  the  hemorrliage  from 
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congested  vessels  occurs  first,  then  the  clot  becomes  organized  and 
adherent  to  the  dura,  and  then  new  vessels  form  in  it.  Bevan  Lewis 
believes  this  to  be  the  invariable  case  in  the  chronic  insane.  The  new 
membrane  may  be  limited  in  extent  or  quite  large.  It  may  lie  on  any 
part  of  the  dura.  If  the  condition  goes  on  for  some  time  several  layers  of 
new  tissue  miiy  form  until  the  dura  is  several  times  its  ordinary  thickness. 
In  such  a  thickened  series  of  layers  flat  hsematomata  are  often  found. 
The  age  of  the  various  layers  can  be  determined  by  their  degree  of 
hardness  and  vascularity.  In  the  older,  deeper  layers  there  may  be 
thin  deposits  of  bone.  In  the  superficial  layers  there  is  occasionally 
an  adhesion  to  the  pia.  This  is  the  condition  found  in  chronic  alco- 
holism and  in  terminal  dementia. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  may  be  present  for  years  as  a  chronic 
condition,  causing  dull  headaches  only  or  slight  difficulty  in  thinking, 
with  impaired  memory,  and  may  not  be  diagnosticated.  It  is  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  hemorrhages  which  produce  symptoms  of  a  temporary 
apoplexy  that  the  suspicion  may  be  awakened  of  a  pachymeningitis 
hemorriiagica.  Thus  an  alcoholic  subject  who  had  had  a  sunstroke  and 
had  at  various  times  suffered  from  blows  on  the  head  complained  for 
some  weeks  of  severe  headaches,  and  suddenly  had  an  attack  of  left 
hemiplegia  attended  by  vomiting  and  a  short  general  convulsion.  In 
the  course  of  two  weeks  all  signs  of  the  hemiplegia  subsided  and  it  was 
evident  that  no  destru(!tion  of  brain  tissue  had  occurred.  His  head- 
aches continued  and  four  months  after  the  first  attack  a  second  with 
right  hemiplegia  and  aphasia  occurred  which  proved  fatal.  The  au- 
topsy showed  an  extensive  pachymeningitis  interna  with  a  large  recent 
hsematoma  on  the  left  side  and  evidences  of  an  old  one  on  the  right 
side.  In  any  case  where  apoplectic  symptoms  occur  and  subside 
rapidly  the  possibility  of  hsematoma  must  be  considered.  During  tlie 
attack  and  immediately  after  it  the  diagnosis  of  apoplexy  is  the  only 
one  possible.  The  pupil  is  dilated  on  the  side  of  lesion,  the  head 
and  eyes  may  turn  toward  the  lesion,  and  a  rigid  state  of  the  limbs  may 
exist  for  some  hours  after  the  attack. 

The  course  of  a  C4ise  in  pachymeningitis  is  sometimes  very  slow. 
The  patient  may  suffer  for  several  years  from  occasional  attacks  of 
severe  hcjidache  lasting  several  days  and  then  gradually  subsiding,  but 
leaving  him  with  disagreeable  cerebml  sensations  and  a  sense  of  inability 
to  do  his  work.  He  may  be  aware  of  difficulty  in  fixing  his  attention 
upon  business  or  matters  of  importance,  and  may  suffer  from  difficulty 
in  recollecting  recent  events.  He  may  manifest  all  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  neurasthenia  with  occasional  attacks  of  vertigo  and  prostra- 
tion. As  time  go<\s  on  he  may  have  sudden  attacks  of  unconsciousness, 
with  or  without  twitching  of  a  general  character  of  the  limbs,  or  with 
a  tme  Jacksonian  epileptic  attack,  and  after  such  an  attack  he  may  be 
much  prostrated  for  ton  days  or  two  weeks,  being  confused  mentally, 
or  almost  stuporous,  or  being  very  irritable  and  restless.  Then  all  these 
symptoms  may  subside  and  he  may  return  to  a  state  of  apparent  health 
and  even  be  able  to  go  back  to  business.     But  even  when  apparently 
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well  he  will  be  known  by  those  who  are  most  intimately  associated 
with  him  to  show  some  changes  in  disposition  and  character  which  are 
unnatural.  After  a  period  varying  from  six  months  to  a  year  the 
headaches  may  reappear,  convulsions  may  be  repeated,  and  inability 
to  think  and  remember  may  again  become  noticeable.  Attacks  of 
hemiplegia,  or  of  hemianopsia,  or  of  aphasia  may  follow,  and  the 
patient  may  again  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  invalidism.  It  is  seldom 
that  two  remissions  occur,  but  they  have  been  observed.  Finally,  all 
the  symptoms  become  intensified,  the  headache  becomes  continuous, 
the  mental  dulness  becomes  more  marked,  and  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  go  to  bed,  where  he  lies  in  a  state  of  semi-stupor  for  weeks  or  even 
months.  In  this  condition  he  can  be  aroused,  will  answer  simple 
questions,  but  shows  no  interest  in  his  surroundings  or  in  his  family, 
and  is  inditferent  to  his  own  condition.  He  will  take  food  when  it  is 
offered,  but  seems  to  live  in  a  dazed  condition,  and  is  very  likely  to 
neglect  ordinary  cleanliness.  He  sleeps  heavily  in  the  daytime  and  is 
wakeful  at  night,  and  very  often  has  a  muttering  delirium  during  the 
night ;  at  times  starting  up  in  a  state  of  alarm ;  at  times  crying  out  as  if 
in  pain,  and  at  times  being  restless  and  desirous  of  getting  up  and  going 
out.  A  general  condition  of  motor  weakness  gradually  develops,  even 
when  the  patient  does  not  show  the  traces  of  apoplectic  attacks.  His 
movements  become  uncertain  and  ataxic,  with  considerable  tremor  of 
the  extremities  and  even  of  the  entire  body.  In  getting  up  out  of 
bed  he  will  do  so  in  a  feeble  manner,  with  much  trembling  and  shaking 
of  the  trunk,  and  it  seems  difficult  for  him  to  retain  his  balance  or  to 
stand  alone,  oscillating  movements  of  the  body  and  of  the  head  being 
constant.  When  he  is  up  he  seems  unable  to  decide  what  to  do, 
whether  to  remain  standing  or  to  sit  down,  and  acts  in  a  dazed  manner. 
There  is  rarely  any  loss  of  sensibility  to  touch,  temperature,  or  pain, 
but  sometimes  the  patient  appears  to  be  deaf,  and  in  some  cases  the 
eyesight  is  affected. 

The  patient  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  several  weeks,  grad- 
ually losing  strength  and  weight,  and  finally  dying  of  some  compli- 
cation, such  as  obstinate  constipation,  cystitis,  or  bed-sores.  A  pro- 
gressive emaciation  and  a  condition  of  extreme  ansemia  or  of  nephritis 
are  not  uncommonly  observed  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Optic  neuritis  has  been  occasionally  found.  In  these  cases  brain 
tumor  may  be  suspected  and  cannot  be  excluded. 

Treatment.  —  It  is  so  seldom  that  one  can  make  a  diagnosis  of 
pachymeningitis  interna  hemorrhagica  that  it  is  almost  futile  to  speak 
of  treatment.  Ice  to  the  head,  or,  l)etter,  applications  of  the  actual 
cimtorv,  may  relieve  the  headac^he.  Purgatives  of  a  drastic  kind  may 
also  be  used.  When  an  attack  of  an  apoplectic  nature  occurs  it  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  ccrebnil  hemorrhage.  It  is  nirely  possible  to  operate 
for  the  removal  of  such  a  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
There  may  be  indications  which  justify  an  operation  later,  as  in  the 
following  cjise  : 

A  child,  aged  nine  years,  had  a  severe  fall  on  the  head^  that  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  coma  lasting  several  hours,  after  which  a  left  hemiplegia  was 
discovered.  This  subsided  entirely  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  but 
he  continued  to  have  severe  headaches,  and  after  two  months  attacks  of 
Jacksonian  epilepsy  on  the  left  side,  beginning  in  the  hand,  com- 
menced. These  kept  up  with  increasing  frequency  for  six  months,  not 
being  controlled  by  bromides.  He  was  then  operated  upon  by  Mc- 
Cosh,  a  large  bony  flap  being  made  and  free  access  to  the  brain 
being  had.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  over  the  motor  area  of  the 
brain  was  covered  by  a  thin,  velvet-like  layer  of  tissue  which  bled 
freely  on  being  touched.  This  was  adherent  to  tlie  pia  over  the  mid- 
dle third  of  the  posterior  central  convolution,  but  was  easily  stripped 
oS.  It  was  removed  by  a  curette,  the  hemorrhage,  which  was  trifling, 
being  controlled  by  pressure,  and  the  dura  was  united  and  the  wound 
closed.  The  child  recovered  from  the  operation  and  had  had  no  return 
of  the  Jacksonion  fits  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

The  operation  was  undertaken  on  the  belief  that  a  cortical  traumatic 
hemorrhage  had  left  a  cyst  which  was  causing  the  epilepsy  and  which 
might  be  removed.  The  discovery  of  the  condition  of  pachymenin- 
gitis interna  hemorrhagica  was  a  surprise.  The  ease  with  which  the 
hsematoma  was  stripped  off  led  to  the  idea  that  it  was  merely  the 
remains  of  a  flat  clot,  but  microscopic  examination  showed  it  to  be  an 
organized  membrane  with  capillaries  identical  with  that  found  in 
pachymeningitis  interna. 

MENINGEAL  HEMOBBHAGE. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery  occurs  either  with  or 
without  fracture  of  the  skull  as  the  result  of  trauma.  In  Fig.  273, 
the  sites  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  are 
shown.  These  hemorrhages  are  between  the  bone  and  the  dura.  The 
symptoms  of  such  hemorrhage  are  general  and  local.  After  a  blow  or 
fall  on  the  head,  with  or  without  apparent  fracture,  for  fracture  of  the 
internal  table  may  not  be  evident,  the  patient  becomes  comatose  and  is 
found  to  be  paralyzed  on  one  side,  with  the  pupil  on  the  side  of  the 
injury  very  widely  dilated  and  not  responsive  to  light.  The  coma  may 
not  be  deep,  the  patient  being  rather  in  a  deep  stupor,  and  this  may 
continue  with  varying  degree  until  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  trephin- 
ing. Or  consciousness  may  ]>e  regained  slowly,  and  then  either  (1) 
aphasia,  or  (2)  hemiplegia,  or  both  together,  or  (3)  hemiansesthesia,  or 
(4)  hemianopsia  are  discovered  according  to  the  position  of  the  hemor- 
rhage which  causes  a  diffuse  compression  of  one  hemisphere.  Such 
cases  should  ])e  trephined  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made  and  the  torn 
vessel  tied  and  the  clot  removed. 

Hemorrhage  inside  of  the  dura,  either  fn)ni  its  vessels  or  from  some 
vessel  in  the  pia  mater  is  also  caused  by  trauma  with  or  without  frac- 
ture of  the  skull.  Hemorrhages  which  occur  in  infants  during  labor, 
from  delayed  or  instrumental  delivery,  are  usually  inside  the  dura  and 
result  in  a  large  clot  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.     In  some 
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cases  the  vessel  torn  is  a  large  one  and  the  clot  ia  rapidly  formed,  pro- 
duces great  pressure,  aad  death  follows. 

In  other  caeea  the  vessel  is  a  small  one  and  the  clot  extends  slowly ; 
the  symptoms  then  gradually  increase  during  several  hours  or  even 
days  until  the  bleeding  ceases,  and  then  subside  more  slowly  still  and 
only  in  part.  In  inlants  the  existence  of  such  a  pressure  by  a  large 
clot  may  prevent  the  process  of  development  of  the  brain  and  lead 


rrom  the  potteiior 


to  atrophy  and  sclerosis.  (See  Chapter  XXVII.)  The  general  symp- 
toms of  pressure  are  diminishing  consciousness  to  the  degree  of  stupor, 
or  even  comii,  headache,  a  slow  pulse,  vomiting,  and  possibly  difficulty 
of  respiration,  and  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  local  symptoms  are 
those  of  wimpressiiin  of  some  part  of  the  hemisphere.  This  is  usually 
on  the  side  of  tlic  injury,  but  occasionally  on  the  opposite  side.  A 
dtlat«d  pupil  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  deviation  of  head  and  eyes  to 
that  side,  and  nphasia,  symptoms  of  paralysis,  or  loss  of  sensation  or 
of  sight  on  the  opposite  side,  are  the  local  symptoms,  and  their  value 
is  to  be  fcstimjited  as  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  When  these 
symptom!^  persist  for  more  than  two  weeks  there  is  cvi<lence  of  con- 
tinued pressure,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  clot  large  enough  to  cause 
them  will  Iw  absorbed,  hence  it  must  be  removed.     The  treatment, 
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therefore,  should  be  by  trephining.  The  following  case  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  condition  : 

A  physician,  aged  forty  years,  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  on 
August  17,  1889.  He  was  slightly  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  had  no 
wound,  and  was  able  to  help  his  wife,  who  appeared  to  be  injured,  to 
reach  home.  For  several  hours  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  merely  from 
bruises,  and  was  able  during  the  afternoon  to  converse  with  a  patient 
and  to  administer  a  hypodermic  injection.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, however,  he  became  delirious,  then  stupid,  and  for  the  following 
three  days  he  lay  in  a  semi-comatose  condition.  On  the  morning  after 
the  injury  he  was  found  to  be  completely  hemiplegic  on  the  right  side, 
and  aphasic.  When,  after  a  week,  his  consciousness  had  fully  returned, 
it  appeared  that  the  aphasia  was  purely  motor,  as  he  could  understand 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  could  reiid.  The  hemiplegia  was  attended 
by  a  partial  anajsthesia,  the  paralyzed  limbs  felt  numb,  were  less  sen- 
sitive to  touch  and  to  pain,  but  acutely  sensitive  to  cold  and  to  heat. 
In  this  condition  he  remained  until  December,  when  he  was  brought 
to  New  York  and  admitted  to  Roosevelt  Hospital. 

On  examination,  the  patient,  a  large  man,  was  unable  to  say  any- 
thing, even  "  yes  '*  or  "  no,"  the  vowel  sounds  being  the  only  sounds 
produced  by  effort.  He  evidently  understood  questions,  and  attempted 
to  reply  by  gestures  and  by  trying  to  write  with  his  left  hand.  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  he  was  mentally  dull,  so  that  the  result  of  tests 
of  muscular  sense  were  not  satisfactory,  though  he  could  be  tested  for 
tactile  and  pain  senses,  which  were  found  to  be  impaired  on  the  para- 
lyzed side.  He  was  emotionally  unstable,  laughing  too  readily,  and  at 
times  appearing  to  be  much  depressed.  Ophthalmoscopic  appejirances 
were  normal.  Sight  and  hearing  were  normal.  The  right  hemiplegia 
was  partial.  He  could  turn  his  eyes  in  all  directions,  but  could  not 
turn  his  head  to  the  right.  His  left  pupil  was  one-third  larger  than 
the  right  pupil,  but  both  reacted  normally.  His  face  was  slightly  flat 
but  not  paralyzed,  and  his  tongue  protruded  straight.  His  arm  wjis 
almost  totally  paralyzed,  the  only  motion  possible  being  a  slight  abduc- 
tion at  the  shoulder.  His  leg  could  be  moved  a  little  at  the  hip  and 
knee,  and  when  held  up  by  two  persons  he  could  dnig  the  leg  forward 
a  little,  but  (M)uld  not  stand  alone.  The  hand  was  flexed  and  pronated, 
the  leg  was  extended  ;  both  were  very  rigid,  and  all  the  deep  reflexes 
were  greatly  exaggeratinl,  so  that  wrist  and  finger  clonus,  as  well  as 
patella  and  ankle  clonus,  were  easily  produced.  He  controlled  his 
sphincters  perfectly.     There  were  no  scars  upon  the  head. 

It  seemed  probable  that,  as  a  result  of  the  fall,  there  had  been  a 
rupture  of  a  small  vessel  from  which  very  slow  hemorrhage  had  taken 
place ;  the  vessel  was  thought  to  be  a  vein  rather  than  an  artery, 
because  of  the  very  slow  development  of  the  symptoms.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  clot  was  thought  to  be  upon  the  surfa<'e  and  not  within  the 
left  h(?misphere,  and  it  was  located  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  third 
frontal  convolution  and  over  the  anterior  central  convolution  in  its 
middle  third,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.     A  flat  clot  in  such  a  situation 
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might  fail  to  compress  the  face  area  and  could  produce  an  absolutely 
total  motor  aphasia^  while  a  subcortical  or  capsular  clot  could  hardly 
produce  total  permanent  motor  aphasia  and  paralysis  of  the  arm  with- 
out producing  paralysis  of  the  face  and  tongue.  On  the  strength  of 
this  diagnosis  it  was  thought  best  to  operate. 


MenlDgeal  hemorrtiage.    The  situation  of  the  clots  caasing  aphasia  and  right  hemiplegia. 
Removal  resulted  in  recovery.    (Starr  and  McBuniey.) 

On  December  13,  1889,  McBurney  trephined  the  skull.  The  tre- 
phine was  applied  at  a  point  one  and  seven-eighths  inches  behind,  and 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  the  opening  was  then  enlarged  by  the  rongeur 
forceps  upward  and  backward,  the  dura  being  laid  bare  over  an  ovale 
area  three  by  two  inches.  The  dura  did  not  pulsate.  On  opening  the 
dura  the  pia  was  found  to  be  very  cedematous  and  discolored,  and  the 
surface  of  the  brain  was  separated  from  the  dura  by  a  space  half  an 
inch  in  depth,  and  did  not  pulsate.  The  clot  was  seen  lying  beneath 
'the  pia  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution  and 
extending  over  the  anterior  central  convolution  in  a  thin  layer  (marked 
in  lines  on  the  diagram)  into  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  which  was  filled 
with  a  larger  clot  lying  in  the  situation  shown  in  the  diagram  and 
extending  downward  so  as  to  fill  up  and  distend  greatly  the  cul-de-sac 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure.  The  clot  had  not  covered  the  lower 
third  of  the  anterior  central  convolution  and  had  not  reached  the 
upper  quarter  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  The  brain,  at  a  distance  of 
an  inch  about  it,  appeared  to  be  healthy  and  pulsated,  but  the  parts  of 
the  cortex  on  which  the  clot  lay  were  pulseless  and  sttiined  a  yellowish- 
red.  After  the  pia  had  been  incised  the  clot  was  removed  little  by 
little  by  fine  sponges,  at  least  a  drachm  of  partly  organized  clot  being 
taken  out  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  The  retraction  of  the  brain 
from  the  skull  was  even  more  evident  when  the  operation  was  com- 
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plete.  The  operation  was  done  under  strict  aseptic  precautions,  and 
was  not  followed  by  any  rise  of  temperature.  The  wound  was  dressed 
in  tlie  open  method,  being  packed  with  gauze  and  drainage  tubes  being 
inserted.  On  renewing  the  dressings  three  days  subsequently  to  the 
operation  it  was  found  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  brain  was  pulsat- 
ing normally  and  that  the  brain  surface  presented  a  normal  color  and 
appearance.  After  a  week  the  drainage  tubes  were  removed,  and 
after  three  weeks  the  wound  had  entirely  healed,  the  level  of  the  scalp 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  being  an  inch  below  the  normal  level. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  operation  the  patient  said  "  yes  "  and 
"no"  for  the  first  time  since  the  injury,  and  after  that  time  his  recov- 
ery of  speech  and  of  jx)wer  was  progressive.  After  a  few  days  it  was 
noticed  that  he  was  much  more  intelligent  and  no  longer  emotioned. 
Power  in  his  leg  began  to  increase  very  soon,  and  two  months  after  the 
operation  he  was  able  to  walk  with  a  cane.  The  return  of  speech  was 
slow  but  continuous,  and  it  appeared  as  if  he  were  learning  a  new 
language.  He  repeated  words  after  another  until  he  had  learned 
them.  He  talked  in  monosyllables  for  the  first  three  months,  then  he 
began  to  put  two  words  together,  and  then  used  short  sentences  of 
three  or  four  words.  Fifteen  months  after  the  operation  he  was  able 
to  practise  medicine  in  his  native  town,  was  able  to  walk  without  a 
cane,  could  name  at  once  any  object  shown  to  him,  but  in  talking 
used  only  a  few  words  at  a  time,  not  speaking  fluently,  wrote  with  his 
left  hand,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  loss  of  power  in  the  right  hand, 
might  have  been  considered  fairly  well.  The  paralysis  of  the  right 
hand  remaine<l,  and  with  it  a  marked  diminution  of  tactile  and  pain 
senses,  two  points  being  felt  as  one  when  two  ceniimetres  apart  on  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  The  muscular  and  temperature  senses  were  perfect. 
He  could  move  the  arm  and  forearm  in  all  directions  with  much  force, 
and  could  supinate  the  hand,  but  movements  below  the  wrist  were  verj" 
slight,  the  fingers  being  flexed  and  rigid.  The  reflexes  were  much  less 
exaggerated  than  before  the  operation,  clonus  not  being  elicited  except- 
ing at  the  ankle ;  the  head  could  be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  (lie 
pupils  were  equal.  In  this  condition  he  remained  for  ten  years,  until 
he  died  of  pneumonia. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CEREBRAL  MENINGITIS.  ^ 

Epidemic  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis.     Endemic  Meningitis.    Hydrocephalus.     Septic 
Meningitis.     Secondary  Meningitis.     Tuberculous  Meningitis.     Syphilitic  Meningitis. 

Meningitis  is  an  iDflammation  of  the  pia  mater.  It  is  an  acute 
disease  in  the  majority  of  cases^  and  is  then  of  bacterial  origin.  There 
are  several  classes  of  cases  : 

1.  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis^  or  spotted  fever,  which  is 
due  to  the  invasion  of  the  pia  by  the  diplococcus  intracellularis. 

2.  Endemic  meningitis  of  infants  due  to  infection  by  various  micro- 
organisms. 

3.  Septic  meningitis,  which  occurs  with  wounds,  fractures,  and 
operations,  or  after  otitis  media,  and  is  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  pia 
by  streptococcus  or  staphylococcus ;  and  secondary  meningitis  which 
occurs  as  a  complication  of  pneumonia,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  em- 
pyema, typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  influenza,  the  eruptive  fevers  of 
childhood,  erysipelas,  and  in  fact  any  form  of  disease  Sue  to  a  micro- 
organism. In  these  cases  the  germ  of  the  disease  attacks  the  pia  mater, 
and  has  been  found  in  it.  The  list  of  bacteria  which  have  been 
detected  in  the  pia  is  increasing  daily,  a  large  variety  having  thus  far 
been  found.  There  is  no  special  bacillus  of  meningitis,  though  various 
investigators  have  isolated  various  forms  and  made  a  claim  to  its  ex- 
clusive causative  action.  Thus  Still  has  found  a  diplococcus  allied  to 
that  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  Weichselbaum  has  described  a  men- 
ingococcus intracellularis,  and  Babes  a  micrococcus  lanceolatus. 

4.  Tuberculous  meningitis,  due  to  the  direct  invasion  of  the  pia  by 
the  tubercle  bacillus. 

5.  Syphilitic  meningitis,  due  to  an  exudation  of  gummy  material 
into  the  pia  mater. 

The  entire  pia  of  the  convexity  and  of  the  base  may  be  involved  in 
the  inflammation,  but  certain  forms  of  meningitis  appear  to  select  cer- 
tain localities.  Thus  in  the  epidemic  form  the  entire  pia,  both  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  invaded.  In  the  septic  and  secondary 
forms  the  pia  of  the  convexity  is  particularly  affected,  and  that  of  the 
base  may  escape.  In  these  cases  the  process  may  be  localized  in  a 
small  area.  This  occurs  especially  after  wounds,  after  otitis  media, 
and  nasal  disease.  In  meningitis  of  infants  the  base  is  particularly 
affected  and  hydrocephalus  is  a  frequent  result.  In  tubercular  menin- 
gitis the  pia  on  the  base  alone  may  be  the  portion  inflamed,  hence  this 
form  has  been  named  basilar  meningitis.     In  syphilitic  meningitis  the 
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pia  on  tlie  base  near  tlie  posterior  perforated  space  and  about  the  c 
cerebri  or  at  tlie  sides  of  tlie  medulla  and  pons  is  usually  alfectod.  Itifl 
is  evident  that  this  difference  in  location  will  cause  a  great  difference  | 
in  the  sj'mpt4)nis  of  the  various  types. 

Patholo^. — After  a  short  period  of  h)-peneraia  the  congested  pifti 
becomes  oovei-ed  with  an  exuilation  of  serum,  lymph,  fibrin,  and  pus.! 
The  serum  infiltrates  its  meshes  and  collects  between  the  pia  and  the 
brain,  making  the  latter  ocdematous.     It  also  c^Jiecta  below  the  arach- 
noid, lifting  this  so  that  it  appears  to  contain  cysts.     The  fibrin  is  de- 
posited in  flakes  on  and  in  the  pia,  rendering  it  less  transparent  thaaj 
normal  and  covering  It  and  the  brain  with  a  tiii<'k  opacjue  lymph.     Thaj 
pus  is  infiltrated  through  the  meshes  of  tlie  pia,  and  as  it  increases  inl 


amount  fills  up  the  space  between  the  convolutions  along  the  lioea 
where  tJie  pia  dips  down,  then  it  collects  in  the  sulci,  and  finally  may 
form  masses  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  covering  the  surface  and  filling 
up  its  irregular  spaces.  The  cortex  of  the  brain  on  which  tliia  serauB 
and  purulent  exudation  lies  soon  becomes  aflTected ;  in  fact,  in  every 
case  one  has  to  deal  rather  with  a  meningo-oncephalitis  than  with  a 
simple  meningitis.  The  corlex  ts  greatly  congested.  Where\'er  tJie 
pial  ve.-iselB  dip  into  the  cortex,  serum,  lymph,  and  pus  are  exuded, 
antl  small  hemorrhages  and  little  collectious  of  pus  are  found  e%'ery*fl 
where  in  the  cortical  layers.  OcA-asionally  larg;e  areas  of  softening  c 
little  aWcesses  are  found  in  the  brain.  The  pia  covering  the  cerelx' 
lum  and  the  cranial  nerves  is  simihirly  affected,  and  in  cases  whei 
the  proc«.'88  extends  downward  the  pia  along  the  entire  length  of  t 
spinal  cord  may  l>e  inflamed  and  covered  with  lymph  and  pus. 
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The  pia  extends  into  the  ventricles,  and  hence  a  similar  process  goes 
on  there,  resulting  in  an  effusion  and  consequent  distention  of  the 
ventricles  with  serum,  which  soon  contains  flocculi  of  fibrin  and  pus. 
The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  contains  similar  flocculi,  cells,  and  free  bac- 
teria, and  hence  by  lumbar  puncture  and  examination  of  the  fluid 
obtained  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  can  always  be  made. 

In  cases  in  infants  which  last  for  more  than  a  week  a  distention  of 
the  skull  commences,  due  to  this  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles, 
and  this  results  in  a  separation  of  the  sutures,  which  goes  on  until  a 
hydrocephalic  shape  of  the  head  and  a  great  increase  in  its  size  is 
produced. 

The  collection  of  fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles  only  occurs  when  an 
adhesion  has  formed  in  the  membranes,  closing  tlie  foramina  and  ob- 
structing the  free  communication  between  the  ventricles  and  the  sub- 
arachnoid space.  The  choroid  plexuses  of  the  ventricles  and  the  epi- 
thelium covering  them  secrete  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  is  not  a 
mere  transudation  from  the  blood.  Being  constiintly  secreted  it  must 
be  drained  away  and  absorbed.  This  drainage  occurs  through  the 
cerebro-spinal  foramen  and  the  two  lateral  foramina  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  which  establish  a  communication  between  the  ventricles  and 
the  general  subarachnoid  space.  The  lateral  ventricles  communicate 
by  the  foramen  of  Monroe  with  the  third  ventricle,  and  this  empties  into 
the  fourth  ventricle  by  way  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  the  minute 
size  of  which  secures  a  slow  drainage.  If  any  obstruction  occurs  to 
such  a  flow,  either  by  compression  of  the  aqueduct  or  by  closure  of 
these  foramina,  an  accumulation  of  fluid  will  occur.  In  meningitis, 
particularly  of  the  base,  there  occurs  an  adhesion  of  the  membranes 
or  an  effusion  of  lymph  which  closes  these  foramina.  Drainage  being 
impossible  fluid  accumulates  in  the  ventricles  and  causes  hydrocephalus. 
Barlow  ^  believes  that  in  many  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  and 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus  developing  slowly  without  symptoms  of 
meningitis,  a  slight  attack  or  a  low  grade  of  meningitis  has  occurred 
at  the  outset  which  has  not  been  noticed  or  has  recovered.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  of  meningitis  in  infants,  if  death  does  not  take  place 
before  the  third  week,  hydrocephalus  appears.     (See  page  524.) 

In  tuberculous  meningitis  there  is  rarely  an  exudation  of  pus. 
There  is  a  deposit  of  miliary  tubercles  through  the  pia,  both  diffuse 
and  in  conglomerate  masses.  These  are  small  white  egg-shaped  bodies, 
usually  first  appearing  along  the  bloodvessels  and  always  found  on  their 
walls.  An  exudation  of  serum  lymph,  and  fibrin  occurs,  and  these 
form  a  thick  mucilaginous  material  in  which  the  miliary  tubercles  are 
imbedded.  This  process  is  always  much  more  marked  about  the  base 
of  the  brain,  where  the  many  irregular  spaces  are  filled  with  the  new 
raiiterial.  It  may  extend  to  the  convexity,  however,  and  then  the 
exudation  is  more  evident  along  the  sulci  and  fissures,  especially  in  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  miliary  tubercles  may  be  found  scattered 
widely  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  pia  and  in  the  ventricles.     The 

*  Allbutt's  Sjrstem  of  Medicine,  voL  vii.,  p.  493. 
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ventricles  are  always  distended  with  cloudy  serum  in  which  fibrin  and 
blood  are  found.  This  distention  may  be  extreme  and  may  produce 
hydrocephalus.  The  exudation  surrounds  .the  nerves  upon  the  base 
and  causes  a  neuritis.  A  diffuse  encephalitis  of  the  cortex  or  a  hemor- 
rhagic encephalitis,  either  localized  or  general,  may  accompany  tuber- 
cular meningitis.  Masses  of  tuberculous  material  in  a  state  of  cheesy 
degeneration  are  also  found  in  the  membranes  or  in  the  brain  in  some 
cases.     (Fig.  231,  page  575.) 

Syphilitic  meningitis  is  characterized  by  a  serous  and  fibrinous  exu- 
dation in  the  membranes  attended  by  a  deposit  of  mucilaginous  material 
of  a  gummy  nature  which  is  semi-translucent,  thick,  and  viscid,  and 
which  surrounds  the  nerves  and  fills  up  the  spaces  on  the  base  or  ia 
the  sulci  of  the  convexity.  It  begins  to  appear  along  the  bloodvessels, 
but  soon  becomes  extensive.  It  is  not  attended  by  the  production  of 
pus,  and  there  is  not  often  any  exudation  of  serum  into  the  ventricles. 
The  exudation  invades  the  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  optic  and  ocu- 
lomotor, and  causes  a  degenerative  neuritis.  The  pia  is  thickened  by  a 
production  of  connective  tissue  which  causes  its  firm  adhesion  to  the  dura 
and  to  the  brain.  Areas  of  softening  on  the  cortex  are  commonly  found. 
(See  Fig.  239,  page  582.)  The  characteristic  syphilitic  endarteritis  is 
always  present  in  the  arteries  of  the  base.     (See  Fig.  213,  page  485.) 

Lumbar  puncture,  first  done  by  Quincke  in  1891,  is  a  valuable  aid 
to  diagnosis  in  all  forms  of  meningitis.  The  patient  is  placed  on  the 
left  side,  the  legs  being  drawn  up  and  the  body  bent  far  forward.  A 
line  is  drawn  between  the  posterior-superior  edges  of  the  ilia,  which 
will  pass  across  the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. The  lower  edge  of  tlie  spinous  process  of  the  third  lumbar  ver- 
tebra is  found,  and  puncture  is  made  by  a  long  hypodermic  needle  just 
below  this  in  children,  and  1  cm.  to  one  side  of  it  in  adults.  The 
hypodermic  nee^lle  is  thrust  in  between  the  lamina),  and  should  be  pointed 
a  little  upward  and  inward.  It  can  be  felt  to  penetrate  the  membrane, 
and  then  its  point  can  be  moved  more  freely  than  in  the  solid  tissue. 
The  syringe  is  then  unscrewed  from  the  needle  and  the  fluid  allowed 
to  run  out.  It  must  never  be  exhausted  by  suction.  A  small  trocar 
may  be  employed  in  place  of  a  hypodermic  needle.  A  few  cubic  cen- 
timetres only  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  taken  in  a  t(*st  tube.  The  pressure 
under  which  it  flows  is  to  be  noticed,  and  if  it  spurts  out  of  the  needle 
the  internal  pressure  is  abnormally  high.  This  occurs  in  meningitis. 
As  it  will  not  run  the  patient's  head  and  body  may  be  elevated,  and 
thus  a  few  drops  may  be  obtiiined.  It  is  usually  easy  to  obtain  10 
c.(^m.  Normal  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  clear,  stniw-colored  and  contains 
a  few  colls  and  not  more  than  0.2  jxir  cent,  of  albumin.  In  tnenin- 
gitis  it  is  (doudy,  cx)ntiuns  a  little  blood,  floccculi  of  fibrin,  polynucIe:ir 
leuccKTtes,  pus,  and  mi(»ro-orgjinisms.  It  usually  contiiins  more  albumin 
than  normal.  On  stiinding  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  coagulfites,  and  the 
coagulum  forms  more  quickly  in  casos  of  meningitis  and  is  firmer  than 
in  lu^alth.  It  is  the  existence  of  pus^  leucoc^ytos,  and  bacteria  which 
are  the  most  important  diagnostic  si<^ns  of  meningitis.     Cultures  should 
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always  be  made  of  the  fluid.  The  finding  of  streptococcus,  staphylo- 
coccus, pneumococcus,  or  micrococcus  intracellularis,  or  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  makes  it  certain  that  a  meningitis  is  present.  In  tuberculous 
meningitis  mononuclear  lymphoid  cells  are  also  found,  while  in  the 
other  forms  polynuclear  cells  are  more  common. 

Sjonptoms.  Epidemic  Oerebro-spinal  Meningitis.  —  The  disease, 
though  occasionally  occurring  in  epidemic  form,  particularly  in  winter 
and  spring,  both  in  cities  and  in  &e  country,  is  more  commonly  seen 
as  a  sporadic  affection,  and  is  quite  rare.  Children  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  infection  than  adults.  Unwholesome,  dirty  surroundings, 
malnutrition,  and  overexertion,  either  mental  or  physical,  are  supposed 
to  make  one  more  susceptible.  Though  infectious,  the  disease  is  not 
contagious,  and  is  not  carried  in  clothing. 

The  period  of,  incubation  is  not  determined. 

The  symptoms  appear  suddenly,  with  a  chill,  temperature  of  104®  F. 
or  higher,  full  rapid  pulse,  headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  vomiting, 
which  is  projectile.  The  patients  feel  very  ill,  are  restless  and  irri- 
table, and  soon  complain  of  light  and  sound.  Stupor  and  coma  come 
on  rapidly.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  onset  the  headache  becomes 
very  intense,  and  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the  neck  appears,  which  is 
very  painful.  The  head  is  held  rigid  or  is  drawn  back,  the  back  also 
becomes  stiff,  so  that  children  can  be  raised  from  the  bed  by  lifting  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  a  state  of  opisthotonus  develops,  attended  by 
great  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  and  extreme  hypersesthesia  to  all 
forms  of  sensation.  The  slightest  touch  causes  great  pain.  In  addition 
to  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  there  are  occasional  spasms  of  a  clonic 
or  tonic  kind  in  the  extremities,  the  face,  too,  being  drawn,  and  tremor 
in  the  limbs  may  be  observed.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  and  sometimes 
unequal,  and  do  not  react  to  light.  Grinding  of  the  teeth  and  strabis- 
mus are  early  symptoms. 

Within  two  days  of  the  onset  delirium  of  an  active  character  begins, 
and  this  continues,  alternating  with  stupor  and  coma,  for  a  long  time. 
The  mind  is  always  clouded  and  filled  with  illusions,  and  the  patients 
have  no  memory  of  what  has  occurred  when  they  recover.  The 
delirium  may  at  times  be  wild,  and  is  always  worse  at  night  and  when 
the  temperature  rises.  After  the  third  day  an  eruption  appears  in 
the  majority  of  wises,  though  it  is  not  an  invariable  symptom.  It  is 
petechial,  diffused  over  the  entire  body,  but  deeper,  and  purple  in 
spots.  Herpes  appears  on  the  lips  early ;  erythema,  pemphigus,  and 
gant^rene  of  the  skin  have  all  been  seen  in  various  cases  in  addition  to 
the  petechiae.  Any  scratch  on  the  skin  leaves  a  dark  red  stripe,  the 
inche  cMhrah  of  Trousseau.  The  gsistro-intestinal  functions  are 
affected  from  the  start,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  more  commonly, 
obstinate  constipation  being  present.  The  urine  contains  albumin, 
easts,  and  sometimes  blood.  It 'is  sometimes  retained,  but  may  be 
passed  involuntarily,  as  are  also  the  feces.  The  spleen  is  enlarged. 
Contnietures  soon  develop,  and  the  limbs  are  flexed  until  paralysis 
ensues  and  they  relax.     The  reflexes  are  increased. 
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There  are  some  cases  of  a  maligaant  type  which  end  within  the  first 
two  or  three  days.  Many  cases  prove  fatal  within  a  week.  If  the 
patients  do  not  die  of  fever  or  of  heart  failure  within  a  week  of  the 
onset  they  usually  have  a  remission  in  the  symptoms,  but  these  return 
again,  and  the  case  may  go  on  for  many  weeks  with  varying  intensity. 
There  is  no  typical  temperature  curve,  and  great  variations  are  pos- 
sible. In  one  patient  who  recovered  I  saw  a  rise  on  five  occasions 
during  two  months  to  106°  F.,  the  ordinary  variation  being  between 
101°  and  103°  F.,  with  occasional  falls  to  normal.  A  sudden  rise  or 
a  sudden  fall  is  unfavorable.  The  temperature  may  be  intermittent. 
The  pulse  may  be  rapid,  especially  in  children,  or  it  may  be  as  slow 
as  forty  per  minute.  It  is  frequently  intermittent.  The  respiration  is 
irregular,  at  times  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  variety,  and  attended  by  sigh- 
ing and  yawning.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  feed  and  care  for  those 
patients,  as  they  resist  in  their  delirium  all  attempts  at  nursing,  and 
rapid  and  extreme  emaciation  results.  The  most  prominent  symptoms 
during  the  long  illness  are  headache,  delirium,  stupor,  insomnia,  rigidity 
of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  neck  and  back,  hypersensitiveness  to 
touch,  to  sound,  and  to  light,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  voluntary  power. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  almost  always  seriously  aiiected.  Strabismus, 
which  develops  early,  persists.  It  is  often  attended  by  nystagmus. 
Vision  may  be  obscured  by  keratitis,  and  optic  neuritis  and  atrophy 
may  develop  and  finally  render  the  patient  blind,  though  in  two  patients 
I  have  seen  a  partial  recovery  of  sight,  sector-like  defects  in  the  visual 
field  remaining.  Deafness  is  a  common  symptom,  due  to  otitis  media 
or  to  an  affection  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  may  be  permanent,  lead- 
ing to  deaf-mutism  in  children.  Facial  paralysis  is  very  common. 
Difficulty  in  swallowing  and  in  articulation  are  observed  in  many  cases. 
General  convulsions  may  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the 
case. 

The  most  permanent  of  all  the  symptoms  is  a  state  of  mental  apathy 
and  indifference.  Even  after  the  delirium  and  stupor  have  passed  off 
the  patients  may  show  no  mental  activity,  may  fail  to  control  the 
sphincters,  may  not  recognize  their  parents,  may  have  no  interest  in 
persons  or  events,  and  may  tiilk  with  great  difficulty.  I  have  seen  these 
symptoms  remain  for  several  weeks  after  the  temjKjrature  had  become 
normal.  In  the  patients  who  do  not  succumb  to  general  exhaustion 
or  die  of  a  complicating  pneumonia,  arthritis,  or  cystitis,  or  bed-sores, 
there  is  a  very  slow  return  to  health,  and  sometimes  it  is  six  months 
or  a  year  before  the  mental  and  physical  symptoms  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  severity  of  the  disease  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
character  of  the  epidemic,  some  epidemics  being  very  fatal,  in  some 
the  mortality  being  75  per  cent.,  in  others  being  as  h)W  as  20  per  cent. 
In  some  epidemics  the  tendency  to  complications  seems  to  be  great. 

In  sporadic  cases  the  prognosis  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  it  is  never  well  to  give  up  hope,  as  very  bad  cases  may  recover. 

The  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  strength  by  fluid  food  and 
alcoholic  stimulants,  given  often  and  freely ;  in  the  application  of  ice 
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to  the  head  and  spine  in  bags^  or  of  ice-water  in  coils ;  in  cool  bathing 
when  the  temperature  exceeds  102°  F.;  and  in  the  free  use  of  sedatives, 
of  which  bromides,  phenacetin  or  acetanilid,  sulphonal,  and  trional, 
and  in  many  cases  codeia  or  morphine,  in  small  dose  frequently  re- 
peated, are  tiie  best.  Strychnine  should  never  be  given.  Some  authors 
recommend  ergot  in  large  doses.  It  is  questionable  whether  mercury 
or  iodide  of  potassium  are  useful,  though  some  Avriters  urge  their  use. 
In  the  stage  of  recovery  iodide  is  useful  in  doses  of  twenty  grains  three 
times  a  day  for  adults. 

2.  Meningitis  in  Infants;  Hydrocephalus.  —  Infants  appear  to  be 
much  more  liable  to  the  infection  of  meningitis  than  adults,  and  in 
them  the  picture  of  the  disease  diflfers  greatly  from  that  already  pre- 
sented. Both  sexes  are  equally  liable.  The  majority  of  cases  occur 
during  the  first  and  second  years  of  life,  though  no  age  is  exempt. 
Barlow's  statistics  point  to  a  greater  susceptibility  between  the  third 
and  sixth  months.  Catarrhal  diseases  of  the  intestines,  bronchi,  or 
nose  precede  the  onset  in  many  cases.  A  history  of  injury  to  the 
head  is  obtained  in  not  a  few. 

The  symptoms  develop  acutely,  and  are  well  marked  within  three 
days  of  the  onset.  Vomiting,  convulsions,  retraction  of  the  head, 
screaming,  and  irritability  of  temper  are  the  first  symptoms,  and  are 
soon  followed  by  sleepiness  and  languor,  by  bulging  of  the  fontanelle, 
by  strabismus  and  nystagmus,  and  by  some  inequality  or  abnormality 
in  the  action  of  the  pupils,  by  champing  movements  of  the  lower  jaw, 
lips,  and  tongue,  and  by  extensor  spasms  of  the  limbs,  and  in  some 
cases  by  opisthotonus.  Paralysis  of  the  face  and  limbs  is  occasionally 
seen,  but  is  rare.  The  infant  undoubtedly  suffers  from  great  pain,  as 
is  shown  by  the  constant  crying  and  screaming,  which  are  kept  up  at 
night  and  by  day,  and  by  pulling  its  hair.  This  is  an  early  symp- 
tom, and  subsides  later  when  the  stage  of  hydrocephalus  is  reached. 
Irregularity  of  respiration  is  often  noted,  and  the  pulse  is  either  very 
fast  or  very  slow.  The  skin  is  flushed  and  shows  the  mark  of  any 
irritation  as  a  broad  red  line  or  spot.  The  temperature  varies  greatly 
between  100°  and  106°  F.  The  abdomen  is  often  retracted;  consti- 
pation is  more  frequent  than  diarrhoea.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
symptoms  is  the  rapid  emaciation,  and  these  children  become  mere 
skeletons  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks.  Hydrocephalus  usually 
develops  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  change  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  there  is  ofl«n 
a  slight  bulging  of  the  eyeballs,  and  strabismus  appears.  This  con- 
dition may  persist  for  a  long  time,  or  it  may  gradually  subside  as  the 
child  recovers. 

The  course  of  a  simple  meningitis  may  be  rapid,  and  a  fatal  termi- 
nation may  occur  within  a  week.  This  rapid  course  occurs  chiefly  in 
tlio  vertical  and  sometimes  in  basal  cases.  More  ofl«n  the  symptoms 
persist  a  long  time  and  the  case  runs  a  course  which  extends  over 
several  weeks.  The  variation  is  so  great  in  different  cases  that  no 
average  duration  can  be  stated.     There  are  some  cases  which  continue 
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even  for  four  or  five  mouths,  and  then  recover.  That  a  large  percent- 
age die  must  be  admitted.  Authorities  make  the  mortality  from  60  to 
80  per  cent.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  children  never  recover 
from  meningitis,  but  this  is  not  my  experience.  I  have  seen  some  well 
pronounced  cases  in  the  Baby's  Hospital  which  terminated  in  recovery. 
Even  cases  which  develop  hydrocephalus,  if  this  is  moderate,  may  come 
to  a  standstill  and  gradually  get  well.  These  patients  may  be  left  blind 
or  deaf,  or  they  may  show  a  spastic  gait  for  years,  or  they  may  show 
mental  defects,  but  nevertheless  they  recover  from  the  acute  meningitis. 
Occasionally  during  the  stage  of  improvement,  or  even  after  recovery 
appears  to  be  complete,  sudden  death  occurs.  There  is  no  disease, 
therefore,  in  which  the  prognosis  is  more  uncertain. 

The  treatment  must  be  quite  similar  to  that  described  in  the  epi- 
demic form.  Leeches  behind  the  ears,  ice  to  the  head  and  neck,  or  a 
cold  coil,  antipyretics,  and  cool  sponging  are  of  service  in  keeping  down 
the  temperature.  The  child  should  be  nourished  as  well  as  possible 
on  milk  properly  modified  to  its  age,  and  on  broths.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  feed  by  gavage  if  there  is  much  vomiting.  There  are  no  drugs 
which  act  on  the  bacteria,  and  hence  there  is  no  means  of  decreasing 
the  pathological  process.  In  some  cases  iodide  has  been  of  service, 
and  it  may  be  given  if  the  stomach  will  retain  it  in  one  to  three-grain 
doses  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  some  cases  are  secondary  to  otitis  media ; 
hence  if  any  evidence  of  this  is  present  free  drainage  must  be  secured 
by  incising  the  drum  or  by  operating  on  the  mastoid.  Cases  are  now 
frequently  reported  where  the  mastoid  operation,  followed  by  trephin- 
ing, has  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  a  small  collection  of  pus  and  has 
been  followed  by  recovery. 

3.  Septic  and  Secondary  Forms  of  Meningitis. — The  symptoms  of  a 
septic  meningitis  always  develop  after  some  one  of  its  causative  con- 
ditions has  been  in  progress  for  some  time.  Hence  they  are  preceded 
by  the  symptoms  of  a  cranial  fracture  or  operation,  an  otitis  media,  a 
chronic  nasal  disease,  or  an  abscess,  or  erysipelas  of  the  face.  If,  in 
the  course  of  any  of  these  affections  the  patient  has  a  sudden  chill, 
with  rise  of  temperature,  rapid  pulse,  severe  continuous  general  head- 
ache, and  delirium  or  convulsions,  and  if  thus  an  illness  begins  which 
is  evidently  septic,  is  attended  by  a  stuporous  mental  state,  som- 
nolence, vertigo,  vomiting,  and  a  fever  running  from  101°  to  104®  F. 
daily,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  septic  meningitis  has  de- 
veloj>ed.  The  general  symptoms  mentioned  usually  appear  before  any 
local  signs  of  bniin  disease.  And  these  will  depend  largely  on  the  area 
which  is  affected  by  the  meningitis.  Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  skull 
which  lie  over  the  motor  or  sensory  areas  there  appear  local  spasms,  or 
aphasia,  or  pamlysis,  or  disturbances  of  seiisiition,  first  hyperaesthetic 
conditions,  and  later  loss  of  sensjition.  After  otitis  media  there  may 
be  no  local  signs  of  meningitis,  as  the  temporal  lobe  on  the  base  has  no 
known  function  ;  but  if  the  disease  advances  upward  on  the  left  side  a 
sensory  aphasia  may  appear.     If  the   meningitis  is  on  the  base  the 
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cranial  nerves  may  become  involved ;  nystagmus^  strabismus,  twitch- 
ing, or  paralysis  of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  optic  neuritis 
develop.  These  sometimes  occur  after  otitis  media.  If  the  meningitis 
starts  from  nasal  disease  there  are  no  local  signs  excepting  loss  of  smell 
and  a  greater  degree  of  mental  disturbance  than  in  the  other  cases. 

The  same  general  symptoms  developing  in  the  course  of  any  of  the 
infectious  diseases  will  indicate  that  meningitis  has  b^un  as  a  compli- 
cation. The  headache  which  is  always  present  in  meningitis  is  severe 
and  causes  great  agony.  The  patient  grasps  the  head  and  moans  with 
pain  even  during  his  delirium  and  stupor.  Children  pull  the  hair, 
knock  the  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  scream,  even  in  their  sleep.  The 
sudden  piercing  cry  of  pain  which  wakens  the  child  is  known  as  the 
cry  of  meningitis.  The  pain  varies  in  intensity,  and  is  worse  at  night 
or  when  the  temperature  rises.  The  delirium  is  another  characteristic 
symptom  of  meningitis.  It  is  sometimes  a  low  muttering  delirium 
from  which  the  patient  can  be  momentarily  aroused,  but  he  does  not 
answer  questions  intelligently.  At  times  it  is  a  more  active  delirium, 
the  patient  wishes  to  get  out  of  bed,  to  dress  and  go  out,  or  is  wildly 
excited,  and  struggles  with  his  nurses  and  has  to  be  tied  in  bed.  In 
the  intervals  of  delirium  there  is  a  stupor  which  may  deepen  into  coma. 
The  fever  of  meningitis  is  high.  It  dose  not  fall  or  rise  suddenly,  as 
in  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  or  in  pysemic  states,  but  runs  a 
course  between  100°  and  104®  F.,  and  occasionally  the  patient  may 
have  a  chill.  The  pulse,  which  at  first  was  rapid,  varies  as  the  disease 
goes  on.  It  often  becomes  intermittent  and  irregular.  It  may  for  a 
few  hours  be  slow,  even  40.  It  does  not  vary  with  the  temperature. 
The  general  hypersesthetic  state  of  all  the  senses  is  very  characteristic 
of  meningitis ;  the  patient  begs  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dark,  starts  at 
slight  noises,  and  cannot  endure  to  be  touched  or  examined.  There 
are  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  which  are  increased  by  tapping,  and 
there  is  often  an  increase  in  all  the  tendon  reflexes.  The  neck  and 
back  become  stiff  and  painful  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  And 
various  cranial  nerve  symptoms  indicate  that  the  effusion  on  the  base 
has  begun. 

The  pupils  are  usually  contracted  at  first,  do  not  dilate  in  the  dark, 
and  do  not  react  to  light.  Later  they  may  become  dilated,  are  ofl«n 
unequal,  and  the  condition  of  the  pupil  varies  from  day  to  day.  In 
some  cases  the  pupil  contracts  to  light,  but  immediately  dilates  again, 
and  continues  to  change  in  size ;  this  is  termed  hippus.  Ptosis,  par- 
alysis of  some  of  the  ocular  muscles,  with  strabismus  and  nystagmus, 
soon  develop.  Optic  neuritis  occurs  in  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
Tlie  facial  nerves  may  be  irritate<l,  causing  a  twitching  of  the  facial 
muscles  and  trismas  or  paralysis.  As  the  case  progresses  general  con- 
vulsions may  occur,  followed  by  coma.  Monoplegia  or  hemiplegia  may 
develop  at  any  stage.  There  is  an  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
mf)t<)r  system  shown  by  blueness  of  the  extremities,  a  reddening  of  the 
skin  when  scratched  or  rubbed,  and  profuse  sweating.  There  is  ob- 
stinate constipation.  The  urine  may  be  retained  or  may  dribble.  It 
45 
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often  contains  albumin,  and  is  of  high  specific  gravity  and  scanty. 
The  spleen  is  enlarged.  In  the  later  stages  there  may  be  a  tendency 
to  bed-sores. 

The  duration  of  a  meningitis  may  be  from  four  days  to  two  weeks. 
In  rapid  cases  all  the  symptoms  appear  in  great  intensity,  the  tem- 
perature rises  high,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  rapid,  coma  comes  on,  and 
the  patients  have  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  and  die  either  in  coma  or 
in  convulsions.  In  slow  cases  the  stage  of  irritation  gives  place  to  a 
stage  of  paralysis  and  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  the  fever. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  which  ran  a  slower  course  and  in  which 
symptoms  persisted  for  four  or  even  six  weeks.  In  these  cases  remis- 
sions in  the  symptoms,  with  subsequent  exacerbations,  took  place ;  but 
the  general  symptoms  of  fever,  headache,  somnolence,  and  progressive 
emaciation  were  constant.  The  formation  of  abscess  in  the  brain  or 
the  occurren(;e  of  tlirombosis  of  one  of  the  sinuses,  either  of  which 
may  be  a  complication,  makes  the  prognosis  hopeless. 

The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  is  to  be  made  by  an  examination  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  (see  page  700),  and 
this  should  be  tried  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

The  diagnosis  from  abscess  of  the  brain  and  from  thrombosis  of  the 
lateral  sinuses  has  been  considered  on  pages  564  and  571. 

The  prognosis  in  septic  and  secondary  meningitis  is  always  serious. 
Patients  rarely  recover.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  recovery  has 
been  proven  in  many  cases  in  every  variety  of  the  disease,  and  hence 
it  is  always  legitimate  to  hold  out  some  hope.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  many  cases  presenting  serious  nervous  symptoms 
quite  similar  to  those  of  meningitis  in  their  character,  but  not  quite 
equal  to  them  in  severity,  which  pass  off  in  the  course  of  four,  six,  or 
eight  days.  I  have  seen  many  such  cases  in  connection  with  otitis 
media.  I  have  seen  some  in  children  complicating  other  diseases  or 
appearing  alone.  We  do  not  know  what  the  pathology  of  such  cases 
is.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  cerebral  hyj)era?mia,  to  serous  men- 
ingitis, to  oedema  of  the  brain,  to  non-purulent  encephalitis,  and  to 
direct  toxaemia  of  the  brain.  The  only  means  of  diagnosis  of  these 
cases  from  meningitis  is  by  watching  their  course  and  observing  the 
recovery.  Hence  in  the  early  stage  of  supposed  meningitis  of  a  mild 
type  the  prognosis  must  be  guarded,  as  the  diagnosis  may  be  wrong. 

The  treatment  of  septic  meningitis  or  of  secondary  meningitis  should 
begin  by  an  active  interference  with  the  cause.  Fractures  should  be 
trephined  and  a  possible  source  of  infection  sought  and  free  drainage 
opened.  In  middle-ear  disease  an  early  explonition  of  the  mastoid 
cells  and  prompt  opening  of  the  skull,  with  drainage,  are  often  neces- 
sary. In  abscess  of  the  bniin  and  sinus  thrombosis  operation  affords 
relief.  In  other  cases  operations  are  impossible.  Absolute  quiet  in 
bed,  ice  to  the  head,  brisk  purgatives,  leeches  to  the  mastoid  region  or 
temples,  blisters  to  the  neck,  and  the  free  use  of  narcotics,  the  coal- 
Xixr  products,  and  morphine  are  to  be  employed.  The  temperature  is 
to  be  controlled  by  cool  sponging  rather  than  by  baths,  as  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  move  the  patient  into  a  tub.  Antipyrine  and  phenacetin  may 
help  to  reduce  it  if  it  rises  above  103°  F.  The  heart  may  require 
stimulation^  and  for  this  caffeine  is  better  than  either  alcohol  or 
strychnine.  The  delirium  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by  the  free 
use  of  bromide  and  chloral.  If  the  persistent  headache  is  soon  followed 
by  optic  neuritis  it  is  probable  that  a  large  effusion  has  occurred,  and 
it  is  possible  that  lumbar  puncture  may  reduce  this.  In  some  cases  it 
has  succeeded  and  an  improvement  has  followed.  From  50  to  100 
c.c.  of  fluid  have  been  withdrawn  daily  for  several  days  under  strict 
antiseptic  precautions. 

4.  Tuberculous  Meningitis.  —  Children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
fifteen  years  are  more  commonly  affected  by  tuberculous  meningitis 
than  are  adults,  though  no  age  is  exempt. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  meningitis  are  numerous  and  differ 
so  widely  in  different  stages  of  the  progress  of  the  case  that  all  authors 
prefer  to  group  them  in  periods.  There  are  (I)  a  period  of  incubation, 
when  the  symptoms  are  slight  and  rather  indefinite,  but  really  well 
marked  when  one  looks  backward  and  contrasts  the  condition  with  that 
of  previous  health  ;  (II)  the  period  of  irritative  symptoms ;  (III)  the 
period  of  paralytic  symptoms  and  coma. 

I.  In  the  period  of  incubation  the  child,  without  reason,  ceases  to 
gain  weight  and  begins  to  lose,  is  fretful  and  uneasy,  shows  little  desire 
to  play,  and  cannot  be  amused  or  diverted  for  any  length  of  time,  very 
often  manifesting  a  marked  change  in  disposition  and  unusual  likes 
and  dislikes.  At  night  it  does  not  sleep  soundly,  wakes  on  slight 
noises  and  cannot  be  put  to  sleep,  or  groans  and  cries  in  sleep,  and 
sometimes  grinds  the  teeth.  In  the  daytime  it  may  be  drowsy. 
Vomiting,  occurring  without  apparent  cause  and  recurring  in  attacks, 
is  usually  an  early  symptom,  and  is  attended  by  considerable  prostra- 
tion. Headache  soon  appears,  being  complained  of  by  children  who 
can  talk  and  being  shown  by  crying,  tearing  the  hair,  and  beating  the 
head  in  infants.  During  this  period  the  temperature  is  usually  100° 
or  101°  F.  at  night,  but  nearly  normal  in  the  morning,  the  pulse  is 
more  rapid  than  usual,  and  the  respiration  regular,  but  attended  by 
yawning  and  sighing.  The  appetite  is  poor,  the  bowels  are  ofi«n 
constipated;  occasionally  there  is  diarrhoea.  The  urine  is  usually 
increased  in  amount,  and  may  show  high  specific  gravity  and  albumin 
in  small  amount.  The  prodromal  stage  is  longer  in  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis than  in  other  forms. 

As  tuberculous  meningitis  is  secondary  to  tuberculosis  elsewhere  in 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  some  symptoms  referable  to  the  lungs, 
or  intestines,  to  the  joints,  or  the  bones,  or  the  spine,  to  the  brain,  or 
to  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  to  be  detected  when  the  child  is  carefully 
examined.  These  symptoms  should  lead  to  the  diagnosis,  even  in  the 
stage  of  incubation.  This  stage  may  last  from  four  days  to  three  or 
four  weeks. 

II.  Tlie  stage  of  irritative  symptoms  appears  suddenly,  usually  with 
a  general  convulsion,  followed  by  stupor.     The  child,  who  has  grad- 
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iially  become  weaker  aad  sicker,  complains  of  most  intense  headache, 
is  hypersensitive  all  over,  and  cannot  endure  being  touched,  shuns  the 
light  and  noise,  and  cries  when  disturbed.  It  is  somnolent,  but  cries 
out  in  sleep,  grinds  its  teeth,  and  rolls  its  head,  wearing  off  the  hair 
from  the  occipital  region.  Then,  without  warning,  it  has  a  general 
convulsion,  which  may  be  repeated  at  intervals.  When  it  comes  out 
of  the  convulsion  it  is  stupid  and  cannot  be  aroused,  but  cries  when 
disturbed.  There  is  usually  some  rigidity  of  the  neck,  which  increases 
rapidly  and  extends  to  the  spine,  so  that  the  entire  body  is  stiff,  and 
affcer  a  time  the  head  is  drawn  backward.  Sometimes  the  limbs  become 
rigid  and  contracted.  The  reflexes  are  exaggerated.  The  pupils  are 
contracted  and  do  not  respond  to  light,  and  are  often  of  unequal  size. 
There  may  be  nystagmus  and  hippus.  The  temperature  begins  at  this 
time  to  rise  at  night  to  102°  F.,  the  pulse  becomes  faster  and  is  now 
occasionally  intermittent  and  irregular,  and  the  respiration  is  irregular, 
a  series  of  inspirations,  each  deeper  than  the  last,  being  followed  by  a 
sigh  and  cessation  for  a  few  seconds.  This  stage  may  last  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  stupor  deepens^ 
and  the  child  sleeps  more  and  more  continuously,  and  it  is  harder  to 
arouse  or  interest  it.  Delirium  is  a  common  symptom,  the  child  talks 
to  itself,  occasionally  screams  out,  and  may  not  know  its  parents. 
Toward  the  close  of  tlie  stage  muscular  twitching  is  frequent  and  par- 
tial convulsions  may  occur ;  the  abdomen  is  retracted,  tdche  cSribrale 
is  well  marked,  and  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  choked 
disks.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  ulcers  may  form  about  the  ears  or  on  the 
buttocks.  In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  however,  the  child 
may  at  times  seem  for  an  hour  or  more  to  be  better,  may  be  conscious 
and  alert,  and  have  no  pain.  But  these  intervals  become  infrequent 
as  the  last  stage  approaches.  In  this  stage  lumbar  puncture  usually 
shows  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

III.  The  stage  of  paralysis  or  coma  comes  slowly.  The  child  gets 
worse,  the  stupor  deepens,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  arouse  it,  and  para- 
lysis of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves  appears,  causing  strabismus,  facial 
paralysis,  or  difficult  swallowing,  and  general  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  or 
hemiplegia.  The  pupils  are  now  dilated  and  fail  to  act  to  light; 
choked  disk  appears,  if  it  has  not  before ;  tubercles  may  be  seen  in  the 
choroid ;  the  opisthotonus  is  more  marked,  and  the  abdomen  is  re- 
tracted. The  temperature  begins  to  rise  in  the  morning  as  well  as  at 
night,  the  pulse  becomes  very  rapid  and  weak,  respiration  is  irregular 
and  labored  and  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  character.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  feed  the  child,  and  emaciation  is  rapid.  The  urine  is  retained 
or  is  passed  involuntarily.  The  coma  deejKjns,  and  the  child  dies  of 
exhaustion  or  in  a  convulsion.  The  dunition  of  this  stage  is  from  two 
days  to  a  week,  depending  on  the  nutrition  and  inherent  strength  of 
the  c;hild.  A  quarter  of  the  cases  die  in  the  first  week  after  the  second 
stage  begins,  a  quarter  in  the  second,  a  quarter  in  the  third,  and  the 
remainder  within  eight  weeks.  In  infants  whose  fontanelles  are  not 
completely  closed  a  condition  of  hydrocephalus  is  liable  to  develop  and 
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to  go  on  increasiug  unil  death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  almost  all  cases 
die,  and  we  have  no  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Yet  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  recovery  has  occurred,  even 
when  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
Treatment  is  palliative  only,  the  various  symptoms  being  treated  as  they 
arise.  It  has  been  proposed  to  open  the  skull  and  drain  the  base.  This 
has  been  done  once  with  apparent  success  by  Ord  and  Waterhouse,  but 
their  example  has  not  been  followed  by  others.  As  all  cases  are  hope- 
less, such  a  measure,  though  theoretically  of  little  value,  may  be  worth 
a  trial.     It  failed  in  one  case  under  my  care. 

The  following  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  course  of  the  disease : 
Girl,  aged  two  years,  of  healthy  parents,  began  to  have  slight  attacks 
of  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  with  convulsions,  on  November  7th, 
and  complained  of  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  During  the  first 
two  weeks  these  symptoms  continued,  and  she  was  very  fretful,  dull, 
and  stupid,  emaciated  rapidly,  and  had  a  temperatuse  of  100°  F.,  at 
night.  During  the  third  week  the  temperature  reached  102°  F.,  at 
night  and  did  not  go  below  100°  F.,  in  the  morning ;  her  pulse  was 
120,  regular,  respiration  regular;  she  had  much  headache,  retained 
little  food,  cried  out  in  sleep,  and  was  drowsy  and  dull.  On  Novem- 
ber 28th  she  had  a  convulsion  limited  to  the  right  side  of  the  face  and 
right  arm  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which  she  slept  for  two 
hours  and  had  a  temperature  of  104°  F.  There  was  no  paralysis  after 
the  convulsion,  but  she  failed  to  recognize  her  mother  and  nurse  and 
kept  her  hand  on  the  left  sidfe  of  her  head,  with  signs  of  pain.  Her 
pupils  were  dilated,  reacted  sluggishly,  and  dilated  in  the  light,  being 
undulatory.  Her  optic  disks  were  normal.  During  the  following 
week  she  failed  steadily,  being  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  finally  of  coma. 
Her  temperature  varied  from  101°  to  104  °F.,  pulse  became  140  and 
intermittent,  respiration  sighing,  irregular,  and  finally  Cheyne-Stokes. 
She  had  one  right-sided  convulsion.  Her  pupils  were  contracted  when 
she  was  let  alone,  but  dilated  widely  when  the  eyes  were  open  and  un- 
dulated. The  optic  disks  became  cloudy  and  finally  choked.  The 
face  was  flushed,  and  there  was  tdehe  eir^rale.  The  abdomen  became 
retracted.  There  was  no  paralysis,  but  the  knee-jerks,  which  in  the 
first  weeks  were  absent,  became  exaggerated,  and  ankle  clonus  was 
obtained.  Slie  died  on  December  5th.  The  autopsy  showed  tubercles 
scattered  over  the  pia,  especially  on  the  base  and  in  the  fissures  of  Syl- 
vius. There  was  much  serum  under  the  pia.  The  ventricles  were 
greatly  distended  by  cloudy  serum.  There  was  some  oedema,  but  no 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  no  apparent  cause  for  the  limitation  of 
the  convulsion  to  the  right  side,  though  there  was  more  serum  over  the 
left  hemisphere,  about  the  motor  zone,  than  elsewhere.  In  this  case  it 
wjis  evident  at  the  autopsy  that  no  operation  would  have  had  any  efiect 
to  relieve  the  condition. 

5.  Syphilitic  Meningitis. — The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  meningitis 
develop  more  slowly  than  those  of  the  other  forms,  and  are  more  easily 
and  successfully  treated.    They  resemble  the  symptoms  of  brain  tumor^ 
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but  are  more  rapid  in  their  progress.  The  patients  suflfer  from  general 
sensations  of  discomfort  in  the  head,  from  headache,  which  is  often 
occipital,  sometimes  frontal,  sometimes  difiFused  over  the  entire  head, 
and  is  usually  worse  toward  evening,  and  keeps  them  awake  in  the 
night.  They  become  nervous,  cannot  control  the  emotions,  and  can- 
not think  quickly  or  keenly ;  hence  they  are  unfitted  for  business. 
They  are  subject  to  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  may  at  times  vomit  unex- 
pectedly without  preceding  nausea.  After  a  time  dimness  of  vision 
may  be  noticed,  and  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  an  optic 
neuritis ;  or  a  third  nerve  palsy  may  suddenly  occur,  with  ptosis,  ex- 
ternal strabismus,  and  immobility  of  the  eyeball  and  pupil ;  or  a  facial 
palsy  or  sixth  nerve  affection,  with  internal  strabismus  may  occur.  It 
is  more  rare  for  the  other  cranial  nerves  to  be  affected  although  intense 
neuralgia  of  the  face,  deafness,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  have  been 
observed.  After  some  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves  on  one  side 
have  become  paralyzed  a  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  not  infre- 
quently develops,  not  complete,  but  attended  by  increase  of  reflexes. 
Sensory  disturbance  is  rare.  Polyuria  is  a  very  common  symptom  in 
these  cases.  Occasionally  a  cerebellar  gait  has  been  noticed.  In  one 
of  my  cases  general  convulsions  occurred  several  times  before  treat- 
ment began  to  produce  an  effect.  The  symptoms,  therefore,  are  quite 
like  those  of  tumor  on  the  base  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  the  gummy 
exudation  is  in  the  Sylvian  fissure  and  causes  compression  of  the  blood- 
vessels supplying  the  cortex.  In  these  cases  sudden  attacks  of  aphasia 
or  hemiplegia  may  occur. 

The  meninges  of  the  convexity  are  occasionally  involved  in  a  syph- 
ilitic meningitis,  and  in  these  cases  symptoms  resembling  a  localized 
brain  tumor,  attacks  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  or  of  aphasia,  followed 
by  monoplegia,  may  occur.  The  headache  may  be  localized  at  one 
spot  and  may  be  attended  by  tenderness  on  percussion  of  the  head. 
Mental  symptoms  are  prominent  in  these  cases,  resembling  those  of 
paresis,  but  with  dementia  more  evident  than  delusions.  The  symp- 
toms may  be  very  irregular  and  intermittent,  as  in  the  basilar  type, 
severe  on  one  day,  slight  on  the  next ;  they  may  vary  in  their  location, 
and  they  are  rarely  as  permanent  and  continuous  as  in  brain  tumor. 
The  occurrence  of  an  optic  neuritis  is  the  exception  in  menigitis  of  the 
convexity.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  between  a  specific  meningitis 
of  the  convexity,  paresis,  and  brain  tumor  is  so  great  that  in  every 
case  where  the  question  of  diagnosis  arises  it  is  well  to  try  antisyphili- 
tic  treiitment.  If  this  fails  operative  treatment  may  be  considered,  for 
suc^eessful  removal  of  gummy  tumors  has  been  recorded. 

The  various  symptoms  named  develop  gradually  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  increase  in  intensity,  and  prostrate  the  patient 
complot(»ly.  But  when  treatment  is  begun  they  s(Kjn  ])egin  to  subside, 
and  finally  may  entirely  pass  away,  leaving  the  patient  quite  well. 

In  cases  of  long  duration,  where  the  nerves  or  the  brain  have  been 
seriously  compressed,  and  where  degeneration  in  the  nerve  trunks  or 
in  the  brain  tracts  has  been  produced,  the  recovery  is  much  delayed  or 
may  be  incomplete.     Thus  in  one  of  my  cases  which  showed  paralysis 
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of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves  on  the  left  side,  and  a  marked 
cerebellar  gait,  with  staggering  toward  the  left,  the  cranial  nerve  palsy 
recovered,  the  gait  became  natural,  but  there  has  remained  at  the  end 
of  three  years  a  sense  of  uncertainty  of  position  and  some  vertigo  on 
rapid  walking  and  an  exaggerated  knee-jerk  on  the  right  side.  In 
another  case,  after  a  peribd  of  occipital  pain,  worse  at  night,  the  right 
sixth  and  seventh,  then  the  fifth,  then  the  third  nerves  were  paralyzed, 
and  then  a  left  hemiplegia  appeared.  These  symptoms  subsided  under 
treatment,  but  after  a  few  months  deafness  in  the  right  ear  and  a 
marked  staggering  to  the  right  ride,  with  polyuria,  developed.  These 
also  subsided  under  treatment,  and  for  ten  years  this  man  has  been  well 
and  able  to  work,  but  suffers  from  vertigo. 

The  prognosis  is  fairly  good  in  syphilitic  meningitis,  as  treatment 
promptly  causes  the  absorption  of  the  exudation ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  symptoms  due  to  an  actual  destruction  of  cerebral  tissue 
are  permanent. 

Treatment,  no  matter  at  what  stage  in  the  course  of  syphilis,  should 
be  by  means  of  inunctions  of  mercury.  One  drachm  of  blue  ointment 
is  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  body  daily,  and  the  absorption  is  increased 
by  a  daily  bath  in  water  of  a  temperature  of  106°  to  108°  F.  for  half 
an  hour.  This  bath  may  be  followed  by  cool  sponging  to  prevent 
too  great  sweating  and  taking  cold.  The  application  of  mercury 
should  be  to  a  different  part  of  the  body  each  day,  and  this  part  should 
be  bandaged,  so  that  any  ointment  left  on  the  skin  may  be  absorbed 
and  not  rubbed  off  by  the  clothing.  I  prefer  this  method  to  that  by 
hypodermic  injection  of  corrosive  sublimate,  though  this  may  be 
resorted  to  in  some  cases.  Pills  of  mercuric  iodide,  red  or  green,  usu- 
ally derange  the  stomach  and  their  effect  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  the 
inunctions.  After  the  mercury  has  been  given  for  one  week  iodide  of 
potassium  is  to  be  begun  in  addition  to  the  mercury.  It  is  my  rule  to 
begin  with  a  dose  of  twenty-five  grains  three  times  a  day,  as  thus  the 
coryza  which  is  caused  by  small  doses  is  avoided.  The  amount  is  then 
increased  rapidly,  one  grain  at  each  dose  until  three  hundred  grains 
daily  are  being  taken.  On  reaching  a  dose  of  fifty  grains  it  is  better 
to  increase  the  number  of  doses  than  to  increase  the  size  of  each  dose. 
If  the  iodide  is  given  well  diluted  in  water,  in  some  gaseous  mineral 
water  or  in  milk,  it  can  usually  be  taken  for  several  months.  The 
mercury  should  be  continued  with  the  iodide  until  marked  improvement 
is  manifest  or  until  salivation  is  caused.  This  should,  of  course,  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  a  mouth  wash  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  by  clean- 
ing the  teeth  after  each  meal  and  aft^r  each  dose  of  medicine.  Usually 
three  ounces  of  blue  ointment  are  sufficient  but  more  may  be  needed. 

The  general  strength  of  the  patient  should  always  be  kept  up  to  the 
best  point ;  every  possible  means  being  used  to  promote  health.  An 
out-of-<l(X)r  life  in  good  country  air,  moderate  exercise,  the  best  food 
possible,  and  a  generous  diet,  with  moderate  use  of  stimulants  and 
tonics  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  advised.  The  benefit  of  a  course  of  treat- 
ment at  hot  springs  or  in  a  sanitarium  is  partly  due  to  the  more  health- 
ful surroundings  than  city  life  affords. 
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THE  SPASMODIC  NEUROSES. 

Cliorea.  Habit  Spasm.  Nodding  Spasm.  Hereditary  Chorea.  Paramyoclonus  Multi- 
plex. Myoclonus-epilepsy.  Tic  Convulsif  or  Facial  Spasm.  BlepharoBpasm. 
Torticollis.     Myotonia  Congenita. 

OHOBEA. 

Chorea  minor,  Chorea  of  Sydenham,  or  St.  Vitus'  Dance  is  a  func- 
tional nervous  disease,  characterized  by  sudden  rapid  twitchings  of 
any  or  all  of  the  muscles,  by  some  deficiency  in  the  control  of  the 
muscles  which  twitch,  and  by  mental  irritability. 

Etiology. — Out  of  2,239  cases  treated  in  my  clinic,  1,492  were 
females  and  747  were  males.^  In  the  following  table  the  age  at  time 
of  onset  is  shown. 

Table.  — Age  of  Ontet  of  Chorea, 


3  or  under       4               6             6 

7                8               9 

10 

11 

11           26          60         111 

134        190        201 

197 

167 

12              13              14               15 

16              17              18 

19 

20           20-30 

148        171        135          86 

67          47          34 

16 

19          34 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  period  from  six  to  fourteen  is  that  of  maxi- 
mum liability,  and  that  at  the  time  of  puberty  (thirteen)  there  are 
more  cases  than  just  before  or  after.  These  statistics  agree  with  those 
of  other  authors.  No  age,  however,  is  exempt,  as  chorea  does  occur 
in  adult  life,  especially  in  women  during  or  after  pregnancy. 

While  children  in  all  classes  of  the  community  are  subject  to  chorea, 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  found  among  the  lower  classes,  espe- 
cially among  children  living  in  tenement  houses,  under  bad  hygienic 
surroundings  and  eating  poor  and  badly  cooked  food.  When  well- 
nourished  and  well-fed  children  are  affected  it  is  usual  to  find  some 
hereditary  factor  or  some  fright  as  the  cause. 

'  The  statistics  in  this  article  have  been  collected  by  my  clinical  assistant,  Dr.  S.  P. 

Goodhart. 
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Ansemia  is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  chorea,  many  of  the.  patients 
being  pale  and  languid,  and  having  functional  or  blood  murmurs. 
The  blood  comit  usually  shows  a  deficient  number  of  red  corpuscles 
and  a  low  per  cent,  of  hemoglobin,  but  this  is  not  always  present^  even 
in  patients  who  look  pale/ 

There  is  little  evidence  of  heredity  to  be  found  in  the  histories,  but 
334  of  the  children's  parents  having  had  the  disease  in  early  life.  In 
93  cases  a  brother  or  sister  was  simultaneously  affected. 

There  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  infectious  diseases  of  child- 
hood and  chorea,  and  it  rarely  occurs  as  a  direct  sequel  of  these  diseases. 

The  relation  of  chorea  to  rheumatism  has  been  studied  by  many 
writers.  Many  cases  of  chorea  develop  after  an  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, with  or  without  endocardial  complications.  In  some  cases  the 
diseases  appear  together ;  in  some  they  occur  alternately.  In  a  collec- 
tion of  2,500  cases  made  from  various  authors,^  I  found  that  26  per  cent, 
had  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism  just  preceding  the  chorea,  and  that 
23  per  cent,  had  a  cardiac  murmur.  Among  my  own  cases  372  had 
an  attack  of  rheumatism  preceding  chorea.  I  do  not  consider  the  in- 
definite muscular  pains,  called  "  growing  pains,"  of  children  a  positive 
evidence  of  rheumatism.  Many  patients  complained  of  such  pains 
before  or  during  the  attack.  The  statement  may  be  made  that  a  certain 
poison  in  the  blood  under  certain  conditions  produces  either  rheuma- 
tism or  endocarditis  or  chorea,  according  to  the  varying  susceptibility 
of  the  joints,  heart,  or  brain  in  different  {persons. 

In  430  of  my  cases  a  cardiac  murmur  was  found  at  the  base  of  the 
heart  in  systole,  or  at  the  apex  in  systole.  This  was  in  some  cases  a 
blood  murmur,  and  passed  away  when  the  disease  subsided.  In  the 
majority  of  my  cases  (251),  however,  it  has  been  a  true  endocardial 
murmur  and  remained,  leaving  the  heart  permanently  defective.  It  is 
this  class  of  cases  which  has  established  the  relation  between  endocar- 
ditis and  chorea.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  my  cases  no  cardiac 
murmur  was  found. 

The  occurrence  of  chorea  chiefly  in  the  spring  months  between 
March  and  July,  which  has  been  noticed  by  many  authors  and  which 
my  records  confirm,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the 
confinement  of  the  children  in  the  house  in  bad  air,  the  inability  to 
obtain  out-of-door  exercise  in  winter,  and  the  mental  strain  of  school 
result  in  a  culmination  of  the  malnutrition  which  is  the  chief  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  disease ;  while  the  lesser  number  in  summer  and 
fall  indicates  a  better  nutrition  of  children  who  have  had  an  out-of- 
door  life.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  such  life  has  a  great  cura- 
tive influence  on  the  affection. 

Fright  is  an  exciting  cause  of  chorea  in  many  cases.  Any  mental 
excitement,  sucli  as  long  continued  stniin  at  school,  sudden  disappoint- 
ment or  grief,  may  also  ])ro(hice  the  disease.  The  fright  or  shock  may 
precede  the  disease  a  few  days,  or  even  a  week. 

*  University  Medical  Magazine,  DeoemlHT,  18%. 

'  See  article,  Chorea,  American  TcxtlM)<)k  of  Disi'ases  of  Bhildren,  pp.  481-2. 
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While  it  is  possible  that  eye-strain  from  unbaknced  muscles,  or  irri- 
tation of  the  naso-pharynx  by  adenoids  or  polypi  may  cause  local 
twitching  of  the  eyelids  or  face,  they  never  cause  true  chorea,  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  by  the  relief  of  muscular  insufficiency  of  the 
eyes  is  useless  in  my  experience. 

One  attack  of  chorea  predisposes  to  another,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  relapses  occur.  This  is  probably  merely  because  the  cause 
which  produces  the  first  attack  is  renewed  after  recovery.  In  one 
quarter  of  my  cases  relapses  were  recorded. 

Sjrmptoms.  —  The  movements  occurring  in  chorea  are  spasmodic, 
unexpected,  and  inimitable.  They  cannot  be  arrested  by  the  will  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  are  much  increased  by  attention,  by  excitement, 
or  by  any  effort  to  restrain  them  or  to  use  the  muscles  involved.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  twitching  is  momentary  and  slight,  and  does 
not  exhaust  the  patient.  In  a  few  cases  they  are  extended,  violent  and 
continuous,  endangering  the  patient's  safety  and  even  his  life.  These 
movements  interfere  with  voluntary  acts,  rendering  them  imperfect, 
awkward,  excessive,  or  even  impossible.  When  chorea  is  slight,  such 
acts  as  dressing,  writing,  or  playing  the  piano  may  reveal  irregular 
motions  not  noticeable  in  a  state  of  rest ;  and  often  it  is  this  unusual 
awkwardness  in  the  performance  of  these  acts,  or  nervousness,  which 
attracts  attention  to  the  condition.  When  the  disease  is  fully  devel- 
oped, any  movement  involving  fine  co5rdination  is  impossible.  While 
any  muscle  of  the  body  may  be  involved  in  choreic  movements,  it  is 
more  common  to  notice  them  in  the  face  and  extremities  than  in  the 
trunk.  The  child  makes  queer  grimaces,  especially  when  talking.  The 
eyes  are  suddenly  cJosed  or  opened,  the  mouth  pouts,  the  cheeks  twitch, 
the  tongue  if  protruded  is  seen  to  be  affected,  and  may  be  suddenly 
withdrawn,  or  even  be  cut  by  an  unexpected  snapping  of  the  jaws 
together;  occasionally  the  laryngeal  and  respiratory  muscles  are 
affected,  breathing  is  irregular,  and  noises  are  made  in  the  throat.  The 
neck  is  not  as  frequently  affected  as  the  shoulders,  but  the  arms  below 
the  elbows  are  almost  always  involved,  and  irregular  awkward  motions 
of  tlie  fingers  are  always  seen  or  felt  if  the  hands  are  held.  While  the 
trunk  muscles  do  not  often  appear  to  swell  out  in  contraction,  yet  the 
entire  body  is  uneasy  and  frequent  changes  of  position  are  seen.  The 
legs  below  the  knees  are  in  constant  motion,  but  the  thighs  do  not 
often  twitch  and  the  patient  rarely  falls,  though  he  may  stagger  in 
walking.     These  motions  cease  during  sleep. 

The  tccakne88  in  the  muscles  affected  occasionally  becomes  so  ex- 
treme that  forcible  movement  is  impossible,  and  paralysis  may  be  sus- 
pected. This  is  rare.  Awkwardness  and  ataxia  are  always  noticed. 
The  disease  might  be  considered  as  muscular  in  origin  were  it  not  that 
it  is  always  attended  by  mental  irritability  and  is  often  unilateral. 
Among  2,239  cases  770  were  unilateral,  the  right  side  being  affected 
a  little  more  frequently  than  the  left.  If  the  disease  begins  as  hemi- 
cliorca  it  rarely  becomes  general.  If  it  has  once  occurred  as  a  hemi- 
cliorca,  it  usually  recurs  as  such. 
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The  menial  irrUahility  is  usually  noticeable  early  in  the  disease.  It 
may  be  accompanied  by  inability  to  exert  the  mind  continuously,  and 
by  depression  of  spirits.  The  child  frets,  is  easily  irritated,  is  quarrel- 
some, when  previously  he  has  been  good  tempered,  cannot  be  amused, 
and  is  said  to  be  naughty  when  in  reality  he  is  unable  to  exercise  self- 
control.  He  may  even  act  in  a  semi-imbecile  manner,  laughing  too 
easily.  These  children  are  always  incapacitated  for  study.  The 
mental  excitement  may  interfere  with  sleep. 

A  child  who  is  suffering  from  chorea  is  usually  pale,  badly  nourished, 
has  little  appetite,  is  languid,  is  constipated,  passes  but  little  urine, 
and  that  of  a  high  specific  gravity,  loaded  with  phosphates  and  urates. 
Examination  often  shows  a  loud  systolic  heart  murmur  which  may  be 
either  functional  and  due  to  ansemia,  or  organic  and  due  to  endo- 
carditis. There  is  often  obtained  a  history  of  muscular  pains  or  of  an 
attack  of  rheumatism,  preceding  or  coincident  with  the  onset  of  chorea. 
Headache  is  often  complained  of.  There  is  usually  a  diminution  of 
the  tendon  reflexes  and  a  hyperexcitability  of  the  muscles  to  electrical 
stimulktion.     Temperature,  pulse  and  respiration  are  natural. 

The  disease  appears  suddenly  after  a  fright  or  after  some  mental 
strain  or  from  general  malnutrition,  increases  during  the  first  two 
weeks,  lasts  for  several  weeks  (ten  is  the  average)  and  gradually  sub- 
sides, but  may  recur  a  year  later  at  the  same  season  at  which  it  first 
appeared. 

This  description  applies  to  the  majority  of  cases  of  chorea.  There 
are  exceptional  cases  which  require  notice. 

In  a  few  instances  the  motions  are  constant,  excessive  and  violent, 
so  that  the  patient  will  be  thrown  off"  a  chair  or  out  of  a  bed,  and  is 
liable  to  incur  injuries.  Unless  these  patients  are  protected  by  lying 
in  bed  and  guarded  by  mattresses  at  both  sides  of  the  bed,  and  are 
kept  asleep  by  narcotics,  they  are  soon  worn  out  and  die  of  exhaustion. 

In  a  few  cases  the  mental  irritation  rises  to  the  pitch  of  acute  mania, 
and  acute  delirium  occasionally  occurs  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

In  some  cases  the  weakness  is  so  much  more  apparent  than  the 
twitching  that  the  case  may  be  considered  as  one  of  paralysis.  Usu- 
ally ataxia  attends  this  weakness.  I  have  known  chorea  to  be  diag^ 
nosticated  as  infantile  paralysis,  and  as  locomotor  ataxia,  though  other 
characteristics  of  these  diseases  were  absent. 

In  a  few  instances  speech  becomes  affected  early,  and  may  be  so 
indistinct  as  to  be  scarcely  understood ;  and  in  these  cases  grunting 
noises  may  be  made  in  the  throat.  Sometimes  nervous  patients  affected 
with  twitching  motions  give  vent  to  loud  words  unexpectedly,  usually 
of  a  profane  or  obscene  kind.  This  condition,  known  as  coprolalia,  is 
not  choreic,  but  hysterical.  So  too  is  echolalia,  in  which  the  patient 
repeats  the  last  word  heard.  Such  patients  often  mimic  motions  and 
show  other  signs  of  hysteria. 

The  joints  may  be  inflamed,  swollen  and  tender,  when  rheumatism 
attends  chorea.  In  a  few  cases  subcutaneous  no<les,  which  are  small, 
round,  hard  nodules  appearing  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  notably  on 
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the  back  and  along  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  extremities,  ^s%  found. 
They  are  regarded  as  evidence  of  rheumatism,  and  have  no  relation  to 
the  chorea. 

Duration. — The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  greatly  in  different 
cases.  In  some  it  runs  a  rapid  course  and  the  child  is  well  in  a 
month.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  lasts  about  three  months,  passing 
away  slowly.  In  some  cases  it  lasts  a  year  or  even  more,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  severity.  Occasionally  it  becomes  chronic.  The  large 
majority  of  the  cases  terminate  in  recovery,  but  there  is  always  danger 
of  a  relapse,  and  many  patients  suffer  from  a  third  or  even  fourth 
attack,  which  usually  occurs  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  at  which 
the  first  seizure  occurred.  When  a  child  dies  of  chorea  it  is  because 
of  exhaustion  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  spasms.  In  the  cases 
appearing  during  pregnancy,  it  may  cease  after  the  third  month,  or  it 
may  last  throughout  the  pregnancy.  In  cases  developing  just  after 
labor  it  is  oft;en  severe,  but  not  of  long  duration.  In  a  few  of  these 
severe  cases  it  is  attended  by  mental  symptoms,  mania  or  melancholia, 
and  may  be  fatal.  In  adult  life  chorea  is  apt  to  last  two  or  three 
months,  and  if  attended  by  melancholia,  as  it  often  is,  may  prove  fatal. 

Pathology. — There  is  little  ground  for  positive  statements  regard- 
ing the  pathology  of  chorea  or  regarding  the  situation  of  the  lesion. 
The  lesions  found  by  various  authors ;  minute  hemorrhages  or  capil- 
lary emboli  of  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  brain;  vacuolization  of  the 
nervous  tissue  due  to  distension  of  lymphatic  spaces  around  blood- 
vessels or  nerve  cells ;  various  types  of  degeneration  in  the  cells  of  the 
cortex  or  spinal  cord ;  hyperplasia  of  neuroglia,  are  probably  due  to  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  disease.  The  unilateral  character  of  the 
symptoms  points  to  the  brain  as  the  site  of  the  functional  disturbance, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  mental  symptoms  usually  present. 

Prognosis. — This  should  be  favorable,  but  guarded  as  to  duration. 
The  chances  all  favor  recovery  within  three  months,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  some  cases  last  much  longer,  and  that  many  relapses 
occur.  Another  fact  makes  a  guarded  prognosis  necessary.  Some 
cliildren  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  arsenic  and  hence  cannot  take 
the  chief  remedy ;  or  if  it  is  given  they  develop  arsenical  poisoning,  or 
even  arsenical  multiple  neuritis.  The  more  anaemic  the  child,  the  worse 
the  prognosis.  The  more  the  mental  excitement,  the  worse  the  prognosis. 

The  development  of  rheumatism  during  the  disease  does  not  render 
the  prognosis  very  grave,  as  few  children  die  of  rheumatism.  It 
lengthens  the  duration  of  the  chorea.  The  occurrence  of  organic  mur- 
murs is  more  serious,  as  they  may  last  through  life  and  finally  lead  to 
serious  cardiac  disease.  During  the  early  stages,  however,  the  cardiac 
insufficiency  rarely  causes  symptoms,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  child 
with  chorea  suffer  from  oedema  or  dropsy.  Nor  have  I  seen  a  child 
with  chorea  develop  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  embolism. 

Diagnosis.  — There  are  many  diseases  in  which  the  chief  and  most 
prominent  symptom  is  a  twitching  of  the  muscles.  These  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  chorea. 
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Tic  convulsif,  which  is  a  unilateral  twitching  of  the  face,  is  not 
chorea,  as  shown  by  its  local  limitation. 

The  maladie  des  tics  convulsives  of  Gilles  de  la  Tourette,  consisting 
of  a  sudden  convulsive  twitching  of  any  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  resembles  chorea,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  facts 
that  it  is  not  attended  by  weakness  or  awkwardness  in  voluntary 
movements,  the  twitching  is  not  increased  or  set  up  by  voluntary 
motion,  and  only  appears  during  rest ;  there  is  no  mental  irritability  ; 
the  disease  does  not  usually  begin  till  puberty ;  it  is  chronic  and  does 
not  yield  to  arsenic. 

Habit  spasm  should  not  be  confounded  with  chorea.  All  children 
have  a  tendency  to  mimicry,  and  a  child  who  is  afflicted  with  habit 
spasm  makes  motions  which  have  the  character  of  voluntary  move- 
ments, such  as  winking,  pouting  the  lips,  frowning,  raising  the  eye- 
brows, turning  the  head,  shrugging  the  shoulders,  or  moving  hands  and 
feet.  These  habit  spasms  are  not  as  quick  and  jerky  as  the  twitchings 
of  chorea,  but  after  a  time  they  are  not  easily  controlled,  as  they  are 
at  first,  and  hence  resemble  chorea.  Voluntary  control  can,  however, 
be  exercised  if  the  child^s  attention  is  forced  to  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
in  this  condition  moral  treatment  and  general  hygienic  measures,  such 
as  baths,  exercises  and  massage  are  of  more  service  than  medicine. 

Myoclonus  multiplex  is  a  spasmodic  aflfeetion  resembling  chorea. 
But  in  this  disease  it  is  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  of  the  proximal 
portions  of  the  limbs  which  are  affected ;  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  are 
quiet.  The  spasms  are  bilateral  and  symmetrical ;  they  occur  at  intervals 
and  are  rapidly  repeated,  as  many  as  ninety  contractions  of  the  muscles 
in  a  minute  may  occur.  The  movements  are  very  violent,  so  as  to 
throw  the  patient  down  if  walking,  or  to  hurl  him  off  of  a  chair. 
The  spasm  can  be  brought  on  by  tapping  the  tendons.  During  the 
interval  between  the  spasms,  a  fibrillary  tremor  of  the  muscles  may  be 
seen.  The  disease  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  usually  seen  in  adults 
after  some  fright  or  anxiety,  in  persons  of  a  hysterical  type. 

The  hemichorea  following  hemiplegia  is  characterized  by  slow, 
irregular  ataxic  motions,  excited  only  by  voluntary  effort,  and  is  rather 
a  hemiathetosis  than  a  true  chorea. 

Treatment.  —  Remove  the  patient  from  the  bad  hygienic  surround- 
ings which  have  caused  the  disease,  and  send  him  to  the  seashore,  if 
possible,  for  a  life  out  of  doors.  Keep  him  quiet  and  without  excite- 
ment in  any  case,  and  always  take  him  out  of  sclux)l.  Give  him  a 
nutritious  diet  of  varied  character,  without  rcnstrictions,  and  aid 
digestion  by  a  bitter  tonic,  by  iron,  and  by  laxatives.  Long  continued 
(half-hour)  baths  at  temperature  of  95°  are  to  be  given  twice  a  day, 
the  child  being  allowed  to  play  in  the  water.  No  cold  shocks  are  to 
be  given.  Kest  in  bed  or  on  a  couch  is  a  good  thing  with  older 
children,  but  a  young  child  who  will  not  rest  should  be  dressed  in 
merino  and  allowtnl  to  ])lay  on  a  bed,  but  not  to  run  on  the  floor. 
Gentle  massiige  of  the  entire  body  may  be  given  daily  for  an  hour. 
The  child  should  see  only  one  or  two  members  of  the  family,  so  as  to 
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be  kept  free  from  excitement.  It  may  be  amused  by  reading.  These 
means  alone  will  result  in  improvement  in  two  weeks. 

The  improvement  can  be  hastened  by  medicines.  If  rheumatism 
has  preceded  or  attended  the  chorea,  it  is  best  to  use  salicylate  of  soda, 
salicin,  or  oil  of  wintergreen  freely.  They  may  be  combined  with  an- 
tipyrin  or  exalgin  in  small  doses.  If  heart  tonics  are  needed,  camphor 
or  caffeine  are  the  best.  The  doses  of  all  these  drugs  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  age  and  susceptibility  of  the  child. 

If  there  be  no  history  of  rheumatism,  it  is  well  to  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  malarial  infection  as  a  cause  of  chorea,  and  periodical  rises 
of  temperature  will  indicate  a  mercurial  purge,  followed  by  the  use  of 
quinine  or  of  Warburg's  extract  for  at  least  a  week.  This  oflen  cuts 
short  an  attack  of  chorea. 

In  all  other  cases  arsenic  is  the  chief  remedy.  I  prefer  Fowler's 
solution.  It  is  to  be  begun  in  3-drop  doses  three  times  a  day,  and  in- 
creased 1  drop  daily  until  a  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  nausea,  or  pain  in 
the  stomach  are  produced.  Some  children  will  stand  only  10  drops  a 
day,  others  will  take  40  drops  a  day  without  discomfort.  It  -is  my 
rule  to  increase  the  dose  till  physiological  effects  are  produced,  then 
to  stop  it  for  24  hours,  and  then  to  give  the  dose  just  below  the  maxi- 
mum for  some  days  or  even  weeks,  always  watching  for  poisoning,  and 
stopping  if  this  appears.  It  should  be  begun  well  diluted  and  after 
meals  only. 

If  a  child  cannot  take  arsenic,  chloral  hydrate  in  2  or  3-grain  dose  for 
a  child  of  six  may  be  given  3  or  4  times  in  24  hours.  This  may  be 
combined  with  bromide  of  sodium  in  5  or  10-grain  dose,  and  given 
after  meals.     The  condition  of  the  heart  is  to  be  watched  carefully. 

In  some  cjises  tincture  of  cimicifuga  in  half  drachm  dose  repeated 
and  increased  5  minims  daily  may  do  good.  This  is  also  of  service  in 
adults. 

In  very  severe  cases  where  the  motions  are  violent,  the  patient 
should  be  guanled  from  injuries  by  being  kept  in  bed,  mattresses  being 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  bed.  In  these  cases  begin  with  5  or  6  drops 
of  arsenic  in  milk  every  6  hours,  and  increase  the  dose  each  time  1 
drop.     At  the  same  time  give  bromide  and  chloral  freely  by  rectum. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  give  inhalations  of  chloroform  in  these  cases, 
to  induce  sleep.  Sulphonal  or  chloralamide  or  veronal  are  also  of  ser- 
vice in  these  cases.  Hypodermic  use  of  morphine  usually  increases 
the  spasms,  but  hydrobromate  of  hyoscine  in  -^-^-^  gram,  or  less  for 
a  small  child,  may  do  good. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  remedies  the  condition  of  anaemia  must 
be  combated  by  some  form  of  iron.  The  albumenate  of  iron  is  the 
best  form  for  children,  as  it  is  tasteless  and  can  be  given  in  milk. 
Chocolate  lozenges  continuing  iron  may  also  be  given. 

When  all  medicinal  and  other  treatment  fails,  and  the  case  seems 
chronic,  a  change  of  climate,  especially  to  the  seashore,  is  often  of  great 
benefit,  but  sea  bathing  is  not  to  be  recommended.  High  altitudes  are 
not  favorable  to  chorea. 
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Habit  Spasms.  —  Children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen 
are  not  infrequently  found  to  acquire  certain  abnormal  movements ; 
either  by  imitation  of  other  children  or  because  of  some  slight  sensa- 
tion which  has  been  unpleasant.  This  movement  is  always  voluntary 
in  its  character  at  first.  But  after  a  time  it  may  be  repeated  so  often 
as  to  become  automatic  and  the  child  may  be  unconscious  of  it.  Then 
it  may  become  frequent,  occurring  every  few  minutes  or  almost  con- 
stantly, and  produce  unpleasant  eifects. 

The  habit  spasm  may  consist  of  a  winking  of  one  or  both  eyelids,  of 
wrinkling  the  forehead,  of  pouting  the  lips,  of  twitching  the  head,  of 
shrugging  the  shoulders,  of  throwing  the  hands  up  or  out,  of  twitching 
the  fingers,  of  snapping  the  fingers,  of  catching  the  breath,  of  sighing 
deeply,  of  twitching  the  body,  of  kicking  tlie  legs,  or  of  any  other 
simple  voluntary  movement.  Some  children  make  noises  in  the  mouth 
or  throat,  or  even  repeat  words.  Some  children  touch  objects  as  they 
pass  them.  Some  have  impulses  to  count  or  to  repeat  phrases.  In 
fact  any  mental  or  motor  impulse  of  a  morbid  kind  may  pass  into  a 
habit. 

It  is  chiefly  among  neurotic  children  whose  inheritance  is  bad  and 
whose  training  has  been  imperfect  and  whose  nutrition  is  not  good 
that  these  habit  spasms  develop.  The  exciting  cause  may  be  some 
slight  irritation  from  imperfect  eyesight,  from  nasal  obstruction,  from 
uncomfortable  clothing,  from  too  great  restraint  at  school,  or  some 
fright  or  emotional  shock.  It  sometimes  develops  when  the  child  first 
goes  to  school. 

The  epidemic  forms  of  chorea  described  as  occurring  in  the  middle 
ages  were  really  habit  spasms  from  imitation,  in  persons  of  hysterical 
type. 

The  disease  usually  lasts  for  several  months  or  even  years ;  but  I 
have  never  known  a  case  to  fail  in  the  end  to  recover.  This  is  impor- 
tant, as  the  aiFection  is  very  distressing  to  parents  who  are  anxious 
about  the  outcome. 

The  treatment  should  consist  in  removing  any  cause  of  local  irrita- 
tion. I  have  seen  cases  cured  by  adjusting  glasses,  by  removing  ade- 
noids, by  circumcision,  by  changing  the  place  of  pressure  of  children's 
clothing.  In  one  little  girl  the  change  of  suspension  of  her  skirts  from 
suspenders  to  a  waistband  stopped  tlie  habit  of  slirugging  one  shoulder. 
In  a  boy  the  habit  of  twisting  the  fingers  ceased  when  warts  were 
removed.  The  general  health  should  be  considered,  an  out-of-door 
life  without  mucli  excitement  being  advisiible.  School  should  not  be 
continued.  Regular,  systematic  calisthenic  exercises  are  to  be  prac- 
ticed daily.  And  the  child  should  bo  mnde  to  take  notice  of  the  habit, 
to  exert  his  will  to  control  it;  this  being  enforced  by  a  system  of 
rewards  or  niikl  punishments. 

There  is  no  ust»  in  giving  arsenic  or  other  drugs,  excepting  in  patients 
who  need  tonics,  or  are  ana}niic  and  reciuire  iron. 

Nodding  Spasm.  —  In  some  children  soon  after  birth  or  within  the 
first  six  months  of  life  certain  oscillatory  motions  of  the  head  develop, 
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usually  lateral,  sometimes  vertical,  and  occasionally  a  mixture  of  both. 
These  are  very  commonly  associated  with  a  condition  of  rotary  or 
lateral  nystagmus  which  appears  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  turn 
either  head  or  eyes.  These  nodding  movements  do  not  seem  to  incom- 
mode the  child  and  are  certainly  not  attended  by  pain.  They  are  not 
unlike  the  nodding  movements  and  slight  rotary  movements  occurring 
in  very  old  persons,  though  these  are  not  associated  with  nystagmus. 
Nodding  spasm  is  more  common  in  children  of  neurotic  inheritance 
and  children  who  are  badly  nourished  and  the  subject  of  rickets.  It 
develops  not  infrequently  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus  in  mild  degree  in 
the  early  stage.  It  also  occurs  in  tumors  of  the  brain  in  children. 
The  origin  of  the  condition  is  wholly  unknown,  though  in  several  cases 
when  children  subject  to  nodding  spasm  have  grown  up  and  have  out- 
grown the  spasm  defects  of  vision  of  the  nature  of  extreme  astigmatism 
have  been  discovered.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  eyestrain 
may  be  the  origin  of  these  conditions.  Little  is  known  of  the  causa- 
tion. The  spasm  usually  persists  until  the  child  gets  to  be  a  year  old, 
when  it  is  ou^rown.  I  have  rarely  seen  it  last  through  the  third  year. 
As  the  disease  is  not  known  in  adult  life  it  is  evident  that  all  patients 
recover.  There  is  no  known  form  of  treatment,  but  in  these  children 
the  general  health  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Proper  nutrition 
should  be  secured ;  good  air  and  good  food,  frequent  bathing,  and 
tonics,  especially  cod-liver  oil  and  arsenic,  are  distinctly  beneficial. 

Huntington's  Chorea. — Dr.  Huntington  of  Long  Island  described 
in  1872  a  disease  which  he  had  observed  in  several  families  under  his 
care.  It  developed  about  the  age  of  forty  in  several  children  of  the 
same  parents,  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  an  hereditary  affection; 
members  of  the  family  for  four  generations  were  found  to  have  suffered. 
He  described  it  as  a  peculiar  form  of  chorea  in  adults ;  but  it  has  been 
named  Huntington^s  Chorea,  and  has  been  recognized  by  many  physi- 
cians all  over  the  world. 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  and  I  have  never  seen  a  case.  It  begins  with 
choreic  motions  quite  like  those  of  ordinary  chorea.  These  become 
general,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  being  involved.  Hence  speech, 
coordinated  movements  and  the  gait  are  impaired.  The  twitching  is 
usually  increased  by  mental  or  physical  exertion.  It  occurs  during 
rest  or  effort.  After  a  time  mental  symptoms  appear.  The  mind 
gradually  fails,  and  the  symptoms  of  dementia,  loss  of  powers  of  appli- 
cation and  of  judgment,  and  loss  of  memory  with  tendency  to  depres- 
sion and  even  to  suicide  appear.  Sometimes  acute  attacks  of  mania 
have  been  observed.  In  the  latest  stage  a  gradually  increasing  spastic 
paraplegia  develops,  both  legs  and  arms  becoming  rigid,  with  increased 
reflexes  and  imperfect  control  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Complete 
dementia  and  great  emaciation  are  finally  followed  by  death.  The  dis- 
ease may  last  for  many  years. 

The  lesion  found  is  a  sclerosis  of  the  cortex,  scattered  everywhere 
in  patches  especially  around  the  bloodvessels,  and  secondary  to  changes 
in  the  venous  walls.     The  prognosis  is  bad  and  there  is  no  treatment. 
46 
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PABAMY00L0NU8  MULTIPLEX. 

Paramyoclonus  multiplex  is  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscular 
system,  occurring  bilaterally  in  symmetrically  situated  muscles  attached 
at  one  or  both  ends  to  the  trunk,  and  in  muscles  whose  function  is  as- 
sociated with  these,  consisting  of  a  series  of  violent  clonic  spasms  of  con- 
siderable rapidity  and  severity,  occurring  only  at  intervals ;  and  associ- 
ated with  fascicular  tremors  of  the  affected  muscles,  persisting  during  the 
interval  between  the  spasms.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  any  distur- 
bance of  sensory  or  motor  functions,  excepting  by  an  increase  of  the 
superficial  and  deep  reflexes.  The  spasms  can  be  excited  by  irritataon 
of  the  skin  or  tendons. 

The  causation  is  uncertain ;  fright  and  anxiety  or  muscular  strain 
in  lifting  weights  or  walking  have  preceded  the  onset  in  some  cases. 
Males  in  adult  life  are  more  conmionly  affected. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  quite  characteristic.  Tlie  spasms 
are  bilateral  and  symmetrical.  They  are  limited  to  certain  muscles. 
In  many  cases  the  quadriceps  femoris  and  flexors  of  the  leg,  and  the 
so-called  upper  arm  group  of  muscles,  the  deltoid,  biceps,  and  supinator 
longus,  were  affected.  In  some  cases  the  muscles  of  the  back  were 
involved,  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  contracted.  In  a  few  cases  the 
glutei  and  the  face  and  the  diaphragm  were  involved.  In  no  case 
have  the  muscles  of  the  hands  or  forearms,  of  the  feet  or  legs  been 
affected.  The  usual  limitation  of  the  spasm  to  the  body  muscles  with 
those  of  the  thighs  and  arms  is  very  noticeable. 

The  character  of  the  spasm  is  also  characteristic.  It  is  a  rapidly 
repeated  clonic  spasm  occurring  at  intervals.  In  six  cases,  the  rate 
of  contraction  has  been  counted.  It  has  varied  from  50  per  minute 
to  180  per  minute.  In  my  own  case,  it  was  about  90.  It  is  not  a 
sudden,  single  irregular  muscular  contraction,  like  that  of  chorea,  but 
appears  to  be  always  bilateral  and  to  involve  several  muscles  of  a 
physiological  group  at  once,  thus  resulting  in  a  series  of  movements, 
any  one  of  which  can  be  voluntarily  made.  In  several  cases  a  tonic 
contraction  has  occurred  in  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  affected,  before 
or  during  the  clonic  seizure.  In  my  own  case,  the  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm was  tonic  for  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  minute  during 
each  attack,  and  in  the  early  attacks,  the  spasms  of  the  back  were  tonic 
for  some  seconds.  The  clonic  contractions  continue,  when  once  set  up, 
for  a  varying  time,  from  half  a  minute  to  ten  minutes,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  complete  interval  of  freedom  from  spasm.  In  my  own 
case  this  interval  varied  from  half  an  hour  to  al)out  one  week.  Dur- 
ing the  spasm  itself,  the  resulting  movements  were  of  a  very  violent 
nature.  The  head  was  thrown  about  by  the  movements  of  tiie  body, 
rendering  the  patient  dizzy.  The  body  was  toased  about  in  the  chair, 
so  that  there  seemed  to  be  danger  of  his  being  thrown  out  upon  the 
floor.  If  the  spasm  occurred  while  he  was  walking,  he  was  quite 
liable  to  be  thrown  down,  and  had  hurt  himself  several  times.  But 
this  violence  is  not  always  present  —  for  in  two  cases,  the  spasms  were 
never  severe  enough  to  cause  a  movement  of  the  joints,  and  were  only 
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observed  when  the  patient  was  stripped — being  then  of  the  nature  of 
a  fascicular  twitching.  In  my  own  case,  such  a  fascicular  muscular 
twitching  was  occasionally  seen  during  the  intervals  in  the  muscles  of 
the  back  and  the  pectorals. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  any  tapping  of  the  tendons  or  any  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  spasm.  This  seems  to  be 
an  important  point,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  observed  in 
hysterical  or  choreic  spasms.  It  is  true  that,  in  hysterical  cases,  cer- 
tain zones  or  areas  can  occasionally  be  found  on  the  body,  irritation  of 
which  may  cause  or  may  arrest  the  attack.  But  in  this  condition  the 
spasm  is  produced  by  irritation  anywhere  on  the  skin — or  by  tapping 
the  tendons  at  the  knee  and  ankle  —  and  was  not  associated  with  dis- 
turbances of  sensation,  which  are  characteristic  of  hysterical  zones. 
The  knee-jerk  has  been  increased  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases.  The 
skin  reflexes  were  also  increased  in  some  cases.  Mental  excitement 
seems  to  have  predisposed  to  the  onset  of  the  spasm  in  three  cases. 
Had  the  disease  been  hysterical  in  nature,  tliis  would  probably  have 
been  observed  in  a  larger  proportion.  Voluntary  effort  stopped  the 
spasm  in  four  cases  and  made  it  worse  in  three  cases.  Had  the  dis- 
ease been  hysterical,  volition  would  probably  not  have  influenced  it 
favorably  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  spasm  has  ceased  during  sleep 
in  four  cases,  but  has  continued  in  one  case. 

In  none  of  the  cases  have  consciousness,  motion,  sensation,  coordi- 
nation, or  electric  excitability  been  in  any  way  affected- — an  important 
negative  fact,  since  it  proves  at  once  that  the  condition  is  a  functional 
neurosis,  and  makes  it  very  unlikely  that  it  is  of  an  epileptic  or  an 
hysterical  nature.  In  one  case,  which  died  of  phthisis,  a  careful  exami- 
nation by  Professor  Schultze,  of  Heidelberg,  failed  to  reveal  any  lesion 
of  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  evident  from  this  review  of  the  symptomatology  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  disease  are  quite  distinct ;  that  it  can  be  differentiated 
from  chorea,  from  hysteria,  and  from  epilepsy.  Is  there  any  disease 
known  which  it  at  all  simulates  ?  In  tic  convulsif,  we  have  an  affec- 
tion of  the  face  consisting  of  spasmodic  contractions  of  irregular  inten- 
sity and  frequency,  often  attended  by  intervals  of  freedom.  The 
resemblance  to  paramyoclonus  multiplex  is  more  than  superficial,  and 
has  been  noticed  by  several  writers.  But  all  seem  to  agree  that  in  tic 
convulsif  the  face  is  usually  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  affected ;  that 
the  contractions  are  often  single  and  unilateral,  are  liable  to  occur  dur- 
ing voluntary  motion ;  that  their  intensity  is  not  varied,  but  is  quite 
uniform ;  that  the  spasm  is  not  produce<l  or  increased  by  external 
influences ;  and  that  it  is  always  a  coordinal  volitional  motion  which 
is  produced,  Guinon,  it  is  true,  has  described  a  nudadie  des  tics  con- 
vidsifs,  in  which  title  he  wishes  to  include  those  spasmodic  affections 
described  by  various  authors  as  jumping,  coprolalia,  myriachit.  But 
here  again  there  is  a  wide  difference  from  panimyoclonus  multiplex. 
It  seems,  therefore,  as  though  the  disease  must  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from  tic  convulsif,  and  as  having  a  character  of  its  own. 
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There  is  a  condition  described  by  Henoch  as  chorea  electrica  which 
in  some  respects  resembles  paramyoclonus.  Henoch  says  that  in 
chorea  electrica  we  have  a  combination  of  true  choreic  movements 
with  clonic  twitchings.  The  patients  are  quiet,  and  lightning-like 
twitches  occur  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  every  five  minutes  or  more 
frequently,  especially  on  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
There  is  also  seen  a  twitching  of  individual  muscles  when  the  body  is 
naked,  not  sufficient  to  move  the  limbs.  These  continue  during 
sleep.  The  disease  occurs  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen,  and  is 
a  manifestation  of  direct  or  reflex  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres. 
The  spasms  affect  the  head,  hands  and  feet,  and  implicate  all  the 
voluntary  muscles,  including  the  diaphragm  and  larynx,  so  tfiat  the 
patient  may  growl  and  bark.  It  is  evident  that  while  the  character 
of  the  spasm  resembles  that  in  paramyoclonus,  the  distribution  of  the 
spasm  is  more  extensive  in  chorea  electrica. 

Prognosis.  —  In  regard  to  the  prognosis,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is 
favorable.  The  majority  of  the  cases  have  recovered  quite  rapidly 
under  treatment.     In  some  cases,  however,  relapses  have  occurred. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  which  has  been  of  most  service  has 
been  the  application  of  strong  galvanic  currents  to  the  spine  and  neck, 
and  the  application  of  the  anode  to  sensitive  points  in  case  these  exist. 
Many  nerve  sedatives  have  been  used,  and  also  nerve  tonics.  The 
exact  effect  of  these  seems  to  be  doubtful.  In  my  own  case,  seclatives, 
tonics,  and  electrical  applications  had  all  been  equally  futile  to  arrest 
the  attacks,  but  the  patient  had  improved  to  a  considerable  degree 
under  the  varied  treatment.  Under  galvanism  to  the  spine,  arsenic 
and  chloral,  recovery  occurred.  The  hypodermatic  use  of  arsenic  in 
the  form  of  cacodylate  of  soda  deserves  a  trial. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  so  few  cases 
as  are  at  our  disposal.  It  has  been  r^arded  as  a  functional  neurosis, 
and  to  this  all  must  agree,  both  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any 
lesion,  in  one  case  examined  by  the  most  competent  neuro-pathologist 
in  Germany,  and  on  account  of  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  organic 
disease  and  the  recovery  of  the  cases.  Whether  it  has  a  central  origin 
and  is  produced  by  a  hyper-excitability  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
induced  by  the  sudden  vaso-motor  spasm  accompanying  fright  or 
mental  or  physical  strain,  as  Friedreich  believed,  or  whether  it  may  be 
a  reflex  spasm  due  to  some  peripheral  irritation  whi(;h,  being  conveyed 
to  the  spinal  and  medullary  centres,  produces  the  spasm  reflexly,  as 
another  author  has  suggested,  remains  for  the  future  to  decide. 

MYOCLONUS  EPILEPSY. 

This  disease,  first  described  by  Unverricht,  and  lately  studied  by 
Lundborg,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  affinition  combining  some  of  the 
features  of  myoclonus  with  the  condition  of  epilepsy.  It  is  usually 
found  in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  though  direct  inheritance 
has  not  been  observed.     It  begins  in  childhood  and  is  chronic  in  its 
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course.  It  begins  as  a  nocturnal  epilepsy  the  attacks  at  first  occur- 
ring but  seldom,  but  later  increasing  in  frequency.  The  patient  does 
not  always  lose  consciousness;  but  often  awakens  with  a  painful  tonic 
or  clonic  and  tonic  cramp  in  different  muscles.  Sometimes  rapid  alter- 
nate muscular  contractions  occur  in  the  extremities.  Sometimes  the 
contractions  are  so  continuous  as  to  make  the  limb  rigid  as  in  tetanus. 
Any  attempt  to  move  the  limb  increases  the  spasm  and  is  painful.  As 
these  attacks  increase  in  frequency  a  second  stage  of  the  disease  is 
reached  in  which  symptoms  persist  between  the  attacks.  A  tremor 
is  always  present,  with  fibrillary  fascicular  contraction  in  the  muscles, 
beginning  in  the  hands  and  gradually  extending  to  involve  all  the 
voluntary  muscles  of  the  body.  This  tremor  varies  somewhat  from 
day  to  day,  and  alternates  with  quick  lightning-like  twitches  in  the 
various  muscles.  The  tremor  stops  during  sleep.  It  is  increased  by 
effort.  A  general  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  finally  develops. 
The  knee-jerks  are  exaggerated.  An  increase  of  saliva  and  of  perspi- 
ration' has  been  noted.  Sensory  symptoms  are  absent.  After  some 
years  a  gradual  failure  of  mental  power  is  observed,  and  hallucinations 
or  states  of  exaltation  or  depression  have  occurred  in  some  cases.  The 
patients  are  finally  confined  to  bed  and  die  of  cachexia. 

FACIAL  SPASM.     (TIO  OONVULSIF.) 

A  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve 
is  not  an  uncommon  affection.  It  is  usually  primary,  and  not  secon- 
dary to  facial  paralysis.  All  the  muscles  may  be  affected  by  the 
spasm,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  muscles  about  the  eye,  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  when  it  is  called  "  blepharospasm."  Usually  the 
zygomatic  muscles  and  the  levator  anguli  oris  are  affected  with  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum.  When  this  is  the  case  the  spasm  usually 
extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  chin.  It  is  a  unilateral  affection  at  first, 
but  may  become  bilateral.  The  slight  bilateral  twitching  of  the  face 
sometimes  seen  in  childhood  or  in  hysterical  individuals  is  not  included 
in  tic  convulsif. 

Facial  spasm  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  not  usually  developing  until 
after  the  age  of  forty  years.  It  occurs  in  women  more  frequently  than 
in  men  and  much  more  commonly  in  persons  of  a  neuropathic  consti- 
tution or  in  those  who  are  subject  to  migraine,  ansemia,  or  cachectic 
conditions.     A  sudden  mental  shock  has  been  known  to  produce  it. 

A  spjismodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  anywhere  in  the  body  is 
rarely  evidence  of  primary  motor  irritation.  It  is  usually  secondary 
to  a  sensory  impulse,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  being  a  response 
to  such  an  impulse.  Thus  the  act  of  winking  is  primarily  due  to  an 
irri  tilt  ion  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  blepharospasm  can  be  usually  traced 
eitlier  to  some  local  disease  in  thfe  eyelids,  to  some  strain  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  or  to  some  defect  of  vision.  The  most  sudden  or  lightning- 
like contractions  in  the  facial  muscles  are  seen  in  connection  with  facial 
neuralgia,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  facial 
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spasm  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  some  irritation  in  the  domain  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve.  Thus  irritation  in  the  nose,  or  about  the  teeth,  or 
even  in  Ihe  mouth  or  throat,  or  in  the  scalp,  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
facial  spasm,  and  many  cases  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of 
the  source  of  irritation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  small  sensory  fila- 
ments of  the  trigeminal  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  neuritis  without  any 
attendant  pain,  and  that  the  result  may  be  a  facial  tic.  In  the  severe 
spasm  of  torticollis  it  is  possible  for  an  extension  of  the  spasm  to  the 
facial  muscles  to  occur,  so  that  the  spasm  not  only  turns  the  head,  but 
twists  the  face.  Cases  have  been  recorded  of  facial  spasm  due  to  a 
pressure  of  tumors  on  the  facial  nerve  within  the  skull.*  Facial  spasm 
has  also  been  observed  in  irritating  lesions  of  the  facial  area  in  the 
motor  cortex  of  the  brain,  but  these  spasms  are  rarely  as  constant,  as 
frequent,  as  sudden,  or  as  extreme  as  those  in  true  facial  tic.  They 
are  usually  attended  by  spasms  in  the  neck  and  arm  and  by  other 
symptoms  of  cortical  disease.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  facial  spasm  may  be  the  first  sign  of  cortical  epilepsy.  (See  page 
414.) 

Sjrmptoms.  —  The  chief  symptom  of  the  affection  is  the  sudden, 
lightning-like  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Such  twitching 
occurs  at  intervals,  or  a  series  of  twitches  may  occur  rapidly,  one  after 
another,  each  paroxysm  lasting  several  seconds,  or  even  a  minute. 
The  final  contraction  may  be  a  tonic  one,  so  that  the  face  is  drawn  up 
and  is  motionless  for  a  few  moments.  Any  attempt  at  looking  fixedly 
at  an  object,  or  moving  the  face,  or  talking,  or  chewing  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  a  spasm,  and  sometimes  a  cold  draught  is  sufficient  to  bring 
it  on.  Some  patients  complain  that  the  spasm  is  set  up  by  a  strong 
light,  under  which  circumstances  it  is  possible  that  the  irritation  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  sufficient  to  set  up  a  contraction.  For  this  reason  many 
patients  protect  the  side  of  the  face  by  a  thick  woollen  pad,  which  keeps 
out  light  and  cold.  The  spasm  is  never  painful,  and  as  there  is  no 
paralysis,  voluntary  motion  is  perfectly  possible.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  electrical  contractility  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  one  case  re- 
corded by  Keen  ^  the  spasm  extended  from  the  facial  nerve  to  the  mus- 
cles of  mastication,  the  tongue,  and  muscles  of  the  neck.  Occasionally 
a  tender  spot  in  the  region  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  slight  areas  of  anaes- 
thesia may  be  discovered  by  careful  examination,  a  fact  which  sup- 
ports the  theory  that  the  facial  spasm  is  secondary  to  disease  in  the 
trigeminal  nerve. 

Tlie  course  of  the  case  is  usually  a  very  slow  one.  The  spasm  begins 
in  a  few  muscles,  and  extends  to  others  until  the  entire  face  is  involved, 
and  the  disease  may  remain  for  many  weeks  or  months,  and  then  sud- 
denly cease.  It  is  particularly  liable  to  return.  Not  infrequently 
there  is  no  permanent  recovery.  The  patient  is  liable  to  the  spasm  all 
his  life.  Hence  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  especially  if  the  disease 
has  lasted  more  than  a  month. 

^Sohultze,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  Ixv.,  p.  385.     Vuss,  Neurol.  Gentralbl.,  1886. 
'  Transactions  of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  1886. 
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Treatment.  —  Treatment  should  consist  in  a  very  careful  attempt  to 
discover  some  source  of  reflex  irritation  by  examination  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  eye,  careful  investigation  of  tie  throat  and  nose  and  of 
the  teeth  ;  and  the  removal  of  such  irritation  if  possible.  In  one  patient 
whose  entire  left  side  of  the  face  was  in  constant  spasm  examination 
showed  that  a  marked  defective  visual  power  in  the  right  eye  had 
thrown  all  the  work  of  vision  on  the  left  eye.  This,  too,  was  astigmatic 
and  myopic.  The  proper  adjustment  of  glasses  resulted  in  a  progres- 
sive cure,  complete  within  a  month,  although  the  condition  had  been 
present  for  over  a  year.  If  no  cause  is  found  the  disease  must  be 
treated  symptomatically  by  hot  applications  to  the  face  and  by  the  free 
use  of  sedatives,  of  which  bromide,  cannabis  indica,  morphine,  gelse- 
mium,  and  conium  are  the  most  useful.  Electricity  is  of  no  use. 
Counter-irritation  by  blisters  or  cautery  also  fails  to  relieve.  Stretch- 
ing of  the  facial  nerve,  which  has  been  attempted,  is  usually  followed 
by  paralysis,  but  when  this  subsides  the  twitching  returns. 

Some  cases  of  tic  convulsif  are  of  interest  because  of  the  possibility 
of  locating  the  seat  of  irritation  by  means  of  hypodermic  injections  of 
cocaine.  In  two  cases  under  my  care  the  tic  had  been  of  long  dura- 
tion and  had  given  the  patients  much  discomfort  and  had  failed  to  yield 
to  any  remedies.  In  neither  case  was  there  any  localizable  pain.  Inas- 
much as  the  majority  of  such  cases  of  facial  spasm  are  due  to  irritation 
in  the  course  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  it  was  necessary  to  determine, 
first,  whether  the  spasms  were  reflex,  and,  second,  if  so,  in  which  branch 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve  the  irritation  began.  This  was  arrived  at  by 
injecting  cocaine  beneath  the  skin  of  the  face  successively  at  the  point 
of  emergence  of  the  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  and  dental  branches  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve.  In  the  first  case  the  injections  had  no  effect  on 
the  spasm  when  the  upper  two  branches  were  ansesthetized,  but  the 
injection  at  the  mental  foramen  in  the  lower  jaw  was  succeeded  by 
immediate  stoppage  of  the  spasm  for  one-half  hour,  or  until  the  local 
effect  of  the  cocaine  had  subsided.  This  patient  was  then  operated 
upon  by  Hartley,  who  exsected  this  branch  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  at 
its  exit  from  the  jaw  with  the  effect  of  permanent  cure  of  the  tic. 

In  the  second  case  injection  in  the  infraorbital  branch  of  the  nerve 
stopped  tlie  spasm,  and  here  division  of  this  branch  was  followed  by 
permanent  cure  of  the  tic. 

Sometimes  a  local  spasm  in  the  risorii  may  occur.  Thus  a  well- 
nourished  young  woman,  not  anaemic,  suffered  from  a  bilateral  spasm 
of  the  middle  muscles  of  the  face,  so  that  she  looked  all  the  time  as  if 
smiling,  and  the  upper  lip  was  stretched  tightly  back  across  the  upper 
teeth,  and  this  impeded  her  speech,  her  eating,  and  gave  her  the  appear- 
ance of  laughing  all  the  time,  when  she  had  no  such  desire.  This  con- 
dition came  on  very  suddenly  after  a  great  mental  shock,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  her  first  baby,  and  persisted  for  six  months.  The  chief  dis- 
comfort lay  in  the  great  limitation  of  talking.  There  was  no  affection 
of  the  tongue  or  of  the  larynx,  but  all  letters  involving  the  use  of  the 
lips  were  imperfectly  pronounced,  especially  when  her  attention  was 
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directed  toward  it.  When  her  attention  was  diverted  by  an  examina- 
tion of  her  eyes  and  throat  the  spasm  relaxed  and  the  lip  assumed  its 
normal  appearance,  but  the  moment  she  began  to  speak,  or  the  moment 
that  she  tried  to  smile,  the  sudden  contracture  of  the  muscles  resulted 
in  a  flattening  of  the  upper  lip  against  the  teeth,  where  it  was  held 
rigid.  She  appeared  to  be  perfectly  well  in  every  other  respect ;  there 
was  a  slight  tendency  to  divergence  of  the  eyes ;  there  had  never  been 
any  pain  or  difficulty  in  chewing.  There  was  no  pain  on  pressure  along 
the  fifth  or  seventh  nerves ;  there  was  no  apparent  obstruction  in  the 
nose  or  throat.     The  condition  still  persists  in  spite  of  treatment. 

A  form  of  treatment  for  facial  tic  suggested  by  Meige  has  been  use- 
ful in  several  cases.  This  consists  of  systematic  voluntary  movements 
slowly  executed  in  the  muscles  which  twitch.  They  are  carefully 
carried  out  several  times  daily  and  the  result  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creased inhibition  which  relieves  the  spasm. 

SPASMODIC  TORTICOLLIS. 

Spasmodic  torticollis  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  any  or  all  of  the 
muscles  moving  the  head  upon  the  trunk.  It  consists  of  a  quick,  sharp 
contraction  of  the  stemomastoid  or  of  the  trapezius  muscles,  causing  a 
sharp,  quick  turning  of  the  head  toward  one  side,  as  if  the  patient  were 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  In  some  cases  this  contraction  is  so  sudden 
as  to  cause  an  almost  lightning-like  twitch  of  the  head.  In  other  cases 
the  contraction  is  slower  when  the  head  is  turned  slowly,  but  none  the 
less  firmly  to  the  side.  Twitching  occurs  at  intervals,  may  take  but  a 
second,  and  be  succeeded  by  many  other  twitchings,  so  that  the  head 
turns  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  minute,  or  it  may  be  much  slower,  and  then 
the  head  is  frequently  held  for  a  minute  or  more  in  a  fixed  position. 
As  soon  as  a  relaxation  of  the  muscle  occurs  the  patient  voluntarily 
turns  the  head  back,  only  to  find  it  jerked  about  again  with  much 
force  and  persistency.  As  time  goes  on  in  this  affection  the  twitch- 
ings become  more  severe  and  either  more  rapid  or  more  prolonged  in 
duration.  The  latter  is  very  common,  so  that  these  patients  after  a 
time  find  the  head  permanently  fixed  in  the  abnormal  position,  though 
the  occasional  relaxation  of  the  spasm  allows  them  to  turn  the  head 
back  occasionally.  The  usual  form  of  torticollis  is  the  one  in  which 
the  stemomastoid  muscle  alone,  or  the  upper  fibres  of  the  trapezius 
alone,  or  these  two  muscles  together  are  affected.  If  the  stemomastoid 
alone  is  involved  the  chin  is  elevated  and  drawn  toward  the  opposite 
shoulder.  If  the  trapezius  alone  is  involved  the  chin  is  elevated  to  a 
greater  degree  and  the  head  is  thrown  backward.  If  both  muscles  act 
together  the  entire  head  is  turned  over  toward  the  affected  side  and 
rot^ited  with  the  chin  toward  the  opposite  shoulder.  The  affection  is 
liable  to  be  of  long  duration,  the  spasm  continuing  for  many  weeks, 
with  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  It  usually  relaxes  during  sleep.  It 
may  be  pro<luced  by  any  voluntary  effort,  especially  the  acts  of  read- 
ing or  looking  fixedly  at  any  object  which  involves  the  voluntary  fixa- 
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tion  of  the  head  or  eyes.  Patients  usually  find  that  there  is  some 
point  upon  the  neck  or  head^  pressure  upon  which  will  temporarily 
arrest  the  spasm,  and  they  are  inclined  to  produce  pressure  upon  this 
point  either  by  resting  the  head  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  or  lying 
with  the  support  of  a  pillow  or  compressing  this  point  by  the  hand. 
For  one  patient  who  had  a  serious  form  of  spasmodic  torticollis  which 
failed  to  respond  to  any  treatment  I  devised  a  mechanical  apparatus 
containing  a  lever  which  pushed  a  pad  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
occiput  upon  the  left  side,  which  pad  could  be  made  to  press  more 
firmly  by  a  movement  of  adduction  of  his  arm,  and  this  apparatus  was 
worn  for  many  months  with  great  relief.  The  spasm  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
accompanied  by  any  pain  or  by  any  sensory  disturbances,  tiiough  the 
muscles  may  become  wearied  by  their  constant  contraction  and  may 
feel  tired  and  stiff.  Occasionally  there  is  acute  neuralgia  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  or  in  the  occipital  nerve.  The  act  of  walking  or  talking 
may  intensify  the  spasm,  and  any  attempt  at  effort  of  the  arms  oc- 
casionally is  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  contractions.  Thus  one 
patient  at  present  under  my  observation  is  prevented  from  writing  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  spasm.  The  muscles  that  are  affected  may  be 
seen  and  felt  to  contract,  but  show  no  changes  to  the  electrical  reaction. 
The  spasm  may  extend  from  the  stemomastoid  and  trapezius  muscles 
to  any  or  all  of  the  deeper  muscles  moving  the  head.  The  splenius 
is  affected  in  many  cases,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  deeper  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  neck  are  all  involved  in  the  spasm.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  unusual  for  the  spasm  to  extend  to  the  opposite  side 
or  to  affect  the  superficial  muscles  on  one  side  and  the  deeper  muscles 
on  the  other,  which  act  conjointly  in  turning  the  head.  Symmetrical 
muscles  are  rarely  affected.  If  they  are  they  usually  act  in  harmony, 
producing  a  throwing  of  the  head  forward  upon  the  chest  or  a  turn- 
ing of  it  backward  and  an  elevation  of  the  chin.  Sometimes  in  seri- 
ous cases  of  long  duration  the  spasm  extends  to  the  muscles  moving 
the  shoulder,  the  rhomboids,  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  or  the  ser- 
ratus  or  pectorals ;  and  in  these  cases  movements  of  the  arm  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  those  of  the  head.  (See  Fig.  276.)  The  arm 
may  be  adducted  and  flexed,  wrist  and  fingers  flexed,  or  it  may  be 
thrown  backward  behind  the  body.  Occasionally  these  spasms  be- 
come so  intense  that  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  also  implicated,  and 
the  patient  is  no  longer  able  to  walk  in  an  upright  position  and  even 
while  lying  down  is  drawn  around  to  one  side,  the  curve  of  the  spine 
being  convex  toward  the  unaffected  side.  This  I  have  seen  in  one 
chronic  case  which  lasted  for  five  years  and  resisted  all  forms  of  treat- 
ment including  division  of  the  eleventh  nerve.  In  cases  where  the 
hejid  is  thrown  backward  by  contraction  of  the  trapezii  there  is  an 
associated  movement  of  the  frontalis  muscle,  and  then  the  patient  not 
only  elevates  the  chin  but  has  the  appearance  of  looking  upward 
forcibly,  the  eyebrows  being  raised.  As  time  goes  on  the  muscles 
that  are  affected  increase  in  size  on  account  of  their  constant  exercise, 
so  that  the  neck  becomes  perceptibly  larger. 
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The  oourse  of  the  diwexst'  is  a  clinmic  one.     The  spasm  begins  in    ' 

slight   ilcgree,  increaseH  io  intensity,   in   iVeqiieiicy  of  attack  and   iu 

duration  of  attJU^k,  bo  that  withia 

^"-  -'^°-  thi-ee    monthH    of    the    onset    Uie 

I      pMtifut'a  life  becomes  a  burden  and 

•  all  oceu[»atiou  has  t*>  be  abandoned. 

In  a  few  cases  after  a  ptiriod  of 
two  or  three  mouths  the  spasms 
gradually  diminish  in  frequency 
and  oease,  hut  tliey  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  recur  from  time  to 
time,  and  these  patients  suffer  from 
attacks  of  spasmodic  torticollis 
throughout  their  lives.  The  di»- 
^^^  case  occurs  after  any  illness.     In   [ 

^^  m  many  cases  it  continues  for  over  a   ' 

^^K  ^         ^^M  year  with  little  intermission,  some-   ' 

^^^^^i^^^^B^^^f  times  being  moderate  in  degree,  at   ' 

^^^^■K  ^^h^^^^^V  other  times  increasing  in  intensity. 

^^I^^^B^^B^^^H^  Even  the  more  severe  cases  occa- 

^^■^^^^^^^^^H^^  sicinally  recover,  the  spasms  grada-  ■ 

Jlj  ^^^B^B^^^M^B  idly  subsiding   and   finally  disap-  J 

pcaring.     It   is   not  attended    by  f 
convulsions  or  by  cortical  epilepsy,  | 
ttiough  I  have  oecasionally  seen  it 
accompanied  by  considerable  men- 
tal agitation,  a  distinctly  hysterical  mental  condition  developing  as  a  1 
result  of  the  irritatiou  of  the  continuous  spasm. 

Cases  recorded  by  Brodie  and  Gowers  lu  which  the  spasm  ceased  dur-  I 
ing  an  attack  of  insanity  are  interesting. 

There  are  no  patholc^ical  observations  to  determine  the  exact  I 
cause  of  torticollis.  The  disease  is  not  primarily  muscular  nor  is  it  I 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  lesion  of  the  eleventh  nerve  or  motor  nerves  to.  f 
the  muscles,  inasmuch  as  irritation  of  the  motor  nerves  does  not  J 
cause  spasm.  It  may  be  regarded  as  reflex  in  some  e-ases,  like  fkcial'l 
tic  and  blepharospasm,  as  tlie  result  of  a  sensory  irritation  in  some  one  I 
of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  neck.  In  these  cases  neuralgia  may  pre-  I 
cede  the  attack.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  no  cause  can  be  I 
ascertained.  The  hypothesis  of  a  cortical  origin  of  this  spasm  receives  I 
a  certain  amount  of  support  from  the  fact  that  the  movements  are  quite  I 
similar  to  those  produced  by  volitional  effort,  and  in  many  cases  n 
cles  which  lie  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  and  arc  supplied  by] 
various  nerves,  join  to  produce  the  movement.  The  fact  that  the  eyea  1 
are  not  uncommonly  turnetl  involuntarily  to  the  side  toward  which  J 
tin;  face  looks  and  that  the  eyebrows  are  elevated  when  the  head  is  I 
turnetl  upward  supports  this  liypothesis.  When  the  arm  is  involved  1 
tlie  motions  produml  are  such  as  would  be  produced  in  a  normal  \u-9 
dividual  straining  to  move  the  head  in  an  extreme  position  of  rotation.  J 
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Anyone  can  substantiate  this  fact  who  makes  extreme  voluntary  efforts 
to  turn  the  head  from  side  to  side. 

Etiology.  —  The  disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 
It  occurs  in  adult  life  between  thirty  and  fifty  years,  though  no  age  is 
entirely  exempt.  It  usually  occurs  in  persons  predisposed  to  ner\'ous 
disease  by  inheritance  or  subject  to  odier  forms  of  nervous  affection, 
such  as  neurasthenia,  migraine,  or  psychosis.  It  is  not  analogous  to 
chorea  nor  does  it  follow  attacks  of  chorea  or  facial  tic.  Occasionally 
it  has  been  known  to  develop  after  a  fall  or  an  injury  in  which  the 
head  was  forcibly  twisted.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  after  exposure 
to  cold  and  after  an  attack  of  rheumatism  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
It  has  been  known  to  follow  otitis  media,  and  in  very  many  cases  some 
defect  of  vision  has  been  discovered  which  indicates  that  eyestrain  may 
be  a  factor.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  insufficiency  of  the  ocular  muscles 
and  also  to  myopia  and  hypermetropia.  Both  these  conditions  un- 
doubtedly cause  an  involuntary  straining  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  in 
the  act  of  vision,  and  occipital  headache.  None  of  tliese  causes,  how- 
ever, seems  to  me  of  sufficient  moment  to  originate  the  disease.  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  most  entirely  a  cortical  affection  dependent 
upon  some  irritating  cause  acting  upon  the  cortical  centres  which  move 
the  head.  This  irritating  cause  may  be  exhaustion  from  voluntary 
overaction  of  the  muscles  consequent  upon  defects  of  vision,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  an  affection  analogous  to  the  many  forms  of  occupation 
neuroses.  If  this  theory  is  accepted  the  functional  disturbance  is  to  be 
located  in  the  entire  nervous  mechanism  involved  in  the  movement  of 
the  head,  the  sensory  elements  and  the  motor  elements  being  equally 
involved  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  hypersensitiveness  which  results 
in  slight  sensations  producing  undue  movements. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  wryneck  must  be  given  with  great 
caution,  as  the  history  of  various  cases  shows  such  varied  course. 
The  more  sudden  the  onset,  the  more  intense  the  spasm,  the  more 
widespread  the  distribution,  and  the  longer  its  duration  the  worse  the 
prognosis.  The  younger  the  patient,  the  less  severe  the  affection,  the 
greiiter  the  intervals  between  attacks,  and  the  less  the  discomfort 
appreciated  tlie  more  likely  is  recovery. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  torticollis  is  unsatisfactory  because 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Various  forms  of  nerve 
sedatives  have  been  used.  I  have  found  but  little  relief  from  large 
doses  of  bromide  or  from  bromide  and  chloral.  Valerianate  of  zinc 
and  asafcotida  have  given  somewhat  better  results,  but  the  best  effects 
have  been  obtained  from  large  doses  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  which 
may  be  grachially  increased  up  to  full  physiological  effect  and  usually 
cause  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  condition.  Cannabis  indica  has 
also  been  of  some  service  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  When 
the  spasm  is  very  severe  and  causes  great  distress  opium  in  some  form 
may  be  used,  in  the  extreme  cases  by  hypodermic  injections  of  mor- 
phine. This  usually  gives  considerable  relief,  but  unfortunately  leads 
to  the  morphine  habit,  to  which  several  of  my  patients  have  succumbed. 
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Hypodermic  injections  of  atropine,  ^-J^  grain  increased  slowly  up  to 
■^  grain  once  daily,  into  the  muscles  affected  have  given  relief  in  some 
cases,  but  have  failed  in  others.  Electricity  has  no  effect  whatever. 
If  it  is  tried  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  mild,  continuous*  galvanic 
current,  as  it  is  futile  to  produce  contractions  in  muscles  alr^dy  in  a 
state  of  spasm.  Attempts  to  strengthen  the  opposing  muscles  by  elec- 
trical exercise  should  not  be  made,  for  even  the  greatest  voluntary  con- 
traction in  the  healthy  muscles  is  incapable  of  overcoming  the  involun- 
tary spasm.  Counter-irritation  to  the  back  of  the  neck  by  means  of 
blisters  and  by  the  actual  cautery  not  uncommonly  gives  a  certain 
amount  of  temporary  relief  and  may  be  used  frequently  if  the  skin  be 
not  injured.  Mechanical  supports  of  all  sorts  are  involimtarily  sought 
for  by  the  patient,  and  apparatus  may  be  devised  for  producing  a  con- 
stant support  of  the  head,  a  rod  carrying  a  pad  being  attached  to  a 
corset  and  thus  held  in  position. 

Torticollis  has  been  treated  by  surgeons  by  division  of  the  tendons 
of  the  muscles.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but  does  not  stop  the 
spasm,  which  returns  as  soon  as  the  tendons  have  united.  It  has  also 
been  treated  by  division  or  by  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  eleventh 
nerve  where  it  enters  the  stemomastoid  muscle,  or  deep  in  the  neck 
just  at  its  exit  from  the  skull.  These  measures  certainly  stop  the 
spasm  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  divided,  but  very  often 
after  the  division  of  the  nerve  the  motion  continues,  and  then  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  muscles  lying  deep  in  the  neck  upon  the  same  side  or 
upon  the  opposite  side  have  originally  been  affected  by  the  spasm. 
Keen  has  divided  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves  in  efforts  to  paralyze 
these  deeper  muscles,  an  operation  involving  considerable  difficulty  on 
account  of  hemorrhage  and  on  account  of  the  depth  to  which  the  wound 
must  be  carried.  In  some  cases  this  has  given  relief,  but  after  the 
nerves  have  regenerated  the  spasm  has  returned.  In  a  discussion 
before  the  American  Neurological  Association  in  1897  the  consensus 
of  opinion  was  against  surgical  trcjitment,  yet  all  agreed  that  it  afforded 
the  only  prospect  of  temporary  relief  in  severe  cases. 

MYOTONIA  CONGENITA.     THOMSEN'S  DISEASE. 

This  disciise,  described  in  1876  by  Thomsen,^  who  was  himself 
affected,  should  hardly  be  included  in  a  treatise  on  nervous  diseases, 
but  may  be  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  certain  amount  of 
paralysis.  It  is  a  congenital  and  inherited  disease  of  the  muscles, 
characterized  by  a  marked  hypertrophy  of  muscular  fibres  and  a 
proliferation  of  the  muscular  nuclei.  The  muscular  fibres  differ  in 
shape  from  the  normal,  being  more  circular  and  not  polygonal  in 
transverse  section.^ 

S3rmptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  the  affection  are  a  peculiar  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  occurring  after  they  have  been  at  rest  for  some  time. 
The  muscle  is  so  firmly  contractured  that  the  patient  cannot  overcome 

'  Archiv  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  vi.,  r.  702 ;  also  Bd.  xxiv.,  8.  918. 

'  Jacohy,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease^  March,  1887* 
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the  tonic  spasm^  and  hence  moves  with  great  difficulty  until  the  spasm 
relaxes.  AH  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  and  hence 
walking,  running,  and  the  use  of  the  hands  are  very  much  hampered. 
The  quick  compensatory  and  automatic  movements  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  balance  are  so  markedly  interfered  with  that  these 
patients  constantly  lose  their  equilibrium  and  are  liable  to  falls.  By 
repeated  attempts  at  movement  and  by  constant  exercise  these  muscles 
may  be  limbered  up,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  long  walk  these  patients 
may  walk  in  a  normal  manner,  but  any  period  of  rest  or  the  ordinary 
rest  of  night  is  always  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  hard  contraction 
of  the  muscles.  Patients  are  hampered  all  their  lives  by  this  abnormal 
rigidity.  Cold  or  damp  weather,  cold  baths,  great  mental  excitement, 
and  sudden  sensory  impressions  are  said  to  increase  the  degree  of  the 
spasm.  Active  exercises  decrease  it.  The  patients  have  no  other 
symptoms  whatever,  and  hence  the  disease  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
anything  else.  The  electrical  contractility  in  the  muscles  is  distinctly 
altered,  a  tonic  contraction  being  produced  by  faradic  excitement,  and 
the  reaction  of  degeneration  being  discovered  on  galvanic  examination. 
Erb  describes  undulating  rhythmical  contractions  starting  from  the 
cathode  and  passing  to  the  anode.  Mechanical  excitability  is  increased, 
percussion  of  tlie  muscle  producing  a  sharp  contraction  of  the  muscle 
which  remains  for  some  time  (fifteen  to  twenty  seconds),  producing  a 
groove  upon  the  skin.  Pressure  upon  the  muscles  will  also  produce  a 
firm  contraction.  As  but  thirty  cases  have  been  recorded  in  literature 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  affection  may  be  considered  rather  a 
curiosity.     There  is  no  known  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

EPILEPSY 

Epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  attacks  at  intervals,  there  being  no  symptoms  between  the  attacks. 
The  attacks  which  occur  may  be  of  three  kinds — slight  attacks,  or 
petit  mal;  severe  attacks  of  convulsive  nature,  grand  mat;  or  psy- 
chical attacks. 

The  petit  mal  attack  consists  of  a  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  last- 
ing a  few  seconds  only,  and  often  not  appreciated  by  the  patient.  He 
may  turn  pale,  his  pupils  may  dilate,  he  may  gave  a  slight  start  or 
twitch  or  sigh,  or  he  may  turn  his  eyes  or  head,  or  close  his  eyelids. 
He  may  stop,  if  walking,  and  sway  as  if  about  to  fall.  He  may  make 
some  sound,  smacking  the  lips,  or  attempting  to  speak,  or  groaning  in 
a  low  tone,  or  merely  catching  his  breath. 

In  other  cases  the  patient  becomes  suddenly  conscious  of  a  sensation 
which  is  forced  upon  his  attention  and  so  occupies  his  mind  that  he 
disregards  everything  else.  The  sensation  may  be  one  of  vertigo,  or 
a  sinking  feeling,  or  a  sense  of  distress  in  the  stomach,  or  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  or  an  indefinite  abdominal  feeling.  It  may  be  a  light, 
or  a  blurring  of  vision;  it  may  be  a  sound  like  a  ringing  in  the  ears, 
or  a  single  tone,  or  a  crash ;  it  may  be  a  smell  or  a  taste ;  it  may  be 
a  tingling  feeling  in  the  skin  of  any  part  of  the  body,  usually  in  one 
limb.  It  may  be  the  sensation  of  a  twitching  of  some  muscles,  and 
the  twitching  may  actually  occur  for  a  few  seconds.  Consciousness  is 
lost  for  a  few  seconds  after  this  abnormal  sensation,  and  when  regained 
the  patient  has  a  knowledge  of  the  sensation  only,  which  has  then 
passed  away.  Some  patients  are  slightly  dazed  after  such  an  attack 
of  petit  mal ;  some  may  even  go  to  sleep ;  but  the  majority  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  attack  and  resume  their  ordinary  condition  after  it  is 
over.  Many  deny  the  occurrence  of  any  attack,  being  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  it,  and  hence  having  no  memory  of  it. 

Attacks  of  petit  mal  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  epilepsy. 
As  a  rule  they  are  not. 

The  grand  mal,  or  severe  attack  of  epilepsy,  consists  of  a  sudden 
loss  of  consciousness,  followed  by  a  general  convulsion,  and  by  a 
period  of  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  recovers  with  no  memory 
of  what  has  occurred. 

Epileptic  convulsions  are  preceded  in  about  one  half  of  the  cases, 
by  a  conscious  s^nisation,  which  is  recognized  after  a  time  as  an  inevit- 
able precursor  and  warning  of  an  attack.     It  is  called  an  aura.     An 
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aura  was  present  in  750  cases  out  of  2,000.*     Its  character  was  as 
follows,  in  order  of  frequency : 

Table  I.     Kind  tf  Aura, 

Epigastric  sensation 198 

Vertigo..... 158 

Numbness  in  one  or  both  arms 76 

Visual  hallucinations 68 

Mental  states  with  fear. 51 

Cardiac  sensations. 34 

Auditory  hallucinations.  30 

Abdominal  sensations 25 

Numbness  in  one  or  both  legs 27 

Numbness  in  the  face 22 

Respiratory  sensations 16 

Hallucinations  of  smell 8 

Feeling  of  cold  or  heat 8 

Nausea 6 

Hallucination  of  taste 5 

Numbness  in  the  trunk 4 

Sensation  of  thirst 4 

Rush  of  blood  to  the  head   4 

Sleepiness 4 

Hallucination  of  taste  and  smell 1 

Sensation  of  hunger 1 

Flow  of  saliva 1 

Diarrhoea 1 

Tremor 1 

The  aura  is  uniform  in  each  patient,  and  does  not  vary  its  character 
in  different  attacks.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  light  cases.  It  is 
evident  that  the  aura  constitutes  the  attack  of  petit  mal  in  many  cases ; 
and  patients  who  have  grand  mal  attacks  with  an  aura  often  perceive 
the  aura  without  having  a  convulsion.  The  duration  of  the  aura  is 
not  more  than  a  few  seconds,  but  it  leaves  a  memory,  which  is  usually 
the  only  means  the  patient  has  of  knowing  that  an  attack  an  occurred. 
After  the  aura,  or  without  any  warning,  there  is  a  sudden  loss  of 
consciousness  which  is  more  lasting  than  in  petit  mal.  A  deep  inspira- 
tion or  expiration  occurs,  and  if  the  glottis  is  fixed  at  the  time  this 
causes  a  groan  or  a  cry,  often  low,  sometimes  sharp  and  loud.  The 
head  and  eyes  turn  to  one  side,  or  upward  or  downward,  or  a  fixed 
stare  appears.  The  face  turns  pale.  The  pupils  dilate.  Equilibrium 
is  lost  and  the  patient  falls  heavily,  often  injuring  himself.  Then  all 
the  muscles  become  rigid,  in  a  state  of  tonic  spasm.  The  respiration 
ceases  and  cyanosis  follows.  The  eyeballs  bulge,  conjunctival  hemor- 
rhages occur.  The  jaw  closes  and  the  tongue  is  often  bitten.  The 
hands  are  closed,  the  thumb  being  shut  in  by  the  fingers,  the  limbs  are 
sometimes  flexed,  sometimes  extended.  It  is  more  usual  for  the  arms 
to  be  l)ent  and  the  legs  straight.  They  are  not  symmetrical  on  the 
two  sides.  The  stomach,  bladder,  seminal  vesicles  and  rectum,  if  full, 
are  sometimes  emptied  by  the  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles.  This  tonic 
stage  lasts  from  5  to  40  seconds. 

*The  statistics  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of  1,750  cases  from  my 
clinic,  prepared  for  me  by  Dr.  L.  Pierce  ClarK,  and  on  250  consecutive  cases  in  my 
private  practice. 
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A  general  convulsive  movement  of  the  face  and  limbs  ensues^  con- 
stituting the  clonic  stage  of  tlie  attack.  The  motions  are  at  first  small 
in  extent,  and  jerky  in  character,  but  soon  become  larger  and  faster 
and  more  violent,  until  the  entire  body  is  writhing  in  a  general  con- 
vulsion. Injuries  often  occur  in  consequence,  and  dislocations  of  the 
joints,  especially  of  the  shoulder  and  jaw,  may  result.  If  the  tongue 
has  not  been  bitten  in  the  tonic  stage  it  may  be  in  the  clonic.  Res- 
piratory movements  relieve  the  cyanosis  but  are  irregular,  often  deep 
and  stertorous,  and  the  saliva  and  blood  flow  from  the  mouth  and  are 
churned  into  a  froth  which  covers  the  lips.  Every  possible  attitude 
may  be  assumed,  and  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  rarely  symmetrical  on 
the  two  sides.  After  a  continuance  of  these  convulsive  movements  for  a 
varying  period,  from  one  to  five  minutes,  the  spasms  gradually  become 
less  frequent  and  severe,  and  finally  cease.  Deep  abdominal  respira- 
tory movements  continue  for  some  seconds  at  the  end.  The  patient 
does  not,  however,  recover  consciousness  immediately,  but  gradually 
comes  to  himself.  He  is  at  first  dazed,  does  not  know  what  has  happened 
or  where  he  is,  and  requires  some  time  to  return  to  his  normal  state  of 
mind.  His  last  memory  is  of  the  aura  with  which  the  fit  began,  and 
his  first  perception  is  usually  of  fatigue  in  the  muscles,  or  of  some 
injury  received  in  the  fit.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  patients  pass 
directly  from  the  convulsion  into  a  comatose  state,  and  cannot  be 
aroused.  Others  regain  consciousness,  appreciate  that  an  attack  has 
occurred,  and  then  voluntarily  compose  themselves  to  sleep  from  which 
they  may  be  wakened.  Coma  or  sleep  may  last  several  hours.  On 
waking,  or  on  coming  out  of  the  coma,  the  patient  feels  dull,  is  much 
fatigued,  has  headache,  and  sometimes  vomits.  Occasionally  a  true 
paralysis  of  the  exhausted  muscles,  or  a  state  of  aphasia,  or  of  blindness 
^  h  or  deafness  or  of  impaired  sensation,  remains  for  a  few  hours.  A  slight 
il  11  rise  of  temperature  has  been  observed  during  an  attack.  The  urine  after 
'•an attack  is  often  increased  in  amount  and  contains  an  excess  of  phos- 
phates and  urea,  and  sometimes  albumen.  Intestinal  disturbances  and 
diarrhoea  occasionally  ensue.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  has  fully  recov- 
ered after  twenty-four  hours  and  is  then  in  his  usual  state  of  health. 

Every  possible  degree  of  severity  of  attack  has  been  seen  in  epilepsy, 
from  the  slightest  form  of  petit  mal  attack,  up  to  a  severe  type  of  grand 
mal.  In  fact  *t  is  oft«n  impossible  to  determine  to  which  class  the 
attack  is  to  be  assigned,  some  authors  describing  as  petit  mal  a  condi- 
tion which  others  consider  grand  mal.  In  many  patients  both  types 
of  attack  occur. 

A  convulsive  movement  of  one-half  of  the  body,  quite  similar  in  its  char- 
acteristics to  the  general  convulsion  of  epile[)sy  but  not  often  attended 
by  a  loss  of  consciousness,  first  describcil  by  Hugh  lings  Jackson  and 
hence  calle<l  Ja<iksonian  epilepsy ,  may  occur.  This  is  now  regarded  as  a 
positive  symptom  of  organic  focal  disease  of  the  brain,  and  has  been 
fully  described  on  page  414.  Jacksonian  attacks  sometimes  occur  in 
the  course  of  epilepsy,  but  should  not  be  classed  with  this  disease. 

Sometimes  one  grand  mal  attack  follows  another  in  rapid  succession^ 
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so  that  the  patient  passes  from  the  first  coma  into  another  convulsion 
and  these  alternate.  The  condition  is  then  known  as  statics  epilej}lwus. 
As  many  as  a  hundred  convulsions  may  occur  in  a  day,  and  if  they 
continue  two  or  three  days  the  result  may  be  fatal.  In  this  condition 
the  temperature  gradually  rises  to  103°  or  105°,  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  feeble,  the  respiration  rapid  and  irregular,  and  death  occurs 
from  exhaustion  or  heart  failure.  One  quarter  of  epileptics  die  in 
status  epilepticus. 

The  third  type  of  epileptic  attack  has  been  termed  a  psychic  attack 
or  menial  epileptic  equivalent.  These  attacks  differ  fr.om  major  and 
minor  attacks  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  aura  and  apparent  loss  of 
consciousness.  While  the  patients  may  seem  dazed  and  peculiar,  they 
appreciate  their  surroundings,  and  answer  questions  properly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  state  of  consciousness  is  not  normal,  for  after  the 
attack  is  over  there  is  no  memory  whatever  of  anything  done  or  said 
while  the  attack  is  in  progress.  This  form  of  attack  is  rare.  It  dif- 
fers in  each  patient,  and  is  not  uniform  in  the  same  patient.  Thus  one 
of  my  patients  who  is  fond  of  music  will  suddenly  abandon  anything 
he  is  doing,  go  in  search  of  his  violin,  play  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  carefully  hide  it  away  in  some  unusual  place.  He  then  lies  down 
on  any  convenient  bed  or  sofa,  or  on  the  floor,  and  appears  to  sleep  for 
a  few  seconds  or  a  minute,  and  on  waking  is  unaware  of  having  done 
anything  unusual.  If  asked  about  his  violin,  he  does  not  know  that 
he  has  touched  it,  and  is  unable  to  find  it.  In  two  attacks  it  has  been 
so  well  hidden  tliat  it  has  not  been  found  until  in  the  next  attack  he 
has  gone  to  its  hiding  place  to  get  it  in  order  to  hide  it  again.  This 
young  man  has  never  had  a  major  or  a  minor  attack. 

Many  patients  who  are  known  to  present  states  of  double  conscious- 
ness are  probably  suffering  from  psychic  epilepsy.  Another  form  of 
psychic  attack  is  less  harmless.  A  patient  will  suddenly  get  into  a 
terrible  rage  without  cause,  will  abuse  relatives  or  friends,  or  even 
address  perfect  strangers  with  insults,  will  attack  those  who  attempt 
to  restrain  him  and  may  commit  homicide  in  his  rage.  The  attack 
will  subside  as  suddenly  as  it  begun,  and  the  patient  has  no  memory 
of  it.  Thus  one  of  my  patients,  a  devoted  mother,  has  sudden  attacks 
of  this  kind  in  which  she  has  attempted  to  kill  her  children.  Another, 
a  young  man  developed  such  attacks  after  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
was  cure<l  by  trephining.  These  attacks  are  called  epileptic  mania. 
Some  psychic  attacks  are  less  severe,  a  sudden  intense  fear  and  dreiid 
of  impending  evil  or  danger  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  the 
patient  seems  to  suffer  intensely.  Such  a  patient  may  suddenly  start 
and  run  for  some  distance,  and  on  coming  back  to  normal  conscious- 
ness be  unable  to  account  for  his  conduct  and  have  no  memory  of  his 
mental  distress.  Some  patients  have  a  sudden  arrest  of  thought  and 
pass  at  once  into  a  dreamy  state  from  which  they  cannot  for  a  time  be 
arousi»d  to  full  consciousness.  When  they  awake  they  have  the  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  a  dream  but  no  acute  consciousness  of  anything 
said  or  done  in  their  presence  while  in  the  dreamy  state. 
47 


Inasmuch  as  peculiar  meutal  states  often  follow  attacks  of  botli 
petit  mal  and  grand  mal,  it  has  been  held  by  some  authors  that  the 
psychic  attack  is  always  the  sequel  of  a  major  or  uiinor  attack  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  au  equivalent  of  an  attack,  but  as  a  post- 
epileptic phenomenon.  To  this  I  do  not  wholly  agree,  as  evidence  Is 
wanting  of  any  form  of  minor  or  major  attack  preceding  the  mental 
state  in  many  cases. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  different  types  of  epileptic  attack  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 

Table  II  —  Gharader  0/  AUaiJ^  in  2,000  e<ar». 


Grand  mal 1,150 

Qrand  and  petit  mal 589 

Petit  mnl  179 

Jitcksonian 37 

Psychic 16 

Grand  mal  and  Jackwniiui    10 

Grand  and  petit  mal  and  Jack- 


Grand  mal  and  paycbic 

Grand  nial,  petit  niol  and  psychic. 
P«tit  mal  and  pej'chic  


Diumnl  and  nocturnal  ., 

Diurnal  only 

Nocturnal  only 


It  will  l)e  seen  that  every  combination  ia  possible,  hut  that  the 
psychic  type  is  quite  rare. 

The  second  part  of  this  table  shows  the  tendency  to  a  special  limi- 
tation of  the  attacks  in  some  cases  to  certain  times  <jf  the  day.  It  has 
long  been  noticed  that  some  epileptics  have  attacks  at  night  only  — 
others  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  only.  But  the  majority  of  coses 
have  attacks  both  by  day  aud  l)y  night.  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  Daily  Khythm  of  Epilepsy,'  has  pre- 
pare the  annexed  chart  which  ie  of  much  interest. 


The  condition  of  the  )»itieiit  betwwn  the  attacks  may  be  that  of 
jwrfoct  he;ilth  and  of  normal  mind.     Thi.i  is  the  rule  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disi-asc,  or  when  the  intervidw  iM-twoen  the  attacks  are  long. 
'MediaJ  News,  July  18,  1903. 
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But  the  tendency  is  for  these  intervals  to  become  shorter,  and  when 
attacks  are  occurring  with  considerable  frequency  the  majority  of 
patients  cannot  be  called  well  or  normal  between  the  attacks.  There 
is  a  gradual  development  of  dementia  in  the  chronic  severe  cases. 

The  usual  course  of  a  case  of  epilepsy  is  as  follows  :  The  disease 
begins  in  early  life.  One  convulsion  is  followed  after  a  year  or  more 
by  a  second,  and  tliis,  in  turn,  after  a  few  months  by  a  third.  Then 
the  attacks  become  more  frequent,  —  two  months  or  six  weeks  may  be 
the  usual  interval  in  some  cases ;  in  others,  attacks  occur  every  week ; 
in  very  severe  cases  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Not  uncommonly 
several  attacks  occur  within  a  few  days,  and  then  after  an  interval  of 
two  or  three  weeks  another  series  of  attacks  occur.  The  tendency  is 
for  the  attacks  to  increase  in  frequency,  until  a  regular  interval  is  es- 
tablished after  five  years,  and  at  this  interval  the  patient  continues  to 
have  attacks  all  his  life.  As  a  rule,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  modi- 
fied by  medicines.  These  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  attacks  just  in 
proportion  to  their  previous  frequency.  Thus  when  a  patient  has  had 
attacks  once  a  week,  treatment  may  prolong  the  interval  to  once  in  two 
months  ;  if  he  has  had  only  two  attacks  a  year,  he  may  go  three  or 
four  years  without  an  attack  if  his  treatment  is  kept  up.  When 
treatment  is  stopped  the  attacks  recur.  The  general  effect  of  the 
attacks  upon  the  physical  condition  is  not  serious.  Patients  often 
suffer  from  injuries  during  an  attack,  and  most  epileptics  can  show 
scars,  but  the  health  may  be  good.  The  more  serious  effect  of  the 
disease  is  upon  the  mind.  Epileptics  lead  necessarily  a  semi-invalid 
life,  cut  off  from  occupation  and  society.  They  therefore  become 
morbid,  hypersensitive,  timid,  untrained  in  their  mode  of  thought  and 
action,  have  few  interests  outside  of  themselves,  and  are  difficult  to 
manage.  Many  gradually  develop  mental  peculiarities ;  become  for- 
getful, irritable  in  temper,  incapable  of  concentration  of  mind  or  effort, 
suspicious  of  their  relatives,  and  show  evidences  of  a  weakened  mind. 
A  small  percentage  develop  active  mental  symptoms  and  go  on  to 
some  form  of  insimity  ;  either  temporary  attacks  of  mania  with  sudden 
onset,  which  necessitates  constant  restraint ;  or  epileptic  dementia,  in 
which  a  progressive  loss  of  mind  is  observed.  The  same  mental 
deterioration  is  observ^ed  in  the  cases  of  petit  mal  and  of  psychic 
epilepsy  as  in  the  cases  of  grand  mal.  A  few  patients  die  in  a  fit 
from  suffocation  or  from  cardiac  failure.  A  few  go  into  the  status 
epilepticus  and  die.  But  the  large  majority  go  through  life  the  victims 
of  the  affection,  and  die  from  some  other  disease.  There  are  many 
exceptions  to  the  usual  course  described.  Thus  some  patients  have 
attacks  only  every  three  or  four  years,  show  no  signs  of  mental 
deterioration  and  no  ill  effects  of  the  affection.  Caesar  and  Napolecm 
were  examples.  Others  have  a  series  of  attacks  in  youth,  and  then 
appear  to  outgrow  the  disease  and  have  no  further  attacks,  or  only 
rare  attacks  at  very  long  intervals.  Some  patients  have  attacks  only 
after  alcoholic  or  sexual  indulgence.  Some  women  have  attacks  only 
at  the  menstrual  period.     This  does  not,  however,  imply  any  uterine 
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or  ovarian  disease^  and  attacks  may  not  oease  afler  complete  removal 
of  the  organs.  Some  chronic  epileptic  women  are  entirely  free  from 
attacks  during  pregnancy,  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  Many  epileptics 
are  free  from  attacks  during  the  course  of  any  infectious  disease,  such 
as  typhoid  or  malarial  fever,  and  in  some  cases  after  such  diseases  the 
patient  is  better  for  months.  In  the  majority  of  patients  physical 
exertion,  dancing,  hard  riding,  or  fatigue,  or  mental  strain,  anxiety  or 
fear  or  fright,  will  induce  an  attack.  While  many  epileptics  present 
a  normal  appearance,  there  are  quite  a  proportion  which  show  some  of 
the  marks  of  degeneration.  Abnormal  contour  of  the  skull,  a  pro- 
jection of  the  occipital  bone,  a  very  high  arched  palate,  irregular  teeth 
from  narrow  jaws,  peculiarly  shaped  ears,  and  unusually  large  hands 
and  feet  are  found,  especially  in  the  patients  with  bad  inheritance,  in 
whom  the  disease  has  developed  early.  It  is  in  these  patients  that 
mental  peculiarities  are  frequently  observed,  either  dulness,  stupidity, 
and  ungovernable  temper,  or  marked  talent  in  one  direction  with  in- 
capacity in  others.  In  all  epileptics  the  pupils  are  constantly  dilated, 
and  when  they  contract  to  light  they  soon  dilate  again  and  vary  in 
size.  This  symptom  is  called  hippus.  During  an  attack  the  pupils 
are  dilated. 

Etiology.  —  1 .   Age  and  Sex.  — 


Table  IV. 

Age. 

CaseA. 

Age. 

Cases. 

Age. 

Cases. 

1 

vr. 

67 

11 

< 

Y^ 

74 

21  vre. 

66 

2 

yre. 

93 

12 

62 

22  ' 

61 

3 

80 

13 

77 

23 

53 

4 

55 

14 

74 

24 

37 

5 

58 

15 

114 

25 

28 

6 

49 

16 

It 

85 

26 

26 

7 

53 

17 

92 

27 

28 

8 

60 

18 

71 

28 

29 

9 

47 

19 

64 

29 

17 

10 

66 
618 

20 

42 
755 

30 

23 
368 

Age. 

Cases. 

Age. 

Cases. 

Age. 

Cases. 

Age. 

Cues. 

31  vrs. 

42 

41 

ytA, 

12 

51  vra. 

3 

63  vrx. 

2 

32  *  ** 

14 

42 

6 

52  '- 

3 

66  *" 

1 

33  " 

18 

43 

8 

53  " 

1 

34  " 

18 

44 

4 

64  ** 

2 

35  " 

13 

45 

7 

65  *' 

1 

36  " 

14 

46 

6 

56  " 

0 

37  " 

11 

47 

9 

57  " 

1 

70  " 

1 

38  " 

11 

48 

4 

58  " 

2 

74  " 

1 

39  " 

13 

49 

5 

59  ** 

2 

76  " 

1 

40  " 

6 
100 

50 

2 

63 

60  " 

2 

18 

6 

Sex. 

Males  1163. 

Females  837. 

Those  tables  show  that  the  disease  is  one  of  early  life,  68  per  cent. 
of  the  cases  developing  before  the  age  of  twenty-<>ne,  and  compara- 
tively few  appearing  after  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
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Among  my  own  cases  there  were  more  males  than  females^  but  other 
autliors  have  found  little  diflTerence  between  the  sexes. 

2.  Heredity.  — While  a  direct  inheritance  of  epileptic  attacks  in  tlie 
children  of  epileptic  parents  is  quite  rare  (17  cases  in  2,000  only)  it 
is  admitted  by  all  writers  of  experience  that  the  most  potent  predis- 
posing cause  of  epilepsy  is  a  neuropathic  inheritance.  A  weak  nervous 
system  is  a  sign  of  defective  development  of  the  most  highly  special- 
ized organ  of  the  body.  And  any  factor  which  impairs  the  health  of  a 
patient  may  easily  affect  the  development  of  a  child.  This  may  be  a 
constant  factor  like  a  bad  constitution  or  a  temporary  factor  like  intoxi- 
cation. In  700  of  my  cases  some  such  factor  was  noted  as  shown  in 
table  V. 

Table  V.  —  Hereditary  Factors  Noted  on  700  Oases. 

Cases. 

Epilepsy  in  a  near  relative 136 

Alcoholism  in  a  parent ^ 120 

Nervous  disea^^es 118 

Rheumatism 108 

Tuberculosis. 76 

Alcoholism  and  rheumatism 38 

Kheumatism  and  nervoas  diseases. 18 

Tuberculosis  and  nervous  diseases. 19 

Tuberculosis  and  rheumatism 16 

Alcoholism  and  tuberculosis 16 

Alcoholism  and  epilepsy 7 

Alcoholism,  nervous  disease  and  tuberculosis 5 

Kheumatism  and  epilepsy 3 

Alcoholism,  rheumatism  and  tuberculosis 2 

These  require  some  comment.  Epilepsy  is  often  present  in  a  number 
of  members  of  a  family.  Then  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  get  a  his- 
tory of  epilepsy  in  an  aunt,  uncle  or  cousin  of  a  patient,  even  if  the 
father  and  mother  are  free  from  tlie  disease.  And  if  inquiry  is  made 
in  regard  to  the  third  generation,  a  common  ancestor  is  often  found  to 
whom  all  the  cases  in  the  several  branches  cim  be  traced.  In  my  list 
there  were  17  epileptics  whose  parents  had  epilepsy,  there  were  119 
who  had  aunts  or  uncles  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Alcoholism  in  a  parent  is  the  next  factor  which  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  a  weak  nervous  system.  While  the  statistics  show  only  120 
such  cases  of  epilepsy,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
more  common  than  is  stated.  In  my  private  practice  I  find  this  a 
most  common  preilisposing  cause  of  nervous  disease  in  the  offspring. 
The  constant  use  of  alcohol  is  just  as  detrimental  to  the  nervous  system 
as  its  occasional  abuse,  and  just  as  likely  to  show  effects  in  the  next 
generation.  A  fact  which  appears  to  confirm  this  theory  is  the  rarity 
of  epilepsy  in  Mohammedan  countries  were  alcohol  is  forbidden. 

Actiml  organic  nervous  diseases  in  a  parent,  such  as  locomotor  ataxia, 
multiple  sclerosis,  chronic  affections  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  were 
ascertained  to  exist  in  118  cases.  Here  again  the  defective  nervous 
system  of  the  child  could  be  asc^ribed  to  inheritance. 

It  seems  to  me  uncertain  that  rheumatism  and  tuberculosis  in  a 
parent  can  have  the  direct  effect  of  producing  epilepsy  in  the  child. 
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But  in  the  statistical  investigation,  these  factors  were  inquired  into, 
and  a  history  of  such  a  condition  was  obttiined  in  108  and  76  cases 
respectively.  These  are  conditions  which  impair  general  vitality,  and 
a  person  suflFering  from  them  is  certainly  more  unlikely  to  produce 
healthy  offspring  than  one  who  is  in  a  state  of  health.  The  weakness 
in  the  child  may  show  itself  in  a  predisposition  to  rheumatism  or  to 
tuberculosis.  It  may  also  show  itself  in  an  imperfect  development  of 
the  nervous  system  and  this  may  lead  under  proper  exciting  causes  to 
epilepsy. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  any  combination  of  these  factors  will 
exert  a  greater  influence  than  any  one  of  them  alone.  But  these  factors 
do  not  exhaust  the  list.  The  neurasthenia  of  modem  life  due  to  over 
anxiety  and  over  strain  of  a  mental  kind  reflects  itself  on  the  offspring 
and  is  a  cause  of  epilepsy  in  very  many  cases.  Chronic  ill  health  of 
a  kind  not  primarily  nervous,  such  as  the  chronic  toxaemia  of  digestive 
disturbances,  of  the  infectious  diseases,  especially  malaria,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  predisposing  cause  of  epilepsy. 

Inherited  syphilis  is  an  occasional  cause,  not  always  recognized.  In 
one  of  my  patients  the  appearance  of  Hutchinsonian  teeth  was  the  first 
suggestion  of  this  factor,  and  his  attacks,  which  no  other  form  of  treat- 
ment had  diminished,  have  ceased  entirely  on  mercurial  treatment,  and 
the  patient  has  grown  to  be  a  healthy  num.  He  has  now  been  free 
from  attacks  for  six  years. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  children  of  workers  in  lead  are  likely  to 
be  epileptic.     Of  this  I  have  no  proof,  in  my  experience. 

2.  Exciting  Causes  of  the  Disease. 

Table  VI.  —  Alleged  Came  of  the  Epilepsy. 

Ca»C8.  Cmm. 

Trauma 229  Sunstroke 12 

Fright... 119  Physical  strain 11 

Alcoholism 61  Measles 12 

Invalidism 49  Indigestion 10 

Mental  strain 36  Arterial  sclerosis. 8 

Menstrual  disorder 24  Syphilis  of  the  brain 8 

Dentition 23  AVhooping  couj'h 6 

Child-birth 24  Rickets 5 

Scarlet  fever 20  Excessive  ht^at 5 

Infantile  jMiLsy 19  Trauma  to  mother 4 

Maldevelopment  of  brain 19  Diphtheria 4 

Masturbation 14  Typhoid  fever 4 

Mcno^)ause 11 

(a)  Injuries  of  the  brain,  causin^]^  hemorrha^s  either  gross  or  capil- 
lary, followed  by  the  development  of  cicatricial  tissue,  are  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  epilepsy.  That  such  injuries  occur  in  the  process  of 
labor  by  undue  compression  of  the  head  or  by  a  delay  in  the  delivery, 
the  formation  of  a  large  caput  and  a  corres[K)ndii}g  congestion  of  the 
bmin  is  admitted.  This  is  the  most  (common  cruise  of  the  cerebral 
atrophi(»s  of  (childhood  in  which  condition  epilepsy  develops  in  a  large 
jHjrcentage  of  the  cases. ^     No  surprise  is  expressed  when  epilepsy  ap- 

'  See  chapter  XXV 1 1. 
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pears  in  these  cases,  where  a  gross  lesion  is  apparent.  But  many  cases 
of  epilepsy  undoubtedly  date  from  birth.  Here  the  hemorrhage  which 
has  occurred  is  so  small  as  to  leave  no  evidence  in  the  form  of  par- 
alysis or  of  sensory  defect  or  of  mental  deficiency,  but  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  focus  of  irritation  in  the  brain.  In  later  life  any  in- 
jury of  the  brain  may  cause  epilepsy,  A  severe  blow  on  the  head  or 
a  fall  which  causes  a  fracture  of  the  skull  is  often  followed  2  or  3 
years  later  by  the  appearance  of  epileptic  attacks.  In  many  cases 
there  is  no  fracture  but  the  brain  is  equally  injured.  And  since  sur- 
gical attacks  upon  the  brain  for  the  relief  of  abscesses  and  tumors  have 
become  common  and  surgical  scars  have  been  produced  in  the  brain 
tissue,  it  has  been  recognized  that  epilepsy  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel 
of  the  operation.  Sometimes  these  cases  of  epilepsy  are  purely  Jack- 
sonian,  and  the  location  of  the  scar  can  be  ascertained  by  the  symptoms 
in  the  attack.  In  many  cases  the  fits  are  general,  either  of  the  minor 
or  major  variety,  with  or  without  localizing  aurse.  Any  scar  in  the 
brain  tissue  may  after  a  time  (usually  two  or  three  years)  become  a 
focus  of  irritation  sufficient  to  cause  attacks.  And  this  fact  awakens 
some  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  surgical  operations  upon  the  brain  for 
the  relief  of  epilepsy ;  for  even  where  a  true  focal  lesion  causing  the 
disease  can  be  found  and  removed  the  necessary  incisions  into  the  brain 
leave  cicatrices,  which  in  turn  may  produce  a  renewal  of  the  disease. 

The  influence  of  trauma  of  the  head  in  producing  epilepsy  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Among  8,985  persons 
wounded  on  the  head  46  developed  epilepsy,  while  among  77,461  per- 
sons wounded  elsewhere  only  17  became  epileptic. 

In  my  own  cases  1 1  per  cent,  could  be  traced  to  traumatism.  When 
sunstn)ke  is  followed  by  epilepsy,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  either 
a  ciipillary  hemorrhage  or  a  toxic  action  on  the  cells  of  the  brain  has 
occurred. 

(6)  Fright  is  recognized  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy  by  all  authors.  It 
was  a  supposed  cause  in  119  of  my  cases.  In  one  case  a  young  girl 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  her  brother  who  had  concealed  himself  in 
her  room  at  night  and  covered  himself  with  a  white  sheet.  She  was 
much  alarmed,  had  a  major  attack  an  hour  after,  and  has  been  a  con- 
firmed epileptic  for  ten  years.  I  could  relate  many  such  cases  where 
the  cause  is  equally  clear. 

(c)  The  effect  of  alcoholism  in  the  production  of  epilepsy  is  also 
admitted.  Many  cases  come  on  during  a  spree  and  many  develop  in 
chronic?  steady  drinkers.  Experiments  upon  animals  prove  that  alcohol 
in  the  blood  causes  degeneration  of  the  neurons  of  the  cord  and  brain. 
Observations  u{>on  alcoholic  brains  show  chromatolysis  and  disinte- 
gration of  the  cortical  cells.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  among  the  effects 
produced  by  these  changes  epilepsy  should  be  one,  especially  as  the 
pathological  findings  in  epilepsy  are  similar  in  character  and  in  loca- 
tion to  those  seen  in  alcoholic  brains. 

{d)  Epilepsy  may  develop  as  a  sequel  of  any  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases either  in  childhood  or  in  adult  life.     In   the  list  of  supposed 
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causes  tabulated  are  many  of  the  infectious  diseases — scarlet  fever, 
measles,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  meningitis. 
Marie  has  shown  that  multiple  sclerosis  of  the  nervous  system  —  a 
disease  in  which  epileptiform  attacks  may  occur  as  a  symptom  —  is 
probably  a  sequel  of  these  diseases  and  due  to  the  infectious  agent, 
microorganism  or  toxin,  which  causes  them.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in 
the  epileptic  cases  developing  afler  an  infectious  disease  some  similar 
sclerotic  plaque  may  have  been  produced  in  the  brain,  and  that  in  these 
cases  the  disease  has  an  organic  basis  ?  Among  my  2,000  cases,  60 
developed  as  a  sequel  of  such  diseases.  It  is  rarely  due  directly  to 
syphilis,  unless  the  syphilis  causes  a  gross  lesion  of  the  brain. 

(e)  Peripheral  irritation  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  possible  cause 
of  epilepsy.  There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  an  injury  to  a 
nerve  in  a  limb  has  been  followed  by  a  painful  scar  and  then  epilepsy 
has  developed  and  pressure  on  the  scar  has  produced  fits  and  excision 
of  the  scar  has  stopped  the  fits.  I  have  one  such  case  in  my  experi- 
ence. They  are  very  rare.  But  their  existence  has  led  to  the  idea 
that  irritation  arising  from  any  part  of  the  body  or  any  organ  may 
cause  epilepsy.  Thus  eye  strain  from  imperfect  muscular  action  or 
from  imperfect  refraction,  irritation  of  the  nasal  cavity  by  deflected 
bones  or  adenoids  or  polyps ;  dentition,  chronic  stomach,  intestinal  and 
rectal  diseases,  uterine  and  ovarian  disease,  phimosis,  and  many  other 
affections  which  produce  pain  or  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  have 
been  cited  as  causes  of  epilepsy.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  person 
who  has  epilepsy  is  more  susceptible  to  these  irritations  than  a  normal 
person.  And  in  an  epileptic  the  removal  of  such  irritation  often 
diminishes  for  a  time  the  number  of  attacks.  But  that  these  influ- 
ences can  cause  the  disease  in  an  otlierwise  normal  person  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  I  have  never  known  a  cure  of  the  disease  by  their  removal. 
I  saw  a  little  boy  two  years  old  who  was  having  200  minor  attacks 
daily  which  ceased  in  3  days  after  circumcision  and  did  not  recur  for 
some  years.  Eight  years  afterwards  he  was  brought  to  me  suffering 
from  major  attacks.  I  had  published  his  case  as  one  of  reflex  epilepsy 
cured  by  circumcision.  I  now  believe  that  he  had  the  disease  from 
the  beginning  and  that  his  phimosis  was  an  exciting  cause  of  attacks 
but  not  of  the  disease.  I  could  cite  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
equally  conclusive  where  temporary  effects  have  been  produced  by 
removal  of  the  adenoids,  tonsils,  or  ovaries,  by  adjustment  of  glasses  or 
prisms,  but  no  permanent  cure  has  been  obtained.  The  recent  trial 
of  treatment  of  eye  strain  at  the  Cniig  Colony  without  any  result 
has  proven  that  this  factor  has  been  overestimated  by  certain  writers. 

The  epilepsies  of  advanced  life,  which  are  happily  few  in  number 
(l)ut  2G  cases  developed  after  the  age  of  50)  can  almost  invariably  be 
traciKl  to  endarteritis  and  atheroma.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  these  patients  have  attacks  of  apoplexy,  indicative  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  or  throml)<)sis,  either  just  before  or  soon  after  tlieir 
first  e])ileptic  fit.  Hence  we  may  believe  that  senile  epilepsy  is  surely 
of  organic  origin. 
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(^)  Othor  gupposol  eaiisGB,  such  as  childbirth,  dentitioo,  maeturba- 
,  meuopause,  overwork,  et«,.  seem  to  me  too  vague  and  uncertain 
fc»«  be  arcoptiKl  as  true  etiologiciil  factors. 

(A)   Various  forms  of  toxtemia  must  l>e  admitted  as  causes  of  the 

M  mlividual  attacks,  tliougli  it  is  questionable  if  tliig  is  a  cause  of  the 

V3isea^.     Nothing  is  mure  commoa  than  a  history  of  gastric  or  intesti- 

^Vcaal  disltirbiince,  or  a  state  of  constipation  preceding  an  attack.     It  is 

^'^HTcll  known  that  in  infants  intestinal  diseases  produce  convulsions  which 

^^mrcly  go  on  to  epilepsy.     Ureemic  and  alcoholic  convulsions  are  known 

*^bo  occur.     Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  many  epileptics  the  existence 

^of  toxic  states  is  the  excitiug  cause  of  the  attack.     Aud  the  removal 

^3P  prevention  of  such  states  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  treatment.     But 

"when  it  i.i  remembered  that  similar  toxic  states  occur  in  a  large  pro- 

jiortioii  of  mankind  without  causing  convulsions,  it  becomes  evident 

tluxt  ti'i^ib'mia  alone  is  not  a  cause  of  the  disease. 

Theories  of  the  Disease, — In  the  absence  of  a  positive  pathology 
of  epilepsy  it  is  necessary  to  consider  various  theories  of  the  disease, 
baflcd  upou  our  present  knowledge  of  numerous  facts. 

Tlie  Theory  of  Organic  Disease.  —  Every  motor  act  is  the  result  of  a 

r    discharge  of  energy  from  motor  cells  with  corresponding  using  up  of 

H    Uieir  substance,  excretion  of  waste  products,  and  exhaustion.     Every 

a    oonscioiis  sensory  act  is  attended  by  similar  activity  in  the  sensory 

-■    cells.     In  ordinary  conditions  the  conscious  perceptions  originate  from 

^    impulses  outside  the  body  and  the  motor  acts  from  volitional  impulses 

witliiu.     Certain  poisons  circulating  in  the  blood  can  cause  a  discharge 

of  tlie  inherent  energy  from  these  cells  producing  movements  or  sen- 

,     eations, — e,  g,,  the  convulsions  of  strychnine,  the  hallucinations  of 

alcoholism  or  of  opium   poisoning.      These  being  spontaneous  ant] 

involuntary  are  not  orderly  and  rhythoucal  and  under  (wntrol.     We 

have  seen  that  the  aura  in  epilepsy  is  unexpected  and  the  convulsion  is 

a  mass  and  series  of  disorderly  movements. 

In  a  stitte  of  health  the  tendency  of  nerve  cells  to  dischai^  their 
enei^  on  a  slight  provocation  is  restrained  by  the  inhibitory  power 
dwelling  in  the  highest  types  of  cells.  Anything  which  impairs  this 
inhibitory  power  increases  the  tendency  in  the  lower  levels  to  discharge 
irregularly.  It  is  a  fact  of  pathology  that  any  disorganizing  and  de- 
stnictive  lesion  of  the  brain  may  be  pnxluctive  of  epilepsy.  And  this 
is  prf)baliiy  so  because  such  lesir>ns  impair  the  inhibitory  power. 

The  disease  is  one  which  appears  in  early  life  and  is  produced  by 
any  influence  which  impairs  the  full  and  complete  development  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  appears  with  great  frec|uency  in  children  whose 
nervous  system  is  nialdeveloped.  It  is  admitted  that  the  inhibitory 
powers  are  the  culmination  of  functional  development.  It  soema 
likely  therefore  that  epilepsy  is  a  disease  which  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  indicjites  an  impairment  of  inhibitory  power  in  the  brain 
due  to  defective  development  or  to  actual  destructive  disease.  It 
is  a  disease  of  tlie  cortex  of  the  brain,  for  in  the  cortex  lie  the 
I       inhibitory  centres.     It  is  a  diffase,  not   lixaliztiblo  disease,  because  tlie 
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variety  of  aura  indicate  a  widespread  starting  point  of  the  disease  in 
different  cases. 

When  convulsions  occur  in  the  course  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
or  of  pachymeningitis,  or  of  tumors,  abscesses  or  hemorrhages  in  the 
brain  they  are  not  considered  epileptic  They  are  merely  symptomatic 
of  another  disease  which  is  recognized.  But  such  convulsions  are  in 
no  way  different  from  those  of  epilepsy.  The  presumption,  therefore, 
that  when  a  convulsion  occurs  it  may  be  due  first,  to  some  poison  in 
the  blood,  second,  to  some  infection,  third,  to  some  local  imflaimmatory 
deposit  in  the  meninges,  or  fourth,  to  some  organic  destructive  or  irri- 
tating lesion  in  the  brain  is  quite  warranted.  Convulsions  are  only 
regarded  as  epileptic  when  no  apparent  cause  is  known.  But  this  is 
as  unsatisfactory  as  a  diagnosis  of  dropsy  or  dyspnoea,  and  is  equally 
unscientific.  And  the  apparent  absence  of  a  recognizable  cause  of  the 
disease  in  an  epileptic  is  no  proof  that  such  disease  is  absent.  The 
existence  of  the  symptom  should  rather  be  regarded  as  proof  of  some 
cause  behind  it.  In  many  cases  where  the  diagnosis  has  been  epilepsy 
at  the  outset,  the  outcome  has  shown  that  the  attacks  were  merely 
symptomatic  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  I  believe  that  epilepsy  is 
always  an  expression  of  such  disease. 

It  is  a  chronic  disease  usually  incurable.  Even  the  most  optimistic 
writers  claim  but  six  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  and  this  fact  points  to  an 
underlying  stationary  cause. 

It  is  a  disease  which  is  present  in  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
cerebral  atrophy  in  children  where  gross  maldevelopment  of  the  brain 
is  found.  And  in  many  cases  where  no  gross  maldevelopment  can  be 
asserted  the  disease  is  attended  by  such  manifest  traces  of  degeneracy 
that  a  maldevelopment  of  the  brain  is  more  than  probable. 

The  frequency  with  which  a  history  of  severe  convulsions  in  infancy 
is  found  among  epileptics  is  suggestive.  Such  convulsions  are  not  un- 
likely to  cause  smiill  hemorrhages  which  in  some  cases  leave  traces  in 
hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  idiocy,  or  sensory  defects,  and  are  thus  recog- 
nizable. In  other  cases  such  hemorrhages  lying  in  brain  areas  whose 
functions  are  unknown  may  be  equally  capable  of  causing  subsequent 
convulsions  without  giving  rise  to  any  other  symptoms. 

It  is  known  that  any  organic  brain  lesion  may  cause  epilepsy, 
but  there  are  certain  forms  of  organic  lesion  which  give  rise  to  few 
symptoms  except  to  epilepsy.  Such  are  multiple  sclerosis,  diffuse 
gliomatosis  of  the  cortex,  sclerosis  of  Ammon's  horn  and  of  the  frontal 
lobes.  These  conditions  have  all  been  found  in  epileptics.  But  the 
absence  of  uniformity  in  their  character  and  location  has  prevented 
their  being  accepted  as  the  lesion  of  the  disease ;  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  tumor  or  abscess  or  softening  or  hemorrhage  (very  differ- 
ent forms  of  lesion)  are  known  to  cause  epilepsy,  and  no  matter  where 
any  of  these  lesions  are  located  in  the  brain  the  effect  is  the  same. 

Another  fact  which  points  to  an  organic  basis  of  the  disease  is  the 
uniformity  of  the  aura  in  epilepsy  in  any  given  patient.  In  studying 
irritative  lesions  of  the  cortex  we  have  shown  (page  414)  that  a  forced 
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sensation,  or  a  lociil  spasm  is  a  reliable  guide  to  a  local  lesion.  But 
the  aura  in  epilepvsy  is  nothing  but  a  similar  forced  sensation  or  local 
spasm.  In  every  case  when  an  aura  occurs  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  cortical  irritation.  Experience  shows  that  in  an  epileptic 
the  aura  is  always  the  same  in  kind.  Is  not  this  a  positive  indication 
that  the  starting  point  of  irritation  in  that  particular  brain  is  always 
the  same?  And  may  not  the  character  of  the  aura  (visual,  tactile, 
auditory,  etc.),  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  seat  of  that  irritation  ?  If  a 
person  develops  epilepsy  with  a  visual  aura  and  after  a  year  or  two 
begins  to  present  signs  of  a  brain  tumor  and  hemiopia,  one  would  not 
persist  in  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy,  one  would  admit  at  once  that  the 
epilepsy  was  a  sign  of  tlie  organic  disease.  But  if  the  epileptic  witli 
visual  auni  presents  no  other  signs  of  disease,  shall  we  conclude  that 
his  visual  cortex  is  in  a  normal  state?  I  have  seen  three  children 
brought  for  treatment  of  epilepsy,  in  whom  a  careful  examination  has 
shown  the  presence  of  congenital  hemianopsia  which  had  never  been 
discovered.  In  all  these  cases  a  visual  aura  was  a  symptom.  It  seems 
to  me,  tliercfore,  most  probable  that  when  in  an  epileptic  a  uniform 
aura  occurs  we  have  evidence  of  a  localized  focus  of  irritation  in 
the  brain.  Statistics  show  that  such  an  aura  is  present  in  40  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  The  existence  of  traumatic  cases  is  another  proof  of  the 
organic  nature  of  the  disease.  We  have  seen  that  over  11  per  cent, 
develop  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the  head.  And  since  the  development 
of  brain  surgery,  these  cases  are  now  frequently  operated  upon  and  the 
condition  of  the  brain  is  looked  into  near  the  site  of  the  injury.  In 
many  cases  organic  lesions  of  the  brain  have  been  found. 

Thickening  and  adhesions  of  the  meninges,  adhesion  of  the  meninges 
to  the  cortex,  cysts  on  or  in  the  cortex,  patches  of  sclerosis  in  the  cor- 
tex or  extending  deep  into  the  white  matter,  spicula  of  bone  which 
have  penetnited  the  bmin,  foreign  bodies  thrust  in  at  the  time  of  the 
fracture  of  the  skull,  lot»al  areas  of  softened  tissue,  the  relic  of  pre- 
vious hemorrhagic  foci  or  of  a  bruise,  small  encapsulated  abscesses  and 
small  ciilcified  plaques  have  been  found.  I  have  seen  all  these  con- 
ditions in  epileptic's  who  have  been  trephined  under  my  direction.  In 
some  cases  the  lesion  was  immediately  under  the  place  on  the  head  which 
was  injured.  In  other  cases  it  was  at  some  distance.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  from  analogy  that  a  brain  injury  may  lie  opposite  to 
the  hciid  injury  and  be  due  to  contre  coup.  And  in  many  cases  it  may 
be  so  deep  as  not  to  be  found.  In  over  half  of  the  cases  in  which  I 
have  seen  operations  done,  nothing  could  be  discovered  at  the  part  of 
the  brain  exj>osed.  But  as  so  many  cases  have  been  observed  in  which 
lesions  were  found,  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  every  traumatic  case  a 
lesion  exists.  It  is  well  known  that  several  surgeons  have  urged  that 
all  cases  of  epilepsy  be  trephined,  as  they  hope  to  find  and  remove 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  only  goes  to  show  that  the  belief  is 
extending  that  the  disease  has  an  organic  lesion,  and  in  these  trau- 
matic cases  there  seems  some  hope  of  finding  it. 

The  theory  that  the  disease  is  due  to  organic  lesion  in  the  brain  has 
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also  the  support  of  recent  pathological  observations.  Since  the  found- 
ing of  epileptic  colonies,  the  observation  of  epileptics  has  become  more 
exact  and  their  brains  after  death  have  been  more  carefully  examined. 
It  is  true  that  observers  all  over  the  world  had  found  occasionally  dif- 
ferent forms  of  lesion  in  the  brains  of  epileptics.  Meynert  described 
a  sclerosis  of  Ammon's  horn  as  a  lesion  of  epilepsy  years  ago,  and  re- 
cently Bratz  has  again  called  attention  to  its  frequency  and  Oppen- 
heim  considers  it  one  of  the  many  signs  of  degeneracy  which  are  so 
common  among  epileptics.  Chaslin  found  isolated  plaques  of  sclerosis 
or  gliosis  in  several  brains  of  epileptics,  and  these  have  also  been 
observed  by  Bevavheurs,  Buchholz,  Sailer  (nodular  gliosis)  and  Alz- 
heimer. Onuf  has  found  various  forms  of  atrophy,  and  Clark  and 
Prout  have  found  degenerative  changes  in  cortical  cells  with  chro- 
matolysis,  vacuolization  and  atrophy.  The  lesions  already  described 
as  being  seen  in  traumatic  cases  have  been  observed  by  many  observers 
in  cases  where  no  trauma  was  known  as  a  cause.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  cases  no  lesion  has  been  found.  But  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  discovery  of  minute  brain  lesions  when  the 
examination  is  not  made  by  experts.  The  future  will  probably  correct 
these  errors.  While  therefore  it  is  not  contended  that  a  uniform 
lesion  of  epilepsy  will  be  found,  it  seems  probable  that  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  some  lesion  exists  in  the  brain  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
form  a  focus  of  irritation  or  a  source  of  weakening  of  normal  inhibition. 

The  Theory  of  Toxaemia.  —  The  fact  that  convulsions  similar  in 
nature  to  the  major  attacks  of  epilepsy  occur  in  the  course  of  nephritis 
and  of  diabetes  and  also  as  a  sequel  of  alcoholic  and  other  poisoning 
has  led  to  the  theory  that  many  epileptic  attacks  are  due  to  poisons  in 
the  blood.  These  may  be  of  intestinal  origin,  the  toxaemia  of  im- 
perfect digestion  or  excretion  as  well  as  of  external  origin,  alcohol, 
lead,  etc.  While  such  agents  undoubtedly  act  as  exciting  causes  of 
single  attacks  it  is  not  likely  that  a  long  continued  disease  of  such  a 
kind  can  be  ascribed  to  toxines.  In  an  epileptic,  gastric  or  intestinal 
disturbance  is  likely  to  produce  a  fit,  and  care  in  the  diet  as  well  as 
the  elimination  of  toxsemia  will  diminish  the  number  of  fits.  But 
indigestion  does  not  cause  epilepsy,  and  diet  alone  will  not  cure  it. 
Some  authors  *  hold  that  the  particular  poison  which  causes  fits  is 
cholin.  This  is  a  product  of  nervous  waste,  is  found  in  excess  in  the 
blood  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  epileptics,  but  whether  it  is  a  result 
of  the  disease  or  its  cause  is  as  yet  uncertain.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  that  in  certain  individuals  the  chemistry  of  nutrition  is  defec- 
tive and  that  they  have  a  constant  error  of  metabolism  which  shows 
itself  in  the  evolution  of  the  poison  which  from  time  to  time  causes 
epileptic  attacks.  But  while  this  hypothesis  has  some  degree  of  evi- 
dence, it  is  not  yet  established  as  a  theory  of  the  disease. 

The  toxic  theorv  of  the  disease  receives  a  considerable  amount  of 
confirmation  from  some  recent  experiments  by  Donath,  Hahn,  Massen, 
Necki,  Pablow,  and  Kniinsky. 

*  Donath,  Deut.  Zeitech.  fiir  Ncrvenheilk.,  xxvii.,  p.  72. 
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These  observers  have  found  that  if  a  small  amount  of  blood  from 
an  epileptic,  who  is  suffering  from  an  attack,  be  injected  into  guinea- 
pigs  and  rabbits,  it  will  produce  convulsions  immediately,  whereas  the 
blood  of  an  epileptic  drawn  during  the  interval  of  freedom  from 
attacks  will  not  produce  this  effect.  Krainsky  has  found  an  appreci- 
able amount  of  ammonium  carbamate  in  tliis  poisonous  blood.  This 
substance  normally  exists  in  the  blood  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  substance 
formed  from  proteid,  and  to  be  converted  subsequently  into  urea  and 
then  excreted.  Krainsky  believes  that  in  epileptics  this  process  of 
conversion  into  urea,  which  is  thought  to  go  on  in  the  liver,  is  arrested, 
and  that  the  ammonium  carbamate,  accumulated  in  the  circulation, 
acts  as  a  poison  to  the  nervous  system  producing  the  attacks.  Hahn 
and  Pablow  by  establishing  an  artificial  communication  between  the 
portal  vein  and  the  ascending  vena  cava,  thus  arresting  the  function 
of  the  liver  in  modifying  the  blooil,  have  proven  that  tlie  ammonium 
salts  formed  in  the  process  of  proteid  metabolism  are  no  longer  changed 
into  urea  and  thus  accumulate  in  the  circulation.  These  salts  tlien 
produce,  in  several  animals,  convulsions,  somnolence  and  coma.  It 
would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  the  carbamate  of  ammonia  may  be 
the  active  poison  in  the  blood  producing  epileptic  attacks.  This  theory 
receives  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  the  generally  accepted 
fact  that  a  diet  rich  in  nitrogenous  material,  or  proteid,  is  sure  to 
increase  the  number  of  epileptic  fits  in  a  person  suffering  from  the 
disease.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
diet  free  from  nitrogen  does  not  arrest  the  attacks.^  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  further  researches  along  this  line  may  reveal  other  poisons  in 
addition  to  the  ammonia  salts  in  the  blood  of  epileptics.  This  toxic 
theory,  while  capable  of  explaining  the  occurrence  of  individual  fits, 
docs  not,  however,  seem  an  adequate  theory  to  account  for  the  disease. 
Some  added  factor,  namely,  an  imperfectly  developed  nervous  system, 
or  a  nervous  system  that  has  been  affected  by  some  organic  disease, 
thus  weakening  its  resistant  power,  is  probably  a  necessary  factor,  for 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  varying  constituents  in  the 
blood  occur  in  everyone  from  time  to  time,  but  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing convulsions  in  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  human  race. 

Studies  of  the  blood  in  epilepsy  have  recently  been  made  by  Onuf  and 
Lograsso  and  these  show  that  there  is  no  parallelism  between  seizures 
and  leucocytosis,  in  so  far  as,  even  when  a  distinct  leucocytosis  is 
present,  such  may  reach  its  height  at  different  periods  in  different 
seizures.  Leucocytosis  is  independent  of  the  seizure ;  and  the  seizure 
need  not  necessarily  be  preceded  or  followed  by  a  leucocytosis.^ 

Diagnosis.  — The  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  can  never  be  made  from  one 
or  two  attacks,  as  such  attacks  may  be  merely  symptomatic  of  some 
other  disease.  Only  after  a  number  of  attacks  have  occurred  at 
decreasing  intervals  in  a  person  who  in  the  interim  shows  no  symptoms 
of  disease,  is  the  diagnosis  certain.     If  the  attacks  are  preceded  i)y  an 

*  See  Kosanoff,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  December,  1905. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  February,  1900. 
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aura,  if  they  follow  the  typical  course,  and  are  followed  by  sleep  the 
diagnosis  may  be  made  after  two  or  three  attacks.  If  the  attacks  are 
of  the  nature  of  petit  mal  alone  or  of  psychical  epilepsy  the  diagnosis 
can  be  reached  early.  If  the  attacks  are  unusual,  it  is  well  to  suspend 
judgment  for  some  time.  Many  children  of  nervous  constitution  have 
irregular  epileptiform  attacks  during  early  life  which  are  ascribed  to 
indigestion  or  to  the  irritation  of  dentition,  and  yet  do  not  develop  the 
disease.  Hence  in  infants  and  young  children  the  diagnosis  must  be 
reserved  for  time  to  decide.  When,  however,  such  children  present 
other  signs  of  cerebral  atrophy,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  early.  In 
adults  the  occurrence  of  a  fit  is  rather  more  suggestive  of  beginning 
organic  nervous  disease,  paresis,  multiple  sclerosis,  brain  syphilis,  brain 
tumor  or  arterial  sclerosis,  than  of  epilepsy,  and  here  again  the  absence 
of  intercurrent  symptoms  and  the  recurrence  of  attacks  afford  the  only 
means  of  diagnosis.  An  ophthalmoscopic  examination  often  enables 
one  to  reach  a  conclusion  early.  Hysterical  attacks  need  never  be  con- 
founded with  epilepsy  for  it  is  possible  in  hysteria  to  obtain  a  history 
of  a  neurotic  constitution,  of  a  highly  excitable  temperament,  and  of  a 
mental  shock  or  worry  preceding  the  attack.  This  attack  itself  is 
slower  in  onset  and  lasts  a  much  longer  time,  usually  for  several  hours 
instead  of  minutes.  The  patient  never  injures  herself  by  biting  the 
tongue  and  never  wets  herself  in  an  attack.  Some  sign  of  conscious- 
ness of  surroundings  is  usually  obtainable  and  the  patient  struggles  with 
attendants  with  apparent  design  to  get  away  from  them.  When 
rigidity  occurs  it  is  usually  in  peculiar  postures  as  with  the  back 
arched  and  the  limbs  extended,  and  the  rigidity  alternates  with  strug- 
gling. And  in  hysterical  attacks  the  patient  usually  talks  as  if 
delirious.  The  attack  terminates  by  a  gradual  or  sudden  return  to 
consciousness  and  not  by  sleep. 

Convulsions  due  to  uraemia,  or  to  diabetes,  or  to  alcoholism  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  epileptic  attacks  except  by  the  discovery  of  the 
symptoms  of  these  affections. 

Prognosis. — The  facts  in  the  consideration  of  the  etiology,  of  the 
theory  of  organic  origin  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  usual  course  of  epi- 
lepsy tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prognosis  in  epilepsy  is  almost 
always  unfavorable.  Recoveries  are  the  rare  exception  (5  per  cent.  ?) 
and  this  fact  should  not  be  concealed  from  the  parents  or  friends  of 
patients.  The  earlier  the  onset,  the  more  severe  and  frequent  the 
attacks,  the  deeper  the  coma  and  the  more  intense  the  mental  con- 
fusion after  an  attack,  the  worse  is  the  prognosis.  Nocturnal  epilepsy 
has  a  better  prognosis  than  diurnal,  as  the  chances  of  injury  are  less 
while  a  patient  is  asleep.  The  prognosis  in  petit  mal  is  not  better 
because  the  disease  is  petit  mal,  in  fact  mental  deterioration  seems  to 
be  of  Ciirlier  onset  in  these  cases.  The  prognosis  in  cerebellar  epilepsy 
—  vertigo  with  or  without  running  attacks  —  is  worse  than  in  grand 
mal.  The  better  the  general  constitution  and  digestive  powers  of  the 
patient,  and  the  better  his  reaction  U)  drugs,  the  better  the  prognosis. 
In  the  cases  where  bromides  are  not  well  taken  the  prognosis  is  bad, 
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^■ef  Ls  tliAicult.     About   ten  per  cent,   of  epileptics  eventually 
Hbe  iti^Do. 

^bstment.  —  An  epileptic  should  leutl  a  life  free  from  anxiety, 
^Bsibility  or  effort.  It  should  be  a  life  out  of  d<x>rs  witli  lieiilthful 
^Bindings  aud  agreeable  oceupation,  in  the  country  rather  than  in 
Ht  His  diet  should  be  sim|)le  and  iu  modcntte  amount,  but  uutritious, 
fWB  cltief  limitatious  should  be  in  regard  to  red  incatA,  and  rich  fwxls. 
1  should  avoid  all  alcoholic  beverages,  but  coftee  and  tea  in  modera- 
0  may  be  allowed.  Tobaceo  may  be  permitted.  If  his  digestive 
ruis  are  defective,  greater  care  iu  diet  aud  a  more  rigid  regimeu  are 
be  prescribed,  but  tlie  ordinary  epileptic  does  not  need  such  restric- 
ne,  tliough  occasionally  attacks  may  be  traced  to  over-eating.  Iu 
ne  oases  for  example  a  simple  milk  diet  for  a  montJi,  or  a  diet  of 
jetables  and  cereals  with  egffi  only,  for  a  short  time,  or  the  abso- 
e  abstention  from  meat  in  any  form  may  prove  of  benefit.  Such 
itrictlons  should,  however,  be  temporarj-  measures,  as  too  long  con- 
abstiuence  from  the  foftds  which  experience  has  shown  the 
miin  system  to  require  is  harmftil.  His  food  must  be  chewed  finely, 
the  tendency  is  to  bolt  the  food  and  to  over-eat.  His  general  con- 
dition should  be  kept  up  by  daily  baths,  either  a  3-miuute  hot  (103°) 
Jnth  followed  by  a  cold  (7lj°)  sponge  off,  or  a  cold  shower  bath.  A 
Ibll  amount  of  daily  exercise  is  to  be  taken,  so  distributed  that  over- 
6tigtie  at  any  one  time  may  be  avoided.  Study  and  reading  are  not 
|D  be  neglected  but  should  be  done  with  intervals  of  walking  or  exer- 
tSae  or  piny,  so  as  not  to  demand  too  long  coutinued  mental  effort.  As 
i^nleptic  children  are  excluded  from  schools,  special  teachers  should  be 
employed  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  for  tlie  resources  of  ii  liberal  edu- 
cation are  needed  in  later  life  by  this  class  of  invalids.  Mental  occu- 
Sation  shoulil  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  as  idleness  is  con- 
acive  to  evil  habits,  and  to  introspection  and  unhappiness.  Marriage 
IB  to  be  discouraged,  as  the  offspring  is  likely  to  be  degenerate  in  type, 
and  tliere  is  no  greater  nervous  strain  than  that  of  living  with  a  per- 
a  liable  to  an  attack  of  an  epileptic  nature. 

Epileptics  should  be  informed  of  the  njiture  of  their  disease  when 
diey  reach  years  of  discretion  and  be  warned  of  the  danger  they  expose 
( to  in  going  about  alone,  in  standing  near  railway  tracks  or 
on  high  places,  in  going  alone  in  boats,  in  riiliug  the  bicycle  or  on 
horBebsck  or  in  swimming.  Such  warning  is  soon  enforced  by  the 
oocurrenee  of  injuries  during  attacks  aud  may  prevent  serious  ac^ndeuts. 
Epileptics  sliould  always  be  under  some  supervision  and  attendance,  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  serious  injuries.  The  watching  may  be 
jented  but  it  is  necessary. 

In  the  medical  treatment  the  first  thing  is  to  seek  for  and  to  remove 
if  possible  any  form  of  peripheral  irritation  which  m»y  act  as  an  ex- 
oibint  of  ner\-ou8ness.  Reference  to  the  section  on  etiology  may  here 
be  made,  where  these  irritants  are  discnsseil. 

Another  nmtter  to  be  looked  into  is  the  condition  of  the  digestion  ; 
and  in  case  the  existence  of  indicao,  skalol  or  other  products  of  imper- 
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feet  metabolism  in  the  urine  shows  a  state  of  intestinal  toxaemia,  the 
continued  use  of  borax,  naphthaline,  salol,  salicin,  sulpho-carbolate  of 
soda,  benzoate  of  soda  and  remedies  of  this  type  is  indicated.  There 
are  so  many  patients  in  whom  each  attack  can  be  traced  to  a  state  of 
indigestion  that  I  regard  this  line  of  treatment  of  almost  as  much  im* 
portance  as  the  use  of  bromides. 

A  free  daily  action  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  enforced,  by  the  use  of  fruits, 
plenty  of  water,  massage  of  the  abdomen  and  the  cultivation  of  a  habit 
of  going  to  stool  at  a  definite  time.  Laxatives  and  purgatives  are  to 
be  avoided,  as  once  begun  they  will  have  to  be  kept  up  indefinitely. 
An  occasional  dose  of  calomel  or  podophyllin  will  do  no  harm  and  may 
be  indicated  from  time  to  time. 

The  remedies  for  the  disease  in  the  order  of  their  efficacy  are  brom- 
ides, simulo,  solanum  and  chloral.  The  bromide  of  potassium,  sodium, 
ammonium,  lithium  and  strontium  given  in  watery  solution,  bromipin 
given  in  sesame  oil  and  bromotone  given  in  capsules  and  hydrobromic 
acid  are  the  various  methods  of  giving  bromides.  It  is  wise  to  try 
one  after  another  of  these  and  to  select  for  permanent  use  the  one 
which  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  patient.  Some  patients  bear  one 
better  than  others.  Some  bear  a  combination  of  several  better  than 
any  one  alone.  Some  db  better  when  the  bromide  is  given  in  one 
large  dose  at  night,  or  in  two  doses  one  at  night  and  one  on  waking. 
Others  seem  to  absorb  the  bromide  more  readily  when  it  is  given  afler 
each  meal.  Where  regularity  in  the  use  of  a  remedy  is  necessary,  a 
dose  on  waking  and  on  retiring  is  the  best  method.  Nothing  should 
be  added  to  the  bromide,  as  a  simple  salty  taste  is  least  objectionable  in 
the  long  run.  Bromipin  is  given  in  Sesame  oil,  the  dose  of  one  table- 
spoonful  being  equivalent  to  20  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
Brometone  is  given  in  capsules  of  5  grains,  one  capsule  being  equiva- 
lent to  20  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium.  One  drachm  of  dilute  hydro-* 
bromic  acid  is  equal  to  30  grains  of  bromide.  The  dose  of  bromide 
must  be  determined  for  each  patient  by  observation.  It  is  well  to 
begin  in  a  child  of  ten  with  20  grains  at  night,  in  a  child  of  fifteen 
with  30  grains,  and  in  an  adult  with  40  grains,  and  this  dose  may  be 
increased  week  by  wefek  if  the  attacks  do  not  yield  to  it,  up  to  150 
grains  a  day  for  an  adult.  Larger  doses  cannot  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely. The  smallest  dose  which  will  hold  the  attacks  in  check  is  the 
dose  to  be  permanently  taken.  It  is  useless  to  take  bromide  for  a 
short  time  or  to  intermit  its  use.  It  should  be  kept  up  for  six  years 
at  least  if  begun  at  all,  and  if  this  is  understood  by  the  patient  at  the 
outset  he  may  be  more  willing  to  persist.  When  the  system  is  satu- 
rated with  bromide  the  bromide  may  be  safely  stopped  for  ten  days  in 
case  of  absolute  need  —  as  in  an  intercurrent  illness  —  but  after  two 
weeks  all  the  bromide  has  been  eliminated  from  the  system  and  no 
effects  remain. 

The  ill  effects  of  bromide  are  first  to  disturb  the  stomach  by  setting 
up  a  catarrhal  inflammation.  This  may  be  avoided  in  some  degree  by 
giving  it  very  freely  diluted  in  water.     Sometimes  the  use  of  poor 
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preparations  of  bromide  which  contain  arsenic  is  responsible  for  the 
irritation  of  the  stomiich.  The  second  ill  effect  is  the  appearance  of 
acne.  Proper  t-are  of  tlie  skin,  by  hot  baths  and  tiie  {rve  use  of  soap 
followed  by  massage,  prevents  this  effect  in  some  patients.  In  others 
the  addition  of  small  doses  of  arsenic  given  not  longer  than  one  weok 
at  a  time  will  prevent  the  acne.  The  pustules  should  be  prickfd  and 
the  contents  expressed,  and  an 

antiseptic     lotion    or    ointment  Fig.  277. 

applied.  If  the  pustules  become 
confluent  and  large  thick  crusts 
form  the  bromide  must  lie  stopped 
for  two  or  three  weeks  even  at 
the  risk  of  attacks ;  its  elimina- 
tion hastened  by  increased  water 
drinking  and  saline  laxatives, 
and  the  surface  dressed  aseptic- 
ally  until  it  heals. 

The  third  ill  effect  of  bromide 
is  its  effect  upon  the  mind.  In 
oil  cases  it  dulls  mental  proc- 
esses, makes  the  perception  less 
keen,  the  memory  yrnor,  and 
reasoning  slower.  This  is  in- 
evitable but  Uiese  effects  are 
temporary  and  cease  when  the 
bromide  is  stopped.  In  a  few 
ca.ses,  which  I  have  seen,  bro- 
mide causes  active  mania  or  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  early  stage 
of  paresis.  In  these  cases  its  use 
must  l>e  abandoned.     Epileptics 

who  are  taking  bromide  should  Broiniiir.'tTU]itiouibi.nci.iiLTiiic. 

be  watched  for  occasional  cumu- 
lative effects,  and  when  these  appear  the  drug  should  be  stopped  for 
a  time. 

The  effect  of  bromide  on  the  disease  is  to  lengthen  the  interval 
between  attacks,  and  they  may  even  stop  entirely  after  the  intervals 
have  been  lengthened  to  several  months.  The  dose  should  be  kept  up 
for  two  years  after  the  last  attack  and  then  gradually  reduced  during 
one  year  and  finally  stopped.  It  is  sometimes  iuund  that  a  rapid 
graduated  increase  in  the  amount  of  bromide  given  from  20  gmins  up 
to  160  grains  at  night,  and  then  a  gradual  decrease  to  the  original  dose 
has  a  good  effect.  Such  a  course  can  be  spread  over  six  months  and 
may  be  repeated  once  a  year. 

Chloral  hydrate  in  dose  of  5  up  to  15  grains  three  times  a  day  may 
be  added  to  bromide,  and  often  aids  its  effects.  This  drug  may  be 
given  by  rectum  in  the  status  epilepticus.  It  cannot  be  continued  very 
long  without  causing  depressing  effects  on  the  heart. 
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Tincture  of  belladonna  has  been  given  with  bromide  in  gradually 
increasing  doses.     I  have  never  had  any  favorable  results. 

Tincture  of  digitalis  has  been  given  with  bromide  in  cases  where  the 
heart  was  feeble.  I  have  not  been  convinced  of  any  effect  upon  the 
epilepsy. 

When  bromide  fails  of  effect  or  has  to  be  stopped  because  of  its  ill 
effects  tincture  of  simulo  may  be  used  in  1  up  to  3  drachm  dose  three 
times  a  day.  I  have  seen  good  effects  from  it  and  regard  it  is  a  valu- 
able remedy.  It  may  be  continued  a  long  time^  and  often  diminishes 
the  number  of  fits.  It  may  be  given  with  bromide,  thus  enabling  one 
to  reduce  the  dose  of  the  latter. 

Fluid  extract  of  solanum  carolinense  (horse  nettle)  in  dose  from  1 
to  4  drachms  three  times  a  day  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  either  with 
or  without  bromides. 

Antipyrin  is  the  only  one  of  the  coal  tar  derivatives  which  thus  fiu* 
has  been  found  to  have  any  effect  upon  epilepsy.  Given  in  15  grain 
powder  at  night  and  15  grains  on  rising,  it  sometimes  mitigates  the 
attacks. 

Chlorotone,  a  synthetic  product  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  will  decrease 
epileptic  attacks  but  renders  the  patient  so  stupid  and  dizzy  that  its 
use  must  be  limited  to  a  short  time.  It  acts  well  to  arrest  a  series  of 
severe  attacks. 

In  a  status  epilepticus  large  doses  of  bromides  and  chloral  by  rectum 
may  be  of  service,  and  sometimes  the  fits  may  cease  under  chloroform 
inhalations  given  carefully  for  several  hours. 

In  a  few  cases  where  an  aura  of  some  duration  precedes  the  attack, 
the  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite  may  arrest  the  attack.  Pearls  of  this 
can  be  carried  and  broken  in  the  handkerchief  or  a  bottle  filled  with 
cotton  wool  soaked  in  amyl  nitrite  can  be  carried  and  inhaled.  In 
some  cases  the  aura  consists  of  a  numb  feeling  in  one  limb.  A  band 
tied  tightly  about  his  limb  when  the  numbness  is  first  felt  has  been 
known  to  arrest  the  attack.  One  of  my  patients  wears  a  strap  about 
his  wrist  and  pulls  it  tight  when  he  feels  the  tingling  in  the  fingers  and 
thus  aborts  the  fit.  In  senile  cases  or  in  cases  due  to  arterial  sclerosis, 
the  use  of  nitroglycerine  j^j^  grain  two  to  five  times  daily,  or  of  ni- 
trite of  soilium  3  grains  four  times  daily,  combined  with  heart  stimu- 
lants, is  of  much  more  service  than  the  use  of  bromides.  It  is  in  these 
cases  that  chloral  in  3  to  5  grain  dose  four  times  a  day  and  also  5  grain 
doses  of  potassium  iodide  has  been  of  some  service.  In  old  persons  a 
drink  of  whiskey  will  sometimes  abort  an  attack. 

I  have  never  found  much  effect  from  any  remedy  in  petit  mal, 
though  the  attacks  may  diminish  under  any  of  the  lines  of  treatment 
described.  Occasionally  nitroglycerine  in  ^^  grain  dose  two  to  four 
times  a  day  has  a  favorable  effect.  Oxide  of  zinc  5  grains  after  each 
meal  in  capsule  has  been  of  some  service  in  epilepsy. 

Borax  15  to  25  grains  after  each  meal  given  in  powder  has  done  good. 

Forel,  of  Zurich,  recommends  a  course  of  treatment  by  opium,  the 
patient  being  put  to  bed  and  fully  narcotissed  for  six  weeks,  die  opium 
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being  then  slowly  diminished,  and  a  larger  dose  of  bromide  being 
given  daily  as  the  opium  is  decreased.  I  have  not  had  good  results 
from  this  course  of  treatment.  I  have  known  the  opium  habit  to  be 
induced.  It  is  a  method  which  is  falling  into  disrepute.  Opium  and 
morphine  should  be  avoided  in  epileptics. 

In  an  attack  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  prevent  injuries,  to  pre- 
vent if  possible  biting  of  the  tongue,  by  placing  some  hard  substance 
between  the  teeth  and  to  prevent  congestion  of  the  head  by  loosening 
the  neck  band.  The  patient  should  always  be  permitted  to  sleep  after 
the  attack  as  long  as  he  desires.  A  warm  salt  bath  will  relieve  the 
fatigue  of  the  muscles  which  is  inevitable. 

Surgical  Treatment. — There  is  a  small  percentage  of  cases  of  epilepsy 
open  to  surgical  treatment.  When  a  focus  of  disease  in  the  brain  can 
be  exactly  located  surgery  may  remove  it.  In  cases  following  injury 
or  depressed  fractures  of  the  skull  it  is  always  possible  that  a  spiculum 
of  bone  may  be  irritating  the  brain  and  in  these  cases  its  removal  is 
indicated.  I  have  published  elsewhere^  numerous  cases  of  this  kind. 
In  cases  where  the  aura  or  attack  is  distinctly  cortical  in  type,  is  uni- 
form, and  is  not  attended  at  the  outset  by  a  loss  of  consciousness  it  is 
often  possible  to  locate  some  focus  of  irritation  if  the  case  is  studied 
with  all  the  facts  concerning  localization  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXIV. 
in  mind.  In  such  cases  exposure  of  the  cortex  may  reveal  a  plaque 
of  adherent  meninges  or  a  small  area  of  sclerosis  or  of  gliosis  and 
this  may  be  removed.  So  many  tumors  begin  with  epileptic  attacks 
that  this  procedure  is  advocated  whenever  the  attacks  are  distinctly 
localizable. 

In  all  non-traumatic  cases  with  no  localizing  symptoms  surgical 
treatment  is  entirely  unwarranted  and  useless.  Even  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  indicated  and  properly  carried  out  it  is  not  uniformly  cura- 
tive. Any  scar  in  the  brain,  whether  produced  by  disease  or  by  a 
surgeon's  knife,  may  act  as  an  irritant  and  cause  attacks.  Hence 
after  any  operation  on  the  brain,  even  for  the  removal  of  tumors  or 
abscess,  epilepsy  may  develop  as  a  sequel.  It  is  not  surprising  there- 
fore that  even  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  which  have  been  trepiiined,  and  in 
which  some  focus  of  disease  has  been  found  and  removed,  the  patient 
may  have  a  recurrence  of  the  attacks.  The  surgical  trejitment  of  even 
selected  cases  of  epilepsy  has  not  been  as  successful  as  was  at  first 
expected. 

*  Brain  Surgery,  William  Wood  &  Ca 
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PARALYSIS  AGITANS  AND  TREMOR. 

Paralysis  agitans,  shaking  palsy,  or  Parkinson's  disease^  is  a 
functional  disease  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  characterized 
by  tremor  of  the  extremities,  by  rigidity  of  the  muscles  which  pro- 
duces slow  movements,  abnormal  postures  and  an  unsteady  gait  with 
tendency  to  fall,  and  by  abnormal  sensations  of  varying  intensity. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  more  common  among  men  than  women.* 
While  occasionally  appearing  in  youth  it  is  rarely  seen  before  the 
thirtieth  year,  and  is  far  more  common  in  the  presenile  period,  as 
shown  in  tliis  table. 

Table  VII.  —  Age  of  Onset, 


Male  .... 
Female.. 

20-30. 

. . .  .^ 
....0 

30-40. 
10 

9 

40-O0. 

38 
16 

50-60. 

50 
40 

60-70. 

32 
13 

70-80. 

5 

4 

ToUl. 

139 
80 

2 

19 

54 

90 

45 

9 

219 

Occupation  appears  to  have  no  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
disease.  Direct  inheritance  can  rarely  be  traced.  In  16  only  of  our 
cases,  some  relative  had  suffered  from  the  disease.  Gowers  found  an 
hereditary  tendency  in  15  per  cent,  of  his  cases,  and  WoUenberg  con- 
sidered 26  per  cent,  of  his  cases  due  to  the  inheritance  of  a  defective 
nervous  system.  A  number  of  cjises  in  one  family  have  been  observed 
by  Borgherini  and  by  others.  But  in  view  of  the  other  etiological 
factors  these  conclusions  seem  to  me  questionable. 

The  disease  is  usually  attended  by  so  many  other  evidences  of  old 
age  that  all  authors  regard  it  as  a  condition  consequent  upon  senile 
changes.  A  tendency  to  tremor  exists  in  all  old  people,  even  in  those 
who  do  not  have  the  disease,  and  some  stiffness  and  slowness  of  motion 
often  develops;  hence  it  seems  as  if  the  symptoms  were  largely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  evidences  of  senile  atrophy. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  appears  to  l>e  emotional  shocks, 
fright,  worry,  or  anxiety ;  traunuitism,  overwork,  exposure  to  cold  and 
hardship.  The  disease  sometimes  follows  acute  diseases,  grippe,  ma- 
laria, typhoid  and  pneumonia.  Any  or  all  of  these  causes  produce  a 
general  weakening  of  the  nervous  system  and  thus  start  or  hasten  any 
proceas  of  retrograde  evolution.  I  have  seen  many  cases  where  it  has 
followed  soon  upon  a  fright  or  a  period  of  great  anxiety.     I  have  also 

^Parkianon  described  it  first  in  1817. 

'  The  statistics  in  this  article  were  prepared  by  rav  a«»istant,  Dr.  T.  Stuart  Hart, 
from  the  records  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  between  1888  and  1904. 
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known  it  to  develop  soon  after  a  fall  or  blow.  Thus  a  fall  on  the 
shoulder  or  an  injury  of  one  arm  was  soon  followed  in  31  cases  by 
tremor  in  that  arm.  Sometimes  the  tremor  develops  in  a  part  not  the 
subject  of  direct  injury.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  as  a  sequel  of 
neuritis,  both  in  the  arm  and  in  the  leg. 

S]rinptom3. — Tremor  i»  the  symptom  most  constant,  and  usually 
the  one  first  observed.  It  is  a  rather  coarse  tremor,  of  variable  inten- 
sity, occurring  continuously.  It  consists  of  alternate  contractions  of 
flexor  or  extensor  muscles,  so  that  the  joints  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
rhythmical  motion.  It  can  be  arrested  for  a  few  moments  by  an  effort 
of  the  will,  but  is  equally  severe  in  effort  or  in  rest.  Occasionally  it 
ceases  for  a  moment  but  is  quickly  resumed.  The  rate  is  about  five 
or  six  vibrations  to  the  second.  It  ceases  during  sleep.  The  origin 
of  the  tremor  is  an  interference  in  the  constant  tone  of  the  muscles, 
which  is  maintained  by  impulses  going  out  from  the  motor  centres. 
These  impulses  are  so  frequent  as  to  be  practically  continuous  in  their 
effect  on  the  muscles,  but  if  they  are  impeded  in  their  projection  the 
effect  becomes  intermittent,  and  then  in  place  of  a  normal  muscular 
tone  an  intermittent  tremor  develops. 

The  tremor  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  or  arms,  one  being  affected 
for  some  months  before  the  other  (157  cases  in  207).  Occasionally  it 
begins  in  the  feet  or  legs  (23  cases  in  207).  Sometimes  both  arm  and 
leg  on  one  side  are  affected  together  (8  cases),  and  if  the  rigidity  comes 
on  rapidly  a  hemiplegia  may  be  suspected.  In  rare  cases  the  tremor 
begins  in  the  head  (3  cases),  or  is  general  from  the  outset  (5  cases). 
When  it  begins  in  the  hands,  the  index  finger  and  thumb  are  usually 
affected  before  the  other  fingers.  The  affection  is  always  noticeable 
in  the  handwriting,  and  this  may  first  call  attention  to  the  disease. 
In  90  cases  the  tremor  began  on  the  right  side  of  the  body ;  in  73 
cases  on  the  left  side.  There  is  always  an  extension  of  the  tremor 
from  the  part  first  affected  to  other  parts,  until  in  the  end  all  extremi- 
ties are  affected.  It  is  usual  for  the  tremor  to  extend  from  an  arm  to 
the  leg  of  the  same  side,  but  sometimes  it  appears  in  the  other  arm  be- 
fore the  leg  is  affected.  If  it  begins  in  the  leg,  it  extends  to  the  arm 
of  the  same  side  sooner  than  to  the  other  leg.  The  rapidity  of  exten- 
sion varies  greatly.  In  the  majority  of  cases  one  or  two  years  elapsed 
before  an  extension  to  a  second  limb  was  noticed,  but  in  a  few  cases 
such  extension  occurred  within  a  few  weeks.  In  one  case  no  extension 
had  taken  place,  although  the  right  hand  had  been  tremulous  for  twelve 
years  and  rigidity  with  lateropulsion  was  present.  In  another  case 
all  the  extremities  were  involved  within  a  year  of  the  onset. 

Tremor  of  the  head  develops  late  in  the  disease  in  many  cases.  This 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  general  oscillation  caused  by  the 
tremor  in  the  arms.  In  not  a  few  a  tremor  of  the  jaw  or  of  the  lips 
and  tongue  was  noticed,  and  in  rare  instances  of  the  eyelids.  The 
eyeballs  never  oscillate. 

The  patients  often  attempt  to  arrest  the  tremor  by  holding  on  to 
objects.     The  habit  of  these  patients,  of  pressing  the  thumb  against 
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the  first  finger  or  of  holding  the  fingers  together  to  stop  the  tremor, 
has  made  the  pen  posture  of  the  hand  quite  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease. Active  exercise  or  passive  movements  often  mitigate  the  tremor 
for  a  tim^.  The  vibration  of  a  railway  train  has  the  same  effect. 
Any  emotional  strain,  or  the  fact  of  being  noticed  increases  it. 

Rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  a  symptom  which  follows  the  tremor  after 
some  years.  Occasionally  it  is  the  first  symptom  to  appear  and 
may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  any  tremor.  It  is  felt  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  at  first,  but  soon  extends  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  finally  to  every  muscle  of  the  body.  The  stifibess  of 
the  neck  and  back  lead  to  a  peculiar  attitude  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  head  is  bent  forward,  the  shoulders  are  rounded,  the  body 
inclines  forward,  and  all  freedom  of  movement  is  lost.  The  arms  are 
usually  held  to  the  sides,  the  elbows  being  flexed,  the  wrists  extended 
and  the  first  phalanges  flexed.  The  other  phalanges  are  extended. 
Abduction  of  the  thighs  is  hampered  and  in  walking  the  knees  are 
approximated  and  the  steps  are  short.  The  facial  muscles  are  also 
stiff,  so  that  there  is  little  play  of  expression  and  the  face  is  like  a 
mask.  The  vocal  cords  may  be  so  rigid  that  the  voice  is  reduced  to 
a  whisper.  There  were  changes  in  the  voice  noticed  in  120  of  my 
cases.  In  59  tlie  speech  was  monotonous;  in  31  it  was  slow;  in  12 
it  was  piping;  in  15  it  was  weak  and  feeble;  in  10  it  was  thick;  in 
others  it  was  jerky  or  tremulous.  This  rigidity  hampers  all  move- 
ments, but  it  is  not  attended  by  any  paralysis  in  the  early  stages.  In 
the  last  stage,  however,  the  rigidity  may  become  so  extreme  that  the 
patients  are  confined  to  a  chair  or  to  the  bed,  and  thus  are  virtually 
incapable  of  voluntary  movement.  Passive  motions  are  then  met  by 
resistance,  which  is  not  true  in  the  early  stage.  The  rigidity  leads  to 
a  slowness  of  action  from  the  first,  and  this  is  noticed  both  in  fine 
movements,  such  as  writing  or  dressing,  or  in  the  larger  ones  of  rising 
from  a  chair  or  walking  or  turning  the  head  or  body  around. 

The  stiffness  of  movement  and  the  peculiar  posture  in  walking  lead 
to  a  characteristic  gait.  This  is  at  first  stiff  and  slow,  as  instinctive 
balancing  movements  are  hampered  and  as  the  body  is  thrown  forward 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  really  in  front.  Hence  the  patient  often  feels 
as  if  about  to  fall  forward,  and  instead  of  standing  erect  hastens  his 
steps  almost  to  a  run  and  finally  stoj)s  himself  by  seizing  some  object 
to  keep  him  from  falling.  This  is  termed  propulsion  or  festination. 
Oc(;asionally  a  tendency  to  step  backward  is  noticed.  Thus  if  a 
patient  attempts  to  reach  up  for  an  object,  throwing  the  body  back- 
ward, he  loses  his  balance,  and  steps  back  several  steps  till  he  runs 
against  something.  This  retropulsion  may  be  set  up  by  pusliing  the 
patient  when  he  is  standing  still.  Propulsion  was  present  in  77  cases, 
retropulsion  in  1J>  cases,  and  latero])ulsi()n — a  tendency  to  fall  to  one 
side — in  1)  cases  in  my  series.  It  is  not  a  constant  symptom.  It  may 
oc(nir  when  there  is  no  tremor.  It  never  occurs  without  rigidity. 
The  ditlicuhy  in  balancing  sometimes  prevents  ])atients  from  starting 
to  walk.     I  have  known  several  patients  who,  after  being  assisted  to 
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rise  from  a.  dmir,  liud  to  he  swayed  forward  and  backward  and  given 
a  little  shove  in  order  to  enable  them  to  walk.  Tlie  power  to  begin 
stepping  seemed  lacking. 


luOfrlng  Rlgldllf  of  buck  In  pamljiLa 


Id  spite  of  the  rigidity,  the  museles  remain  in  good  condition,  and 
do  not  atrophy  or  show  any  electric  changes.  In  the  last  stage  an 
atropliy  from  disuse  is  quite  common.  In  188  casee  the  deep  reflexes 
were  normal  in  90,  were  exaggerat<?d  in  68,  and  were  diminished  in 
38.  The  knee-jerks  were  uflcn  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  but  this  had 
no  relation  to  the  tremor. 

Contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet  occasionally  develop  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disea.se.  The  liands  and  fingers  are  then  firmly  closed 
and  the  feet  in  the  posture  of  talipes  equinus.  The  toes  are  occasionally 
drawn  under  the  foot.  When  the  face  becomes  rigid,  the  saliva  and 
tears  may  not  be  retained. 

The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  ofien  accompanied  by  an  aching  feel- 
ing or  a  dull  pain.  There  is  also  a  great  sense  of  restlessness,  and  the 
patients  feel  that  they  may  get  ease  by  a  change  of  posture.  Patients 
who  walk  with  difficulty  have  to  be  helped  out  of  the  chair  and  helped 
about  the  room  every  little  while,  to  obtain  any  relief.  It  is  rare, 
however,  for  pain  to  be  sharp  or  to  keep  a  patient  awake.  Sometimes 
pain  precedes  the  onset  of  tremor. 
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Paraesthesiae  are  very  commonly  complained  of.  Tickling,  tingling, 
numbness,  flushing,  and  sensations  of  heat  and  of  cold  are  felt,  usually 
in  the  tremulous  limb,  often  all  over  the  body.  The  most  common 
sensation  is  a  burning  feeling  in  the  skin,  and  the  skin  may  feel  hot 
to  the  touch  even  when  there  is  no  internal  rise  of  temperature.  There 
is  never  any  anaesthesia.  Hyperidrosis  was  observed  in  one  quarter 
of  my  cases,  but  the  sweating  was  not  limited  to  the  tremulous  limbs. 

A  rapid  pulse  was  occasionally  noticed. 

Insomnia  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  often  requires  treatment. 

The  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  never  abnormal  unless 
some  complication  (such  as  enlarged  prostate  or  hemorrhoids)  is  present. 

The  mind  is  never  affected,  but  patients  often  become  impatient,  or 
even  morbidly  depressed  at  their  helpless  state,  and  crave  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  A  certiun  portion  of  the  cases  develop  hemipl^a, 
but  not  more  than  is  to  be  expected  at  the  age  affected. 

Course.  —  The  disease  is  a  slow  one  in  its  progress.  It  begins 
gradually  and  the  tremor  may  last  for  many  months  before  it  becomes 
extreme  or  before  rigidity  develops.  The  posture  and  gait  become 
characteristic  only  after  several  years.  In  any  stage  a  remission  in 
symptoms  may  occur,  and  I  have  seen  patients  who  had  suffered  for 
years  and  who  were  unable  to  walk  without  help  or  to  talk  above  a 
whisper,  restored  to  comparative  health  for  some  time.  Any  emotional 
strain  may  make  the  symptoms  much  more  intense,  or  increase  the 
rapidity  of  their  development. 

As  a  rule,  the  disease  gets  gradually  worse,  and  after  several  years 
the  patient  is  finally  obliged  to  remain  in  a  chair,  and  moves  with 
great  effort. 

In  some  cases  the  rigidity  is  the  first  symptom,  and  tremor  does  not  ap- 
pear for  several  years,  after  the  face  and  voice  and  gait  are  characteristic. 

The  duration  is  indefinite,  as  patients  never  die  of  the  disease,  but 
they  never  fully  recover. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable  for  recovery,  but  good  for  life. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  are  so  characteristic  that  there  should 
rarely  be  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  It  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  multiple  sclerosis  by  the  facts  that  effort  stops  instead  of  increas- 
ing the  tremor;  that  the  speech,  though  weak,  is  never  scanning; 
and  by  the  fact  that  nystagmus  does  not  develop.  It  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  hemiplegia  because  of  its  gradual  onset,  slow  extension  of 
symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  any  true  paralysis. 

The  tremor  of  paresis  is  finer,  is  not  continuous  while  the  hands 
are  at  rest,  and  there  is  no  rigidity  or  characteristic  posture  and  gait 
in  paresis. 

Senile  tremor  usually  begins  in  the  head,  and  while  it  may  invade 
the  hands  does  not  affect  the  legs  and  is  not  attended  by  rigidity,  or 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Senile  paraplegia  from  arterial  scle- 
rosis and  secondary  sclerosis  in  the  spinal  cord,  is  accompanied  by 
actual  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  with  disturbance  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  and  a  spastic  gait  which  is  not  like  that  of  paralysis  agitans. 
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The  posture  of  hands  and  of  the  body  in  standings  the  mask-like  face, 
the  gait,  and  the  tendency  to  festination  are  not  seen  in  any  other  disease. 

Theories  of  the  Disease. — The  lesions  described  by  various  ob- 
servers, such  as  degeneration  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord; 
arterial  sclerosis  in  the  finer  spinal  vessels  and  a  perivascular  sclerosis 
of  the  anterior  horns ;  and  degeneration  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  cor- 
tex of  the  brain,  appear  to  be  lesions  of  old  age  and  not  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  It  is  possible  that  an  affection  of  the  terminal  plates 
of  the  muscular  nerves  may  be  the  true  lesion  of  the  disease,  but  this 
is  as  yet  only  a  theory.  Gauthier  believes  the  disease  to  be  primarily 
muscular  in  origin,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  hypoth- 
esis. Moebius  believes  it  to  be  due  to  autointoxication  from  some 
error  in  the  metabolism,  due  in  some  cases  to  parathyroid  disease,  and 
this  theory  has  been  urged  by  Lundeburg  ^  and  Berkeley.* 

Gowers  believes  that  the  disease  is  of  cortical  origin,  basing  his  state- 
ment on  the  fact  that  in  his  observation  the  onset  of  hemiplegia  caused 
a  cessation  of  the  tremor.  But  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  the 
onset  of  hemiplegia  has  had  no  effect  on  the  tremor  whatever. 

The  pathology  of  the  affection  must  still  be  considered  as  unknown. 

Treatment. — A  life  of  congenial  occupation  without  annoying  care, 
varied  by  travel  and  by  visits  to  health  resorts,  and  under  the  wise 
direction  of  a  good  nurse  who  can  give  massage,  is  the  best  r^ime  for 
the  patient.  Diet  has  no  influence  on  the  disease.  A  warm  climate  is 
to  be  sought,  as  patients  suffer  more  and  are  more  rigid  in  their  move- 
ments in  cold  weather.  In  a  chronic  affection  it  is  not  wise  to  stop 
the  patient's  work,  as  he  is  then  more  likely  to  worry  over  himself. 

Warm  or  tepid  baths  of  twenty  minutes  duration  either  morning  or 
evening,  not  followed  by  cold  shocks,  afford  relief  to  the  rigidity. 
Massage  is  also  of  great  service  and  may  be  kept  up  indefinitely.  The 
lomi  lomi  method  of  Hawaii  is  of  especial  use.  Passive  motions  often 
give  relief  to  the  feeling  of  fatigue  and  may  lessen  the  tremor  and 
rigidity.  Vibration  is  also  of  benefit,  especially  the  forms  obtainable 
in  the  Zander  institutes,  where  the  entire  body  can  be  shaken,  or 
vibratory  pads  can  be  applied  to  the  spine.     Electricity  is  of  no  use. 

Though  the  course  of  the  disease  cannot  be  affected  by  drugs,  some 
of  the  symptoms  can  be  mitigated. 

The  tremor  may  be  diminished,  and  even  arrested  for  a  time  by  the 
iLse  of  hyoscyamin.  A  tablet  of  -^^  grain  may  be  given  at  first  every 
6  hours,  then  more  frequently,  the  dose  being  increased  till  the  tremor 
is  diminished,  and  then  kept  at  that  point.  Thus  in  some  patients  3 
such  doses  daily  are  sufficient.  In  others  twice  this  amount  may  be 
required.  The  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
are  evidence  that  enough  is  l^eing  taken,  and  the  dose  should  not  be 
puslie<l  as  it  is  a  poison.  The  use  of  the  drug  may  be  kept  up  for 
years  with  benefit.  It  is  aided  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  codeine  in 
I  grain  dose.     This  is  not  to  be  increased  beyond  three  doses  daily. 

*Deut  Zeitschr.  f.  Nervenheilknnde,  1904-5. 

*  W.  L.  Berkeley,  Medical  News,  December,  1905. 
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Duboisin  sulphate  in  y^^  grain  dose  may  be  used  if  hyoscyamin  fails. 
I  have  not  found  it  as  efficacious.  Cannabis  indica  in  ^ills  of  \  grain 
each^  three  or  four  times  a  day,  may  be  of  service.  Small  doses  of 
tincture  of  veratrum  viride  (^-3  drops  in  water  3  times  a  day)  some- 
times diminish  the  tremor.  Tincture  of  gelsemium  is  often  of  service. 
Arsenic  is  a  remedy  which  has  some  reputation,  and  though  it  does 
not  aifect  the  tremor  it  may  lessen  the  rigidity.  It  is  to  be  used  with 
caution,  never  continuously.  In  the  very  last  stage  of  the  disease 
when  the  rigidity  is  painful  and  the  patient  helpless,  the  codeine  may 
be  increased  in  amount  or  morphine  may  be  used  to  give  relief. 

The  use  of  parathyroid  -^  grain  in  tablet  3  or  4  times  daily  is  urged 
by  Berkeley  and  is  still  under  trial. 

The  rigidity  is  decidedly  benefited  by  warm  baths  and  by  massage. 

The  insomnia  may  require  treatment  by  trional,  veronal,  or  the 
bromides. 

Tremor.  —  Tremor  is  a  symptom  which  may  be  present  under 
various  conditions.  There  are  toxic  tremors  from  alcoholism  and 
lead  and  mercury  poisoning.  There  is  a  tobacco  tremor  often  asso- 
ciated with  tobacco  heart.  Neurasthenia  or  any  exhausting  disease 
may  lead  to  a  fine  tremor.  These  tremors  can  be  cured  by  removing 
the  cause. 

Hereditary  tremor  develops  in  some  families  in  middle  life  without 
known  cause.  It  affects  the  hands  chiefly  though  after  a  time  the 
legs,  the  head  and  the  chin  may  be  involved.  It  is  never  very  in- 
tense but  persists  through  life  —  the  chief  inconvenience  being  felt  in 
the  act  of  writing.  It  is  increased  by  mental  or  physical  effort,  also 
by  coffee  and  tobacco. 

Senile  tremor  appears  in  some  persons  after  the  age  of  fifty.  It 
usually  begins  with  a  slight  lateral  oscillation  of  the  head.  Later  the 
hands  may  be  affected.     It  also  persists  to  the  end  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

TETANY. 

Tetany  is  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
attended  by  a  characteristic  and  abnormal  excitability  of  both  muscles 
and  nerve43  to  mechanical  and  electrical  stimulation. 

Etiology. — It  is  a  disease  usually  observed  in  children,  and  boys 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  girls.  It  may  occur,  however,  in  adult 
life,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  old  age.  It  is  probably  a  toxic  neurosis,  due 
to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  some  product  of  gastric  or  intestinal 
indigestion.  It  is  most  common  in  children  suffering  from  rickets, 
and  usually  develops  in  the  spring  months,  in  children  who  have  a 
poor  digestion.  It  may  occur  in  connection  with  severe  diarrhoea ; 
with  gastric  dilatation  and  gastro-enteritis ;  with  the  existence  of  intes- 
tinal worms ;  and  sometimes  after  typhoid  and  other  infectious  fevers. 
In  adults,  it  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  pregnancy,  or  with  lacta- 
tion. It  has  been  seen  aft;er  poisoning  with  chloroform,  morphine, 
ergot  and  lead.  It  may  develop  in  patients  who  have  had  the  thyroid 
gland  remove<l.  It  occurs  as  an  epidemic  in  the  spring  in  Austria, 
and  chiefly  among  shoemakers  and  tailors.  A  similar  epidemic  has 
been  observed  in  New  York.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  poison  taken 
into  the  system  from  some  article  used  in  their  trades. 

Sjrmptoms.  —  Tlie  disease  begins  with  numbness  and  parsesthesise 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  attended  by  burning  sensations.  Then  suddenly 
the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet  appear.  The  thumb 
and  fingers  are  closely  pressed  together  at  their  tips,  making  the  hand 
assume  a  cone  shape,  though  sometimes  the  thumb  is  flexed  in  the  palm. 
Or  the  hand  may  assume  the  claw  shape  seen  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  The  wrist  is  flexed  and  adducted,  and  the  forearm  is  held 
across  the  chest  by  the  flexion  of  the  elbow  and  adduction  of  the  arm. 
Both  arms  are  equally  affected.  The  feet  share  in  tlie  spasm,  being 
arched  and  inverted,  the  ankles  extended  and  the  legs  held  in  rigid 
extension.  In  a  few  cases  the  trunk  is  affected,  the  body  being  bent 
forward,  as  a  rule.  Occasionally  the  jaw  is  fixed,  and  the  facial  mus- 
cles become  rigid :  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  larynx  and  tongue 
may  also  be  thrown  into  a  spasm.  Convergent  strabismus  has  been 
ol)serve<l.  The  muscles  of  respiration  are  seldom  involved.  The 
extent  of  the  spasm  differs  in  different  cases ;  in  some  it  is  limited  to 
the  hands ;  in  others  it  involves  many  muscles.  The  intensity  of  the 
spasm  varies.  It  may  last  only  a  few  minutes,  and  be  so  slight  that 
voluntary  eflbrt  can  overcome  it.     In  other  cases  it  lasts  longer,  even 
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several  days,  and  the  spasm  is  so  severe  that  no  force  from  without 
can  stop  it.  It  comes  on  suddenly  and  subsides  gradually,  but  recurs 
in  a  series  of  attacks.     The  spasm  is  attended  by  pain  in  the  muscles. 

In  a  patient  suffering  from  the  disease,  pressure  on  any  nerve  or 
plexus  will  produce  at  once  a  spasm  (Trousseau^s  phenomenon).  A 
galvanic  current  passed  through  the  nerve  will  cause  tetanus  of  the 
muscles  instead  of  a  single  contraction,  and  the  electric  reaction  is 
altered,  anodal  opening  contraction  being  greater  than  cathodal  closure 
contraction  (Erb's  phenomenon),  percussion  of  the  motor  nerves  will 
start  a  spasm  (Chvosteck's  symptom),  and  either  percussion  or  elec- 
trical stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  may  start  a  spasm  (Hoffman's 
symptom).  There  is  no  loss  of  sensation.  In  some  cases  redness  and 
oedema  of  the  hands  and  feet,  an  excessive  sweating,  or  a  loss  of  the 
nails  has  been  observed.  The  attack  may  be  attended  by  a  rise  of 
temperature  and  a  rapid  pulse. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  varies  from  one  day  to  several  months ; 
the  spasms  may  occur  only  at  long  intervals,  but  the  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness of  the  nerves  may  last  for  a  long  time. 

Prognosis. —  The  prognosis  is  good  in  the  majority  of  cases.  When 
it  occurs  after  thyroidectomy,  or  when  the  grastro-enteritis  is  compli- 
cated with  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  the  case  may  be  prolonged  and 
may  be  fatal.  It  is  occasionally  fatal  in  children,  but  usually  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  digestive  tract. 

Treatment.  —  As  the  disease  is  due  to  a  poison,  it  is  wise  to  begin 
treatment  by  free  purgation  with  castor  oil.  This  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  use  of  intestinal  antiseptics  of  which  salol  and  salicin  are  the 
best.  The  nutrition  is  to  be  kept  up  by  careful  feeding,  and  large 
amounts  of  water  are  to  be  given.  Lavage  of  the  stomach  and  high 
enemata  are  of  much  service. 

For  the  spasms,  large  doses  of  bromide  with  small  doses  of  chloral 
are  the  best  remedies.  Opium  may  also  be  given.  All  effort  should 
be  avoided.  Friction  of  the  limbs  with  oil  or  liniments  may  relieve 
the  spasm ;  or  the  limbs  may  be  wrapped  in  hot  cloths.  When  the 
disease  is  very  severe  during  pregnancy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  induce 
premature  labor.  When  it  occurs  during  lactation,  the  child  should 
be  weaned.  When  it  occurs  after  thyroidectomy,  thyroid  extract 
should  be  given  at  once,  and  continued  for  months. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

NEURASTHENIA  AND  OCCUPATION  NEUROSES. 

Every  act  of  mind  or  body  is  attended  by  certain  chemical  and 
physical  changes  in  the  cells  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  con- 
trolling the  act.  These  go  on  for  a  time  within  physiological  limits 
without  harm.  But  if  continued  beyond  those  limits  they  result  in 
exhaustion  of  the  cells,  giving  rise  to  uncomfortable  sensations  of 
fatigue  and  inability  to  continue  work.  The  initial  state  of  the  cells ; 
their  degree  of  development ;  their  inherent  strength ;  and  their  state 
of  nutrition  determine  the  limit  of  their  endurance ;  for  what  is  healthy 
effort  to  a  strong  man  may  be  impossible  overstrain  for  a  weak  one. 
The  condition  of  exhaustion  may  be  rapidly  or  slowly  compensated  for 
in  different  conditions  or  in  different  persons ;  the  capacity  for  recu- 
peration differing  widely.  But  it  is  probable  that  permanent  changes 
are  rarely  produced  in  cells  by  work  and  that  a  return  to  a  normal 
state  is  the  rule  when  sufficient  rest  is  given.      (See  page  27.) 

Neurasthenia  is  a  condition  of  exhaustion  in  the  nervous  system.  It 
may  be  general,  all  parts  of  the  system  being  affected.  It  may  be  local, 
either  the  brain,  or  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  vasomotor  system  being 
chiefly  involved.  Hence  its  symptoms  vary  widely  in  different  cases, 
and  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  various  activities  possible  in  mind 
and  body. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  causes  are  prominent  in  the  production  of 
neurasthenia.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  possible  to  discover  some 
factor  in  the  heredity  of  the  patient,  which  has  induced  an  imperfect 
development  and  consequent  inherent  weakness  of  his  nervous  system. 
One  or  both  parents  may  have  been  the  subject  of  some  disease,  either 
nervous  or  of  any  other  character ;  they  may  have  been  subject  to 
intoxication  by  alcohol,  drugs,  or  autoinfection ;  they  may  have  been 
old  or  feeble ;  tliey  may  have  been  suffering  from  overwork  or  strain 
of  a  mental  or  emotional  kind,  or  they  may  themselves  have  been  neu- 
rasthenic. Anxiety  or  illness  in  a  mother  during  pregnancy  impairs 
the  strength  of  the  child's  brain.  Under  these  conditions  the  child  is 
born  with  a  nervous  system  incapable  of  the  highest  development,  and 
unable  to  stiind  exhausting  strains,  and  defective  in  recuperative  power; 
hence  he  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  in 
later  life. 

These  exciting  causes  are  numerous.  A  life  of  too  continued  effort 
without  proper  periods  of  rest  and  sleep,  without  proper  food  and 
proper  exercise,  and  harassed  by  the  worry  which  the  struggle  for 
success  entails  is  the  history  usually  obtained  from  a  neurasthenic, 
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Often  alcoholic  or  sexual  indulgence  is  an  added  cause.  Sometimes 
some  acquired  disease,  especially  syphilis,  some  infectious  disease,  e.  g., 
grippe,  or  some  chronic  exhausting  affection,  like  intestinal  or  gastric 
indigestion,  nephritis,  gout  or  rheumatism  is  the  evident  exciting  cause. 
Sometimes  severe  shocks  or  intense  anxiety  or  grief  are  productive  of 
the  disease ;  and  worry  may  be  said  to  cause  more  cases  than  overwork 
alone.  A  sudden  change  in  one's  habit  of  life  may  so  disarrange  the 
chemistry  of  nutrition  as  to  produce  neurasthenia.  Thus  athletes  who 
stop  exercise,  hard  workers  who  rest  completely,  women  who  make  a 
complete  change  of  diet  in  order  to  get  thin,  people  who  suddenly  adopt 
some  fad  in  their  food,  men  who  do  unusual  work  at  night  and  sleep 
little  by  day,  persons  who  subject  themselves  to  great  changes  of  alti- 
tude or  climate,  frequently  are  liable  to  develop  neurasthenia.  Great 
excess  in  work,  especially  if  attended  by  anxiety,  is  a  very  frequent 
cause.  Thus  college  students  after  final  examinations,  professional 
men  after  an  intense  effort  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar,  or  medical  men 
afl^r  trying  cases,  or  engineers  after  unusual  exertions  often  develop 
an  acute  neurasthenia.  In  women  menstrual  disorders,  or  uterine  and 
ovarian  disease  are  very  likely  to  cause  continued  irritation  and  exhaus- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  Excessive  maternal  cares  are  also  an 
occasional  cause.  In  old  age  the  condition  is  rarely  seen,  as  the  old 
are  less  subject  to  strain  and  to  worry.  Neurasthenia  has  been  ascribed 
to  "  reflex  irritation.'*  By  this  is  meant  that  in  some  organ  of  the 
body,  6.  g.y  eye,  or  ear,  or  nose,  or  genitals,  etc.,  a  condition  is  present 
which  causes  constant  nervous  irritation  ;  and  such  constant  irritation 
by  the  law  of  summation  of  impulses  results  in  an  occasional  nerve 
storm  which  disturbs  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres  and  leads  to 
irregular  and  defective  action.  Neurasthenia  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  chemical  poisons  developed  in  the  body  by  imperfect  metabolism, 
uric  acid  poisoning,  lithemia,  oxaluria,  or  uremia  being  found  in  many 
cases.  It  is  a  question  whether  chronic  auto-intoxication  by  defective 
digestion  is  a  cause  or  a  result  in  neurasthenics,  but  the  two  conditions 
are  very  frequently  combined.  Atonic  states  of  the  stomach  with 
enteroptosis,  distension  of  the  intestines  and  chronic  colitis,  rectal  dis- 
eases, especially  bleeding  piles,  strictures  and  fissures,  are  certainly 
liable  to  give  rise  to  neurasthenic  states.  The  neurasthenia  seen  among 
syphilitics  is  occasionally  due  to  that  disease ;  it  is  more  commonly  due 
to  the  exhausting  effect  of  long  courses  of  treatment ;  and  it  is  some- 
times entirely  independent  of  the  disease  and  due  to  the  worry  or  fear 
that  the  patient  feels  in  consequence  of  his  infection,  his  anxiety  to 
marry,  or  his  fear  of  transmitting  his  disease  to  his  wife  or  children. 
Injuries  of  the  body,  especially  if  attended  l)y  mental  shock  and  fright, 
are  capable  of  setting  up  a  severe  type  of  neurasthenia.  This  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  after  railway  and  automobile  accidents;  and  has 
been  termed  tniumatic  neurasthenia  or  the  "  traumatic  neurosis.*'  It 
differs  from  ordinary  neurasthenia  in  the  presence  of  more  acute,  intense 
and  variable  symptoms,  in  the  prominence  of  mental  symptoms,  many 
of  which  are  of  an  hysterical  kind,  and  in  its  longer  course.     It  is 
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probable  that  the  concussiou  of  the  body  in  such  accidents  produces  a 
physical  change  in  the  cells^  which  for  a  long  time  hampers  their  normal 
metabolism  and  causes  a  permanent  exhausted  state.  The  fright  prob- 
ably causes  a  chemical  change  in  them^  with  similar  results. 

The  disease  is  more  conmion  in  men  than  in  women.  It  is  an  affec- 
tion of  adult  life,  but  many  cases  develop  early,  the  large  majority  be- 
fore the  age  of  forty,  during  the  period  of  greatest  effort.  Occasion- 
ally children  are  affected,  especially  those  who  are  pushed  in  school 
and  are  made  to  share  in  adult  amusements.  It  is  more  common  in 
cities  than  in  the  country.  It  is  more  conmion  among  the  better  classes 
and  among  the  highly  educated,  than  among  the  laboring  class.  Cli- 
mate does  not  enter  as  a  factor,  as  it  develops  in  both  north  and 
south  ;  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains ;  but  when  a  person  is  neur- 
asthenic, change  of  altitude  has  a  marked  effect.  It  is  more  common 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  It  is  more  frequent  among  those  people 
who  live  under  constant  strain  and  effort,  with  few  rational  amusements ; 
hence  the  disease  is  more  common  among  Americans  than  among  Grer- 
mans  or  English.  It  is  a  disease  of  civilization  and  incidental  to  the 
ambition  of  active  men.  In  women  it  is  often  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
genitally  weak  nervous  system,  over-trained  in  school,  or  subjected  to 
disappointment  in  love.  Sometimes  ambitions  beyond  capacity,  or  the 
distress  after  marriage  of  an  unhappy  or  a  childless  life  produce  it. 

Symptoms.  —  These  may  be  classified  into  mental,  cerebral,  spinal, 
sexual,  vaso-motor,  and  sympathetic.  The  mental  and  cerebral  symp- 
toms are  the  most  common. 

There  is  always  a  certain  consciousness  of  our  mental  processes, 
attended  by  a  sense  of  enjoyment  or  distaste,  but  this  in  a  normal 
person  is  never  very  vivid.  The  mind  rarely  watches  itself  as  it  acts, 
and  is  not  conscious  of  its  application,  of  storing  up  impressions,  or  of 
its  acts  of  reasoning.  Thus  we  have  our  attention  fixed  on  the  result, 
and  not  on  the  process  of  thought.  If  mental  action  becomes  ham- 
pered one  of  the  first  results  is  to  attract  our  attention  to  the  process, 
and  away  from  tlie  end.  The  mind  labors  in  its  work.  It  becomes 
difficult  to  fix  attention.  It  is  hard  to  remember.  It  is  impossible  to 
reason  consecutively  and  accurately.  Impressions  leave  little  trace. 
Logical  sequences  do  not  follow  from  premises.  And  in  consequence 
of  this  difficulty  in  mental  activity  a  sense  of  discomfort  arises,  a  dis- 
taste for  mental  occupation  and  a  feeling  of  repugnance  to  effort  or  to 
labor.  This  is  what  the  neurasthenic  feels  and  complains  of.  He  can- 
not put  his  mind  on  his  work.  He  reads,  but  forgets  what  he  has 
read.  He  cannot  come  to  any  conclusion  about  anything,  living  in  a 
state  of  perplexity.  He  accomplishes  nothing,  and  this  fact  alone 
causes  annoyance  and  distress.  He  soon  becomes  irritable  not  only  at 
himself  and  his  state,  but  at  his  surroundings,  family  and  friends.  He 
wishes  to  be  alone,  and  then  broods  on  his  condition,  usually  fearing 
insanity. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  notice  his  own  sensations  they  all  become 
intensified  and  many  normal  feelings  usually  unnoticed  are  thought  to 
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be  symptoms.  Thus  pulsations  in  the  head,  feelings  of  distress  in  the 
head,  pressure  on  the  top  or  back  of  the  head,  constriction  about  the 
forehead,  tenderness  of  the  scalp  or  actual  pain  in  the  head  are  com- 
plained of.  These  are  classed  together  as  cephalic  sensations,  and  are 
very  common  symptoms.  The  headache  of  neurasthenia  varies  in  in- 
tensity during  the  day,  being  increased  by  mental  exertion  ;  it  is  worse 
in  the  morning,  often  subsides  at  night,  and  never  keeps  the  patient 
awake.  Earely  vertigo  is  felt  as  well  as  headache.  Numbness  in  the 
face,  or  tongue,  or  extremities,  cold  or  hot  sensations  there  or  in  the 
back ;  feelings  of  weakness  in  the  legs  and  hands ;  inability  to  use  the 
eyes  or  to  recall  what  they  have  lately  seen  ;  unwillingness  to  listen  to 
music  or  sounds  of  any  kind,  and  inability  to  remember  what  is  said 
to  them  ;  defective  appetite  and  disordered  taste,  all  indicate  an  imper- 
fect state  of  function  in  the  cortical  centres  of  sensation.  Subjective 
sensations,  such  as  spots  before  the  eyes,  ringing  in  the  ears,  or  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  are  often  complained  of. 

The  cortical  centres  of  motion  also  suffer.  A  continued  muscular 
effort  is  impossible.  The  grip  is  poor  and  becomes  worse  as  efforts 
are  repeated.  Tremor  of  the  hands  and  face  and  eyelids  may  be  seen. 
Walking  any  distance  causes  undue  fatigue.  Talking  and  writing 
are  irksome. 

The  sub-cortical  processes  of  association  are  equally  involved.  A 
face  no  longer  suggests  a  name.  Memories  which  were  formerly 
grouped  together  are  no  longer  associate<l.  Hence  any  thought  be- 
comes slow  and  more  of  an  effort  than  usual,  and  mental  application 
involving  many  associative  processes  is  impossible. 

The  emotional  element  in  mental  activity  is  also  affected.  Nothing 
gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  pleasure.  All  processes  become  painful,  and  a 
sense  of  discomfort  and  distress  attends  all  thought.  A  marked  de- 
pression of  spirits  is  complained  of,  and  the  patient  fears  melancholia. 
His  depression  differs  from  that  of  melancholia,  however,  as  he  never 
blames  himself  for  imaginary  ill-doing.  An  abnormal  and  distressing 
sense  of  fear  is  often  complained  of.  This  may  be  an  indefinite  sense 
of  apprehension,  or  it  may  be  a  fear  of  certain  things.  Thus  one 
patient  may  fear  being  in  a  room  or  hall  or  theatre  or  church,  or  any 
closed  place,  and  will  rush  out  into  the  open  air  for  relief.  Another 
may  fear  open  spaces,  and  will  go  long  distances  through  narrow  streets 
rather  than  cross  a  square.  Many  fear  to  make  any  effort,  and  will 
not  attempt  any  in  consequence.  Many  fear  some  form  of  disease,  and 
usually  make  themselves  familiar  with  its  symptoms,  and  then  notice 
their  own  sensations  and  misinterpret  them ;  thus  persuading  them- 
selves that  they  have  the  disease  in  question.  Physicians  often  fear 
locomotor  ataxia  and  paresis  when  neurasthenic.  The  mistakes  of  the 
laity  are  easier  to  correct.  Some  have  apprehensions  about  their 
family  or  friends,  rather  than  about  themselves,  are  especially  afraid  of 
lightning,  of  journeys,  of  fire,  etc.  These  morbid  fears  are  very  com- 
mon symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  when  they  overcome  a  patient  sud- 
denly give  rise  to  attacks  of  anxiety  which  are  very  distressing  and 
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may  produce  physical  effects,  such  as  palpitation,  pallor,  faintness,  and 
exhaustion. 

Another  mental  symptom  is  some  morbid  impulse.  The  patient 
suddenly  becomes  possessed  with  an  idea  which  he  cannot  resist.  He 
may  have  an  impulse  to  count  objects,  or  to  repeat  certain  words.  He 
cannot  sit  down,  and  has  to  walk  about ;  he  cannot  listen,  but  must 
talk  constantly ;  he  is  beset  by  doubts,  and  questions  everything ;  is 
perplexed  as  to  whether  he  has  done  right  or  wrong,  whether  he  has 
told  the  truth,  whether  he  has  remembered  important  things,  whether 
he  is  understood  by  his  family  or  his  doctor.  Thus  his  mind,  being 
occupied  by  these  fears  and  impulses,  and  by  these  exaggerated  sensa- 
tions, is  incapable  of  working  aJong  its  accustomed  lines  and  is  beyond 
his  control. 

The  view  of  Striimpell,  that  neurasthenia  is  largely  a  congeries  of 
mental  symptoms,  with  a  disturbed  process  of  thought  (Gestortes  Vor- 
stellungs  leben),  and  that  such  physical  symptoms  as  are  present  are 
largely  due  to  auto-suggestion  and  to  the  effect  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body,  is  in  many  cases  quite  correct. 

These  mental  and  cerebral  symptoms  develop  slowly  or  rapidly, 
come  to  their  height,  remain  for  some  time,  subside  gradually  until 
finally  they  all  disappear  and  the  patient  recovers.  Or  they  attain  a 
certain  height  and  remain  for  several  years,  being  in  abeyance  for 
weeks  at  a  time  when  life  is  uneventful  and  easy,  but  recurring 
whenever  an  effort  to  work  is  made.  Occasionally  they  last  for  the 
remainder  of  one's  life.  They  never  go  on  to  insanity,  and  they  never 
cause  a  fatal  termination. 

The  spinal  symptoms  develop  in  some  cases  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  but  in  many  cases  of  cerebral  type  there  are  a  few  spinal 
symptoms  as  well. 

Pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  down  the  spine  is  the  most  com- 
mon symptom.  This  is  constant  and  very  annoying.  It  may  become 
so  intense  as  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed ;  he  is  afraid  to  move,  and 
shows  signs  of  pain  on  either  active  or  passive  motion.  He  is  tender 
along  the  entire  spine  to  pressure,  and  a  light  touch  may  give  even 
more  distress  than  deep  pressure.  The  pain  radiates  from  the  back 
into  the  limbs,  and  about  the  body.  Usually  there  is  hypersensitive- 
ness  to  heat  and  to  cold,  especially  to  cold.  The  patients  complain 
of  undue  sensitiveness  to  any  impression,  the  light  touch  of  the  bed- 
clothes being  sometimes  annoying,  and  any  jar  of  the  bed  distressing. 
This  sensitiveness  is  greatest  along  the  costal  cartilages. 

There  also  seems  to  be  some  feebleness  in  motion.  The  body  is 
moved  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  The  jar  of  standing  or  stepping  is 
avoided.  The  legs  give  way  under  the  body,  though  in  bed  resistance 
to  their  movement  may  be  good.  The  muscles  become  flabby  and 
weak  from  inactivity,  but  they  never  lose  their  reaction  to  faradism. 

The  reflexes  are  usually  exaggerated,  knee-jerks  are  high,  and  a 
spurious  ankle  clonus  may  be  elicited,  a  sort  of  semi- voluntary  pressure 
downward  once  or  twice  when  the  foot  is  suddenly  pushed  backward, 
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An  unusual  mobility  of  the  iris  is  often  seen,  the  pupil  first  contracting 
and  then  dilating  or  oscillating  under  a  strong  light.  The  sexual 
reflexes  are  also  increased,  sexual  desire  may  be  excessive,  erections 
and  emissions  too  frequent,  but  the  function  imperfect  and  weak.  The 
bladder  may  be  irritable,  so  that  urination  is  too  frequent.  It  is  rarely 
painful,  and  retention  is  rare.  There  is  usually  chronic  constipation 
from  an  atonic  state  of  the  colon.  This  group  of  symptoms  was  form- 
erly called  spinal  irritation.  They  are  not  exclusively  spinal,  as  the 
mental  attitude  is  never  normal,  and  the  attention  is  always  concen- 
trated on  all  the  bodily  sensations  and  functions. 

This  type  of  neurasthenia  is  very  common  after  accidents  which 
involve  a  blow  on  the  back,  or  a  jar  to  the  entire  body  or  a  severe 
fright.  It  is  more  common  in  cases  where  no  physical  injuiy  can  be 
detected.  The  symptoms  have  been  ascribeil  to  capillary  hemorrhages  in 
the  cord,  to  concussion  of  the  cord,  to  concussion  or  bruising  of  the  spinal 
ganglia,  to  strains  of  the  spinal  ligaments,  to  bruising  of  the  interverte- 
bral cartilages ;  though  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  these  condi- 
tions have  been  shown  to  exist.  They  are  really  manifestations  of  an 
exhausted  state  and  of  an  imperfect  function  in  tlic  spinal  mechanisms 
and  in  the  cerebral  centres  which  are  connected  with  and  control  them. 
These  patients  are  usually  anaemic  young  women,  who  have  had  men- 
strual disorders. 

After  a  number  of  months,  or  even  two  yenrs  of  intense  suffering 
from  these  symptoms,  the  patients  usually  recover.  A  few  remain  in 
a  condition  of  chronic  invalidism,  confined  to  bed,  and  a  burden  to 
themselves  and  their  friends. 

Sexual  neurasthenia  is  a  tyj>e  sufiiciently  distinct  and  common  to 
warrant  notice.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  boys  and  young  men,  though  girls 
sometimes  suffer.  It  develops  in  persons  who  have  indulged  in  self 
abuse,  or  in  great  sexual  excesses.  The  mind  being  constantly  centered 
upon  sexual  matters,  there  occurs  a  constant  state  of  unnatural  sexual 
activity  in  the  spinal  centres,  which  soon  results  in  a  condition  of 
abnormal  irritation  and  excessive  secretion.  Erections  occur  at  slight 
provocation,  emissions  are  frequent,  at  first  at  night  with  dreams,  and 
later  during  the  day,  even  cause<l  by  imagination  ;  and  soon  tlie  excess 
is  attendeil  by  a  feeling  of  weakness,  of  parsesthesia  in  the  organs,  and 
of  pain  in  the  back.  The  erection  becomes  imperfect  and  emission 
premature,  and  natural  sexual  intercourse,  if  attempted,  is  found  to  he 
imp()S8il)le.  This  at  once  affects  the  mind,  (uiusing  great  depression  of 
spirits  and  a  state  of  constant  introspection  and  distress.  Or,  witliout 
any  real  cause,  the  fear  of  being  impotent  may  entirely  susj)end  erec- 
tions and  a  state  of  psychical  impotence  results,  which  in  turn  may  be 
followed  by  many  neunisthenic  symptoms.  The  attention  being  centred 
upon  the  body,  external  matters  are  iH^ghn^ted,  and  hence  not  remem- 
bered, and  those  patients  com])lain  of  inability  to  work  and  failure  of 
memory.  Many  of  tlie  viusomotor  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  are  usually 
associated  with  these  mental  and  spinal  symptoms.  The  condition  is 
always  recovered  from  if  sufficient  rest  of  the  sexual  organs  is  given. 
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The  vasomotor  mid  sympathetic  symptoTns  of  neurasthenia  are  almost 
always  present,  and  in  many  cases  are  most  intense. 

A  certain  tone  of  the  bloodvessels  is  present  in  health,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  normal  activity.  The  flow  of  blood  to  an  organ  varies  with  the 
function  of  that  organ,  being  intense  when  the  function  is  being  called 
into  play,  and  slight  when  the  organ  is  at  rest.  Ordinarily  one  does 
not  notice  this  alternation  of  flushing  and  pallor,  or  the  corresponding 
lymphatic  distension.  But  in  some  persons  the  vasomotor  stability  is 
easily  affected  by  various  influences.  Thus  a  cliange  in  barometric 
pressure,  in  the  electrical  tension,  or  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
enough  to  make  the  rings  on  one's  finger  tight  or  loose ;  to  make  the 
tone  of  the  muscles  firm  or  relaxed ;  to  make  the  color  of  the  face  pale 
or  flushed,  to  make  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  fast  or  slow.  Corre- 
sponding changes  in  mental  activity  and  in  temper  occur,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Dexter,  who  found  that  in  school  children  disorder  marks 
from  bad  behavior  coincide  with  windy  days,  low  barometer  and  hot, 
moist  air.^  These  variations  appear  to  be  cxaggenited  in  degree  in 
neurasthenic  persons,  and  when  neurasthenia  develops  they  become  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  particularly  as  the  attention  is  frequently  directed 
to  them.  Sensations  of  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  of  flushing  of  the 
face  or  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  sensations  of  cold,  accompanied 
by  pallor  of  the  skin  are  often  felt.  If  a  sharp  point  is  drawn  across 
the  skin  anywhere,  but  particularly  on  the  trunk,  a  white  line  appears, 
and  then  a  broad  red  band  on  each  side  of  it,  which  may  remain  for 
ten  minutes  or  longer.  A  consciousness  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
or  of  the  larger  arteries  is  often  present  and  is  annoying,  especially  at 
night  when  it  may  prevent  sleep.  A  pain  like  that  of  angina  pectoris 
in  the  chest,  and  especially  down  the  back  of  the  arms  and  elbows,  is 
sometimes  felt.  In  some  cases  pressure  on  a  painful  point  sucli  as  the 
ribs  may  increase  the  heart  beat  10  or  20  a  minute.  This  is  Rumpf 's 
symptom.  An  actual  weakness  of  the  heart  is  often  found,  and  a  lower- 
ing of  arterial  tension,  as  shown  by  the  sphygmomanometer.  A  feel- 
ing of  unusual  swelling  of  a  limb  may  be  complained  of,  and  a  slight 
(edema  may  often  be  observed,  as  shown  by  tlie  rings,  collar  and  wrist 
bands  being  tight.  Many  of  the  cerebral  sensations  already  mentioned 
are  probably  due  to  corresponding  vasomotor  states  in  the  brain,  as 
shown  by  their  sudden  onset  and  disappearance. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  alternations  of  vascular  tone,  there  are  often 
long  continued  states  of  venous  or  arterial  congestion  of  the  same  origin. 
These  are  the  conditions  wliich  led  etirlv  observers  to  describe  neuras- 
thenia  as  cerebral  and  spinal  congestion.^  There  is  a  flushed  appear- 
ance of  the  face,  a  blueness  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  a  distension  of  the 
retinal  arteries,  a  blueness  and  coldness  with  sweating  of  the  extrem- 
ities, indicative  of  venous  congestion.  In  women  menorrhagia  is  very 
common,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  vasomotor  type  accompanying 
normal  menstruation  are  miirkedly  exaggerated. 

lAVeather  Influences,  E.  G.  Dexter,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 
'  Dr.  Haniniond,  Nervous  Diseases. 
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The  variations  in  secretion,  either  of  perspiration,  or  of  urine,  are 
probably  also  of  vasomotor  origin.  A  patient  may  be  constantly 
bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  or  sudden  secretion  of  abnormal  quantity 
may  occur.  I  have  seen  one  woman  from  whose  hands  the  sweat 
dropped  for  periods  of  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  flow  of  saliva 
may  be  increased,  leading  to  frequent  acts  of  swallowing,  and  this  in 
time  may  lead  to  belching  and  to  borborigmi,  which  are  incessant. 
The  flow  of  urine  is  often  increased,  patients  finding  it  necessary  to 
empty  the  bladder  every  hour.  In  other  cases  the  urine  is  much 
diminished  in  amount. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  examination  of  the  urine,  by 
those  who  believe  that  neurasthenia  is  due  to  chemical  changes  in  the 
body.  In  some  cases  oxaluria  is  present,  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
being  found.  In  many  cases  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  a  constant  con- 
dition, and  the  normal  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  (1  to  50)  is  changed, 
the  ratio  being  1  to  40,  or  even  1  to  30.  In  many  cases  the  excretion 
of  phosphates  is  increased,  rendering  the  urine  cloudy  and  even  milky 
in  appearance.  In  almost  all  cases  indican  is  excreted  in  excess.  It 
is  rare  for  albumin  to  be  found,  though  occasionally  it  appears  for  a 
few  days  without  casts  or  epithelia.  Temporary  glycosuria  is  a  symp- 
tom which  is  sometimes  found. 

Any  of  these  conditions  ,is  an  evidence  of  some  defective  process  of 
metabolism,  and  is  usually  associated  with  some  form  of  gastric  or 
intestinal  indigestion.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  ascribe  the  disease 
entirely  to  this  cause,  and  those  who  consider  neurasthenia  as  due  to 
lithaemia  are  as  much  mistaken  as  those  who  formerly  ascribed  it  to 
congestion  of  the  brain. 

Disturbances  of  digestion  are  very  conunon  in  neurasthenics.  A 
loss  of  appetite,  or  a  craving  for  special  articles  of  diet  is  frequent. 
Then  it  is  found  that  many  oridinary  forms  of  food  produce  discom- 
fort, flatulence,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  heartburn,  and  even  pain.  In- 
testinal distress  is  also  common,  and  constipation  is  the  rule.  The 
abdomen  is  sometimes  unduly  distended  with  gas,  and  sometimes  an 
atonic  state  both  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  abdominal  walls  leads  to 
a  state  of  entcroptosis,  which  requires  treatment.  Various  rigid 
forms  of  diet  are  often  followed  by  neurasthenics,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  they  are  suffering  from  dyspepsia,  but  rarely  with  good  effect. 

The  most  serious  symptom  of  a  digestive  kind  is  a  prolonged  diar- 
rhoea, occurring  chiefly  early  in  the  morning  and  causing  great  weak- 
ness during  the  day.  This  is  accompanied  by  pain,  by  expulsion  of 
gas,  and  is  watery  and  profuse.  In  some  cases  diarrhoea  occurs  only 
under  nervous  strain  or  excitement,  subsiding  inmiediately  when  this 
is  over.  Thus  one  college  professor,  when  neurasthenic,  has  profuse 
diarrhoea  for  several  hours  before  his  lecture,  but  only  on  his  lecture 
davs. 

Sometimes  the  diarrhoea  is  attended  by  the  excretion  of  long,  ropy 
or  stringy  masses  of  mucus,  supposed  to  be  casts  of  the  intestine. 
They  are  white  and  firm^  and  consist  of  albuminous  substances,  witb 
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epithelia  of  the  intestines  upon  them.  They  are  only  occasionally 
found  in  the  stools,  after  specially  painful  movements,  and  are  attended 
by  an  intense  feeling  of  exhaustion.  They  are  oft«n  preceded  by  severe 
colic.  This  condition  has  been  described  as  mucous  colitis.  It  is  so 
uniformly  associated  with  neurasthenia,  and  its  degree  corresponds  so 
closely  with  that  of  that  disease,  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  symptom. 

The  general  health  suffers  greatly  in  neurasthenia,  and  tfiere  are 
few  diseases  which  cause  such  continued  discomfort.  Both  mind  and 
body  are  enfeebled.  A  loss  of  weight  is  common,  and  patients  f6el 
the  weakness  which  attends  it.  Sleep  is  usually  poor,  it  is  interrupted, 
disturbed  by  distressing  dreams,  does  not  give  a  sense  of  rest,  and 
sometimes  insomnia  becomes  distressing.  The  patient  may  be  restless 
at  night,  fearful  of  lying  awake,  and  may  have  to  resort  to  hypnotics 
to  get  sleep.  More  often  he  is  drowsy  aft«r  a  meal,  gets  to  sleep  at 
once  on  going  to  bed,  but  awakes  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
depressed  and  nervous,  and  does  not  go  to  sleep  again. 

As  a  rule  a  neurasthenic  feels  worse  in  the  morning,  complains  that 
his  night^s  rest  has  done  him  no  good,  and  has  no  energy  for  the  duties 
of  the  day.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  symptoms  subside  as  the  day 
goes  on,  and  by  evening  the  patient  feels  quite  well  and  happy,  and 
goes  to  sleep  easily  only  to  wake  again  at  the  early  hour,  depressed 
and  listless.  Tliis  type  of  insomnia  is  usually  attended  by  marked 
intestinal  indigestion,  by  indican  in  the  urine,  and  by  chronic  constipa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  best  treated  by  intestinal  antiseptics,  rather  than  by 
hypnotics.  The  digestive  disturbances  usually  last  for  a  long  time, 
often  remaining  when  the  other  symptoms  subside,  but  gradually  they 
become  less  marked,  and  rarely  in  my  experience  lead  to  any  gastric 
or  intestinal  inflammation.  Hemorrhoids  which  may  develop,  however, 
are  permanent,  and  ofl^n  require  subsequent  operation.  Blood  tests 
occasionally  show  ansemia,  but  not  uniformly,  as  the  blood  is  oft«n 
normal  when  patients  appear  pale. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  always  slow  and  it  lasts  a  long  time,  no 
definite  limit  being  possible.  In  many  cases  a  few  cerebral,  some 
vasomotor,  and  very  slight  spinal  symptoms  develop,  and  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  give  up  work  and  to  lead  an  idle  life.  If  he  is  properly 
directed  and  treated  he  improves  in  a  few  weeks,  and  after  three  or 
four  months  is  able  to  go  back  to  work  under  restrictions.  In  some 
cases  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  attended  by  very  great  mental  depres- 
sion, and  melancholia  may  be  feared.  But  true  insanity,  with  delu- 
sions of  guilt  and  impulses  to  suicide,  rarely  if  ever  develops  from 
neurasthenia.  Many  of  these  patients  drift  into  a  condition  of  hypo- 
chondriasis, their  only  thought  being  of  their  symptoms,  and  their 
complaints  being  endless.  This  state  often  persists  several  months  or 
even  years,  not,  however,  becoming  worse,  or  leading  either  to  death 
or  to  insanity,  as  the  patient  fears.  In  these  cases  relapses  are  frequent 
if  recovery  occurs.  In  some  cases  the  spinal  symptoms  are  most 
prominent,  and  in  these  the  patient  is  often  bedridden  for  months  or 
even  years,  and  usually  drifts  into  a  state  of  hysterical  self-concentra- 
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tion  without  depression  of  spirits.  In  the  traumatic  cases  botli  spinal 
and  vasomotor  symptoms  are  fully  develo|)ed,  and  the  hysterical  con- 
dition becomes  well  marked  as  the  case  goes  on.  These  cases  last  for 
years,  sometimes  improving,  especially  if  claims  for  damages  are  suc- 
cessful, but  rarely  recovering  entirely  for  several  years,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all. 

The  cases  in  which  mucous  colitis  develops  are  also  very  liable  to 
relapses,  especially  under  mental  worry. 

Diagnosis. — Since  paresis  begins  with  the  symptoms  of  neuras- 
thenia, it  is  well  to  remember  this  fact ;  and  to  test  the  condition  of 
the  pupils,  which  are  rigid  in  paresis;  the  state  of  the  knee-jerks, 
which  are  lost  or  exaggerated  in  paresis ;  the  mental  state  of  the 
patient,  whic'h  is  hopeful,  excited,  optimistic  with  lack  of  judgment, 
and  errors  of  memory  in  paresis ;  and  the  power  of  speech,  which  is 
tremulous  and  indistinct  in  paresis.  Tremor  of  the  face,  eyelids  and 
hands  occur  in  both  diseases. 

Neurasthenic  symptoms  are  not  uncommon  in  many  organic  diseases, 
especially  in  multiple  sclerosis,  and  in  the  arterial  conditions  which 
precede  apoplexy.  Such  diseases,  however,  give  rise  to  definite  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  of  their  own,  which  will  be  found  in  addition 
to  the  neurasthenic  symptoms,  and  thus  will  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Many  neurasthenic  symptoms  are  present  in  chronic  pulmonary, 
gastric,  intestinal,  arterial,  and  kidney  diseases.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  make  a  diagnosis  of  primary  neurasthenia  by  exclusion, 
and  in  every  case  to  remember  that  secondary  neurasthenia  is  equally 
common  with  primary. 

Neurasthenia  and  hypochondriasis  are  closely  allied,  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  mentd  symptoms  with  absurd  apprehensions  regarding 
some  particular  org-an  or  function,  and  the  absence  of  any  spinal  or 
vasomotor  symptoms  in  the  latter  usually  enables  a  diagnosis  to  be 
reached.  A  true  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  and  attacks  of  sud- 
den morbid  fears  are  present  in  the  neurasthenic  cases,  and  absent  in 
hypochondria. 

Melan(!h<)lia  is  distinguished  from  neurasthenia  by  the  intensity  of 
the  mental  depression,  by  the  development  of  delusions  of  self-accusa- 
tion, by  the  loss  of  weight,  persistent  insomnia,  especially  the  early 
morning  waking,  and  by  the  facial  expression  which  is  often  anxious, 
but  never  sad  in  neurasthenia. 

Prognosis.  —  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
causation  and  to  the  course  of  neurasthenia  that  the  prognosis  is  not 
very  favorable.  Recoveries  occur  after  some  time,  as  a  rule,  but  re- 
lapses are  very  frequent,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  care  in  the  regu- 
lation of  life  and  of  work.  A  person  who  has  once  had  an  attack  of 
neurasthenia  should  therefore  be  particularly  on  his  guard  against  over- 
work or  anxiety.  The  less  the  evident  predisposition  to  the  disease, 
the  better  is  the  prognosis.  The  shorter  the  period  through  which  the 
exciting  cnuse  has  acted,  the  better  the  prognosis.  The  more  rapid 
the  onset  of  symptoms,  the  better  the  prognosis.     A  preponderance  of 
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cerebral  symptoms  implies  a  shorter  duration  than  a  number  of  vaso- 
motor and  spinal  symptoms.  Vasomotor  symptoms  usually  last  lonorer 
than  others,  and  are  more  difficult  to  treat.  The  prognosis  in  trau- 
matic cases  is  never  good,  absolute  recovery  being  rare,  even  after 
damages  have  been  obtained  by  litigation.  The  anxiety  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings always  intensifies  and  lengthens  the  symptons.  The  progno- 
sis in  spinal  cases  is  almost  always  bad.  The  longer  the  period  of 
time  given  up  to  rest  and  treatment,  the  better  the  chances  of  avoiding 
a  relapse. 

Treatment. — A  thorough  examination  of  a  patient,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  all  possibilities  of  organic  disease,  is  not  only  necessary  for 
the  physician,  but  does  much  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  patient ; 
and  in  neurasthenia  his  confidence  is  the  first  necessity.  His  mental 
state  of  apprehension  can  be  met  only  by  rational  encouragement,  based 
on  frequent  examinations ;  hence  personal  influence  is  a  factor  in  the 
treatment.  There  is  usually  a  tremendous  unconscious  waste  of  nervous 
energy  when  a  person  is  guffering  from  nervousness.  The  muscles  are 
held  rigid,  the  body  is  seldom  relaxed,  and  the  mind  is  in  an  equally 
tiresome  state  of  tension.  The  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  relaxation 
of  both  mind  and  body  is  to  be  commended  to  neurasthenics.  Nothing 
should  be  done  hastily,  or  under  stress.  A  quiet  mind  will  help  a 
restless  body.^ 

All  the  casual  factors  in  a  neurasthenic  patient  should  be  studied, 
and  so  far  as  possible  eliminated  at  the  very  outset.  All  work  should 
be  stopped,  and  any  source  of  anxiety  removed  if  possible.  Then  the 
patient  should  have  an  entire  change  in  his  physical  and  mental  sur- 
roundings and  habit  of  life.  For  this  reason  travel  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  a  sojourn  in  a  well  regulated  sanitarium  where  the  food  is  good, 
are  very  advisable.  If  these  are  impossible  residence  in  the  country 
on  a  farm,  with  a  routine  life  and  some  exercise,  is  to  be  commended. 
In  any  event  the  mind  of  the  patient  should  be  urged  into  new  chan- 
nels, to  the  exclusion  of  those  worries,  fears  and  thoughts  of  work, 
which  have  induced  his  breakdown.  The  mind  cannot  be  idle,  and 
rest  of  one  set  of  ideas  is  to  be  attained  only  by  substitution  of  a  new 
set  with  some  interests.  Hence  every  kind  of  novel  occupation,  farm- 
ing, carpentering,  photography,  sketching,  the  study  of  new  languages 
or  of  art  or  of  science,  or  some  mechanical  occupation  ;  the  pursuit  of 
fishing,  or  hunting ;  new  games,  both  outdoor  and  indoor ;  unaccus- 
tomed kinds  of  reading ;  all  these  are  valuable  as  pastimes  during  the 
period  of  necessary  rest.  The  mere  fact  of  leaving  home  and  getting 
away  from  work  and  worry  is  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  arrest  many 
symptoms ;  and  a  complete  change  of  scene  is  all  that  is  neede<l  to 
secure  a  cure  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months.  It  is  rarely  of 
use  for  a  shorter  period. 

In  more  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  a  rigid  regime  of  life  ; 
to  make  the  patient  remain  in  bed  for  breakfast,  rise  at  ten  and  take  a 
warm  bath  (98°)  for  ten  minutes,  followed  by  a  cool  (80°)  shower  or 

*  See  Power  Through  Repose,  by  Anne  Payson  Call. 
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sponge,  and  a  brisk  rub  with  a  coarse  Turkish  towel,  spend  an  hour 
twice  a  day  in  physical  exercise,  followed  by  complete  rest  lying  down ; 
spend  another  hour  twice  a  day  driving  or  riding  on  horseback ;  rest 
an  hour  after  each  meal ;  keep  himself  entertained  by  being  read  to, 
or  by  playing  games  when  in  the  house ;  to  advise  massage,  and  to 
enforce  an  early  hour  of  retiring.  The  alternation  of  effort,  or  some 
form  of  treatment  and  rest  is  to  be  kept  up  for  a  number  of  weeks. 

In  all  cases  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  is  to  be  observed,  plenty 
of  good  nutritious  food  of  every  variety  being  given,  simply  cooked, 
and  all  stimulants  being  excluded.  Coffee  and  tea  may  be  used  in 
moderation,  if  they  do  not  excite  the  patient,  and  tobacco  need  not  be 
forbidden  imless  it  evidently  disagrees.  Rich  food  and  too  much  food 
at  one  meal  are  to  be  avoided.  When  milk  agrees  it  may  be  taken 
freely.  Occasionally,,  a  simple  restricted  diet  of  milk,  eggs,  chicken 
and  vegetables  with  fruit,  for  a  few  days,  will  correct  a  state  of  indi- 
gestion with  loss  of  appetite,  and  then  a  fiill  diet  can  be  added.  The 
object  of  all  treatment  being  to  increase  nutrition,  limited  diet  is  bad. 
In  all  cases  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  to  be  taken,  to  promote  metab- 
olism and  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  waste  products. 

Various  forms  of  water  treatment  are  of  much  service  in  the  treat- 
ment of  neurasthenia,  as  whatever  promotes  the  flow  of  blood  and 
lymph  through  the  tissues  increases  nutrition.  A  warm  (98°)  bath, 
or  a  hot  (104°)  bath,  followed  by  a  cool  shower  or  spray,  is  to  be 
given  daily.  If  it  promotes  sleep  it  may  be  given  at  night.  Usually 
it  is  better  in  the  morning.  A  spray  douche  thrown  with  some  force 
upon  the  back  and  played  over  the  entire  body,  beginning  at  a  tem- 
perature of  90°,  being  run  up  to  105°  and  then  down  to  70°,  the 
duration  being  about  4  minutes,  is  very  stimulating  to  the  circulation. 
A  hot  box,  in  which  the  patient  sits  with  his  head  out,  the  air  being 
heated  to  150°  for  10  or  15  minutes,  followed  by  a  spray  douche  for 
1  minute,  at  first  warm,  then  cooler,  is  excellent. 

A  pack,  in  which  the  patient  is  enveloped  in  a  sheet,  wet  with  water 
at  80°,  each  limb  being  wrapped  separately,  and  then  rolled  in  tliree 
thick  blankets,  and  in  which  he  lies  for  15  minutes,  being  sponged 
off  when  taken  out  with  water  at  75°  and  then  rubbed  briskly,  is 
stimulating. 

Sponging  the  entire  back  with  very  hot  and  then  with  cold  water 
for  two  or  three  minutes  is  excellent. 

Salt  rubs,  in  which  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  cloths  wet  in  brine 
or  with  hot  or  cold  water  in  which  sea  salt  is  dissolved,  the  skin  being 
dried  rapidly  after>vard,  are  very  refreshing. 

Massiige  is  also  of  the  greatest  service  in  increasing  nutrition  by 
emptying  the  lymphatics  thoroughly  and  promoting  the  venous  circu- 
lation. It  may  be  combined  with  either  passive  or  active  exercises, 
and  thes(»,  if  carefully  graduated  and  increased  daily,  will  restore  the 
muscular  tone. 

Some  of  these  forms  of  external  treatment  should  be  given  twice  a 
day  to  every  neurasthenic,  each  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  rest  and 
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a  little  simple  food.  The  time  may  be  determined  by  the  patient^ 
morning  and  late  alYemoon  being  the  best,  as  water  treatment  at  night 
oflen  prevents  sleep.     Massage  sometimes  induces  sleep. 

Electrical  treatment,  either  faradism,  galvanism,  or  static  currents 
have  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  direct  benefit,  but  may  act  by  sug- 
gestion, and  this  is  oflen  necessary.  Greneral  faradization  is  of  service. 
The  patient  places  the  feet  on  one  electrode,  while  the  other  is  passed 
over  various  parts  of  the  body,  a  mild  current  being  applied.  Gral- 
vanization  of  the  spine  may  be  given,  one  electrode  being  placed  on 
the  neck,  and  the  other  over  the  sacrum,  or  passed  up  and  down  the 
back,  no  interruption  being  made.  The  current  should  be  mild  (20 
milliamperes  with  electrodes  4  inches  in  diameter)  and  may  be  con- 
tinued 10  minutes.  Static  electricity  is  convenient,  as  it  can  be  ap- 
plied over  the  clothing,  and  the  smaller  sparks  or  the  breeze  is  often 
agreeable.  It  is  my  experience  that  these  forms  of  treatment  are  only 
successful  when  accompanied  by  constant  positive  statements  that  they 
will  do  good,  and  will  relieve  certain  symptoms,  and  only  when  given 
by  some  one  in  whom  the  patient  has  confidence.  Hence  I  regard  the 
effect  as  chiefly  due  to  suggestion. 

A  change  of  climate  is  often  of  service  in  chronic  cases.  Ansemio  and 
poorly  nourished  patients  do  well  at  the  seashore,  in  mild  climates,  and 
should  avoid  the  cold  in  winter.  Southern  California  and  Egypt  are  par- 
ticularly suited  to  such  cases.  Robust  or  fat  patients  do  better  in  high 
altitudes,  and  for  them  Colorado  or  the  Engadine  may  be  advised. 

In  spinal  and  sexual  neurasthenia  a  light  application  of  the  Paquelia 
cautery  to  the  spine,  or  a  series  of  minute  blisters,  or  the  application 
of  strips  of  plaster  to  the  spine,  plain  or  medicated  with  capsicum  or 
belladonna,  may  give  relief.  Ice  bags  are  sometimes  of  service.  In 
the  sexual  cases  the  passage  of  cold  sounds,  or  the  insertion  of  medi- 
cated tampons  is  useful,  acting  chiefly  by  suggestion.  In  these  cases 
mental  occupation  is  necessary,  and  it  may  be  well  to  keep  such 
patients  at  work,  and  to  urge  exercise  in  the  open  air.  They  should 
also  be  put  on  a  rigid  diet,  excluding  all  foods  which  excite  the  sexual 
appetite,  viz.  :  oysters,  meats,  condiments  and  cheese.  They  should 
avoid  alcohol,  and  never  be  given  strychnine. 

The  use  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  is  to  be  avoided. 
Patients  rely  upon  and  expect  much  from  them,  and  are  disappointed. 
The  disease  is  a  slow  one  and  no  drug  can  be  safely  kept  up  for  a  long 
time.  The  market  is  full  of  nerve  tonics  which  are  largely  alcoholic 
and  contain  strychnine.  These  do  harm  in  many  cases.  If  anything 
could  be  found  which  would  supply  nutrition  to  exhausted  nerve  cells, 
it  would  do  good.  Possibly  the  glycero-phosphates  of  lime  and  soda, 
or  the  cacodylate  of  soda,  used  either  hypodermically  or  by  the  mouth 
may  have  this  effect.  They  may  be  tried.  The  chief  use  of  drugs  is 
to  combat  certain  symptoms.  In  some  cases  quinine,  iron,  or  arsenic 
are  of  service  in  helping  nutrition.  When  indigestion  is  present,  bit- 
ter, non-alcoholic  tonics,  mineral  acids,  and  intestinal  antiseptics  are 
often  of  us(\     The  bowels  should  l>e  kept  open,  and  the  kidneys  active 
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by  the  use  of  water.  If  laxatives  are  begun  they  often  have  to  be 
kept  up ;  while  massage  of  the  abdomen,  especially  by  a  heavy  ball 
of  rubber  filled  with  lead  shot,  and  an  occasional  large  enema  will  do 
equally  well,  especially  where  diet  is  regulated.  Great  nervous  irrita- 
bility with  intense  morbid  fear  may  be  benefited  by  moderate  doses  of 
bromide  of  sodium,  but  this  is  not  to  be  used  constantly.  The  vaso- 
motor symptoms  are  sometimes  helped  by  ergot  or  adrenalin  if  the 
pulse  tension  is  low,  or  by  nitroglycerine  in  -^^  grain  dose,  or  by  3 
grain  dose  of  chloral  hydrate  if  the  pulse  tension  is  high.  They  are 
always  benefited  by  water  treatment.  Headache  is  best  treated  by 
massage  or  shampooing,  by  cold  cloths,  or  by  static  electricity.  The 
coal  tar  products  may  be  tried,  but  usually  fail  in  neurasthenic  pain. 
Minute  doses  of  codein  ^  grain,  or  of  ignatia  y-j^^f  grain  repeated 
every  15  minutes  for  10  doses  often  help  pain  and  restlessness  and 
fears,  but  both  are  to  be  used  seldom,  and  with  caution.  Hyoscyamus 
in  tincture,  used  in  dose  of  5  drops  every  15  minutes  for  3  hours,  may 
also  quiet  fears.  Tincture  of  lupulin  is  sometimes  of  service.  Sleep- 
lessness is  usually  due  to  fear  of  lying  awake  in  neurasthenia.  A 
warm  bath  at  night,  massage  at  night ;  or  warm  food  on  going  to  bed 
may  secure  sleep.  Sometimes  a  little  whiskey  at  bedtime,  in  milk,  or 
a  glass  of  beer,  will  have  this  eflFect.  Placebos  of  all  sorts  are  justifi- 
able. Occasionally  trional  or  veronal  may  be  needed ;  if  so,  let  one 
large  dose  (10  grains)  be  given  once,  and  a  smaller  one  on  following 
nights,  the  patient  being  unaware  of  the  change.  These  drugs  should 
be  given  with  some  food,  hot  milk,  or  chocolate.  Bromide  may  be 
used  as  an  alternative.  No  hypnotic  should  be  used  continuously, 
lest  a  habit  be  fostered. 

THE  OCCUPATION  NEUROSES. 

* 

The  occupation  neuroses  may  be  considered  as  manifestations  of 
localized  neurasthenia.  Any  finely  coordinated  act  requires  the  orderly 
and  adjusted  contraction  of  a  series  of  muscles  in  proper  sequence,  and 
this  is  secured  by  impulses  sent  out  from  the  educated  set  of  interre- 
lated nerve  centres.  If  the  act  is  repeated  too  often,  fatigue  results. 
If,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue,  the  act  is  continued,  structural  changes  in 
the  mechanism  underlying  it  may  be  caused.  These  changes  may  be 
in  the  cortical  centres  of  direction  ;  in  the  subcortical  tracts  of  trans- 
mission, i.  e,y  the  motor  tracts,  the  spinal  neurons,  or  the  nerves ;  or  in 
the  muscles.     One  or  all  give  out  under  the  excessive  use. 

This  leads  to  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  to  a  sense  of  fatigue,  to  a 
feeling  that  continuance  of  the  act  is  impossible,  and  finally  to  some 
revolt  in  the  mechanism,  such  as  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  concerned,  or 
a  temporary  weakness  in  them,  and  these  may  be  attended  by  pain. 

The  location  of  the  symptoms  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  mus- 
cles involved  in  the  act ;  though  as  the  majority  of  the  occupation 
neuroses  occur  after  repeated  acts  of  fine  coordination  done  by  the 
hands,  it  is  usually  the  upper  extremity  or  extremities  in  which  the 
symptoms  appear. 
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While  the  most  common  occupation  is  that  of  writing,  and  writer's 
cramp  or  writer's  palsy  is  the  most  common  of  these  neuroses,  yet 
almost  any  occupation  which  implies  the  constant  repetition  of  a  move- 
ment may  lead  to  the  disease.  Thus  telegraphers,  typewriters,  pian- 
ists, violinists,  drummers,  machinists,  cigar  makers,  plasterers,  those 
who  use  a  hammer  or  brush,  those  who  sew  or  knit,  are  all  liable  to 
develop  a  cramp  or  a  palsy  when  they  attempt  to  do  their  special 
work.  The  cramp  may  be  felt  in  one  or  two  fingers,  or  in  the  entire 
hand  or  in  the  wrist,  or  even  in  the  entire  arm  and  shoulder.  The 
muscles  affected  become  suddenly  stiff,  and  voluntary  motion  is  sus- 
pended for  a  few  moments.  If  the  accustomed  posture  of  the  hand  is 
changed,  or  some  other  motion  made,  the  cramp  relaxes,  but  it  returns 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  resume  the  work.  There  is  a  distressing 
sense  of  strain  and  tension  in  the  muscles,  which  sometimes  is  painful, 
and  in  many  cases  there  is  a  fine  tremor  of  the  fingers.  In  other  cases, 
instead  of  a  cramp  there  is  a  sudden  giving  out  of  power.  The  mus- 
cles relax  in  spite  of  effort,  the  pen  or  implement  falls  out  of  the  hand. 
Yet  there  is  no  true  paralysis,  for  any  motion  that  is  attempted  can  be 
done  well.  The  entire  disease  consists  of  a  suspension  of  an  over- 
worked function. 

It  is  my  experience  that  occupation  neuroses  develop  only  in  those 
persons  who  are  subject  to  the  other  causes  of  neurasthenia  and  are  in 
some  degree  neurasthenic.  The  occupation  neuroses  may  then  be  the 
chief  active  symptom  of  the  general  affection,  which  will  be  found, 
however,  to  exist  when  it  is  searched  for.  Oppenheim  agrees  with 
this  view.  Hence  in  the  etiology,  prognosis  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  chapter  on  neurasthenia  may 
be  referred  to. 

The  prognosis  is  good  for  recovery,  provided  a  sufficient  period  of 
rest  ciin  be  enforced.  This  rest  must,  however,  be  absolute  rest  of  the 
function  affected.  If  it  is  writer's  cramp,  the  pen  or  pencil  should  not 
be  touched  or  the  fingers  placed  in  the  writing  position  for  two  years. 
Sometimes  patients  try  to  learn  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  but,  if  they 
do,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  cramp  will  develop  in  that  hand  also. 
Hence  absolute  cessiition  of  writing  is  to  be  advised.  If  the  rest  is  not 
of  sufficient  duration,  a  relapse  is  likely  to  occur. 

Treatment.  —  In  addition  to  absolute  cessation  of  the  employment 
which  has  led  to  the  neurosis,  all  the  measures  already  described  in 
the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  are  to  be  employed.  Massage  of  the 
hands  and  arras  is  particularly  useful,  with  Swedish  movements  of  re- 
sistance. In  the  early  stage  of  writer's  cramp,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  give  relief  by  suggesting  unusual  methods  of  holding  the  pen  or  by 
wearing  on  the  hand  or  wrist  some  form  of  bracelet  which  will  hold 
it.  Sometimes  if  the  pen  is  wound  with  twine  or  is  passed  through  a 
cork,  it  can  be  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  all  pressure  of  the 
fingers  can  be  obviated.  These  devices,  however,  only  delay  the  prog- 
ress of  the  affection,  which  must  be  treated  in  the  end  with  absolute 
rest.     When  writing  is  inevitable,  a  tyi)ewriter  can  be  used. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HYSTERIA. 

Hysteria  is  a  functional  nervous  condition,  characterized  by  a 
permanent  mental  state,  which  may  be  termed  the  hysterical  tempera- 
ment, and  by  sudden  temporary  attacks  of  mental  or  emotional  or 
physical  kind. 

1.  The  hysterical  temperament  is  manifested  by  an  abnormally  keen 
sensibility  to  all  external  impressions  and  sensations,  by  a  high  grade 
of  imaginative  power,  by  a  susceptibility  to  suggestions,  by  an  unusual 
desire  for  attention  and  notice,  by  variations  in  mood  not  due  to  appar- 
ent causes,  by  a  lack  of  judgment,  by  a  manifest  incapacity  to  exercise 
control  over  thought,  emotion  and  action,  and  by  a  tendency  to  act  on 
sudden  impulses.  These  characteristics  lead  to  a  mental  state  which 
is  so  distinct  as  to  be  recognized  both  by  the  laity  and  by  physicians. 
The  former  consider  it  as  evidence  of  wilfulness,  of  foolish  fancies,  of 
imagination,  or  of  moral  obliquity,  and  base  this  notion  on  the  fact 
that  every  one  has  the  possibility  of  showing  such  manifestations  when 
a  relaxation  in  self-control  is  permitted.  They  point  to  the  feet  that 
under  intoxication,  or  in  the  state  of  mental  exhaustion  following  pro- 
longed anxiety  or  grief,  or  after  sudden  shock  from  fright,  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  hysterical  temperament  may  suddenly  appear,  and 
they  hold  that  as  this  implies  a  condition  of  loss  of  self-control,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  urge  the  importance  of  such  control  and  to  punish 
those  who  will  not  exert  it.  The  physician  and  psychologist,  on  the 
other  hand,  regard  the  hysterical  temperament  as  evidence  of  some  de- 
fective interaction  of  those  mechanisms  of  the  nervous  system  through 
which  mental  and  physical  acts  are  harmonized.  These  mechanisms 
are  located  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  and  are  made  up  of  cortical 
centres  and  their  association  tracts.  Sensory  impulses  reaching  the 
cortex  normally  cause  mental  perceptions  which  are  recognized,  are 
related  to  other  perceptions  or  to  actions,  and  awaken  an  orderly  train 
of  thought.  In  the  hysterical  person  the  sensory  impulse  may  cause 
an  abnormally  keen  perception ;  a  slight  sound,  or  light,  or  touch,  or 
pain  being  felt  as  almost  too  intense  to  be  endured  (hysterical  hyper- 
fiesthesia),  or  it  may  awaken  no  perception  whatever  (hysterical  anaes- 
thesia). Or  if  piTeeive<l,  the  perception  may  awaken  no  recognition 
(hysterical  amentia),  the  patient  manifesting  the  same  symptoms  as 
those  who  are  mind  blind,  or  mind  deaf.  (See  page  442.)  Or  the 
perception,  though  recognized,  may  fail  to  awaken  a  natural  train  of 
ideas  or  lead  to  natural  acts.  It  may  even  start  an  unrelated  series 
of  mental  responses,  which  like  our  dreams  bewilder  and  distress  the 
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mind  by  their  lack  of  continuity  (hysterical  insanity).  And  these 
illogical  ideas  may  in  turn  lead  to  illogical  actions  as  confused  and 
absurd  as  the  chaotic  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  outcome  (hysterical 
morbid  impulses).  Thus  in  an  hysterical  patient  the  ordinary  external 
impression  does  not  produce  the  effect  one  would  expect.  It  may, 
however,  produce  unusual  effects.  The  capacity  of  imitation,  which  is 
normally  inherent,  is,  in  these  persons,  frequently  excessive.  If  they 
see  anyone  doing  something  unusual  (twitching,  running,  posturing, 
etc.),  they  have  an  intense  desire,  or  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  the 
same.  If  a  sufficiently  impressive  statement  is  made,  accompanied  by 
a  command,  they  accept  it  without  question,  and  obey.  The  power  of 
judgment  and  of  critical  reason  seems  to  be  at  times  suspended,  so 
that  they  are  almost  automatic  instruments  in  the  control  of  a  stronger 
mind.  This  is  termed  suggestibility,  the  dictates  of  the  stronger  mind 
leading  to  acquiscence  without  reason. 

With  this  temperament  there  is  invariably  associated  a  hypersensi- 
tive emotional  state.  Things  which  should  cause  emotional  effects 
may  cause  none.  Or  things  which  should  cause  very  little  effect  may 
awaken  most  intense  reactions.  And  the  emotional  effect  may  be  un- 
duly prolonged,  as  well  as  intense,  so  that  a  smile  will  run  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  or  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  merriment,  or  a  slightly  depressing 
circumstance  may  cause  long  weeping,  or  these  may  alternate.  It  is 
in  the  emotional  sphere  that  the  lack  of  self  control  is  most  apparent. 
It  seems  as  if  the  mechanisms  of  the  brain  which  are  called  into  play 
in  emotional  acts,  once  started  run  their  own  course  and  cannot  be  ar- 
rested, just  as  in  the  mental  confusion  the  thoughts  appear  to  be  beyond 
control.  It  is  true  that  a  second  emotional  shock  may  serve  to  stop 
the  action  first  started,  in  some  unknown  way ;  and  in  fact  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  means  of  controlling  these  emotional  storms  than 
by  some  very  intense  impression  calculated  to  arouse  another  emotion. 
Other  evidences  of  a  lack  of  control  are  found  in  the  excessive  temper, 
the  vanity  and  desire  for  notice,  in  abnormal  shyness,  or  in  morbid 
fears  of  an  intense  kind  which  these  patients  manifest.  It  may  also 
be  shown  in  a  lack  of  power  to  arrest  some  reflex  bodily  function ;  thus 
the  act  of  coughing,  or  of  swallowing,  once  begun  cannot  be  arrested ; 
or  a  conscious  and  voluntary  motion  once  begun  has  to  be  kept  up, 
like  the  flexion  or  extension  of  a  limb  (hysterical  habit  spasm),  or  the 
maintenance  of  some  peculiar  position  (hysterical  contractures).  Even 
so-called  automatic  acts  of  the  body,  respiration,  the  heart  beat,  the  peri- 
stalsis of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  may  become  conscious  and  may 
be  affected  by  the  attention,  either  being  hampered  or  hastened.  And 
finally,  the  entire  motor  mechanism  of  the  body  may  be  thrown  into 
action,  as  in  hvsterical  convulsions. 

7  ml 

Persons  of  hysterical  temperament  are  usually  very  introspective. 
They  watch  their  symptoms,  remember  keenly  all  their  variations  of 
feeling,  and  exaggerate  their  suffering.  They  refuse  to  allow  their 
attention  to  be  directed  to  matters  of  interest  not  connected  with  their 
own  state,  and  thus  generally  narrow  their  mental  horizon,  until  all 
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thoughts  are  self-centred.  This  very  attention  to  sensations  ser\'es  to 
intensify  the  sensations,  hence  their  suffering  is  usually  out  of  all 
rational  proportion  to  the  objective  symptoms.  This  fact  once  appre- 
ciated by  friends  results  in  a  lack  of  sympathy  on  their  part,  which  is 
resented  by  the  patient ;  who  in  turn  seeks  to  regain  that  sympathy  by 
further  claims  to  attention,  even  to  the  extent  of  simulating  symptoms. 
Self-inflicted  wounds,  with  consequent  sores  that  will  not  heal,  the 
vomiting  of  blood  sucked  from  a  tooth  and  swallowed,  the  high  tem- 
perature obtained  by  friction  on  tlie  thermometer  either  in  the  mouth 
or  rectum,  emaciation  from  supposed  starvation,  and  vomiting  of  all 
food,  are  examples  of  such  symptoms. 

The  hysterical  temperament  is  not,  however,  always  manifested  by 
emotional  outbursts.  Some  individuals  will  not  permit  of  any  emo- 
tional expression.  They  repress  all  such  tendencies,  are  unusually 
reserved  and  self-contained,  yet  they  suffer  from  grief,  anxiety,  or 
fright,  equally  with  others,  and  have  not  the  natural  relief  wliich  comes 
from  emotional  expression.  In  these  persons  hysterical  symptoms 
often  appear  suddenly,  though  their  friends  declare  that  they  are  not 
hysterical.  It  is  often  more  difficult  to  deal  with  these  suppressed 
hysterical  persons  than  with  those  subject  to  emotional  outbreaks. 

The  vasomotor  system  is  also  in  an  abnormal  state  in  persons  of 
hysterical  temperament,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  pallor  or  flushing  which 
attends  their  mental  processes,  and  by  the  increased  excretion  of  urine 
which  follows  a  paroxysm  of  any  kind. 

The  hysterical  temperament,  while  a  chronic  condition,  may  not  be 
always  in  evidence.  It  is  at  times  in  abeyance  or  under  control,  and 
sometimes  it  is  outgrown  as  life  goes  on.  It  is  likely,  however,  to 
persist,  and  under  conditions  of  mental  or  physical  strain  to  rcjippear, 
often  complicating  the  symptoms  of  other  disciises. 

2.  The  hysterical  temperament  rarely  remains  for  any  length  of  time 
without  leading  to  sudden  temporary  attacks  of  a  mental,  emotional,  or 
physical  kind,  which  are  termed  hysterical  paroxysms.  These  are 
usually  causecl  by  some  emotional  strain,  but  may  occur  without  any 
ascertainable  reason.  They  vary  so  greatly  in  their  intensity  as  to  be 
divided  clinically  into  attacks  of  hysteria  minor  and  hysteria  major. 
The  latter  are  quite  rare  in  this  country. 

(a)  irysteria  Minor. — The  attacks  consist  of  sudden  choking  sensa- 
tions in  the  throat,  as  if  the  pharynx  contracted  (globus  hystericus),  of 
a  tendency,  which  soon  becomes  imperative,  to  cry  or  to  laugh,  or  to 
do  both  in  succession,  or  of  a  violent,  unreasonable  outburst  of  temper. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  great  nervousness,  apprehension  or  fair,  a  desire 
for  air,  a  heat  or  chilliness  throughout  the  body,  and  a  restlessness  or 
tendency  to  shout.  The  body  is  kept  in  motion  as  the  patient  wanders 
about  or  tosses  in  bed.  Soon  intense  pain  is  felt  in  the  top  or  back  of 
the  head,  or  in  the  eyes,  or  in  the  spine.  Usually  pallor  or  flushing 
atrcompany  the  attack.  Sometimes  sexual  excitement  occurs.  The 
mental  distress  and  excitement  may  lead  to  a  condition  like  delirium. 
Sometimes  the  patient  falls  into  a  light  slumber,  and  wakens  in  a  nor- 
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mal  state.  More  oflen  the  attack  subsides  gradually  under  the  influ- 
ence of  remedies.  Occasionally  it  ceases  suddenly,  and  the  patient  is 
at  once  quite  well.  In  all  cases  a  large  flow  of  urine  coincides  with 
recovery.  It  is  light  in  color,  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  and  often 
contains  an  excess  of  phosphates.  A  sense  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue 
lasts  for  some  hours  or  even  days  after  the  paroxysm.  One  attack  may 
follow  another  for  several  days,  during  which  the  exhaustion  increases, 
and  recovery  is  then  very  gradual.  A  state  of  mental  distress  and  of 
depression  of  spirits  is  sometimes  observed,  but  usually  the  patient  does 
not  appear  to  regret  the  attack,  though  she  rather  dreads  its  return. 
After  an  attack  the  sleep  is  often  disturbed  for  many  nights,  being  rest- 
less and  disturbed  by  dreams  of  an  unpleasant  kind.  Occasionally 
somnambulism  occurs. 

(6)  Hysteria  Major. — The  attack  begins  with  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  hysteria  minor,  but  in  much  greater  intensity  and  longer  dura- 
tion. The  crying  or  laughing  is  violent  and  loud,  or  the  outburst  of 
temper  so  extreme  as  to  be  maniacal.  After  this  the  patient  passes 
into  a  general  convulsive  seizure  which  consists  of  a  series  of  struggles 
with  those  about  her,  kicking  with  the  feet,  seizing  objects  and  push- 
ing them  away  with  the  hands,  throwing  the  head  and  body  about, 
arching  the  back  till  the  body  rests  only  on  the  head  and  feet  in  bed,  or 
rolling  about  on  the  floor.  In  all  these  movements  it  would  seem  to 
the  bystander  as  if  there  was  some  conscious  motive  in  every  act,  and 
as  a  rule  nothing  is  done  which  causes  any  injury  of  herself.  She  may 
bite  others,  but  does  not  bite  her  tongue  or  hurt  herself  in  her  motions. 
Yet  these  patients  rarely  show  evidence  of  consciousness  in  an  attack, 
and  usually  deny  any  memory  of  its  details.  They  cry  and  scream 
and  fight.  In  such  an  attack  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  eyes  are 
rolled  about  or  turned  far  up,  the  eyelids  are  often  open,  yet  they  do 
not  seem  to  see.  The  respiration  may  cease  for  a  time  and  the  face 
become  cyanotic.  The  limbs  are  alternately  flexed  and  extended,  but 
sometimes  remain  rigid  for  a  time,  and  then  again  are  set  in  motion. 
The  tonic  spasm  is  followed  by  clonic  spasms  as  in  epilepsy,  and  this 
by  a  series  of  contortions  and  extraordinary  postures,  the  body  resting 
on  heels  and  head,  in  opisthotonos.  The  convulsive  attack  may  last 
an  hour  or  more,  or  recur  in  series  for  several  hours,  and  this  fact 
alone  suffices  to  distinguish  it  from  epilepsy.  In  a  few  cases  delirium 
coincides  with  or  follows  the  attack,  the  patient  talking  wildly  and 
appearing  to  be  subject  to  hallucinations.  Usually  the  attack  stops  as 
suddenly  as  it  began,  the  patient  falls  asleep  and  wakes  in  a  normal 
state.  Sometimes  the  attack  subsides  slowly.  That  consciousness 
is  not  wholly  suspended  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  strong  external 
impressions  oft«n  arrest  the  attack.  Thus  painful  pressure  on  a 
nerve  or  sensitive  organ,  or  sharp  coimter-irritation  of  the  skin,  or 
an  emetic  will  arrest  an  attack.  Sometimes  a  patient  who  is  sub- 
ject to  these  attacks  finds  that  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  prevents  their 
occurrence. 

3.  Attacks  of  either  minor  or  major  hysteria  are  sometimes  followed 
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by  conditions  of  loss  of  power  of  sensation,  or  of  motion,  wliich  appear 
suddenly  and  disappear  as  suddenly. 

(a)  AnsBsthesia  to  pain  is  the  most  common  symptom,  touch  and 
temperature  sensations  being  often  but  slightly  affected.  This  may  be 
limited  to  one-half  of  the  body,  and  is  always  far  more  complete  than 
in  organic  hemianalgesia.  In  hysterical  cases  no  pain  is  felt.  In 
organic  cases,  as  a  rule,  some  sensation  can  be  aroused.  The  anaes- 
thesia may  be  limited  to  the  peripheral  part  of  one  limb  or  several 
limbs.  In  such  cases  it  never  resembles  the  anaesthesia  of  a  peripheral 
nerve  lesion  in  its  distribution,  and  its  upper  limit  is  sharply  defined, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  multiple  neuritis.  (See  Plate  V,  page  59.) 
The  anaesthesia  occasionally  is  foimd  in  irregular  shaped  areas,  not  cor- 
responding to  any  anatomical  distribution  of  nerves.  Usually  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  blood  in  the  anaesthetic  area,  pin  pricks  not  bleeding 
as  in  other  parts.  Sometimes  the  analgesia  can  be  removed  by  static 
electricity,  sometimes  by  applying  magnets  or  metals  to  the  surface, 
sometimes  by  mere  suggestion.  It  may  be  transferred  by  these  agents 
to  the  other  side  of  the  body.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  throat  are  occasionally  analgesic.  The  skin  reflexes  are 
usually  normal. 

(6)  Anaesthesia  of  the  retina  to  light  and  color  is  also  observed.  This 
causes  a  concentric  diminution  of  the  visual  field  for  color  and  for 
light,  and  in  some  cases  an  apparent  blindness  of  one  eye.  The  blind- 
ness rarely  takes  the  form  of  hemianopsia,  and  this  fact  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  state  due  to  organic  brain  disease.  Usually  one 
eye  is  much  more  affected  than  the  other  though  total  blindness  has 
been  observed.  The  normal  color  £elds  may  be  reversed  or  altered. 
Blindness  of  one  eye  usually  coincides  with  hemianaesthesia.  The  pupil 
reflex  is  never  abolished. 

(c)  Hearing  may  be  affected,  and  total  deafness  in  one  ear  usually 
coincides  with  hemianaesthesia,  though  occasionally  it  occurs  alone. 
Sometimes  it  is  bilateral.  High  pitched  or  low  pitched  tones  may  be 
inaudible  when  ordinary  sounds  are  heard.  Bone  conduction  is 
affected  equally  with  air  conduction  —  a  condition  rather  rare  in  non- 
hysterical  deafness. 

{d)  Loss  of  taste  and  smell  on  one  side  have  also  been  observed, 
and  often  accompany  hemianaesthesia. 

{e)  Loss  of  motor  power,  or  hysterical  paralysis,  is  a  very  common 
symptom.  This  may  occur  either  as  a  hemiplegia,  or  a  monoplegia, 
or  a  paraplegia.  It  comes  suddenly  and  is  a  total  paralysis.  The 
patient  does  not  move  the  paralyzed  part  at  all,  and  seems  incapable 
of  trying.  The  degree  of  the  paralysis  is  much  greater  than  in  cen- 
tral brain  disease,  where  as  a  rule  some  slight  response  to  effort,  ex- 
cept at  the  very  outset,  is  the  rule.  The  face  is  nirely  affected.  The 
muscles  are  usually  relaxed.  There  is  no  increase  of  muscular  tone, 
there  is  no  rigidity,  there  is  no  increase  in  tendon  reflex,  and  no  change 
in  electrical  ex(;itabilitv.  There  is  no  tendency  of  the  arm  to  assume 
the  flexed  |K>sture,  as  in  hemiplegia.     It  hangs  like  a  flail.     The  leg  is 
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dragged  in  attempts  to  walk,  or  the  kni^  refuses  to  give  any  support 
to  the  body.  (See  Fig.  280.)  In  organic  hemiplegiii  tlie  knee  is  stiff 
in  walking.  The  muscles  con- 
trolling tlie  voice  nmy  be  affected  Fio.  2S0. 
alone,  so  that  whispers  only  are 
possible.  This  is  called  aphonia. 
If  the  paralysis  is  paraplegic  in 
kind,  it  is  never  attended  by 
piiralysis  of  the  Bphincters,  or  by 
bed  sores  and  cystitis.  A  true 
clonus  is  not  obtained,  though  a 
slight  Gxa^;Gration  of  the  knee- 
jerk  is  often  present.  Associated 
with  hysterical  paraplegia,  bnt 
sometimes  occurring  without  it, 
is  a  symptom  described  by  the 
French  as  ustasia-abasia.  Tiiis 
is  a  temporary  loss  of  power  to 
stand  or  to  walk,  so  that  the 
patient  collapses  and  is  imable  to 
rise.  The  attack  may  come  on 
miespectedly,  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  function  of  the  cerebellum 
were  suddenly  suspended.  It 
may  be  cerebellar  hysteria,  as 
other  symptoms  are  clearly  of 
cerebral  origin. 

Sometimes  a  complete  hysteri- 
cal paralysis  is  preceded  by  a 
series  of  temporary  attacks  of 
weakness  in  one  arm  or  leg, 
which  alarm  the  patient  and  lend 
to  bring  on  a  complete  paralysis.  I  have  seen  an  organic  hemiplegia 
much  intensified  by  fear. 

Sometimes  the  paralysis  appears  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  contracture 
of  some  muscles,  a  limb,  or  a  part  of  a  limb,  being  constantly  held  in 
a  rigid  position.  Voluntary  motion  is  thus  suspended  by  tiie  rigidity. 
The  postures  assumed  by  t)ic  hand  or  foot  in  this  condition  arc  always 
)>eouliar,  and  do  not  resemble  those  which  appear  in  oi^nic  disease. 
The  contracture  increases  when  attempts  are  made  to  overcome  it.  Tlie 
ojntractured  limb  is  oiten  antesthetic.  Any  muscle  of  tlie  body  may 
be  thus  affected. 

Sometimes  tremor  of  one  hand  or  one  foot  suddenly  develops,  either 
with  or  without  pandysis.  The  tremor  is  usually  coarse,  the  move- 
ments being  of  a  jerky  kind.  They  are  intermittent,  and  sometimes 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  when  an  effort  Js  made  to  control  them, 
tlius  resembling  tlie  tremor  of  multiple  sclerosis.  A  form  of  spapm 
which  is  not  uncommon  is  hysterical  singultus.  The  patient  swallows 
60 
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frequently,  and  as  the  saliva  fails,  air  is  swallowed  till  the  stomach  ia  ' 
distended  with  gaa ;  this  is  then  belclied  up.  and  a  piirt  is  expelled 
into  the  intestines.     Henoe  the  peristjilsie  produces  rumbling  noises 
which  alternate  with  the  helchiug  and  excite  notice  and  cause  distress. 
Respiratory  Rpamme  are  sometimes  notieed.     IX'ep  wighing,  repeated 
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yawning,  or  irregular  agitated  breathing  may  occur,  witli  or  without 
a  true  hysterical  attack.  Hysterical  cough  is  loud,  barking,  constant 
and  very  annoying,  aud  often  leads  to  irritation  of  the  larynx,  wlien  it 
is  not  started  by  such  irritation.  Blcphamspusm  of  hysterical  natare 
18  occasionally  seen.  Auy  of  these  symptoms  of  spusation  or  motion 
may  come  on  suddenly  after  a  shock,  or  may  follow  an  hysterical 
attack. 

Hysterical  pain  is  another  symptom  which  is  veiy  common.  It  may 
be  anywhere,  but  is  usually  in  the  head  or  spine,  or  in  a  joint.  It  is 
very  acute  and  the  patients  appear  to  suffer  intensely.  It  is  out  of 
proportion  to  any  apparent  affection  of  the  organ  involved.  Thus  in 
the  spine  it  is  far  greater  than  that  due  to  meningitis.  In  a  joint  it  ia 
far  moi-c  severe  llian  that  of  rheumatism.  If  these  pains  are  carefully 
studie<l,  they  will  always  l)e  found  to  lie  true  hallucinations  of  pun, 
rather  than  true  pain.  They  are  never  nffeclcd  by  analgesic  remedies, 
even  by  hypodermics  of  moqdiine.  On  the  otlier  hand,  mental  siig- 
gestioD  often  cures  them  at  once.     They  are  mental  pains  and  arc  only 
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to  be  reached  by  mental  agents.  Pain  in  the  head  may  be  either  on 
top,  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  into  the  head,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck,  or  it  may  be  a  general  headache.  Some- 
times it  simulates  migraine  or  neuralgia.  It  is  usually  attended  by 
hypersesthesia  of  the  scalp.  Sometimes  hysterical  girls  complain  of 
steady  constant  pain  in  the  head  and  eyes,  which  is  not  alleviated  by 
any  remedy  and  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  headache  in  its  uniform 
character  and  duration. 

Pains  simulating  angina  pectoris  are  not  unt^ommon  in  hysteria,  but 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  disease  by  the  absence  of  arterial 
sclerosis  or  myocarditis  and  their  frequent  recurrence  without  the 
intense  agony  and  vascular  spasm  seen  in  true  angina. 

Pains  in  a  joint,  especially  in  the  knee  or  elbow,  wrist  or  ankle, 
which  are  hysterical  in  nature,  are  not  attended  by  any  heat  or  redness 
or  swelling,  but  are  usually  associated  with  a  spasm  of  the  muscdes 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the  joint.  I  have  known  a  hyster- 
ical pain  in  the  knee  to  keep  a  patient  in  bed  for  three  years  and  to 
appear  in  the  other  knee  when  the  leg  had  been  amputated  as  a  last 
resort. 

Hysterical  patients  usually  are  found  to  have  some  small  circiun- 
scribed  areas  of  the  skin  which  are  very  sensitive  to  touch  or  pressure, 
and  irritation  of  which  may  bring  on  a  true  hysterical  attack.  These 
lie  under  the  brejist  and  over  the  ovaries  in  women,  and  on  the  scro- 
tum in  men.  They  may  also  be  found  in  the  epigastrium  or  on  the 
spine.  They  sometimes  disappear  after  counter-irritation,  or  after 
electrical  applications,  or  on  strong  suggestion. 

Catalepsy  sometimes  develops  in  hysterical  persons.  This  is  a  state 
of  plastic  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  They  can  be  put  in  any  posture  and 
will  remain  so  for  a  longer  time  than  is  possible  by  an  effort  of  the 
will.  Such  a  state  may  ensue  on  a  general  hysterical  attack,  or  it  may 
appear  after  a  mental  shock,  or  it  may  develci^  suddenly  without  cause. 
The  patient  as  a  rule  seems  to  be  in  a  semi-conscious  state,  is  able  to 
hear  and  see  but  takes  no  notice,  and  is  unable  to  move  or  to  speak. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  general  anaesthesia  in  this  condition.  The  facial 
expression  is  blank,  or  the  eyes,  if  opcnetl,  seem  not  to  see,  and  no 
response  is  made  to  questions.  The  condition  may  persist  for  hours 
or  even  for  days,  during  which  the  patient  has  to  be  fed  and  kept 
clean,  as  a  baby. 

Hysterical  somnolence  is  a  peculiar  symptom  occasionally  observed. 
It  is  a  sleepy  state  in  which  the  patient  remains  for  days,  l)eing  arouseil 
only  with  difficulty  to  be  fed,  and  relapsing  into  a  semi-stupor.  Some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  elicit  even  motions  of  swallowing,  and  the  sleep 
resembles  coma,  respiration  being  slow  and  irregular  or  almost  imper- 
ceptible, and  the  heart  action  slow  and  feeble.  This  is  the  stiite  called 
trance,  in  which  a  patient  may  lie  apparently  dead  for  days,  and  then 
recover  consciousness.  The  duration  is  usually  onlv  a  lew  hours,  but 
Krauss  has  described  a  aise  lasting  thirty-two  days. 

Narcolepsy  is  a  temporary  condition  of  sleep,  which  comes  as  sud- 
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dcnly  as  an  epileptic  attack  and  passes  oif  as  suddenly,  lasting  only  a 
few  minutes  or  at  most  two  or  three  hours.  It  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  sleep,  as  the  patient  can  be  awakened  by  irritation.  It  appears 
commonly  in  hysterical  persons. 

Gastric  symptoms  sometimes  occur  in  hysteria.  There  is  often  a 
loss  of  appetite,  a  loathing  of  food,  a  craving  for  unusual  articles  of 
diet,  and  possibly  an  arrest  of  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  nausea. 
Occasionally  vomiting  of  an  obstinate  kind  occurs,  all  food  being 
rejected,  and  rapid  emaciation  follows. 

Intestinal  peristalsis  may  cease,  leading  to  obstinate  constipation,  or 
in  other  cases  is  excessive  with  great  evolution  of  gas,  causing  tym- 
panites and  borborigmi.  Phantom  tumors  of  the  abdomen  are  due  to 
gas  in  the  intestines.  They  usually  simulate  pregnancy,  but  disappear 
under  ether. 

Suppression  of  urine  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  hysterical  patients,  but  does  not  lead  to  symptoms  of 
uraemia  as  might  be  supposed.  The  menses  are  usually  irregular  in 
hysterical  women.  They  may  be  excessive  and  lead  to  sensations  of 
great  prostration,  which  are  really  due  to  fear :  or  they  may  be  very 
scanty  or  even  suspended.  In  hysterical  women  the  fear  of  pregnancy 
may  stop  menstruation  for  months.  It  is  well  known  that  all  these 
vasomotor  and  sympathetic  disturbances  can  be  i)roduced  or  cured  by 
hypnotic  suggestion,  and  in  hysteria  it  often  seems  as  if  many  of  the 
symptoms  were  produced  by  auto-suggestions  of  hallucinatory  origin. 
It  is  not  true,  however,  that  hypnosis  can  be  more  easily  produced  in 
hysterical  individuals. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  much  more  common  among  females  than 
among  males.  The  age  of  maximum  liability  is  from  twelve  to  thirty, 
but  children  are  often  aflFected  and  women  may  develop  hysteria  at  any 
age.  Next  to  the  time  of  puberty,  the  time  of  the  menopause  is  the 
period  in  which  the  symptoms  most  commonly  appear.  The  Hebrew 
race  is  peculiarly  liable  to  develop  the  disease.  The  Latin  races  are 
more  susceptible  than  the  Teutonic.  The  disease  is  rarely  seen  in  its 
extreme  forms  in  this  country',  but  appears  to  be  increasing  in  fre- 
quency in  cities  under  the  stress  of  modem  life. 

Heredity  is  the  most  important  factor  in  its  causation.  A  nervous, 
hysterical  mother,  or  an  alcoholic  father,  are  particularly  liable  to  pro- 
duce hysteric4il  children.  Blood  relation  between  parents  is  often  the 
cause  of  hysteria  in  the  progeny.  Exhausting  disease  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  parents  is  a  factor.  Charcot  held  that  every  case  was  based 
on  a  bad  hereilitv. 

Mental  or  emotional  shock  is  the  chief  exciting  cause.  Such  shocks 
come  to  every  one,  but  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  hysteria  tliey 
have  a  suq)ri.sing  effect,  often  starting  a  long  train  of  symptoms  which 
may  last  a  lifetime.  Thus  the  fright  occiisioneil  by  a  railway  or  auto- 
mobile accident,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  by  a  sudden  fall,  maybe  fol- 
lowed by  hysterical  symptoms  either  at  once  or  after  an  interval  of 
some  days.     Another  cause  is  long  continued  anxiety  or  care.     This 
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acts  like  a  series  of  little  shocks  continued  with  a  summation  of  effect 
under  which,  as  under  a  great  shock,  the  weak  nervous  system  gives 
way.  Occupations  which  involve  tense  mental  strain,  the  life  of  an 
engineer  on  a  locomotive,  that  of  a  broker  on  the  stock  exchange,  that 
of  a  responsible  leader  of  politics,  or  banking,  or  any  profession  or 
business,  may  lead  to  nervous  exhaustion,  which  shows  itself  in  hys- 
terical symptoms.  It  appears  to  be  the  worry  and  emotional  strain 
rather  than  the  work  itself,  which  induces  the  collapse. 

Any  exhausting  disease  long  continued,  which  saps  the  vital  energy, 
especially  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  which  involve  much  anxiety 
over  the  potency  of  the  individual,  may  produce  hysteria.  Masturba- 
tion and  the  consequent  seminal  emissions  and  fear  of  impotence  in 
boys,  or  uterine  and  ovarian  diseases  in  women  who  live  without  sex- 
ual gratification  or  in  married  women  who  fear  sterility,  are  frequent 
causes  of  hysteria.  Excessive  sexual  indulgence  in  either  sex  may  in- 
duce it.  The  old  idea  that  the  disease  is  of  uterine  origin  is,  however, 
a  mistaken  one.  I  have  never  seen  much  benefit  in  hysterical  cases 
from  operations  upon  the  uterus  or  ovaries. 

In  young  people  the  tendency  to  imitation  is  strongly  developed, 
and  one  hysterical  child  in  a  school  or  convent  is  often  the  cause  of  an 
outbreak  of  hysterical  symptoms  in  many  others.  Epidemics  of  hys- 
teria, so  common  in  the  middle  ages,  are  now  infrequent  because  the 
necessity  of  seclusion  of  such  patients  is  widely  appreciated. 

I  have  seen  hysteria  develop  after  repeated  hypnosis,  either  by  auto- 
suggestion, or  by  direct  suggestion.  It  may  also  develop  after  anaes- 
thesia from  chloroform  or  ether  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  said  to  follow  chronic  intoxication  by  alcohol,  lead,  opium, 
mercury,  coal  gas,  and  by  the  products  of  the  infectious  diseases. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  a  good  one,  so  far  as  the 
recovery  from  any  form  of  hysterial  affection  goes.  The  symptoms 
invariably  pass  away  either  after  proper  treatment,  or  spontaneously  in 
time,  even  though  they  may  last  for  many  years.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  hysterical  temperament  remains  through  life, 
and  hence  the  prognosis  as  to  recurrence  of  similar  attacks,  or  of  the 
appearance  of  other  forms  than  the  one  first  shown,  is  a  bad  one. 

Diagnosis.  — This  is  usually  made  without  any  difficulty  when  the 
history  of  the  individual,  especially  her  heredity  and  temperament,  is 
fully  understood.  The  diagnosis  is  always  to  be  reached  by  excluding 
every  form  of  organic  disease  which  might  cause  analogous  symptoms ; 
by  the  facts  that  hysterical  never  wholly  resemble  organic  affections, 
and  that  they  always  present  peculiar  features  which  serve  to  distin- 
guish them.  Thus  the  distribution  of  anaesthesia  and  of  pain,  or  the 
character  and  distribution  of  paralysis  are  always  typical  and  are  easily 
distinguished  from  those  due  to  nerve,  cord  or  brain  lesions.  The 
only  disease  which  produces  symptoms  that  cannot  be  differentiated 
from  hysteria  is  multiple  sclerosis.  But  when  the  physical  signs  of 
that  affection  appear,  nystagmus,  intentional  tremor,  and  scanning 
speech,  no  doubt  remains.     Until  they  do  appear  no  diagnosis  is  pos- 
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sible.  The  variability  of  symptoms  in  hysteria,  their  great  change  in 
degree  or  extent  from  day  to  day,  are  to  be  remembered  as  inconsistent 
with  lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  particular  points  of  differen- 
tiation have  been  already  alluded  to  in  discussing  the  symptoms. 

Treatment.  —  The  key  to  success  in  tlie  treatment  of  hysteria  is 
the  susceptibility  of  these  patients  to  suggestion.  If  the  physician 
obtains  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  and  has  the  power  to  impress 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  obeying  his  commands,  and  the  expectation 
of  definite  results,  he  will  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  instil  a  more  health- 
ful mental  state  and  to  relieve  special  symptoms.  If  he  is  met  by  a 
spirit  of  opposition  or  of  doubt,  his  efforts  will  be  useless. 

It  is  necessary  as  a  rule  to  produce  an  entire  change  in  the  mental 
attitude  and  occupation  of  these  patients.  If  they  can  be  taken  away 
from  home  and  from  their  ordinary  surroundings  and  associates,  if  they 
can  be  given  rest  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  especially  if  anxiety  and 
care  can  be  removed,  time  alone  will  cure  them.  In  mild  cases,  there- 
fore, travel  without  fatigue,  with  a  cheerful  companion,  and  constant 
mental  occupation  of  a  pleasant  kind,  are  to  be  recommended.  In 
severe  cases  the  Weir  Mitchell  rest  cure  is  to  be  enforced.  This 
involves  separation  from  friends;  the  companionship  of  doctor  and 
nurses  who  are  not  foolishly  sympathetic  and  cannot  be  alarmed  by 
symptoms ;  a  relief  from  responsibility  and  dependence  upon  a  person 
who  can  be  trusted.  The  patient  acquires  a  faith  in  the  physician,  and 
then  his  suggestions  begin  to  have  an  effect  and  improvement  and  cure 
follow. 

The  means  used  by  the  physician  to  enforce  these  suggestions  should 
be  those  devised  by  Weir  Mitchell  to  improve  nutrition.  A  regular 
systematic  regime  with  extra  feeding,  with  massage  to  assist  assimi- 
lation, with  exercises,  water  treatment  and  electrical  applications  to 
occupy  the  time  and  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  patient  busy,  are  tlie 
methcxls  employed.     The  following  regime  is  an  example  : 

8  A.  M.  Small  cup  of  coffee  with  hot  milk ;  or  black  coffee  if 
preferred.     Hunyadi  if  needed. 

8.15  A.  M.     Bathe  hands  and  face  and  brush  teeth. 

8.30-9  A.  M.  Breakfast :  fruit,  cereal  with  cream,  eggs,  bacon  or 
fish,  hot  milk  or  cocoa. 

9-10  A.  M.  Quiet  and  rest ;  letters  read  by  nurse  or  patient  after 
9.30  ;  glass  of  water. 

10-11  A.  M.  Bath:  large  bath  towel  under  patient ;  blanket  over 
patient.  Nurse  to  bathe  each  part  with  soap  and  tepid  water;  or 
give  patient  a  salt  rub  (1) ;  or  ])ack  (2)  in  place  of  bath,  with  salt 
water  affusion. 

11-11.30  A.  M.  Glass  of  milk,  or  kumyss,  or  hot  broth,  or  cocoa. 
Rest. 

11.30  A.  M.     Get  up  and  dress  for  the  day. 

12  Noon.     Go  out  for  drive  or  walk 

1.30  P.  M.  Lunch:  soup;  steak  or  chops  with  vegetables ;  salad; 
baked  apple  or  fruit. 
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2-3  p.  M.  Rest  quietly,  lying  down,  relaxed  but  not  undressed ; 
glass  of  water. 

3—4  P.  M.  Go  out  for  walk  or  drive,  or  see  friends.  Glass  of 
milk,  or  beef-tea.     Undress. 

5  P.  M.     Massage  (3),  or  pack  (2),  or  physical  culture  exercises  (4). 

6-6.30  P.  M.     Rest  alone,  lying  down. 

6.30  P.  M.     Dress  for  dinner ;  glass  of  water. 

7—8  P.  M.  Dinner :  oysters,  soup,  fish,  game  or  chicken^  vege- 
tables of  any  kind,  salad,  cheese  or  fruit.     No  wine,  no  coffee. 

8-8.30  P.  M.     Rest. 

8.30-10  P.  M.     Reading,  or  games. 

10  P.  M.  Bed,  preceded  by  spinal  douche  (5),  or  drip  sheet  (6). 
Cascara  tablet,  5  minims  of  fluid  extract.  Glass  of  hot  milk  without 
or  with  trional  if  needed. 

1.  Salt  Rub, — Coarse  bath  towel  soaked  in  brine,  (saturated  solution 
of  Dittman's  sea  salt)  and  allowed  to  drip,  then  rolled  and  kept 
twelve  hours,  but  not  dried.  Rub  with  this  salt  damp  towel,  wet 
with  hot  water. 

2.  Pack. — Wrap  patient  in  wet  sheet,  temperature  85°  ;  cover  this 
with  three  dry  blankets;  put  wet  towel,  95°,  to  forehead;  hot 
bottle  to  feet.  •  Lie  thus  for  twenty  minutes.  Followed  by  affiision 
all  over  with  water,  temperature  75°,  followed  by  brisk  rub  with 
hot  towel. 

3.  Massage.  —  To  be  given  alone  during  the  first  two  weeks,  the  force 
of  massage  being  increased  daily,  and  after  two  weeks  followed  by 
Swedish  movements,  exercises  against  resistance. 

4.  Exercises. — These  are  to  consist  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
arms  and  legs  while  standing,  also  of  rising  from  a  sitting  posture, 
also  of  stooping  fonvard,  backward,  and  turning  laterally,  and  fin- 
ally, of  respiratory  movements  deep  and  forcible.  Five  such  move- 
ments of  each  kind  to  begin  with,  and  each  day  the  number 
increased. 

5.  Spinal  Douche.  —  The  back  to  be  sponged  with  very  hot  water, 
from  the  line  of  the  shoulders  to  the  tip  of  the  spine,  while  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  bath-tub,  temperature  of  water  102°  to  105°,  for 
three  minutes,  followed  by  one  affusion  from  a  pitcher  of  cold  water 
at  temperature  of  75°,  and  quick  rub  down  witii  hot  towel. 

6.  Drip  Sheet.  —  Stand  in  bath-tub  in  hot  water  up  to  ankles,  have 
sheet  wet  in  water,  temperature  80°,  thrown  about  body  and  brisk 
friction  made  with  hands  over  the  sheet  for  one  minute,  followed 
by  a  brish  rub  with  hot  towels. 

In  many  cases,  indigestion,  imperfect  nutrition,  and  emaciation  have 
been  active  factors  in  producing  the  symptoms,  and  when  these  have 
been  cured  the  symptoms  disappear.  In  some  cases  nutrition  is  per- 
fect, and  in  these  it  is  the  mental  influence  rather  than  the  medical 
treatment  which  does  the  good.  In  fact  I  believe  that  the  rest  cure 
is  successful  in  those  cases  only  where  the  personality  of  the  doctor  is 
able  to  impress  and  control  the  patient.     Hence  the  success  of  Weir 
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Mitchell  and  Playfair,  and  the  failure  of  their  methods  in  other  hands. 
Hysterical  patients  respond  promptly  to  any  method  which  excites 
tlieir  expectation  of  relief  and  which  suggests  a  cure.  Hence  charla- 
tans of  all  sorts,  mental  healers,  "Christian  Scientists"  (who  are 
neither  Christians  nor  scientific),  osteopaths,  often  succeed  when  phy- 
sicians fail.  The  remarkable  results  achieved  by  hypnotic  suggestion 
are  equalled  by  the  miracles  of  Lourdes  and  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 
Messner  and  Braid  succeeded  in  curing  by  inducing  a  firm  expectation 
of  relief,  though  the  means  which  they  employed  were  not  really  what 
they  claimed.  The  same  thing  is  true  to-day  of  the  many  patent 
remedies  widely  advertised.  The  advertisement,  and  not  the  remedy, 
cures  the  patient,  for  it  awakens  her  belief  and  expectation,  and  sug- 
gestion does  the  rest.  These  facts  are  not  to  be  neglected  by  a  phy- 
sician in  treating  hysterical  patients.  Positive  statements  regarding 
the  effect  to  be  produced  by  a  remedy  should  always  be  made,  and 
should  be  reiterated.  Active  measures,  whether  electrical  applications, 
water  treatment,  counter-irritation,  cupping,  massage,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  frequent  assurance  that  they  will  relieve  the  symptom  pres- 
ent, and  when  a  positive  belief  is  developed  the  result  will  follow. 
In  the  employment  of  drugs,  the  same  is  true.  It  matters  little  what 
drug  is  used,  or  in  what  strength,  for  it  is  the  mental  rather  than  the 
physiological  effect  which  is  desired.  For  this  reason  it  is  far  better 
to  give  remedies  in  very  small  doses,  but  very  frequently  repeated,  in 
hysterical  conditions.  For  the  repeated  suggestion  every  five  or  ten 
minutes  that  something  is  being  done  to  give  relief  will  do  more  than 
a  single  dose  given  at  long  intervals.  And  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  in  acute  hysterical  states  drugs  are  not  readily  absorbed  by  the 
stomach  until  the  attack  is  over.  Thus  I  have  seen  no  effect  what- 
ever from  large  doses  of  bromides  given  during  a  convulsive  attack 
but  a  cumulative  effect  the  next  day.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
immediate  effects  from  very  small  doses  of  some  pungent  but  inert 
remedy  absorbed  in  the  mouth,  when  enforced  by  positive  statements 
that  it  will  cure. 

The  only  explanation  of  these  facts  is  that  hysterical  symptoms  are 
wholly  mental  and  must  be  met  by  mental  suggestion  rather  than  by 
physical  remedies.  It  is  for  this  reason  probably  that  counter-irrita- 
tion is  of  much  sc^rv^ice,  especially  if  the  actual  cautery  is  employed. 
The  relief  of  pain  from  slight  applications  is  often  instantaneous. 
Static  electricity  is  also  of  much  use. 

The  effect  of  remedies  calculated  to  increase  the  vascular  tone  and 
to  stimulate  the  circulation  is  usually  of  use  in  hysterical  conditions. 
Thus  stryirhnine,  digitalis  and  ergot  are  often  of  much  apparent  benefit. 
The  relaxed  arterial  tension  and  the  anaemic  state  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  have  suggested  the  theory  that  in  some  cases  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  large  abdominal  veins  in  the  domain  of  the  splanchnic  ner\'e8, 
and  a  consequent  antemia  of  the  arterial  system,  is  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hysterical  states.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  the  benefit  of 
vascular  stimulants  is  easily  explained.     It  is  certain  that  cold  water 
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treatment,  which  is  usually  helpful,  has  a  tonic  eflfect  on  the  circula- 
tion. And  all  hysterical  patients  admit  that  a  cold  shower  bath  makes 
them  feel  much  better. 

All  cases  are  not  benefited  by  the  rest  cure.  There  are  many  hys- 
terical persons  for  whom  active  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  of  more  use 
than  rest,  and  after  a  rest  cure  such  exercises  are  to  be  commended. 

The  remedies  usually  employed  in  hysteria  are  asafoetida,  valerian, 
valerianate  of  ammonia,  or  of  zinc,  simulo,  turpentine,  or  the  bromides. 
They  may  be  prescribed  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated  during  an 
attack,  but  are  not  to  be  continued  long.  And  it  is  important  that 
hysterical  patients  should  not  be  encouraged  to  rely  upon  drugs,  but 
rather  upon  external  remedies. 

In  hysterical  attacks  an  application  of  cold  water  to  the  face,  the 
inhalation  of  ammonia  or  of  amyl  nitrite,  or  a  drink  of  spirits  will 
usually  stop  the  attack.  In  case  it  goes  on  to  a  convulsion,  counter- 
irritation  by  mustard  leaves  may  be  used  or  ice  may  be  applied  to  the 
back.  In  the  severe  cases  a  hypodermic  of  apomorphine  -^j  grain  will 
cause  emesis  and  stop  the  attack. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  for  hysterical  pain,  and  strongly  deprecate  the 
use  of  morphine,  which  only  has  an  effect  when  given  in  narcotic 
doses,  and  even  then  gives  temporary  relief  only.  The  ordinary  anal- 
gesics may  be  tried,  but  are  rarely  of  service.  Ignatia  in  minute 
^^se  Yjhny  g^i^  repeated  frequently  sometimes  gives  relief. 

For  hysterical  anaesthesia,  the  application  of  the  faradic  brush  or  of 
static  electricity  is  often  useful.  If  the  application  of  metal  discs  to 
the  surface  restores  sensation,  this  may  be  done  to  various  parts  of  the 
limbs. 

For  hysterical  paralysis,  the  application  of  strong  faradic  currents 
which  move  the  limbs,  accompanied  by  the  encouragement  that  so 
long  as  the  muscle  acts  to  faradism  voluntary  effort  may  move  it,  will 
usually  be  successful.  Immediate  cure  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  but 
daily  improvement. 

For  hysterical  spasms  and  contractions  massage  and  long  continued 
hot  baths,  followed  by  cold  effusions  are  the  best  remedies. 

The  vasomotor  symptoms  are  to  be  combated  by  the  use  of  strych- 
nine in  small  doses  frequently  repeated. 

There  is  no  disease  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  physician  is  more 
constantly  called  into  play  than  in  hysteria.  To  devise  new  means 
which  are  legitimate  but  harmless,  and  to  instil  a  faith  in  their  effect 
is  his  duty. 

Hypnotism  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases,  and  often  gives  brilliant 
results.     It  frequently  fails. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

MIGRAINE. 

Migraine,  hemicrania,  or  sick  headache,  is  a  functional  neurosis 
characterized  by  sudden  attacks  of  intense  pain  in  one  side  of  the 
head,  often  preceded  by  evidence  of  irritation  of  various  functions  of 
the  brain  and  followed  by  digestive  disturbances. 

Etiology.  —  Heredity  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  this  disease.  In  almost  all  cases  the  history  can  be  obtained  of  a 
similar  affection  in  some  near  member  of  the  family.  The  disease 
develops  at  an  early  age.  Infants  are  rarely  affected,  but  children 
of  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  may  develop  it,  and  as  a  rule  it  remains 
as  a  chronic  condition  throughout  life.  If  the  disease  does  not  develop 
in  childhood,  it  commonly  develops  at  puberty.  There  are  no  known 
predisposing  factors  to  this  disease,  and  it  appears  to  be  due  to  a  con- 
genital defect  in  the  chemistry  of  nutrition,  rather  than  to  any  extra- 
neous cause.  In-door  occupations,  or  a  sedentary  life,  tend  to  increase 
the  liability  in  a  person  predisposed,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
those  who  work  in  the  open  air,  or  are  engaged  in  occupations  involv- 
ing considerable  vigorous  exercise,  are  never  affected.  The  active 
cause  of  the  attack  is  undoubtedly  a  sudden  development  in  the  sys- 
tem of  a  poison.  This  poison  at  first  produces  an  excitement  and 
stimuhition  of  the  brain  causing  a  sense  of  well-being,  of  increased 
capacity  and  of  exhilaration.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a  secondary 
and  more  histing  effect  of  pain  and  suspension  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, and,  finally,  there  is  an  elimination  of  the  poison  through  the 
stomach,  intestines,  or  kidneys,  and  a  return  to  a  normal  state  of 
health.  The  nature  of  this  poison,  is  still  undetermined.  Some  have 
considered  it  uric  acid ;  others  have  thought  it  was  a  leukomain ;  others 
have  considered  it  xanthin.  Although  the  manifestations  are  chiefly 
in  the  domain  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this 
disease  is  one  of  nutrition.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  thought  that  an 
insuffieioiicy  of  the  ocular  muscles  has  been  the  cause  of  the  affection ; 
an  insufficiency  of  the  interni  resulting  in  a  constant  strain  when  con- 
vergence in  reading  is  necessary,  and  an  insufficiency  of  the  extemi 
leading  to  a  strain  when  distant  vision  is  practiced.  On  this  theory 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  the  disease  by  the  use  of  prisms,  by 
division  of  the  ocular  muscles,  or  by  the  use,  in  the  case  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  interni,  of  strj'chnin,  and  in  insufficiency  of  the  extemi, 
of  cannibis  indica.  While  it  is  possible  that  irritiition  from  the  eyes 
may  act  as  an  excitiint  of  the  nervous  system,  and  tlien  make  it  more 
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liable  to  be  affected  by  the  poison  of  the  disease,  it  seems  improbable 
that  these  causes  arc  suffi(^ieiit  to  prcxlucc  the  affection. 

There  are  some  who  believe  tliat  migraine  like  epilepsy  is  a  func- 
tional neurosis  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  that  the  attacks  are  not  of 
toxic  origin.  They  cite  the  manifest  irritation  of  certain  cortical  areas 
at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  and  the  exhaustion  of  cortical  activity  at  its 
conclasion  as  evidence.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  cortical  symp- 
toms as  secondary  to  the  toxaemia. 

Sjnnptoms.  —  An  attack  of  migraine  begins  with  a  prodromal  period 
of  excitement  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  and  this  period  lasts 
several  hours.  During  it  the  patients  feel  particularly  well  and  active. 
They  are  bright  mentally,  happy,  and  slightly  exhilarated,  and  are 
likely,  during  this  period,  to  over-exert  themselves,  or  over-tire  them- 
selves, in  whatever  line  of  occupation  they  may  be  interested.  The 
attack  begins  with  a  sudden,  intense  boring  pain  in  the  temple  and  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  or  over  the  entire  side  of  the  head,  attended  by 
a  sense  of  complete  prostration,  inability  to  think,  hypersensitiveness 
to  sound,  light,  and  touch,  so  that  the  patient  prefers  to  lie  in  bed  in  a 
quiet,  dark  room,  wishes  to  be  spoken  to  in  whispers,  and  is  annoyed 
if  the  bed  be  touched  or  shaken.  There  is  also  a  hypersensitiveness 
to  smell  and  taste.  Appetite  is  wholly  wanting,  and  nausea  soon 
develops,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  followed  by  intense  and  frequent  attacks 
of  vomiting.  The  vomited  material  is  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
which  are  usually  excessively  acid,  and  then  bile  mixed  with  acid 
mucus.  The  vomiting  causes  intense  prostration,  a  very  weak,  rapid 
pulse,  and  very  often  pain  between  the  shoulder  blades  and  down  the 
arms.  Any  food  taken  into  the  stomach  is  immediately  rejected. 
Occasionally  attacks  of  diarrhoea  coincide  with  the  vomiting.  As  a 
rule,  very  little  urine  is  passed  during  the  attack,  and  this  is  of  high 
specific  gravity,  dark  in  color,  and  is  loaded  with  uric  acid,  skatol  and 
phosphates.  Xanthin  and  leukomains  have  also  been  found  in  it. 
There  is  usually  a  very  great  increase  in  the  excretion  of  phosphates. 
If  the  attiick  comes  on  in  the  daytime,  the  patient  is  immediately  forced 
to  go  to  bed  by  the  intense  pain  and  prostration.  Many  patients  awake 
in  the  morning  from  a  deep  sleep  suffering  from  an  attack,  and  are 
unable  to  rise.  The  attack  lasts  from  twelve  to  seventy-two  hours. 
During  the  attack  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  feels  cold,  and  heat  is  always 
agreeable,  both  to  the  head  and  to  the  body.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
there  is  a  ])allor  of  the  surface.  The  nose  and  extremities  are  very 
cold  and  dry,  though  occasionally  there  is  an  acid  perspiration  making 
them  cold  and  clammy.  Occasionally  the  face  is  much  flushed,  espe- 
cially on  tU(i  side  of  the  pain. 

In  a  few  ceases  the  attack  is  preceded,  or  ushered  in,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  light  on  one  side  of  both  eyes  of  any  color,  or  flashes  of  light, 
or  zigzag  lines.  These  are  true  hallucinations  of  visi(m  and  they  are 
not  stopped  by  closing  of  the  eyes ;  as  they  are  hemiopic  in  their  dis- 
tribution they  indicate  irritation  of  the  opposite  occipital  lobe.  They 
may  be  followed  by  temporary  blindness  whi(jh  subsides  with  the  pain  ; 
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such  cases  have  been  named  ophthalmic  migraine.  In  a  few  cases 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  has  been  seen.  Occasionally 
ringing  in  the  ears,  or  the  sound  of  bells,  or  the  running  of  a  tune  in 
the  head,  precedes  or  accompanies  an  attack.  Occasionally  tingling 
and  numbness  of  a  disagreeable  kind  are  felt  in  the  side  of  the  body 
opposite  to  the  side  of  the  pain.  Occasionally  attacks  of  aphasia  occur 
before,  or  in  connection  with  the  attack,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to 
express  his  desires  and  misplaces  words  and  is  reluctant  to  talk, 
although  the  power  of  talking  is  never  suspended.  Occasionally  a 
sense  of  great  mental  confusion  and  inability  to  think  is  appreciated 
during  an  attack.  Oppenheim  has  seen  a  case  associated  with  vertigo 
and  staggering  gait  which  he  considers  of  cerebellar  origin.  All  these 
symptoms  indicate  distinctly  an  irritation  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain, 
one  hemisphere  only  being  affected,  namely,  the  hemisphere  on  the  side 
on  which  pain  is  felt.  For  this  reason,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  there  is  a  congestion  of  the  hemisphere  and  in  other  cases 
an  anaemia  of  the  hemisphere,  and  on  this  theory  nitroglycerin  and 
ergot  have  been  given,  but  are  of  little  avail.  The  attack  terminates 
gradually  as  a  rule,  the  pain  passing  off.  A  very  large  flow  of  urine 
terminates  it  and  in  this  urine  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  skatol,  xanthin, 
or  leukomains  have  been  found.  The  patient  feels  much  prostrated 
for  a  day  or  two  and  then  returns  to  his  or  her  normal  state  of  health. 
The  attacks  recur  with  varying  frequency  in  different  patients.  Some 
women  have  these  attacks  uniformly  once  a  month,  coinciding  with  the 
period.  Many  have  attacks  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks  and  they 
may  increase  in  frequency  until  tlie  patient  has  one  every  few  days, 
making  the  life  one  of  invalidism.  The  attacks  usually  subside  about 
the  age  of  fifty,  and  old  people  are  rarely  subject  to  them.  In  women 
they  usually  cease  after  the  menopause,  and  I  have  known  severe 
attacks  to  cease  after  ovariotomy.     They  often  cease  during  pregnancy. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  for  recovery  from  the  disease  is  not  a 
good  one,  as  attacks  are  liable  to  recur  from  time  to  time  until  the  age 
of  fifty,  unless  the  habit  of  life  can  be  radically  changed.  There  is  no 
danger  of  death  in  an  attack,  even  though  it  is  a  very  severe  one,  and 
although  the  symptoms  of  prostration  may  at  times  seem  alarming. 

Treatment.  —  This  consists  of  a  general  regime  and  treatment  of 
the  underlying  digestive  condition  in  the  interval  between  attacks  and 
in  the  treatment  of  the  attack  itself. 

The  general  regime.  Diet.  —  A  simple  but  nutritious  diet  of  small 
amount  is  to  be  followed  rigidly.  The  tendency  to  over-eat  should 
be  guarded  against.  Fruit  (except  strawberries),  cereals,  eggs,  fish, 
white  meats,  ham  and  bacon,  game,  vegetables  of  almost  all  kinds, 
custards,  simple  desserts  made  without  pastry  or  sugar  may  be  allowed. 
Rich  sauces  arc  to  be  avoided  and  also  things  which  are  fried.  Kggs 
disagree  with  nuiny  of  these  patients  and  so  does  milk.  Red  meat 
may  be  allowed  every  other  day  in  some  form,  but  in  some  patients 
has  to  he  excluded,  though  in  these  individuals  anaemia  is  to  be  pro- 
vided against.     Tomatoes,  asfyaragus,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  and  salads 
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/nade  with  vinegar,  are  often  found  to  disagree,  and  if  so  may  be 
excluded.  Cheese,  especially  the  French  cheeses,  are  to  be  excluded. 
Sugar  is  to  be  used  very  sparingly  and  all  candy  is  to  be  forbidden. 
Patients  vary  in  susceptibility  to  tea  and  coffee.  In  some  they  are 
injurious.  In  some  a  strong  cup  of  either  will  abort  an  attack. 
Alcohol  in  any  form  must  be  forbidden.  Tobacco  may  be  used  in 
moderation.  Patients  subject  to  migraine  should  drink  at  least  two 
quarts  of  water  daily,  but  this  should  not  be  taken  with  meals.  I 
have  seen  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  piperazine  water.  Any  alka- 
line water  may  prove  useful. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air,  sufficiently  active  to  cause  a  perspiration, 
is  absolutely  essential.  Tennis,  horse-back  riding,  rowing,  and  golf 
are  the  best  forms  of  exercise  and  should  be  persisted  in  daily  both  in 
smnmer  and  winter. 

Baths  are  of  much  use;  either  a  Turkish  bath  once  a  week;  or 
a  hot  vapor  bath  followed  by  a  cool  sponge  off,  or  a  hot  bath  106°, 
made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  two  handfuls  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  of  ten  minutes  duration  daily,  followed  by  a  cool  sponge  off. 
The  object  of  the  bath  is  to  stimulate  the  cutaneous  circulation  and 
secure  free  perspiration.  It  may  be  taken  on  rising  or  on  going  to 
bed,  if  it  does  not  prevent  sleep.  Massage  is  also  of  much  service, 
especially  deep  and  forcible  massage,  not  only  of  the  limbs,  but  also 
of  the  back  and  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Swedish  movements  may 
be  combined  with  massage. 

Treatment  directed  to  the  digestive  functions  is  usually  of  much 
benefit.     A  saline  laxative  of  which  the  best  is  the  following : 

B      Sod.  Phosphatis  exsic  5  ^^ 

Sod.  Sulpnatis  exsic  3  ^ 

Sod.  Salicylatis.  3  ^ 

M.     Triturate  and  cork  tightly. 
Sig.    One  teaspoonful  in  a  large  tumbler  of  hot  or  cold  seltzer  water  on  rising 

is  to  be  given  daily.  Once  in  two  weeks  either  a  mercurial  purge, 
calomel,  three  grains,  or  blue  mass,  two  grains,  or  a  pill  containing 
euonymin,  podophyllin  and  aloin,  each  one-quarter  grain,  should  be 
given. 

A  good  intestinal  antiseptic  is  to  be  given  after  each  meal,  put  into 
such  a  capsule  as  will  dissolve  in  the  intestine,  but  not  in  the  stomach. 
So  called  "enteric  capsules'^  can  be  obtained  at  the  druggists,  or  any 
capsule  can  be  coated  with  a  mixture  made  up  of  saloi  four  parts, 
shellac  one  part,  alcohol  forty  parts,  the  capsule  being  dipped  in  this 
several  times  and  allowed  to  dry.* 

Permanganate  of  potash,  one  grain,  or  sulphocarbolate  of  soda,  five 
grains,  or  resorcin,  three  grains,  or  benzoate  of  soda,  two  grains,  with 
salol,  three  grains,  or  salol,  five  grains,  are  all  of  service  and  it  is  wise 
to  vary  the  drug  used.  An  occasional  high  large  enema  of  salt  solu- 
tion is  very  beneficial  in  these  cases. 

^  See  Treatment  of  Leukomain  Poisoning  by  Br.  B.  K.  Rachford,  Med.  News,  May 
and  October,  1894. 
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Patients  who  suffer  from  migraine  are  often  anaemic  and  may  need 
iron,  but  I  have  found  that  they  take  ovoferrin,  or  Gude's  peptoman- 
gan  much  better  than  other  forms  of  iron  which  often  produce  attacks 
of  headache.  Tonics  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  given  especially  those  which 
contain  phosphorus.  If  there  is  any  insufficiency  of  the  interni,  strych- 
nine may  be  given,  but  if  the  externi  are  insufficient  it  should  be  avoided. 
Any  eyestrain  is  better  relieved  by  prisms  than  by  operation  on  the 
muscles.  Seguin  used  cannabis  indica  in  one-quarter  grain  dose  with 
some  benefit.  It  is  of  use  when  there  is  insufficiency  of  the  externi. 
Some  authors  recommend  the  long  continued  use  of  arsenic ;  others 
use  bromides. 

The  treatment  must  be  kept  up  steadily  for  a  ycjir,  or  more,  in 
order  to  secure  such  a  permanent  change  in  the  habit  of  metabolism  as 
to  secure  a  cure.  A  course  of  treatment  at  Carlsbad  is  often  beneficial 
to  these  patients. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack.  —  It  is  often  possible  to  abort  an  attjick 
by  washing  out  the  stomach  with  an  alkaline  solution  several  times 
and  then  leaving  a  strong  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
stomach.     If  this  is  done  promptly  it  usually  arrests  an  attack. 

During  the  attack  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  quiet  in  a  dark  room 
with  plenty  of  cool  fresh  air,  but  kept  warm  by  hot  bottles,  or  warm 
flannel  wraps.  Heat  to  the  head  or  ice  bags  may  be  used  according 
to  the  preference  of  the  patient. 

In  many  cases  the  coal  tar  products,  anti pyrin,  phenacetin,  acetani- 
lid,  or  pyramidon,  in  one  full  dose,  alone  or  in  some  combination,  will 
arrest  the  attack.  In  other  cases  a  strong  cup  of  black  coffcKj  or  a 
powder  of  caffeine,  three  grains,  or  the  fluid  extract  guarana,  one 
drachm  dose  will  do  the  same.  In  some  cases  very  minute  doses 
T  irVir  grain  of  ignatia,  repeated  every  ten  minutes,  till  twenty  doses  are 
taken,  will  mitigate  the  attiu^k.  In  some  ciiscs  a  five  grain  dose  of 
chloral  hydrate  repeated  every  half  hour  will  do  the  Siime.  I  have 
never  seen  a  good  effect  from  the  use  of  nitroglycerin  though  others 
recommend  it.  A  full  dose  of  ergot  without  or  with  bromide  of  potash 
may  give  relief.  Every  patient  comes  at  last  to  rely  on  some  one  of 
these  remedies,  so  if  one  fails  it  is  well  to  try  another. 

If  everything  else  fails,  a  hypixlermic  of  morphine  will  stop  the 
pain  and  secure  sleep  and  when  the  patient  awakens  the  pain  is  gone. 
There  is  no  diseiise,  however,  in  which  the  danger  of  the  moqJiine 
habit  is  greater  and  in  which  it  needs  to  be  used  with  such  caution.  I 
believe  that  it  exerts  a  very  detrimental  eflect  on  the  metabolism, 
thereby  predisposing  these  ])atients  to  a  more  frequent  recurrence  of 
attacks. 

(For  other  forms  of  headache  see  index.) 
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etiology  of,  553 
pathology  of,  556 
stages  of,  562 
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mental,  557 
treatment  of,  566 
Achilles  tendon  jerk,  180 
Aconitine  in  treatment  of  neuralgia,  86 
Acroparesthesia,  47 

Acupuncture  in  treatment  of  sciatica,  97 
Agraphia  in  diseases  of  brain,  459 
Alcohol  in  treatment  of  multiple  neuri- 
tis, 114 
Alcoholic  coma  differentiated  from  apo- 
plexy, 506 
multiple  neuritis,  117 

cases  of,  125,  126 
etiology  of,  119 
pathology  of,  118 
symptoms  of,  120 
treatment  of,  124 
Alexia  in  diseases  of  brain,  443 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  230 

causes  of  death  in,  235 
course  of,  234 
differentiated  from  bulbar 
palsy,  236 
from  chronic  anterior 

poliomyelitis,  227 
from  compression  my- 
elitis, 237 
from   multiple  sclero- 
sis, 704 
from     muscular     dys- 
trophy, 236 
from   primary   lateral 

sclerosis,  237 
from  syringomyelia, 

237 
from  tumors  of  spinal 
cord,  237 
duration  of,  235 
electrical  reactions  in,  235 
etiology  of,  232 
illustrative  case  of,  235 
pathology  of,  230 
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of,  232 
bulbar,  235 
treatment  of,  237 
Anaemia,  cerebral,  479 

differentiated  from  tumors  of 
brain,  605 
multiple  neuritis  due  to,  128 
of  optic  nerve,  637 
pernicious,  of  spinal  cord,  332 
pathology  of,  332 
symptoms  of,  333 
treatment  of,  333 
of  spinal  cord,  331 
Anaesthesia,  alternating,  in  diseases  of 
brain,  437 
in  combined  sclerosis,  326 
cortical,  in  diseases  of  brain,  426 
disassociated,  in  syringomyelia,  263 
hysterical,  714 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  293,  302 

regions  of,  302 
in  spinal  cord  disease,  183,  365 
Anarthria  in  diseases  of  brain,  420 
Aneurism  of  aorta,  392 

of  cerebral  arteries,  584 
miliary,  483 
Angina  pectoris  in  locomotor  ataxia, 398 
Ankle  clonus,  179 
Anosmia,  620 

Anterior    poliomyelitis.     See    Poliomye- 
litis. 
Antipyretics  in  treatment  of  acute  ante- 
rior poliomyelitis.  214 
Antipyrine    in    treatment    of    locomotor 

ataxia,  320 
Aorta,  aneurism  of,  392 
Aortic  disease  in  locomotor  ataxia,  308 
Aphasia  in  apoplexy,  497 

in  diseases  of  brain,  456 

intercortical   motor,  459 

sensory,  458 
motor,  458 
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symptoms  of,  461 
tests  for,  461 
intercortical,  in  abscess  of  brain, 504 
in  maMevelopment  of  brain,  531 
prognosis  of,  510 
treatment  of,  518 
Aphthongia,  674 

Apopleciform  bulbar  paralysis,  611 
Apoplexy,  480 

age  of  onset  in,  488 
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Apoplexy,  differentiated  from  alcoholic 
coma,  506 
from  cerebral  embolism,  509 
hemorrhage,  507 
thrombosis,  508 
from  diabetic  coma,  507 
from  epilepsy,  506 
from  general  paresis,  507 
from  opium  poisoning,  506 
from  syncope,  506 
from  uraemia,  506 
etiology  of,  487 
gradual  onset  of,  502 
irregular  types  of,  499 
pathology  of,  481 
prognosis  of,  510 
recurrence  of,  512 
symptoms  of,  489 
cerebellar,  498 
mental,  497 
terminal  state  after,  503 
treatment  of,  512 
Apraxia  in  diseases  of  brain,  430 
Aran-Duchenne,     progressive     muscular 

atrophy  of,  219 
Argyll -Robertson     pupil     in     locomotor 

ataxia,  293 
Arm,  infantile  paralysis  of,  61 

spasm  of,  in  diseases  of  brain,  415 
Arsenic     in     treatment     of     locomotor 
ataxia,  320 
of  multiple  neuritis,  114 
of  neuralgia,  87 
Arsenical  multiple  neuritis,  129 
diagnosis  of,  133 
occurrence  and   source  of 

poisoning,  131 
pathology  of,  131 
symptoms  of,  131 
treatment  of,  134 
Artery,  retinal,  thrombosis  of,  625 
Arterial  tension  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 

487,  502 
Ascending  neuritis,  54 

spinal  paralysis,  220,  395 
Astercognosis  in  diseases  of  brain,  429 
Asthenic  paralysis,  617 
Ataxia,  acute,  120,  298 

cerebellar,  in  abscess  of  brain,  565 
in  combined  sclerosis,  326 
cortical,  in  diseases  of  brain,  428 
Friedreich 's,  327 

diagnosis  of,  330 
etiology  of.  328 
pathology  of,  327 
symptoms  of,  328 
in  hands,  300 

in  spinal  cord  disease,  193 
Ataxic  gait,  193,  298 

paraplegia  differentiated  from  loco- 
motor ataxia,  312 
from  multiple  cclerosis,  704 
Athetosis  in  apoplexy,  504 

in  maldevelopment  of  brain,  529 
Atrophic  paralysis,  chronic,  218 


Atrophic    paralysis,    chronic,    diagnosis 

of,  220 
Atrophy  of  brain,  523 

cerebral,  treatment  of,  536 

muscular,  in  locomotor  ataxia,  302 

of  optic  nerve,  632 

sclerotic  of  brain,  523 

of  shoulder  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  228 

of  tongue,  673 
Auditory  nerve,  659 

tract,  448 
Axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve,  31 
Axones,  21 

collaterals  of,  21,  25 

fibrils  in,  21,  22 

terminals  of,  21 

BABINSKI 'S  reflex,  179 
in  apoplexy,  494 
Basal  ganglia  of  brain,  lesions  of,  465 

tumors  of,  596 
Bechterew's  nucleus,  660 
Bed-sores,  51 
Bell's  palsy,  653 
Belladonna   in   treatment   of  locomotor 

ataxia,  320 
Beriberi,  150 
Bernhardt 's  paralysis,  73 
Birth  palsy,  electrical  tests  in,  63 
Bladder,   disturbance   of   action   of,   in 
locomotor  ataxia,  291 
mechanisms  of,  181 
spinal  centres  of,  181 
symptoms  in  combined  sclerosis,  325 
Blepharospasm,  670 
Blindness,  625 

in  locomotor  ataxia,  294 
in  maldevelopment  of  brain,  534 
psychical,  in  diseases  of  brain,  443 
word,  in  diseases  of  brain,  443,  457 
Bones,    growth    of,    in    anterior    polio- 
myelitis, 210 
Brachial  neuralgia,  90 
neuritis,  59 

etiology  of,  57 
pathology  of,  60 
prognosis  of,  61 
symptoms  of,  59 
treatment  of,  61 
plexus,  injuries  of,  58 
Brain,  abscess  of.     Sec  Abscess  of. 
ansemia  of,  478 
arteries  of,  474 
atrophy  of,  522 

sclerotic,  523 
basal  ganglia  of,  lesions  of,  464 
base  of,  466 

tumors  of,  598 
central  region  of,  tumors  of,  596 
cysts  of,  524 

diseases  of,  agraphia  in,  444,  458 
alexia  in,  444 

anti'^thesia,  alternating,  in,  438 
aphasia  in,  453,  456 
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Brain,  diseases  of,  aphasia  in,  intercor- 

tical  sensory,  457 
motor,  459 

motor,  458 

optical,  458 

sensory,  456 
apraxia  in,  431 
arterial  tension  in,  487 
association  fibres  in,  453 

of  ideas  in,  454 
astereognosis  in,  429 
auditory  nuclei  in,  448 

tract  in,  448 
blindness,  psychical,  in,  443 

word,  442 
cerebellar  tract  in,  439 
cerebral  sensations  in,  408 
Cheyne-Stokes    respiration    in, 

412 
coma  in,  409 
concepts  in,  455 
convulsions  in,  410,  412 
cortical  anaesthesia  in,  426 

ataxia  in,  428 

centres  of  muscular  sense 
in,  428 
deafness  in,  cortical,  444 

psychical,  446 

subcortical,  447 

word,  447,  457 
delirium  in,  408 
disturbance  of  emotion  in,  464 

of  hearing  in,  446 

of  sense  of  smell  in,  452 

of  taste  in,  453 

of  thought  in,  453 

of  vision  in,  439 
dizziness  in,  408 
emaciation  in,  412 
epilepsy  in,  410 

Jacksonian,  414 
evolution  of  speech  in,  454 
forced  movements  in,  471 
glycosuria  in,  412 
headache  in,  406 
homiana^sthesia  in,  428 
hemianopsia  in,  445 
hemichorea  in,  515 
hemiplegia  in,  419,  432 
diseases  of,  hemiplegia,  alter- 
nating in,  425 
insomnia  in,  409 
lack  of  self-control  in,  409,  464 
lesions  of  basal  ganglia  in,  464 

of  cerebellum  in,  467 

of    corpora    quadrigemina 
in,  465 

of  crura  cerebri  in,  466 

of  pons  in,  466 
memories  of  touch  in,  430 
mono-ana'sthesia  in,  439 
motor  centres  of  speech  in,  421 

tract  in,  423 
narcolepsy  in,  409 
nausea  in,  410 

51 


Brain,  diseases  of,  olfactory  nerve  in,  452 
optic  neuritis  in,  411 
parsBsthesia   of  cortical   origin 

in,  423 
paralysis  of   cortical   type  in, 
417,  419 
from  crus  lesions  in,  424 
from   internal   capsule   le- 
sion in^  424 
from   medulla    lesions   in, 

425 
from  pons  lesions  in,  425 
of  subcortical  type  in,  422 
paraphasia  in,  459 
polyuria  in,  411 
post-epileptic  paralysis  in,  417 
sensory  tracts  in,  433 
spasm  of  arm  in,  415 
cortical  in,  415 
of  face  in,  414 
of  leg  in,  416 
local,  414 
staggering  in,  468 
stereognosis  in,  429 
stupor  in,  409 
subcortical  lesions  in,  464 
symptoms  of,  cerebellar,  468 
general  vs.  local,  404 
mental,  408 
signal,  417 
tests  of  sensation  in,  429 
tract  of  muscular  sense  in,  433 

of  tactile  sense  in,  436 
variations  in  pulse  in,  411 
in  respiration  in,  411 
in  temperature  in,  411 
vertigo  in,  408 
visual  aura  in,  444 

tract  in,  440 
voluntary    acts    in,    character- 
istics of,  418,  420 
vomiting  in,  410 
Weber's  syndrome  in,  424 
frontal  lobes  of,  tumors  of,  591 
hemorrhage  in,  480 

pathology  of,  481 
hyperemia  of,  479 
maldevelopment  of,  520 
etiology  of,  520 
pathology  of,  521 
symptoms  of,  522 
occipital  lobe  of,  tumors  of,  594 
parietal  lobes  of,  tumors  of,  594 
sensory  centres  of,  426 
Sylvian  region  of.  tumors  of,  596 
temporal  lobe  of,  tumors  of,  595 
tumors  of,  see  Tumors  of 
vascular   lesions   of.   situations   of, 

482 
veins  of,  477 
venous  sinuses  of,  569 
Breast,  neuralgia  of,  91 
Bromide,  use  of  in  epilepsy,  752 
eruptions,  753 
effect  of  on  mind,  753 
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Bromide  of  sodium  in  treatment  of  acute 

anterior  poliomyelitis, 
215 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  321 
Bromides  in  treatment  of  multiple  neur- 
tis,  112 
of  neuralgia,  88 
Brown-S6quard  paralysis,  368 
Bulbar  palsy,  differentiated  from  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis,  236 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  308 
paralysis,  611 

acute,  545,  611 
apoplectiform,  612 
differentiated     from     multiple 
neuritis,  616 
sclerosis,  616 
from    myasthenia    gravis, 

616 
from  pseudobulbar  paral- 
ysis, 616 
etiology  of,  613 
pathology  of,  613 
prognosis  of,  617 
symptoms  of,  613 
treatment  of,  617 
Burdach,  column  of,  184 
Butyl-chloral   hydrate   in   treatment   of 
neuralgia,  87 

CACODYLATE  of  sodium  in  treat- 
ment of  neuralgia,  87 
Caisson  disease,  350 
Caisson  disease,  diagnosis  of,  351 
etiology  of,  350 
pathology  of,  350 
symptoms  of,  351 
treatment  of,  351 
Cancer  and  multiple  neuritis,  161 
Cannabis  indica  in   treatment   of   neu- 
ralgia, 87 
Carbon-monoxide,       multiple       neuritis 

from,     127 
Carcinoma  of  brain^  581 

of  vertebra,  380 
Caries  of  spine,  376 

course  of,  379 
pathology  of,  376 
prognosis  of,  379 
symptoms  of,  378 

spinal,  378 
treatment  of,  380 
Cauda  equina,  lesions  of,  194,  371 

pressure  on,  192 
Cerebellar  ataxia  in  abscess  of  brain,  556 
disease,    differentiated    from    loco- 
motor ataxia,  310 
encephalitis,  543 
symptoms,  468 
Cerebellum,  connections  of,  473 

lesions  of,  in  diseases  of  brain,  468 
tumors  of,  600 
Cerebral  anaemia,  479 

differentiated  from  tumors  of 
brain,  603 


Cerebral  arteries,  475 

aneurism  of,  583 
atrophy,  treatment  of,  536 
axis,  467 

embolism,  differentiated  from  apo- 
plexy, 509 
pathology  of,  483 
treatment  of^  515 
hemorrhage,  480 

differentiated    from    apoplexy, 
507 
from  tumors  of  brain,  603 
pathology  of,  481 
treatment  of,  513 
hypersemia,  479 

meningitis.  See  Meningitis,  cerebral, 
pachymeningitis,   689 
sensations  in  diseases  of  brain,  408 
sinuses,  thrombosis  of,  570 
spasm  differentiated  from  hysterical 
spasm,  418 
from  spinal  spasm,  418 
syphilis  differentiated  from  paresis, 

551 
thrombosis,  differentiated  from  apo- 
plexy, 508 
treatment  of,  513 
vomiting,  410,  665 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  paresis,  550 
in  meningitis,  epidemic,  780 
in  nervous  system,  17 
Cervical  plexus,  injuries  of,  57 
vertebrae,  fracture  of,  364 
Cervico-brachial  neuritis,  58 
etiology  of,  58 
pathology  of,  60 
prognosis  of,  61 
symptoms  of,  58 
treatment  of,  61 
Cervico-occipital  neuralgia,  89 
Charcot  joint  in  locomotor  ataxia,  303 
Charcot-Marie-Tooth  disease,  differenti- 
ated   from    chronic   an- 
terior poliomyelitis,  228 
form  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  251 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  in  diseases  of 

brain,  411 
Chloroform  in  treatment  of  neuralgia,  88 
Choked  disk,  627 
Chorda  tympani,  652 
Chorea,  713 

diagnosis  of,  717 
duration  of,  717 
etiology  of,  713 
pathology  of,  717 
prognosis  of,  717 
symptoms  of,  715 
treatment  of,  718 
(Tiromatin  bodies,  18 
Circumflex  nerves,  paralysis  of,  65 
(law-hand,  225 

Club-foot  in  locomotor  ataxia,  305 
Coal-tar  remedies  in  treatment  of  neuri- 
tis, 55 
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Cocaine  in  treatment  of  sciatica,  97 
Coccygodynia,  99 

Codeine  in  treatment  of  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis^  215 
of  neuritis,  56 
Colchicum  in  treatment  of  neuralgia,  87 
Column  of  Burdach,  186 

of  GoU,  186 
Coma,  alcoholic,  differentiated  from  apo- 
plexy, 506 
in  apoplexy,  492 

diabetic,   differentiated   from   apo- 
plexy, 506 
in  diseases  of  brain,  410 
Combined  sclerosis,  322 
course  of,  326 
diagnosis  of,  326 
etiology  of,  325 
history  of,  322 
pathology  of,  322 
prognosis  of,  326 
symptoms  of  325 
treatment  of,  326 
vascular  origin  of,  323 
Compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  376 
Conjugate  motions  of  the  eyes,  639 
Consciousness  in  apoplexy,  494 
Constipation  in  locomotor  ataxia,  292 
Convulsions  in  diseases  of  brain,  410 

in  tumors  of  brain,  588 
Copper,  multiple  neuritis  from,  139 
Corpora  quadrigemina,  lesions  of,  465 

tumors  of,  599 
Corpus  callosum,  tumors  of,  596 
Cortical  an8E^sthesia  in  diseases  of  brain, 
426,  430 
ataxia  in  diseases  of  brain,  428 
centres  of  muscular  sense,  428 
encephalitis,  540 

paralysis  in  diseases  of  brain,  419 
spasms  in  diseases  of  brain,  414 
Cortico-spinal  paralysis,  167 
Counter-irritation  in  treatment  of  acute 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  214 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  316 
Cramp,  writers,  etc.,  779 
Cranial  nerves,  619 
Craniocerebral  topography,  472 
Crisis  in  locomotor  ataxia,  295 
Crura  cerebri,  lesions  of,  468 
Crural  neuralgia,  92 
Crus  cerebri,  tumors  of,  599 
Cushing  on  intracranial  pressure,  487 
Cutaneous  nerve,  external.  i)aralysis  of,  72 
Cystic  tumors  of  brain,  581 
Cysts  of  brain,  524 

DEAF-MUTISM  in  maldevelopment 
of  brain,  535 
Deafness,  659 

from  acoustic  nerve  disease,  659 

cortical,  446 

from  ear  disease,  659 


Deafness  in  maldevelopment  of  brain,  535 
psychical,  446 
subcortical,  447 
word,  446 

in  diseases  of  brain,  446 
Degeneration,  ascending,  in  spinal  cord, 
342 
reaction  of,  51 

secondary,  in  spinal  cord,  342 
Deiters'  nucleus,  661 
Delirium  in  diseases  of  braifi,  408 
Dementia  paralytica,  545 
Dendrites,  18 

Diabetes,  multiple  neuritis  following,  158 
Diabetic  coma,  differentiated  from  apo- 
plexy, 507 
Diffuse  neuritis,  44 
Diphtheria  and  knee-jerk,  140 
Diphtheritic  paralysis,  140 
frequency  of,  140 
pathology  of,  140 
prognosis  of,  142 
symptoms  of,  141 
treatment  of,  142 
Diphtheritic,  multiple  neuritis,  140 
Diplegia  in  maldevelopment  of  brain,  531 
Disseminated  myelitis,  336 

sclerosis,  675 
Dizziness  in  diseases  of  brain,  408 
Dorsal  vertebrae  fracture  of,  366 
Drop-wrist,  69 

in  multiple  neuritis.  106 
Dropped-feet  in  multiple   neuritis,   107 
Duchenne's  paralysis,  62 

ECHINOCOCCUS  of  spinal  cord,  385 
Eighth  nerve,  659 
Electricity   in    treatment   of   acute   an- 
terior poliomyelitis,  216 
of  hemiplegia,  517 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  317 
of  multiple  neuritis.  115 
of  neuritis,  55,  57,  61 
of  obstetrical  paralysis,  65 
of  sciatica,  98 
Eleventh  nerve,  671 
Emaciation  in  diseases  of  brain,  410 
Embolism,  cerebral,  <lifferentiated  from 
apoplexy,  509 
pathology  of,  483 
treatment  of  515 
Emotion,  disturbance  of,  in  diseases  of 

brain,  464 
Encephalitis.  540 
cerebellar,  542 
cortical,  542 
etiology  of,  540 
pathology  of,  541 
prognosis  of.  543 
symptoms  of,  542 
treatment  of,  544 
varieties  of,  541 
Endarteritis,  484 

treatment  of,  512 
Epicritic  sensations,  49 
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Epidemic  multiple  neuritis,  151 
pathology  of,  152 
symptoms  of,  153 
treatment  of,  154 
types  of,  154 
atrophic,  154 
hydropic,  154 
pernicious,  154 
Epidural  tuberculosis,  376 
Epilepsy,  734 
aura  in,  735 
diagnosis  of,  749 
differentiated  from  apoplexy,  506 
in  diseases  of  brain,  410 
Jacksonian,  414 
duration  of,  739 
etiology  of,  740 
in  maldevelopment  of  brain,  532 
pathology  of,  748 
prognosis  of,  750 
symptoms  of,  739 

grandmal  attack,  734 
petitmal  attack,  734 
psychical  attack,  737 
theories  of  disease,  745 
treatment  of,  751 
medical,  751 
surgical 
Equilibrium,  662 
Erb's  juvenile  dystrophy,  247 
Ergot   in   treatment    of   acute   anterior 
poliomyelitis,  216 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  320 
Erysipelas,  multiple  neuritis  after,  148 
Erythromelalgia,  51,  158 
Exercise    in    treatment    of    obstetrical 

paralysis,  65 
Exophthalmic      goitre      in      locomotor 

ataxia,  308 
Eyeball,  motor  nerves  of,  635 
Eyes,  conjugate  motions  of,  640 

FACE,  hemiatrophy  of,  651 
spasm  of,  in  diseases  of  brain,  414 
Facial  nerve,  652 
paralysis,  653 

in  abscess  of  brain,  556 
diagnosis  of,  657 
etiology  of,  653 
pathology  of,  653 
prognosis  of,  658 
symptoms  of,  654 
treatment  of,  658 
spasm,  725 
Fever  in  tumors  of  brain,  590 
Fibroma  of  spinal  cord,  385 
Fifth  nerve,  645 

paralysis  of,  645 
Flechsig's  cortical  areas,  462 
Fourth  nervo,  633 

paralysis  of,  633 
Fracture  of  cervical  vertobrrr,  364 
of  dorsal  vertebra*,  361 
of  lower  lumbar  vertebra*,  371 
of  upper  lumbar  vertebra*,  368 


Fraenkel    movement    in    treatment    of 

locomotor  ataxia,  321 
Friedreich's  ataxia,  327 

diagnosis  of,  330 

etiology  of,  328 

pathology  of,  327 

symptoms  of,  328 
Frontal  lobes  of  brain,  tumors  of,  592 

GAIT  in  apoplexy,  495 
ataxic,  180 

in  combined  sclerosis,  325 

in  diseases  of  spinal  cord,  180 

in  hysteria,  785 

in  lateral  sclerosis,  274 

in  locomotor  ataxia,  300 

in  multiple  neuritis,  105,  122 

paralytic,  180 

in  pseudomuscular  hypertrophy,  243 

spastic,  180 
Gastric  crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  29  "5^ 
Gelsemium   in   treatment   of   neuralgia, 

87 
Gemmules,  20 

Genital  crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  297 
Gertier's  disease,  666 
Girdle  sensation,  369 
Glioma  of  brain,  580 

of  spinal  cord,  386 
Gliosarcoma  of  brain,  580 
Gliosis  spinalis.     See   Syringomyelia. 
Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  611 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  668 
Glycerophosphates  in  treatment  of  nail- 
!      tiple  neuritis,  114 
'  Glycosuria  in  diseases  of  brain,  410 
Goitre,      exophthalmic,     in      locomotor 

ataxia,  309 
Goll,  column  of,  186 
Gonorrhoea,  multiple  neuritis  after,  148 
Gout,  multiple  neuritis  following,  156 
Grafting  of  nerves  in  anterior  poliomye- 
litis, 222 
Gummata  of  brain,  582 

of  spinal  cord,  385 

HABIT  spasms,  720 
Htematomyelia,  359 
diagnosis  of,  373 
etiology  of,  361 
pathology  of,  359 
prognosis  of,  373 
symptoms  of,  361 
treatment  of,  374 
Hands,  ataxia  in,  300 

paralysis  of,  in  amyotrophic  lateral 

sclerosis,  232 
in    progressive    muscular    atrophy, 
225 
Head,  tenderness  of,  in  abscess  of  brain, 

561 
Headache  in  abscess  of  brain,  559 
in  apoplexy,  490 
in  diseases  of  brain,  406 
in  hysteria,  787 
in  tumors  of  brain,  586 
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Hearing,  disturbances  of,  in  diseases  of 

brain,  446 
llemianaestbesia,    alternating,    in    apo- 
plexy, 495 
in  diseases  of  brain,  428 
treatment  of,  518 
Hemianopsia,  624 
in  apoplexy,  496 
cortical,  438 
subcortical,  445 
varieties  of,  624 
Ifemiataxia  in  apoplexy,  496 
Hemiatrophy  of  face,  650 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  308 
of  tongue,  673 
Hemichromatopsia,  439,  625 
Hemiplegia,  alternating,  in  diseases  of 
brain,  425 
in  apoplexy,  493 

bed-sores  in,  498 
in  diseases  of  brain,  417,  421 
infantile,  528 

in  maldevelopment  of  brain,  528 
prognosis  of,  510 
progressive,  512 
treatment  of,  516 
Hepatic  crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  295 
Herpes  zoster,  80,  82,  84,  91 
Heteromere  neurones,  191 
Hoffmann,  progressive  neural  muscular 

atrophy    of,    251 
duration   of,   254 
etiology    of,    252 
pathology  of,  252 
prognosis  of,  254 
symptoms  of,  253 
treatment  of,  254 
Huntington's  Chorea,  721 
Hydatids  of  brain,  581 
Hydrocephalus,    chronic,    differentiated 
from  tumors  of  brain,  604 
external,  576 
Hydrocephalus,  internal,  526 
Hydrotherapy  in  treatment  of  acute  an- 
terior poliomyelitis,  215 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  315 
of  multiple  neuritis,  115 
of  obstetrical  paralysis,  65 
Hypenemia,  cerebral,  479 
of  optic  nerve,  625 
of  spinal  cord.  331 
ITypera^hesia  in  spinal-cord  disease,  185 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  672 
Hypotonia  in  tabes,  307 
Hysteria,  780 

anaesthesia  in,  784 
aphonia  in,  785 
astasia -abasia  in,  785 
belching  in,  786 
blindness  in,  784 
catalepsj'  in,  787 
contractures  in,  785 
cough  in,  786 
deafness  in,  784 
diagnosis  of,  789 


Hysteria,   differentiated   from   multiple 
sclerosis,  684 

etiology  of,  788 

gait  in,  785 

headache  in,  787 

hemiplegia  in,  784 

joints  in,  787 

loss  of  smell  in,  784 
of  taste  in,  784 

major,  783 

minor,  782 

narcolepsy  in,  787 

pain  in.  786 

paralysis  in,  784 

phantom  tumors  in,  788 

pseudo-angina  in,  787 

prognosis  in,  789 

respiratory  spasm  in,  786 

rest  cure  in,  790 

somnolence  in,  787 

suppression  of  urine  in,  788 

treatment  of,  790 

tumor  in,  785 

vomiting  in,  788 
Hysterical  anaesthesia  in  spinal -cord  dis- 
ease, 193 

spasm  differentiated  from  cerebral 
spasm,  414 

temperament,  780 

ICE  in  treatment  of  neuralgia,  88 
Idiocy  in  maldevelopment  of  brain, 
534 
Idiopathic  multiple  neuritis,  162 
Illuminating-gas,  multiple  neuritis  from, 

127 
Imbecility  in  maldevelopment  of  brain, 

534 
Impotence  in  locomotor  ataxia,  292 
Incisures  of  Schmitt-Lantermann,  33 
Infantile  hemiplegia,  528 
paralysis  of  arm,  62 

differentiated     from     multiple 
neuritis,  110 
spinal  paralysis,  201 

symptoms  of,  206 
Injuries  of  nerves,  47 

of  the  spinal  cord,  359 
Insomnia  in  apoplexy,  490 
in  diseases  of  brain,  409 
in  tumors  of  brain,  590 
Insular  sclerosis,  682 
Intercortical  aphasia  in  abscess  of  brain, 
564 
motor  aphasia  in  disease  of  brain, 

458 
sensory  aphasia  in  diseases  of  brain, 
457 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  90 
diagnosis  of,  91 
treatment  of,  91 
Interstitial  neuritis,  44 
Intestinal  crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  295 
Intracranial  aneurism,  584 
pressure,  478 
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Involuntary  movements  in  tabes,  314 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  treatment  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  113 
of    acute    anterior    polio- 
myelitis, 214 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  320 
Iron  in  treatment  of  multiple  neuritis, 
114 

JACKSONIAN  epilepsy  in  diseases  of 
brain,  414 
Joint  affections  in  locomotor  ataxia,  303 
in  multiple  neuritis,  108 
in  syringomyelia,  266 

KAKKE,  150 
Kernig's    sign    in    acute    spinal 
meningitis,  400 
Knee-jerk  and  diphtheria,  141 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  292 
in  spinal  cord  disease,  180 
Kocher's  reflex,  369 

LA   GRIPPE,  multiple   neuritis  due 
to,  145      . 
Landouzy-Dejerine   type   of   dystrophy, 

248 
Landry's  paralysis,  395 
Lannelonguc 's  operation  in  maldevelop- 

ment  of  brain,  537 
Laryngeal  crisis  in  locomotor  ataxia,  297 
Lateral  sclerosis,  272 

diagnosis  of,  275 
etiology  of,  273 
family  type  of,  273 
history  of,  272 
pathology  of,  274 
present  in  other  affections,  273 
primary,  272 
prognosis  of,  275 
secondary  to  other  diseases,  272 
symptoms  of,  274 
syphilitic  type  of,  273 
treatment  of,  275 
.  Lead  palsy,  135 
Legs,  paralysis  of,  in  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis,  234 
in     pseudomuscular     hypertro- 
phy, 244 
spasm  of,  in  diseases  of  brain,  424 
Leprous  neuritis,  147 

pathology  of,  147 
symptoms  of,  147 
TJpoma  of  spinal  cord,  387 
Lissauor's  tract,  186 
Little's   disease   in   maldevelopment   of 

brain,  531 
Localization  of  cerebral  functions,  412 

•      of  spinal  functions,  171 
Locomotor  ataxia,  277 

ngo  of  onset  in,  2S8 
causes  of  death  in,  309 
course  of,  309 

varieties  in,  309 
crises  in,  295 
diagnosis  of,  311 


Locomotor   ataxia,   differentiated   from 

ataxia  paraplegia,  312 
from     cerebellar     disease, 

313 
from   disseminated  sclero- 
sis, 313 
from  general  paralysis,  312 
from     multiple     neuritis, 
109,  111,  311 
sclerosis,  684 
from  neurasthenia,  313 
from  spinal  syphilis,  313 
etiology  of,  285 
gait  in,  300 

irregular  modes  of  onset  in,  293 
paralysis  in,  319 
pathology  of,  277 
symptoms  of,  288 
mental,  307 
physical  signs,  292 
syphilis  and,  287 
treatment  of,  313 

mercurial,  318 
voluntary  acts  in,  298 

character  of,  298 
tests  for,  300,  302 
Lumbar  nerves,  paralysis  of,  71 
puncture,  401 

vertebra,  lower,  fracture  of,  371 
upper,  fracture  of,  369 
Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  92 

MAIN  EN  GRIFFE,  182,  225 
Malarial  fever,  multiple  neuritis 
after,  146 
Maldevelopment  of  brain,  520 
etiology  of,  521 
pathology  of,  521 
symptoms  of,  528 
Marie's     disease,     differentiated     from 

nmltiple  sclerosis,  684 
Massage  in  treatment  of  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis,  216 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  315 
of  multiple  neuritis,  113 
of  neuralgia,  88 
of  neuritis,  57 
of  obstetrical  paralysis,  65 
of  sciatica,  97 
Mastodynia,  91 
Mauthner,  sheath  of,  33 
Median  nerve  injury,  48 
paralysis  of,  70 
Medulla,  tumors  of,  598 
M^ni^re's  disease,  664 
Meningeal  hemorrhage,  692 
thickening  in  tabes,  284 
Meningitis,  acute  spinal,  398 
course  of,  400 
diagnosis  of,  401 
etiology  of,  399 
pathology  of,  398 
prognosis  of,  401 
symptoms  of,  400 
i  treatment  of,  401 
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Meningitis,  cerebral,  697 
pathology  of,  698 
varieties  of,  697 
chronic  spinal,  402 

diagnosis  of,  402 
pathology  of,  402 
symptoms  of,  402 
treatment  of,  403 
differentiated      from     abscess     of 

brain,  566 
in  infants,  703 

tuberculous,     differentiated      from 
tumors  of  brain,  603 
of  cord,  376 
varieties  of,  endemic,  697 

epidemic    cerebro-spinal,    697, 

701 
hydrocephalus,  703 
secondary,  704 
septic,  697,  704 
spyhilitic,  700,  709 
tuberculous,  697,  707 
Meningo-encephalitis,  525,  545 
Mental  symptoms  in  multiple  neuritis, 

109,  123 
Mercury,  multiple  neuritis  from,  139 
Migraine,  794 
etiology,  794 
prognosis,  796 
symptoms,  795 
treatment,  796 
Miliary  aneurisms,  483 
Mills'  disease,  512 
Mono-ans'sthesia   in   diseases  of   brain, 

439 
Morphine    in    treatment    of    locomotor 
ataxia,  320 
of  neuralgia  87 
Morton's  toe,  75 
Motor  nerves  of  eyeball,  633 
Multiple  neuritis,  alcoholic,  117 
etiology  of,  119 
pathology  of,  118 
symptoms  of,  120 
treatment  of,  125 
due  to  ana>mia,  129 
arsenical,  129 
cases  of,  134 
diagnosis  of,  133 
occurrence   and   source  of 

poisoning,  131 
pathology  of,  131 
symptoms  of,  131 
treatment  of,  134 
and  cancer,  160 
from  carbon-monoxide,  127 
due  to  coal-tar  products,  128 
from  copper,  139 
course  of,  109 
diabetes  following,  158 
diagnosis  of,  110 
differentiated  from  bulbar  par- 
alysis, 616 
from    infantile    paralysis, 
110 


Multiple    neuritis    differentiated    from 

locomotor    ataxia,    109, 
111,  317 
from  myelitis.  111 
after  diphtheria,  140 
duration  of,  110 
epidemic,  150 

pathology  of,  151 
symptoms  of,  152 
treatment  of,  153 
types  of,  153 

atrophic,  153 
hydropic,  153 
pernicious,  153 
after  erysipelas,  147 
etiology  of,  102 
fever  in,  109 
after  gonorrhoea,  147 
following  gout,  155 
due  to  the  grippe,  144 
idiopathic,  160 
from  illuminating  gas,  127 
due  to  infectious  tigents,  145 
due  to  lead  poisoning,  135 
duration  of,  137 
etiology  of,  135 
pathology  of,  135 
sources  of  poisoning, 

135 
symptoms  of,  136 
treatment  of,  138 
after  malarial  fever,  145 
from  mercury,  139 
from  phosphorus,  139 
prognosis  of,  112 
after  puerperal  fever,  147 
pulse  m,  109 
and  rheumatism,  153 
senile,  162 

after  septicsBmia,  147 
from  silver,  139 
from  sulphide  of  carbon,  128 
due  to  sulphonal,  128 
symptoms  of,  103 

mental,  109,  123 
motor,  105 
sensory,  103 
trophic,  108 
vasomotor,  108,  123 
and  syphilis,  159 
toxic  forms  of,  117 
treatment  of,  112 
due  to  trional,  128 
and  tuberculosis,  159 
after  typhoid  fever,  145 
varieties  of,  102 
after  variola,  146 
due  to  various  infections,  145 
sclerosis,  67  o 

cases  of,  682 
course  of,  702,  682 
differentiated     from    amyotro- 
phic lateral  sclerosis,  684 
from  ataxic  paraplegia,  684 
from  bulbar  paralysis,  611 
from  hysteiia,  684 
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Multiple    Bclerosis    differentiated    from 

lateral  sclerosis,  684 
from  locomotor  ataxia,  684 
from  Marie's  disease,  685 
from  paresis,  549,  684 
from  tumors  of  brain,  684 
etiology  of,  679 
pathology  of,  675 
prognosis  of,  685 
symptoms  of,  680 
treatment  of,  685 
Muscles   in   chronic   anterior   poliomye- 
litis, 222 
serratus  magnus,  paralysis  of,  66 
spasm  of,  in  neuritis,  52 
spasmodic   contraction    of,   in    dis- 
eases of  spinal  cord,  178 
Muscular  atrophy  in  locomotor  ataxia,  306 
of  peroneal  type,  251 
in  syringomyelia,  268 
dystrophies,  238 

differentiated     from    amyotro- 
phic lateral  sclerosis,  236 
from  chronic  anterior  po- 
liomyelitis, 228 
etiology  of,  239 
pathology  of,  240 
prognosis  of,  250 
symptoms  of,  242 
treatment  of,  251 
varieties  of,  242 
Musculospiral  nerve  injury,  48,  52 

paralysis  of,  68 
Myasthenia  gravis,  616 
Meylin  sheath  of  nerve,  31 
Myelitis,  333 
chronic,  352 

diagnosis  of,  356 
etiology  of,  352 
pathology  of,  353 
symptoms  of,  355 
treatment  of,  357 
compression,     differentiated     from 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  235 
differentiated  from  multiple  neuri- 
tis, 111 
disseminated,  348 
etiology  of,  334 
infectious  origin  of,  334 
pathology  of,  335 
prognosis  of,  349 
puerperal,  334 
symptoms  of,  343 

spinal,  direct,  343 
indirect,  343 
syphilitic,  335 
toxic,  334 

transvorHO,  cases  of,  345 
traumatic,  335 
treatment  of,  349 
varieties  of,  333 
Myelomalacia,  340 

pathology'  of,  340 
symptoms  of,  343 
treatment  of,  349 


Myoclonus  epilepsy,  724 
Myosis,  spinal,  649 
Myotonia  congenita 

symptoms  of 
Myxoma  of  spinal  cord,  387 

NARCOLEPSY  in  diseases  of  brain, 
406 
in  hysteria,  788 
Nasal  disease  and  abscess  of  brain,  553 
Nausea  in  diseases  of  brain,  410 
Neck,    paralysis    of,     in     amyotrophic 

lateral  sclerosis,  234 
Nephritis  differentiated  from  tumors  of 

brain,  604 
Nerves,  auditory,  661 
axis  cylinder  of,  32 
size  of,  32 
in  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis,  218 
circumflex,  paralysis  of,  66 
cranial,  619 
degeneration  in,  35 
eighth,  661 
eleventh,  671 

external  cutaneous,  paralysis  of,  72 
popliteal,  paralysis  of,  74,  155 
facial,  652 

fibre,  histology  of,  32 
fifth,  645 

paralysis  of,  646 
fourth,  638 

paralysis  of,  638 
glosso-pharyngeal,  668 
hypoglossal,  673 
injuries  of,  35 

cell  changes  after,  44 
symptoms  of,  46 
anaesthesia,  47 
numbness,  47,  49 
pain,  47,  49 
paralysis,  47,  51 
trophic  changes,  47,  49 
treatment  of,  55 
internal  popliteal,  paralysis  of,  75 
lumbar,  paralysis  of,  72 
median,  paralysis  of,  70 
motor,  of  eyeball,  635 
musculospiral,  paralysis  of,  69 
myelin  sheath  of,  32 
ninth,  668 
oculomotor,  635 
olfactory,  621 
optic,  622 

anosmia  of,  625 
atrophy  of,  631 

diagnosis  of,  632 
etiology  of,  631 
prognosis  of,  632 
symptoms  of,  632 
treatment  of,  632 
hypera?mia  of,  625 
oedema  of,  627 
plantar,  paralysis  of,  75 
pneumogastric,  669 
posterior  thoracic,  paralysis  of,  67 
recurrent  laryngeal,  668 
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Nerves,  regeneration  of,  41 
sciatic,  paralysis  of,  73 
seventh,  652 
sixth,  639 

paralysis  of,  639 
spinal  accessory,  671 

paralysis  of,  671 
suprascapular,  paralysis  of,  66 
tenth,  669 
third,  633 

paralysis  of,  635 
trigeminal,  645 
tumors  of,  75 
twelfth,  672 

ulnar,  paralysis  of,  70,  71,  156 
vagus,  669 

paralysis   of,   laryngeal   symp- 
toms from,  670 
vestibular,  661 
of  Wrisberg,  652 
Nervous  system,  syphilis  of,  686 
Neuralgia,  78 

climatic  conditions  causing,  80,  82 
electrical  states  of  the  air,  and,  80 
etiology  of,  79 
pathology  of,  78 
special  forms  of,  82 
brachial,  90 
of  breast,  91 
cervico-occipital,  89 
coccygodynia,  99 
crural,  92 
intercostal,  90 

diagnosis  of,  91 
treatment  of,  91 
lumbo-abdominal,  92 
of  ovaries,  98 
sciatica,  93 

diagnosis  of,  95 
etiology  of,  93 
symptoms  of,  93 
treatment  of,  96 
of  testicles,  98 
trigeminal,  82 

treatment  of,  85 
symptoms  of,  80 
treatment  of,  81 
Neurasthenia,  765 
course,  773 
diagnosis,  774 

differentiated     from     locomotor 
ataxia,  308 
from  paresis,  550 
etiology,  765 
prognosis,  774 
symptoms,  767 
mental,  767 
cerebral,  768 
spinal,  769 
sexual,  770 
vasomotor,  771 
treatment,  775 
Neuritis,  42 

apoplectic,  60 
ascending,  54 
brachial,   58 


Neuritis,  brachial,  etiology  of,  58 
pathology  of,  60 
prognosis  of,  61 
symptoms,  of,  58 
treatment  of,  61 
diagnosis  of,  54 

differentiated    from    acute    polio- 
myelitis, 214 
from    chronic    anterior    polio- 
myelitis, 228 
diffuse,  44 

electrical  changes  in,  5^ 
interstitial,  44 
leprous,  147 

pathology  of,  147 
symptoms  of  147 
multiple,  alcoholic,  117 
etiology  of,  119 
pathology  of,  118 
symptoms  of,  120 
treatment  of,  125 
due  to  anemia,  129 
arsenical,  129 

diagnosis  of,  133 
occurrence  and   source  of 

poisoning,  131 
pathology  of,  131 
symptoms  of,  131 
treatment  of,  134 
and  cancer,  160 
due  to  coal-tar  products,  128 
from  copper,  391 
course  of,  109 
and  diabetes,  157 
diagnosis  of,  110 
differentiated  from  bulbar  par- 
alysis, 616 
from    infantile    paralysis, 

110 
from     locomotor     ataxia, 

109,  111,  308 
from  myelitis,  111 
after  diphtheria,  140 
duration  of,  110 
epidemic,  150 

pathology  of,  151 
symptoms  of,  152 
treatment  of,  153 
types  of,  153 
after  erysipelas,  146 
etiolo^  of,  102 
fever  in,  109 
after  gonorrhcBa,  147 
and  gout,  155 
due  to  grippe,  145 
idiopathic,  160 
due  to  infectious  agents,  145 
due  to  lead  poisoning,  135 
duration  of,  137 
etiology  of,  135 
pathology  of,  136 
sources  of   poisoning, 

135 
symptoms  of,  136 
treatment   of,   138 
after  malarial  fever,  146 
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Neuritis,  multiple,  from  mercury,  139 

from  phosphorus,  139 

prognosis  of,  112 

after  puerperal  fever,  147 

pulse  in,  109 

and  rheumatism,  154 

senile,  164 

after  septicaemia,  147 

from  silver,  139 

due  to  sulphonal,  128 

symptoms  of,  103 
mental,  109,  123 
trophic,  108 
vasomotor,  108,  123 

and  syphilis,  159 

treatment  of,  112 

due  to  trional,  128 

and  tuberculosis,  158 

after  typhoid  fever,  145 

varieties  of,  102 

after  variola,  146 

due  to  various  infections,  145 
optic,  628 

in  abscess  of  brain,  561 

diagnosis  of,  632 

in  diseases  of  brain,  411 

etiology  of,  628 

ophthalmoscopic  appearance  in, 
632 

prognosis  of,  632 

symptoms  of,  632 

treatment  of,  632 

in  tumors  of  brain,  590 
parenchymatous,  43 
pathology  of,  43 
periaxillary,  45 
prognosis  of,  54 
of  shoulder-joint,  66 
spasm  of  muscles  in,  53 
symptoms  of,  duration  of,  53 
treatment  of,  55 

surgical,  55,  56 
vasomotor  symptoms  in,  51 
Neuroma  of  nerves,  76 
Neurones,  18 

axones  in,  20 
coll  body  of,  18 
chemistry  of,  28 
chromophile  bodies  in,  18 
classes  of,  18,  21,  27 
dendrites,  18 
effect  of  work  upon,  27 
fibrils  in,  18 
heteromere,  191 
Nisal  bodies  in,  18 
nutrition  of,  28 
pathology  of.  28 
relations  of,  27 
sensory  of,  24 
size  of  J  18 
tantomerc,  191 
tigroid  in,  18 
types  of,  22 
vacuoles  in,  29 
varieties  of,  27 
Ninth  nerve,  668 


Nissl  bodies,  18 

changes  in,  27,  28 

Nitrate  of  silver  in  treatment  of  loco- 
motor ataxia,  320 

Nitroglycerin  in  treatment  of  neuralgia, 
87 

Nodding  spasm,  720 

Nodes  of  Ranvier,  32 

Numbness  in  apoplexy,  491 

Nystagmus  in  combined  sclerosis,  328 

OBSTETRICAL  paralysis,  62 
method  of  production  of,  64 
treatment  of,  65 
Occipital  lobe  of  brain,  tumors  of,  595 
Occupation  neuroses,  778 
Oculomotor  nerve,  633 

palsies  in  locomotor  ataxia,  308 
Oculomotor  paralysis,  recurrent,  642 
GCdema  of  optic  nerve,  627 
Olfactory  nerve,  620 
Ophthalmoplegia,  641 
externa,  &12 
acute,  644 
chronic,  644 
etiology  of,  642 
patholo^  of,  643 
prognosis  of,  645 
symptoms  of,  644 
treatment  of,  645 
interna,  642 
Ophthalmoscopic    appearance    in    optic 

atrophy,  632 
neuritis,  627 
Opium    poisoning    differentiated    from 
apoplexy,  506 
in   treatment  of  multiple  neuritis, 
112 
of  neuralgia,  87 
Optic  atrophy  in  locomotor  ataxia,  294 
ophthalmoscopic  appearance  iu, 
632 
nerve,  622 

ansemia  of,  625 
atrophy  of,  631 

diagnosis  of,  632 
etiology  of,  631 
prognosis  of,  632 
symptoms  of,  632 
treatment  of,  632 
hyperemia  of,  625 
cedema  of,  627 
neuritis,  628 

in  abscess  of  brain,  571 
diagnosis  of,  629 
in  diseases  of  brain,  411 
etiology  of,  628 
ophthalmoscopic  appearance  in, 

629 
prognosis  of,  631 
symptoms  of,  629 
treatment  of,  631 
in  tumors  of  brain,  590 
thalamus,  tumors  of,  597 
Optical  aphasia  in  diseases  of  brain,  458 
Osmic  acid  in  treatment  of  neuralgia,  89 
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Osmic  acid  in  treatment  of  sciatica,  97 
Otitis  media  and  abscess  of  brain,  555 
Ovaries,  neuralgia  of,  98 

PACHYMENINGITIo,  cerebral,  689 
externa,  689 
interna,  689 

etiology  of,  689 
pathology  of,  689 
symptoms  of,  690 
treatment  of,  691 
cervicalis  hypertrophica,  393 
etiology  of,  393 
symptoms  of,  393 
treatment  of,  394 
Pain  in  carcinoma  of  spine,  380 
in  caries  of  spine,  378 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  289 
sense,  tract  of,  189 
in  spinal-cord  disease,  194 
in  tumors  of  spinal  cord,  388 
Painful  knee,  70 
shoulder,  66 
Palsy,  Beirs,  653 

birth,  electrical  tests  in,  62 
Par£Dsthesia  of  cortical  origin,  426 

in  locomotor  ataxia,  288 
Paralysis,  abducens,  63 
acute  progressive,  395 

pathology  of,  395 
symptoms  of,  395 
agitans,  756 

diagnosis  of,  760 
etiology  of,  756 
prognosis  of,  760 
symptoms  of,  757 
theory  of  disease,  761 
treatment  of,  761 
alternating,  in  apoplexy,  494 
in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  207 

types  of,  210 
in  apoplexy,  493 

of  arms  in  pseudomuscular  hyper- 
trophy, 246 
ascending  spinal,  223 
asthenic,  617 
Bernhardt 's,  73 
Brown -S^quard 's,  368 
bulbar.  611 

chronic  atrophic,  diagnosis  of,  228 
of  circumflex  nerve,  66 
cortical,  in  diseases  of  brain,  417 
from  crus  lesions,  424 
cases  of,  143 
diphtheritic,  140 
frequency  of,  140 
pathology  of,  140 
prognosis  of,  142 
symptoms  of,  141 
treatment  of,  142 
Duchenne's,  61 
of  external  cutaneous  nerve,  72 

popliteal  nerve,  74,  155 
facial,  653 
of  fifth  nerve,  648 
of  fourth  nerve,  638 


Paralysis,  general,  differentiated  from 
locomotor  ataxia,  312 
glosso-labio-laryngeal,  614 
of    hands    in    amyotrophic    lateral 

sclerosis,  232 
infantile,  of  arm,  62 

differentiated     from     multiple 

neuritis,  110 
spinal,  201 

symptoms  of,  206 
from  iLtemal  capsule  lesions,  422 
of  internal  popliteal  nerve,  75 
Landry 's,  395 

of  legs  in  amyotrophic  lateral  scle- 
rosis, 235 
in     pseudomuscular     hypertro- 
phy, 243 
of  lumbar  nerves,  72 
of  median  nerve,  70 
from  medulla  lesions,  422 
in  multiple  neuritis,  105 
of  musculospiral  nerves,  69 
of  neck  in  amyotrophic  lateral  scle- 
rosis, 235 
obstetrical,  62 

method  of  production  of,  64 
treatment  of,  65 
patheticus,  638 
of  plantar  nerves,  75 
from  pons  lesions,  422 
of  posterior  thoracic  nerve,  67 
recurrent  oculomotor,  637 
of  sacral  plexus,  73 
of  sciatic  nerve,  73 
of  serratus  magnus  muscle,  68 
of  sixth  nerve,  639 
spastic,  of  infants,  532 

in    maldevelopment    of    brain, 
532 
spinal,  164 

accessory  nerve,  671 
cord  disease,  164,  175 
subcortical,   in    diseases   of   brain, 

420 
of  suprascapular  nerve,  66 
of  third  nerve,  636 

etiology  of,  636 
symptoms  of,  636 
of  tongue,  673 
of  ulnar  nerve,  70,  71,  156 
of  vagus  nerve,  laryngeal  symptoms 
from,  670 
Paralytic  gait,  182 
Paramyoclonus  multiplex,  722 
Paraphasia  in  diseases  of  brain,  459 
Paraplegia,  ataxic,  differentiated  from 

locomotor  ataxia,  312 
from     multiple     sclerosis, 
694 
dolorosa,  382 
senile,  357 
Parenchymatous  neuritis,  43 
Paresis,  545 

cerebro-spinal  fluid  in,  550 
differentiated  from  cerebral  syphi- 
lis, 552 
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Paresis,    differentiated    from    multiple 
sclerosis,  550,  694 
from  neurasthenia,  550 
etiology  of,  545 

general,    differentiated    from    apo- 
plexy, 507 
patholo^  of,  545 
prognosis  of,  551 
symptoms  of,  547 
mental,  548 
physical,  549 
syphilis  and,  545 
treatment  of,  551 
Parietal  lobes  of  brain,  tumors  of,  595 
Patheticus  paralysis,  638 
Percussion  note  in  abscess  of  brain,  561 
Periaxillary  neuritis,  45 
Perlia's  scheme  of  nuclei  of  oculomotor 

nerve,  634 
Pernicious  anaemia,  331 
Pharyngeal  crisis  in  locomotor  ataxia, 

295 
Phenacetin   in  treatment   of  locomotor 

ataxia,  320 
Phosphorus,  multiple  neuritis  from,  139 
Plantar  nerve  injury,  48 
paralysis  of,  75 
Plexuses,  injuries  of,  prognosis  of,  55 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  670 
Polioencephalitis,  inferior,  544 

superior,  544 
Poliomyelitis,  acute  anterior,  201 
age  at  onset  of,  201 
atrophy  in,  208 
condition    of    bladder    in, 

207 
course  of  the  case  in,  213 
deformities  in,  219 
differentiated   from  acute 
rheumatism,  214 
from  neuritis,  214 
from  rachitis,  214 
electrical  reaction  in,  207 
epidemics  of,  201 
etiology  of,  201 
fever  in,  207,  210 
growth  of  bones  in,  212 
infection  as  a  cause  of,  202 
month  of  onset  of,  202 
pain  in,  207 
paralysis  in,  207 

types  of.  210 
pathology  of.  203 
permanent    conditions    in, 

212 
prognosis  of,  215 
spinal  curvature  in,  218 
s^'mptonis  of,  207 
troatnimt  of,  215 
typos  of  onset  in,  210 
chronic  anterior,  219 

differentiated  from  amyo- 
trophic     lateral 
sclerosis,  227 
from     (Tiarcot- Marie- 
Tooth  disease,  228 


Poliomyelitis,  chronic  anterior,  differen- 
tiated from  muscu- 
lar dystrophy,  228 
from  neuritis,  22P 
hands  in,  224 
history  of,  218 
muscles  in,  223 
nerves  in,  222 
pathology  of,  220 
prognosis  of,  229 
symptoms  of,  223 
treatment  of,  229 
types  of,  220 
Polyneuritis,  senile,  163 
Polyuria  in  diseases  of  brain,  402 
Pons,  lesions  of,  in  diseases  of  brain.  466 

tumors  of,  601 
Popliteal  nerve,  external,  paralysis  of, 
74,  156 
internal,  paralysis  of,  74 
Porencephalus,  523 
Post-epileptic  paralysis  in   diseases  of 

brain,  417 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  219 

atrophy  of  shoulder  in,  22G 
Charcot-Marie-Tooth  form 

of,  252 
duration  of,  226 
electrical  changes  in,  224 
neural  muscular  atrophy  of  Hoff- 
mann, 251 
duration  of,  254 
etiology  of,  252 
pathology  of,  252 
prognosis  of,  254 
symptoms  of,  2*j6 
treatment  of,  254 
Protopathic  sensations,  49 
Psammoma  of  spinal  cord,  386 
Pseudobulbar  paralysis,  617 
Pseudomuscular  hypertrophy,  242 
act  of  rising  in,  244 
course  of,  246 
deformities  in,  246 
electrical  contractility  in.  246 
gait  in,  243 
symptoms  of,  242 
Pseudosclerosis,  694 

Psychical  blindness  in  diseases  of  brain, 
442 
deafness  in  diseases  of  brain,  446 
Ptosis,  637 
Puerperal  multiple  neuritis,  148 

myelitis,  336 
Pulse  in  tumors  of  brain,  592 

variations  in,  in  diseases  of  brain, 
411 
Pupil,  dilatation  of,  causes  of,  638 

mechanism  oi,  637 
Purgatives  in  treatment  of  sciatica,  90 

QUINCKE'S     puncture     in     acute 
spinal  meningitis,  401 
Quinine  in  treatment  of  multiple  neuri- 
tis, 113 
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RACHITIS  difterentiated  from  acute 
poliomyelitis^  212 
R^Dvier,  nodes  of^  32 
Beaction  of  degeneration,  52 
Bectal  crises  in  locomotor  ataxis,  297 
symptoms    in    combined    sclerosis, 
328 
Rectum,  mechanism  of,  183 

spinal  centres  of,  183 
Recurrent  oculomotor  paralysis,  652 
Referred  pains,  99 

Reflex  action,  disturbances  of,  in  spinal- 
cord  disease,  178 
acts,  mechanism  of,  26 
Relation    of    the    spinal    cord    to    the 

vertebrae,  363 
Renal  crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  297 
Respiration,  variations  in,  in  diseases  of 

brain,  411 
Respiratory  bundle,  682 
Retinal  artery,  thrombosis  of,  637 
Rheumatism,  acute,  differentiated  from 
acute  poliomyelitis,  211 
and  multiple  neuritis,  155 

SACRAL  plexus,  paralysis  of,  73 
Salicylate  of  sodium  in  treatment 
of  acute  anterior  polio- 
myelitis, 216 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  320 
Salicylates  in  treatment  of  sciatica,  96 
Salicylic  acid  in  treatment  of  multiple 

neuritis,  112 
Sarcoma  of  brain,  587 
of  spinal  cord,  384 
of  vertebra,  380 

symptoms  of,  381 
Schmitt-Lantermann,  incisures  of,  33 
Schwann,  sheath  of,  32,  37 
Sciatic  nerve,  paralysis  of,  73 
Sciatica,  73,  93 
course  of,  95 
diagnosis  of,  96 
etiology  of,  93 
gait  in,  94 

gout  as  a  cause  of,  93 
herpes  in,  95 
pain  in,  94 
prognosis  of,  96 
symptoms  of,  94 
treatment  of,  97 
Sclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral,  230 
combined,  322 
disseminated,  675 
insular,  675 
lateral,  272 
multiple,  675 
posterior  spinal,  277 
primary  lateral,  differentiated  from 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  234 
of  spinal  cord  in  pernicious  ansmia, 
332 
Sclerotic  atrophy  of  brain,  522 
Senile  multiple  neuritis,  162 
paraplegia,  357 


Sensation,    disturbances   of,   in    spinal- 
cord  disease,  185 
tests  of,  in  disease  of  brain,  426 
Sensory  disturbances,  prognosis  of,  510 
Septic  cerebral  meningitis,  707 
Septicaemia,  multiple  neuritis  after,  148 
Serratus  magnus  muscle,  paralysis  of, 

66 
Seventh  nerve,  651 
Sheath  of  Mauthner,  34 

of  Schwann,  33,  38 
Shoulder,    atrophy    of,    in    progressive 

muscular  atrophy,  225 
Shoulder-joint,  neuritis  of,  66 
Silver,  multiple  neuritis  from,  139 
Sinuses,  cerebral,  thrombosis  of,  570 
etiology  of,  569 
pathology  of,  570 
symptoms  of,  571 
treatment  of,  571 
Sixth  nerve,  639 

paralysis  of,  639 
Skin,  diseases  of,  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
305 
reflexes  in  spinal-cord  disease,  182 
sensory  supply  of,  367 
Skull,  measurements  of,  474 
percussion  note  on,  556 
Smell,   disturbances  of,  in   diseases   of 

brain,  450 
Solitary  fasciculus,  668 
Spasm  of  arm  in  diseases  of  brain.  413 
cortical,  in  diseases  of  brain,  414 
of  face,  in  diseases  of  brain,  414 
facial,  725 

of  leg,  in  diseases  of  brain,  415 
local,  in  diseases  of  brain,  414 
of  muscles  in  neuritis,  52 
nodding,    720 
Spasmodic  torticollis,  728 
Spastic  gait,  182 

paralysis  of  infants,  528 

in    maldevelopment    of    brain, 
528 
paraplegia.     See  Lateral  sclerosis. 
Speech,  evolution  of,  444 

motor   centres   of^   in    diseases   of 
brain,  419 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  671 

paralysis  of,  671 
canal,  syphilitic  exudation  in,  380 
cord,  anosmia  of,  331 

pernicious,  331 

pathology  of,  332 
symptoms  of,  332 
treatment  of,  333 
anatomy  of,  163 
ascending  degeneration  in,  187, 

348 
bloodvessels  of,  198 
compression  of,  380 
course  of  sensory  fibres  in,  280 
development   of   posterior   col- 
umns of,  280 
diseases,  anaesthesia  in,  184 
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Spinal-cord  disease,  ansesthesia  in  dis- 
tribution of,  185 
diagnosis  of,  163 
gait  in,  181 
hypersesthesia  in,  184 
localization  of,  163 
pain  in,  194 

paralysis  from,  164,  175 
symptoms  of,  164 
trophic,  195 
vasomotor,    195 
groups  of  cells  in,  169,  173 
hyperemia  of,  333 
injuries  of,  364 

diagnosis  of,  364 
treatment  of,  374 
surgical,  374 
lesions  of,  relation  of  growth 
of  limbs  to,  202 
relation  of  pain  to,  202 
localization  of  motor  functions 

in,  171 
motor  cells  of,  171 

tract  of,  164 
pyramidal  tract  of,  164 
relation  of,  to  vertebrae,  363 
sclerosis  of,  in  pernicious  anae- 
mia, 332 
secondary  degeneration  in,  344 
sensory  tracts  in,  184,  190 
syphilis  of,  differentiated  from 

locomotor  ataxia,  313 
transverse  lesion  of,  176 
tuberculous  meningitis  of,  376 
tumors  of,  383 

course  of,  386 
diagnosis  of,  386 
differentiated  from  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis, 
235 
etiology  of,  384 
symptoms  of,  387 
treatment  of,  390 
surgical,  390 
ganglia  in  tabes,  284 
lesions,    disturbances    of    sensation 
in,  187,  191 
various  forms  of,  position  in 
bed  in,  182 
meningitis,  acute,  398 
course  of,  400 
diagnosis  of,  401 
etiology  of,  399 
pathology  of,  398 
prognosis  of,  401 
symptoms  of,  400 
treatment  of,  401 
chronic,  402 

diagnosis  of,  403 
pathology  of,  402 
symptoms  of,  402 
treatment  of,  403 
myosis,  639 
paralysis,  175 

ascending,  220 


Spinal  sclerosis,  posterior.    See  Locomo- 
tor ataxia, 
spasm  differentiated  from  cerebral 
spasm,  416 
Spine,  caries  of,  378 

course  of,  379 
pain  in,  378 
patholo^  of,  378 
prognosis  of,  379 
symptoms  of,  378 

spinal,  378 
treatment  of,  380 
curvature    of,    in    pseudomuscular 
hypertrophy,  246 
in  syringomyelia,  268 
Spinomuscular  paralysis,  168 
Stereognosis  in  diseases  of  brain,  428 
Stab  wound  of  spinal  cord,  360 
Strabismus,  internal,  639 

in  locomotor  ataxia,  294 
Strychnine   in   treatment   of  acute   an- 
terior poliomyelitis,  216 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  320 
of  multiple  neuritis,  114 
of  neuralgia,  87 
Stupor  in  diseases  of  brain,  409 
Subcortical    paralysis    in    diseaseif    of 

brain,  464 
Sulphide   of   carbon,   multiple    neuritis 

from,  128 
Sulphonal,  multiple  neuritis  due  to,  128 
Suprascapular  nerve,  paralysis  of,  65 
Sympathetic  cervical  nerve  injury,  59 

symptoms  of,  59 
nerve  in  neck,  injuries  of,  59 
nervous  system,  30 

function  of,  30 
ganglia  of,  30 
Syncope   differentiated   from   apoplexy, 

505 
Syphilis,   cerebral,   differentiated    from 
paresis,  545 
and  locomotor  ataxia,  287 
and  multiple  neuritis,  160 
of  nervous  system,  686 

varieties  of,  686 
deposits,  687 
endarteritis  and  soft- 
ening, 686 
exudation,  687 
hereditary,  688 
toxic  effects,  687 
and  paresis,  545 

of  spinal  cord  differentiate<l  from 
locomotor  ataxia,  313 
Syphilitic  cerebral  meningitis,  710 
treatment  of,  712 
exudation  in  spinal  canal,  382 
myelitis,  338 
spinal  meningitis,  403 
Syringomyelia,  255 
course  of,  268 
diagnosis  of,  270 

differentiated     from     amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis,  237 


Syringomyelia,  history  of,  255 
pathology  of,  255 
prognosis  of,  271 
symptoms  of,  262 

cranial  nerve,  266 

joint,  266 

reflexes,  268 

trophic,  264 
treatment  of,  271 

TABES    dorsalis.      See    Locomotor 
ataxia. 
Tachycardia  in  amyotrophic  lateral  scle- 
rosis, 234 
Tantomere  neurones,  191 
Taste,   disturbances   of,   in   diseases  of 
brain,  451 
sense  of,  648 
Teeth,  grinding  of,  649 
Temperature  in  abscess  of  brain,  554 
sense,  tract  of,  190 
variations  in,  in  diseases  of  brain, 
411 
Temporal  lobe  of  brain,  tumors  of,  597 
Tendon    Achilles,   rupture    of,   in    loco- 
motor ataxia,  307 
reflexes,  exaggeration  of,  180 

in  spinal-cord  disease,  180 
loss  of,  180,  181 

in  spinal-cord  disease,  180 
Tenotomy  in  treatment  of  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis,  218 
in  treatment  of  multiple  neuritis, 
115 
Tenth  nerve,  669 
Testicles,  neuralgia  of,  98 
Tetany,  763 
Third  nerve,  635 

paralysis  of,  636 

etiology  of,  635 
symptoms  of,  636 
Thomsen's  disease,  732 

symptoms  of,  732 
Thoracic  nerve,  posterior,  paralysis  of, 

66 
Thought,  disturbances  of,  in  diseases  of 

brain,  454 
Thrombosis,  cerebral,  differentiated  from 
hemorrhage,  508 
pathology  of,  481 
sinuses,  570 

etiology  of,  569 
pathology  of,  569 
symptoms  of,  571 
treatment  of,  571 
treatment  of,  514 
of  lateral  sinus  differentiated  from 

abscess  of  brain,  566 
of  retinal  artery,  627 
Tic  convulsif,  725 
Tinnitus  aurium,  660 
Tongue,  atrophy  of,  673 

hemiatrophy  of ,  in  locomotor  ataxia, 

308 
paralysis  of,  672 
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428 
Toxic  forms  of  multiple  neuritis,  117 

myelitis,  341 
Traumatic  myelitis,  341,  354 
Treatment  of  abscess  of  brain,  566 

of  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  215 

spinal  meningitis,  401 
of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  237 
of  aphasia,  518 
of  apoplexy,  512 
of  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  632 
of  brachial  neuritis,  61 
of  bulbar  paralysis,  612 
of  caisson  disease,  351 
of  caries  of  spine,  380 
of  cerebral  atrophy,  536 
embolism,  515 
hemorrhage,  513 
thrombosis,  515 
of  chorea,  718 

of    chronic    anterior    poliomyelitis, 
229 
myelitis,  351 
spinal  meningitis,  401 
of  combined   sclerosis,  326 
of  diphtheritic  paralysis,  142 
of  encephalitis,  545 
of  endarteritis,  512 
of  epilepsy,  751 
of  facial  paralysis,  653 
of  hsmatomyelia,  374 
of  hemianaesthesia,  518 
of  hemiplegia,  517 
of  injuries  of  spinal  cord,  374 
of  intercostal  neuralgia,  91 
of  lateral  sclerosis,  275 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  313 
of  multiple  neuritis,  112 
alcoholic,  125 
arsenical,  134 
due  to  lead  poisoning,  138 
sclerosis,  685 
of  muscular  dystrophies,  251 
of  myelomalacia,  349 
of  neuralgia,  81 
of  neuritis,  54 
of  obstetrical  paralysis,  64 
of  ophthalmoplegia  externa,  642 
of  optic  neuritis,  631 
of  pachymeningitis  cervicalis  hyper- 
trophica,  394 
interna,  691 
of  paralysis  /externus,  761 
of  pernicious  anaemia  of  spinal  cord, 

334 
of     progressive     neural     muscular 

atrophy,  251 
of  sciatica,  97 

of  syphilitic  meningitis,  721 
of  syringomyelia,  270 
of  thrombosis  of  cerebral  sinuses, 

572 
of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  85 
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Treatment  of  tumors  of  brain,  607 
of  spinal  cord,  390 
of  vertigo,  662 
Tremor,  intentional,  680 
Trigeminal  nerve,  645 
neuralgia,  82 

course  of,  84 
diagnosis  of,  85 
etiology  of,  82 
symptoms  of,  83 
treatment  of,  85 
surgical,  88 
Trional,  multiple  neuritis  due  to,  128 
Trismus,  649 

Trophic  symptoms  in  multiple  neuritis, 
108 
in  spinal  cord  disease,  195 
of  nerve  injury,  theory  of,  50 
Tubercle  of  spinal  cord,  384 
Tubercular     meningitis     differentiated 

from  tumors  of  brain,  604 
Tuberculosis  of  brain,  576 

cerebral  meningitis,  707,  715 
meningitis  of  cord,  376 
and  multiple  neuritis,  159 
Tumors  of  basal  ganglia,  596 
of  base  of  brain,  599 
of  brain,  573 

course  of^  604 

differentiated   from  brain  ab- 
scess, 603 
from  cerebral  ansmia,  604 

hemorrhage,  604 
from    chronic    hydroceph- 
alus, 604 
from     multiple     sclerosis, 

694 
from   nephritis,  604 
from     tubercular     menin- 
gitis, 603 
etiology  of,  575 
pathology  of,  574 
prognosis  of,  605 
[symptoms  of,  583 
general,  585 
localizing,  590 
mental,   588 
treatment  of,  medical,  607 

surgical,  607 
varieties   of,   574 
without  symptoms,  584 
of  central  region  of  brain,  596 
of  cerebellum,  600 
of  corpora  quadrigemina,  599 
of  corpus  callosum,  596 
of  crus  cerebri,  599 
of  frontal  lobes  of  brain,  591 
of  medulla,  599 
of  nerves,  76 

of  occipital  lobe  of  brain,  594 
of  optic  thalamus,  597 
of  parietal  lobes  of  brain,  594 
of  pons,  599 
of  spinal  cord,  383 

diagnosis  of,  389 


Tumors    of   spinal   cord    differentiate<l 

from    amyotrophic    lat- 
eral sclerosis,  237 
etiology  of,  387 
symptoms  of,  387 
treatment  of,  390 
surgical,  390 
of  Sylvian  region  of  brain,  595 
of  temporal  lobe  of  brain,  595 
Twelfth  nerve,  672 

Typhoid  fever,  multiple  neuritis  after, 
146 

ULCER,    perforating,    in    locomotor 
ataxia,  305 
Ulnar  nerve  injury,  47 

paralysis  of,  70,  72,  156 
Uremia    differentiated   from   apoplexv. 

506 
Urethral  crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  297 

VAGUS  nerve,  669 
paralysis  of,  laryngeal  symp- 
toms of,  670 
Variola,  multiple  neuritis  after,  147 
Vasomotor  symptoms  in   multiple   neu- 
ritis, 108,  123 
in  neuritis,  50 
Venous  sinuses  of  brain,  571 
Vertebra,  carcinoma  of,  380 
pain  in,  381 
cervical,  fracture  of,  364 
dorsal,  fracture  of,  366 
lumbar,  lower,  fracture  of,  371 

upper,  fracture  of,  368 
relation  of,  to  spinal  cord,  363 
sarcoma  of,  380 
Vertebra,  sarcoma  of,  symptoms  of,  38 1 
Vertigo,  662 

in  apoplexy,  490 
causes  of,  662 
in  diseases  of  brain,  408 
in  paresis,  551 
treatment  of,  664 
in  tumors  of  brain,  591 
Vesical  crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  297 
Vestibular  nerve,  661 
Vision,  disturbances  of,  in   diseases  of 

brain,  438 
Voltolini's  disease,  664 
Voluntary  acts,  mechanism  of,  26 
Vomiting,  cerebral,  671 

in  diseases  of  brain,  408 
in  tumors  of  brain,  591 

WEBER  ^S  svndrome  in  diseases  of 
brain,  422 
WestphaPs  disease,  684 
Word  blindness,  457 

deafness,  456 
Writer's  cramp,  779 
Wrisberg,  nerve  of,  652 
Wryneck,  671 


